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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EHITIOX. 


— *~ 

This work is the fruit of several tours made in Etruria between 
the 3 'ears 1842 and 1847. It has been written under the impres- 
sion that the Antiquities of that land, whic-h have excited intense 
interest in Italy and Germany during the last twenty or thirty 
years, deserve more attention than thej' have hitherto received 
from the British public ; especially from those swarms of our 
countrymen who annually traverse that classic region in their 
migrations between Florence and Borne. A few Englishmen, 
eminent for rank or acquirements, have long been practically 
acquainted with the subject — but till the appearance of Mrs. 
Hamilton Gray’s work on “ The Sepulchres of Etruria ” the 
public at large ivas in a state of jirofound ignorance or indiffer- 
ence. That lady is deserving of all praise for having first intro- 
duced Etruria to the notice of her countrymen, and for having, 
by the graces of her st 3 ’le and power of her imagination, rendered 
a subject so iiroverbiall}* diy and uninviting as Antiquity, not 
onlj' palatable but highl}* attractive. Her work, however, is far 
from satisfactoiy, as all who have used it as a Guide will con- 
fess; for there are manj' sites of high interest which she has not 
described, and on some of those of which she has treated many 
remarkable monuments have been subsequently discovered. It 
is to suppl\- such deficiencies that I offer these volumes to the 
public. The interest and cm-iosity that ladj’ has aroused in the 
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nn'sterious race to -wliicli Italy is imlcEtrd for lur early civiliza- 
tion, I liope to extend and fiirtlier to ya-atify. 

Tile primary object of tins evork is to serve as a (iuide to those 
tvlio would become personally aciiuaiiited mIiIi the extant remains 
of Etruscan civilization. The matter therefore is so arranged 
that the traveller may readily ascertain v. hat monuments he will 
finil on any particular site. I have deemed it advisable to add 
succinct notices of the history of each city, so far as it may be 
learnt from ancient writers, with a view to impart interest to the 
traveller's visit, as well as to give the book some value to those 
who would use it, not as a Hand-book, but as a work of classical 
and antiipuarian reference. Yet as the former is its primnry 
character, the traveller's wants and convenience have been parti- 
cularly consulted — by statements of distances, by hints as to 
means of conveyance, as to the accommodation to be found on 
the road, and sundry such-like fragments of information, which, 
it is hoped, may prove the more acceptable to him, as they are 
intended for his exclusive use and benefit. 

Some apology may be thought necessary for the copious 
annotations which give the work iiretensions to something more 
than a mere Hand-book. As in the course of writing it I have 
had occasion to make frequent references to the classics and to 
modern works on arclueology, it seemed to me, that by the in- 
sertion of my authorities I should avoid the charge of loose and 
unfounded statements ; while at the same time, by collecting and 
arranging these authorities according to the several subjects on 
which they bore, and by pointing out the sources whence further 
information might be derived, I should be rendering service to 
the scholar and antiquary. A'et to avoid swelling the work to an 
undue extent, I have contented myself, for the most part, with 
simply indicating, instead of quoting. Though the exhibition of 
the process by which the work was constructed may be useless or 
even unpleasing to the general reader, to the student of these 
matters it will not prove unw’elcoine. 
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The obligations I have been under to Cluver, Muller, and 
•ither writers, living as well as dead, I must here acknowledge in 
general terms, as it would he impossihle to state the source 
whence cverj reference or suggestion has been derived. Yet 
wherever I have availed rnvself of the labours of others, I have 
carefully vciified their authorities, or, when that was impossible, 
have transferred the responsibility to the proper quarter. 

I must also take this opportunity of paying my personal tribute 
of thanks to certain living iintiquaries, whose names stand high 
in European estimation : particularly to Doctors Braun and 
Henzen, the secretaries of the Arcluuological Institute at Borne, 
for their kindness in affording me facilities for the prosecution of 
my studies, especially by placing the copious library of the Insti- 
tute at my command. To these I must add the names of Pro- 
fessor IMigliarini of I'lorence, whose obliging courtesy has stood 
me in good stead when in tliat city; and of Mr. Birch, of the 
British Museum, vho has favoured me with his notes of two 
sarcophagi at Musignano, described at page 439 of this volume. 
Xor must I forget to mention my friend and fellow-traveller Mr. 
Ainsley, to whom I am indebted for the free use of the notes of 
his Etruscan tours, as veell as for several sketches itsed in illus- 
trating this work. 

The drawings of masonry, tombs, and other local remains have 
been mostly made by myself Avitli the camera lucida. Those of 
prortable monuments are generally coi)ied from various works little 
knoAvn in E'lgland. Most of the plans of ancient sites are also 
borrowed, but two have been made by myself, and though laying- 
no claim to scientific precision, will be found sufficiently accurate 
for the purposes of the touri-.t. The general Map of Etruria has 
been formed principally from f-^egato’s Map of Tuscany, aided bv 
Gell’s and Yfestphul's Cainpagna di Eoma, and by the official 
maps of the Pontifical State. 

My chief aim throughout this work has been truth and accuracy. 
At least half of the nninuscripjt has been Avritten in Italy, and the 
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greater part of it has been verifieil by suLse(juent visits to the 
scenes described. Notwithstanding, the book lias, doubtless, its 
share of errors and imperfections. Those who take it mi for mere 
amusement will think I have said too much, the scholar and 
antiquary that I have said too little, on the subjects treated, — on 
the one hand I may be accused of superficiality, on the other of 
prolixity and dulness. To all I make my apology in the words 
of Pliny — lies ardiui, vctiistis novitatem dare, niivis auctoritatem, 
ohs<detis nitorcm, iihscuris Incem, fastiditis (jratiam, duhiis tidcm, 
omiiihus cero natui-am, ct naturie siue omnia — ■' It is no easy 
matter to give noveltj’ to old subjects, authority to new, to impart 
lustre to rusty things, light to the obscure and mysterious, to 
throw a charm over what is distasteful, to command credence for 
doubtful matters, to give nature to everything, and to arrange 
everything according to its nature.” 
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SixcE the publication of the former edition of this work in 
1848, many important and interesting discoveries have been 
made in Etruria. Long forgotten sites have been recognised as 
Etruscan ; cemeteries of cities, known or suspected to have that 
origin, have been brought to light ; and excavations have been 
carried on with more or less success in various parts of that 
land. Many painted tombs have been opened, and some have 
unfortunately been closed. The interest in such discoveries has 
so greatly increased, that museums have been established in not 
a few provincial towns, and private collections have become 
.numerous. The subject of Etruscan antiquities, moreover, has 
received new light, and acqttired fresh interest from similar 
researches in other parts of Italy, especially at Palestrina, and in 
the country north of the Apennines. In preparing then a new 
edition, it has been my task not only to visit the sites of these 
discoveries, and note them on the spot, with which object I have 
made four tours through Etruria during the last throe years, hut 
to collect the puhlished records of all tlie researches made since 
1848, and to incorporate notices of them with my original work. 
This I hope to have so fiir accomplished, that I believe very fevr 
discoveries of interest made since that date will he found to he 
unrecorded in these volumes. In short, it has been my aim to 
present to the public as complete an account of antiquarian 
researches in Etruria down to the present day, as the character 
of my work will permit. In one instance I have even ventured 
to overstep the limits originally assigned to it, and to introduce a 
description of the recent excavations at Bologna. 
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Not only lias the ivork Lulu consider ably enlarged, l.ut I have 
enriched it with nnmerons fi'e''h illustrations, anl v, i;h twelve 
additional plans of ancient cities; several uf them riuu ly draiMi 
by myself on the spot, yet true enough, I trust, to pruve useful 
to those who may vi'-it the sites. 

I have little indebtedness to pkad beyond what I liave acknow- 
ledged in the cour.se of the work. But I cannot omit to liffer my 
thanks to my old friend Dr. klenzen, now Chief Secretary to the 
Archaeological Institute of Duune, who kindly furnished me with 
introductions to those local antiquaries in Etruria, who could 
be of service to me ; and to Padre Evola and Padre Di 3Iarzo, 
Directors of the National and Communal Libraries of Palermo, 
for their indulgent courtesy in placing' at my disposal whatever 
works it W'as in their jiower to snjiply- Nor must I fail to record 
my grateful sense of the kindness of another friend of m.y youth, 
E. AY. Cooke, E.A., in most generously jdacing his Italian port- 
folio at niy disposal, from which I have selected four sketches as 
illustrations. 

I have no further acknowledgments to make, liaving revised the 
work under considerable disadvantages, during the intervals of 
official lahour, without access to many hooks which were at my 
command in writing the original edition, and far from all friends 
who could render me personal assistance, kly chief sources of 
information have been the admirable prrhlications of the ^krcha:o- 
logical Institute of Home. 

I have had the gratification of learning that the formor edition 
of this work, aiiart from literary and anthpiarian considerations, 
has received the appiroval of not a few who have used it as a 
guide, on account of the conscientious accnrac}' of its descriptions. 
I trust that the present issue will maintain its reputation in this 
respect, for to ensure correctness has been my primary endeavour. 

GEOEGE DENNIS. 


Palekmo, Cktoh'-r, 1S78. 
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IXTEODUCTION. 

ANTiiirAEiAX reseiircli, partaking of the quickened energy of 
the nineteenth century, has of late years thrown great light on 
the early history of Italy. It has demonstrated, in confirmation 
of extant records, that ages hefore the straw hut of Ilomulus 
arose on the Palatine, there existed in that land a nation far 
advanced in civilization and refinement — that Pome, hefore her 
intercourse with Greece, was indebted to E'rnrKiA for whatever 
tended to elevate and humanize her, for her chief lessons in art 
and science, for many of her political, and most of her religious 
and social institutions, for the conveniences and luxuries of peace, 
and the weapons and appliances of war — for almost everything 
that tended to exalt her as a nation, save her stern virtues, her 
thirst of conquest, and her indomitable courage, e\hich were 
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pfiuliai'ly litT own : for vrrily lier sons woi'o iiiiulity with littlo 
rise but the sword — 

Stdliiluni ;4-onu> — 

Iti.llipotontf.'. -uiit magi' qiiam ^ainoiitiputL'iite'.' 

The external history of the Etruseaiis, as there are no native 
chronicles extant, is to he gathered only from scattered notices in 
Greek and Homan writers. Their internal history, till ot late 
years, was almost a blank, but by the continual accumulation ot fresli 
facts it is now daily accpiiring futu and substance, ami promises, 
ere long, to be as distinct and palpable as that of hlgyi't, Greece, 
or Home. For we already know the extent and peculiar nature 
of their civilization — their social condition and modes ot lite — 
their extended commerce and intercourse with far distant 
countries — their religious creed, with its ceremonial observances 
in this life, and the joys and torments it set forth in a futui'c 
state — their popular traditions — and a variety of customs, of all 
which, History, commonly so called, is either utterly .silent, or 
makes but incidental mention, or gives notices imperfect and 
obscure. "We can now enter into the inner life of the litruscaiis, 
almost as fully as if they were living and moving before us, 
instead of having been extinct as a nation for more than two 
thousand years. ^Ve can follow them from the cradle to the 
tomb, — we see them in their national costume, varied according 
to age, sex, rank, and office, — we learn the varying fashions of 
their dress, their personal adornments, and all the eccentricities 
of their toilet, — we even become acquainted with their jreculiar 
physiognomy, their individual portraiture, their names and family 
relationships, — we know what houses they inhabited, what furni- 
ture they used, — we behold them at their various avocations — the 
princes in the council-chamber — the augur, or priest, at the altar 
or ill solemn procession — the warrior in the hattle-fitdd, cr 
returning home in triumph — the judge on the bench — the artisan 
at his handicraft — the husbandman at the plough — the slave at 
his daily toil, — we see them at their marriages, in tlie bosom of 
their families, and at the festive board, reclining cup iii Imml 
amid the strains of music, and the time-beating feet of 
dancers, — we see them at their favourite games and sports, 
encountering the wild hoar, looking on or taking purt in the 
horse or chariot-race, the wrestling-match, or other pahestric 

^ (till Kniiiu:, (Aini. A I. lO) >.iiil this i,f ceivlDg Iiuw imuji mouj apphi-aiile it 
the ,'Eaei<l!e, or race uf ru-rhns, nut tier- tu the K' mans. 
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exei'fisi'i,, — we licliuld them stretched on the deiith-hed — the hiNt 
rites iiertormed hy niouriijn,<f relatives — the funeral procession — 
their liodies laid in the toinh — and solemn festivals held in their 
honour. Xor even here do we lose sight of them, hut we follow 
tlieir souls to the other world — perceive them in the hands ol good 
or evil spirits — conducted to the judgment-seat, and in the enjoj’- 
meiit of hliss, or suffering the punishment of the damned. 

e are indehted for most of this knowledge, not to musty 
records drawn from the oblivion of centuries, hut to monumental 
remains — purer founts of historical truth — landmarks which, 
even when lew and far between, are the surest guides acrO''S the 
expanse of distant ages — to the monuments which are still extant 
on the sites of the ancient Cities of Etruria, or have been drawn 
from their Cemeteries, and are stored in the museums of Italy 
and of Europe. 

The internal histoiy of Etruria is written on the mighty walls 
of her cities, and on other architectural moimments. on her 
roads, her sewers, her tunnels, hut above all in her sei>ulehres; it 
is to he read on graven rocks, and on the 2)iiinted walls of tombs ; 
Imt its chief (diroiiicdes are inscribed on stehc or tombstones, on 
sarco2)hagi and cinerary urns, on vases and goblets, on mirrors, 
and other articles in bronze, and a thousand et cefi'rn of jiersonal 
adornment and of domestic and warlike furniture — all found 
within the tombs of a treojde long jrassed away, and whose exist- 
ence was till of late remembered hy few but the traveller or the 
student of classical lore. It was the great reverence for the dead 
and the firm bcdicf in a future life, which the Etruscans jioisessed 
in common with most other nations of antiquity, that ju'ointited 
them to store their tombs with these rich and varied sepulchral 
treasures, which unveil to ns of the nineteenth century the arcana 
of their inner life, almost as fully as though a second Pompeii 
had been disinterred in the heart of Etriu'ia ; going far to com- 
^lensate us for the loss of the native annals of the country,'- ol the 
idironieles of 'Pheophrastus," and Terrius Elaccus,* and the twenty 
hooks of its history by the Emiieror Claudius.' 

*• Parian le tonibe ove la Storia e muta." 

I'ltrnria truly illustrates the remark, that ‘^lie history of an lUieieiit 
|ieoplo must he st'Ujjht in its sepulehres/’ 

- Vair<^, aid. Cenvoiin. de Die Xatiili, Muller, EtiiiMker, I. rr- 2. lOT. 

XVII. d. ■* Intcrj». ..Dn. X. I''-'., IL'S, ed. Mai. 

■* Scin-’l. riiidar. P\tli. 11. a, cited hy '* Suetoniur', Claud. t2. Au'ti>tlc aNi* 
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The oliject I 'f tliis work nut to collect the incinhrd 

of Etruscan liistorv, and I'orni tlicin into a -wlioh', tlionith it 
■were t>ossilde to hrcathe into it fresh si»irit and life from the 
eloquent monuments that recent researches have hrouqht to light; 
it is not to build up from these munuiiients any theory on the 
origin of this singular peoide, on the character of their language, 
or on the tieeuliar iiature of their civili/atioii, — it is siintdy to set 
before the reader a mass of facts relative to Etruscan remains, 
and particularly to atiord the traveller who would visit the Cities 
and Cemeteries of Etruria such information as may prove ot 
service, by indicating precisely what is now to he found on each 
site, whether local monuments, or those portable relics which 
exist in public museums, or in the hands of private collectors. 

Before entering, however, on the consideration of the local 
antiftuities of Etruria, it is advisable to take a general view of her 
geographical position and physical features, as well as to give a 
slight sketch of her civilization. 

It is difficult to define with precision the limits of a state, 
which existed at so early a period as Etruria, ages before any 
extant chronicles were written — of which hut scant}- records 
have come do^vn to us, and whose boundaries tnust have varied 
during her frequent struggles with her warlike neighbours. 

"We are told that in very early times the doiiiinion of Etruria 
embraced the greater part of Italy extending over the plains of 
Lombardy to the Alps on the one hand," and to Vesuvius and the 
Gulf of Salerno on the other ; * stretching also across the penin- 
sula from the Tyrrhene to the Adriatic Sea,'' and comprising 
the large islands off her western shores.^ 


M rote on the law s of tlie Etnifecans. Atlien. 
Beilin. I. cap. 4C. 

'' In Tiii,eoiuiii juio iicne omnis Italia 
fiienit. — Serv. ad Yirg. .In. XI. ot)7 ; X. 
llo ; Liv. V. 33. 

' IXpie ad Aljiof. teiiucrc. — Liv. loc. 
cit. ; Polyb. II. 17 ; Biodnr. Sic. XIV. 
1'. 321, ed. Eliiid. ; Sryl.ix, Peiiidns, cited 
by Jliiller, Etl■u^k. eiul. 3, 9 ; Jn&tin. XX. 
Cl. Catullus (XXXI. ] 3) calls tlie Ilenacus, 
now the Layo di Garda, a Lydian, ie., an 
Etruscan, lake. 

Tlie Etruscans at one time possessed 
tlie laud of the 1 ol.sci, and all C'unijiania, 
as far as the Silarus in the Gulf of P.estmn, 
or, as one account states, as far as the 
Sicilian sea. They took this laud from the 
Gieek coloni.sts, who had driven out the 


Osci, the original inlialiitaiits ; and tlieu 
founded C.ipua and AMa. If Vellums 
Paterculus (I. 7) may iie cieMlitud, tills was 
17 years before the fuundation of Home. 
Cato (aji. euud. 1 makes it as late as 471 b.in 
L iv. IV. 37 ; Polyli. II. 17; VUl,,, H, 4 - 
stiaiio, V. pp. 242, 217; Plm, Id. 9 ’ 
Serv. ad Vii;,'. (lenits II. dJ.J. 

Liv. Y. 33, .74 ; Pint. Camill. 1C. Tlie 
Adriatic received its naiue tiom the Etius- 
can town of Atiia, Phii, III. -iii . pt, ,1,,, 
Y. p. 211. - > ■ . 

Elba, e.dled Ilva hv tlie llniiians, and 
iEtluIia or Jlthale by the Gieeks, belonged 
toEtraria, for Yirgdl uEii. X. 1731 class °s it 
with tlie Etniscan st.itcs whii h sent assist- 
ance to vEne.is. Biodeuis, XI. ii. i>7 ; 
Pseudo- Aiistotle, do .Mu.d.. Aiiseult. e.’ 
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TIliri -wide territory was divided into three grand districts — 
tliat in the centre, wliieh may he termed 1-itrnria Proper ; that 
to tlie nortii, or Etrnria Circnmpadana ; and that to the south, 
or Etruria Panipaniana. xVnd each of tlie^e regions was divided 
into Twelve States, each represented by a city,- as in Greece, 


: Heeat. ap race. Tliercwas 

a L-lo^e coniieciidii liotwec-ii it aiul the 
iieigiibouiiug iiiaiitiiiio city of roifuloma ; 
and it is verv prubable that it was a 
possession of that city, unless hoth weie 
under the sway of Yohiteiibe. See Yol. II. 
pp. 1-jS, 215. 

Corsica, the Cyiuus of the Greeks, was 
orijsdnally coluLised by the Phocceans, %\1jo 
were driven out l*v tho Etruscans, says 
Diodorus (V. p. 2!*5, of. XI. p. 07), hy 
tlio Etruscans and Carthaginian^ cfunlnned, 
.iLC'ii'ding to Herodotus IGO), and the 
island prohahly remained in the liantls of 
the former t" tho last days of their in* 
dependence, ■when it passed under the 
dominion of Csiithairc. KalUmadi"'', Delos, 
lit, cited l>y einl. 4, G. It would 

seem, liowovcr, that Coisica was never 
fully occupied by the Etruscans, for it was 
a wild, forest'giuwn, littlo*populatcd land, 
and its inhabit. ,nts li<id the savage manners 
<if a primitive state of society (Straho, V. 
p. 224 ; Dioilor. V. p. 2H5 ; Seneca, Con* 
sol. ad Helv. c. G : Thcoplirast. Hist. 
Plant, y. S): and it is very likely, as 
I^liiller conjectiues, that it was a mere ne-'t 
(.£ jiiratCN. 

Th.it Saidiiiia. was a 2 H>ssCssion of the 
EtiU''eans is md so clear. The earliest 
settlers were Libyans, Gieeks, Iberians, 
.ind Trojans, followed by the O.iitli.aginiau^, 
aljoiit the middlo oi the third i entnry of 
Rome. Strabo (V. i> 225) is the only 
ancient writer who mentions its being 
under Etiuscau domination, and he aay» it 
was subject to the T\Tiheni, 2 )ih»r to the 
(birthagiiiian lulc. Dy these Tyrrhene-^ 
^luller (Ktru''k. einl. 4, 7) thinks Stialn) 
meant Etroscaii', not PeLisgi, beoanse he 
always maile a 'li.stinEtioii bcU\een These 
races : but XieLuLr (I. i>. 127, Engl, trans.) 
maintains that they wcic unquestioiiably 
Pela^gians. 

“ Tho Twelve <'itios of Etiuria Projjer 
will bo pieseiitly mentitaied. 

In Etiuria Circunq-ad.ina there wcT*e also 
Twelve citie^-, founded as colonies by the 
Twelve of Etruria Proi'or. Liv. Y. 33; 


Serv. ad Virg. iEn. X. 2ii2. TIic cai>Ical 
is said hy Viigil to have hocu ISlAXrL'A 
f.En. X. 203 ; Serv. ad loc.), though 
Pliny, with more in-obability, assigns that 
honour to Fklsi.va, uuw Rolugua. II. N. 
III. 20. A thiid eity was IMelpoi, of 
wdiicli we know no niuio than that it ^tol■^d 
north of tho Po, was iciiowned fui its 
w'ealth, and was dO'itivyed by the GaiiH on 
the same day that Camilliw captured Yoii. 
Corn. Nepos a}>. Plln. III. 21. Atiiia, 
or Adiia, w.is u noble >Tty and port of the 
Etruscans, an*! gave its name to the 
Adriatic Sea. Phn. III. 20 : Liv, Y. 33 ; 
Strabo, Y. i». 21 i ; Pint, Camill. IG ; 
Yarro, L. L. Y. IGl ; Fe''t. v. Atilum. 
And Si’iXA, at the .southoni mouth of the 
Po, though called an uii 'iont Greek city hy 
Strabo (loc. cit. ) and Scylax (Goog, Min. I ), 
was eeitainly a Pehisgic settlement (Dion. 
Ilal. L c. IS, 2 'n), and lu'ohahly also Etrus- 
can. Xiebiihi, I. p. GG ; r^luller, Etru^k. 
einl. 3, 4. Muller thinks, fiom Straho’s 
mention of it, that Ravkxxa was an Etrus- 
can town, and its name is certainly sugges- 
tive of such an oiigin. But Sti’abo {Y. 

213) says it wa-J founded by Tlies^alian^, 
ic.f Pcla^gians, who, i.u being attacked by 
the Ktriis'.ans alUed themselves with the 
Umbri, who obtained i-u^^cs-siun of the city, 
while the Thc.S''alians returned home. 
Ccpr.A, in Picenuni, was also probably 
Phriwcan, for its temp’.,- u.t-, built by that 
l»eoi»lo, and numed .ii'ter their goddc'-s. 
(Jupia, or Juno. .Strabo, Y. p. 241. And 
although Parha and IMltixa (^Modena) are 
not mentioned in histoiy as Etruscan town^, 
we arc jiiNtified in legaiding them as uf 
that anthputy, by the evidence of monu- 
meiitN foiiml in tlieir teiiit'uy, wldcli Livy 
tells us once belonged the Etru'Caii^. 
Liv. XXXIX. 55. "We krow the names of 
no other Etruscan cities uoith of the A^ien- 
ninC", though Plutaich t’amill. IG) U'-'Orts 
that there were eighteen cities of wealth 
and importance in that leginii. 

There were Twelve ' hief cities aLo in 
Etruria Campaniana. Liv. Y. 33 ; .^traho, 
V. i>. 242. Tlio metinpoii'j wars Capua, 
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'Alit'i'f S[i;irta, Ari;'(W, Tliflius — nr iu Italy dI tlic iiiiddlc 

ayes, where ^ euiee, Geiii_);i, Pi^a, Fluiviu'e — were ri‘pre-^eutati\ es 
Ilf so inaiiy iudei'eiideut, sovereign state-^, po-^ses-ed rif extensive 
territory. 

Sueli seeiiia to li.ive been tlie extent ot' Ftruria in the time of 
lai'ijuinius Priseiis, when site yave a dynasty to llonie. I'rohahly 
as to a eoiinuered city. lint ere lony tlie (ianls on the north :ind 
ea>t,' tlie Sabine-i. Sanniites, anti tlreek (-(donists on the south,' 
■'Uceeeded in e mipressiny this wide-spread dominion into tlie 
< omparativelv narrow limits of tlie eeiitral reeion. 'hhis may hi' 
ealled hltriiria Proper, because it was the peculiar seat of the 
Ftrusean power — the mother-country whence the adjoininy 
districts were compiered or colonised — the source vthere the 
political and religious system of the nation took its rise — the 
region where the power of Etruria continued to flourish long 
after it had been extinguished in the rest of Italy, and where the 
name, religion, language and customs of the peoph‘ were pre- 
served for ages after they had lost their political independence, 
and had been absorbed in the world-wide dominion of Pome. 

It is of Etruria Proper that I proiiose to treat iu the following 
pages. 

It was still an extensive region of the Italian peninsula, com- 
prehending almost the wliole of modern Tuscany, tlie Ihtchy of 
Lucca, aud the Transtiberine portion of the Papal State ; being 
hounded on the north by the Apennines and the river iMagra, on 
the cast by the Tiber, on the west and south by the INIeditcr- 
ranean. This region was intersected by several ranges of moun- 
tains, lateral branches or offsets of the great sinne-houe of the 


liuilt liV tho l^tl U- al!' VC.UN Lpfnlu 

E'lirifcjj, *<!l1 ctIIuiI hy tiiom Viiltuniuiii 
iStrJio, ]ni-, , it. ; Liv, IV. .’7 ; V. Paterp. 
i 7 : .M'-la, U. -1', th’HiJi Sorvius (jul 
.Lii X. 147)1 a. .livC" it" 11 nup tinm 

wl'ip’u "igiiitip<l a ‘'i.iLoii' in lum"P<iii. 
Xi'LA <il"0 vas lit fmiinlation. 

VrU. r itpr. li)i-, i.it. Dll > MifHiA, oi PiitL'oli 

1 ['.HI' 111 . \III, 7 ; Stijpli. 1>\/. r. noTtoAof), 
i’l'Mi’Lir, IlE];prLAyFL'3r ‘ Stial'", V. p. 247 1, 
Xuf'EEiA (riiiii"tos titeilLv Muller, 
till! 4, 2) -wcic all on.e prxspsse'l I'V 
till.- Ktni^iap"; and ^Iaiuta'A in tlio 
tnill (if r.psitniii, •'iippM-scd to be Vie-tii, 
Nwi'; built by th'-iii. Strabo, V. p. 27)1. 
.'rauixruM, aDo, from tli-- tein))le of tlm 

btni"i 111 ^Minoiva on its ]iio»jp)ntory, must 

i L\c beluiigod to tiiat i-pi.plo {Stat. iv. 


II. 2 , 2 : i»\/. s r, StyfVrtt/pi : .n.d 

Muilt-r 3\ould iiiilnde ^-aloiiuin. i’.is.rj. 
jH'A'fA, or P.ETrcM, al"0 :ip|.v,a" ,it onr 
time to haw b**pu po-sso-s i,| 1, tlir Erni"- 
laiis^ lor Aii'-tox'jmi-s ’.ii. ADioii. XIV. 

dl; Viys, tluit tboimil ot trio b oIIrIii. tlio 
inhabitants ha<l I't’oii '‘'iiqihjt ;\ Imi-imu/, d 

ly the Ktriis-i an- or uoniuis. s., a'ioli,i\.. 
••li<inycd tlipir ! itiui; i_o ,iip| ,11 lip ir othoi 
• ustonis letaiUiMii oiiK on,, (.ipiph l-stiv.il 
in Avlihdi they am.iullv ! u.n.nri'd tiipii 
de"cnei ai.v. 

■ Liv. V. d-d; XX.VVIl. .77: DoKb. 11. 
17 ; Diodor. Si . XIV. p :i_:l ; plin. III. 
in : riut. <'andii. Id : b'olur. XV. 1. 

-* I.iv. IV. ;:r ; V. V. ■->(7 . riiii. 

Ill a ; Hi. Ill}-, n.ii. \'i[, ji. it ■<r'/. 
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pL'nin-uliL — in tlie noi'tliern iiart in long cliains, stretcliiiig in 
various directions — in the smitli, of inferhjr altitude, lying in 
<letached masses, and separated, not by mere valleys, but Ijy 
vast plains or table-lands. The geology (d’ the two districts 
differs as widely as their snperticial features. In tlie nortliern, 
the higher mountains, like the great chain of the Apennines, are 
chiefly comp(Jsed of secondary limestone, and attain a con- 
siderable altitude ; the lower are formed of sandstone or maid. 
The southern district shows on every hand traces of I'olcauic 
action — in the abundance of hot springs and sulphureous waters 
— in wide plains of tufo and other igneous deposits, of even later 
date than the tertiarj' formations — and in the mountains ■whicdi 
are chiefly of the same material, with beds of lava, basalt, or 
scoria*, and wduch have been themselves volcanoes, their craters, 
extinct long before the days of histoiy, being now the beds of 
beautiful lakes. Here and there, however, in this southern 
region, are heights of limestone ; now, like Sura<*ie. rearing their 
<-i'aggy peaks from the wide bosom of the vulcanic plain; now, 
stretching in a continuous range along the caast. C)n these 
physical differenci.'s depend many of the characteristic features of 
northern and southern Ktruria. 'I'he line of demarcation between 
these two great districts of Etruria is almost tliat wdiich till 
lately was the frontier between the d’uscan and Eoman States — 
i. (•., from ('osa north-eastward to Acquapendeiite, and thence 
following the course of the Pagiia till it mingles with the Tiber, 
near Orvieto. 

()f the Twelve Cities or States of Eti-uria Proper, no complete 
list is given by the ancients, but it is not dillicult in most 
instances to gither from their statements, which were the chief 
in the laud, h’oreniost among them was T.vrapTMr, where tin* 
national polity, civil and religions, took its rise. This city warn 
in the southern division c)f the land; so also were Vi-.ii and 
FALiuni, long tin* antagonists, with C.i.iiu, the* ally, of Pome ; 
and Yoi.sixir. one of the last to he subdued. Ah'i.cr also was 
prohaldy of the number. In the northern region were Vr.TC- 
r.oxi.v and perhaps Ur'iiT.i. r, near the coast,*' Cr.usuwt and Aran:- 
Tiuvi in the vale of the Chuiis, and Cokxoxa and I'l ursi.v on 
the heigiits near the Thrasymene : while A’oLATiaaar. stood 

’ Kii'vll.'- !' p'V.i.'L.iUy aiii-'iu tlie the I'EvRiviiL-e to the Litt'.i, wlio-ve daiiiis 

hnt tliG (lUHstidii i'J'm-'Ia'C'- re^t on moiiuniental, iir>t ou hi-stoiicdl evi- 

.iitn tliF '‘''inj'diath-o Ilf that oty dengc. 

.'Aid ut ^ u!i ,ui(l 1 aiii iu'dined to piao 
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apart and rulfd over a wide tract in the far north." ISe.side 
these, there were many other towns, renowned in history, or 
remarkable for their ma>>ive fortitieations still extant, f )r their 
sing'nlar tombs, or for the wonderful treasures of their sepulchral 
furniture, togetlier with numerous castles and villages scattered 
over the country, many of which will be described in the course 
of this work. 

Etruria was of old densely populated, not only in those parts 
which are still inhabited, but also, as is proved by remains ot 
cities and cemeteries, in tracts now desolated by malaria, and 
relapsed into the desert ; and what is now the fen or the jungle, 
the haunt of the wild-boar, the buffalo, the fox, and the noxious 
reptile, where man often drea<ls to stay his steps, and hurries 
away as from a plague-stricken land — 

Rus vacuum, quod non habitet. nisi noctc coact.t, 

Invitus— 

of old yielded rich harvests of corn, wine, and oil," and contained 
numerous cities, mighty, and opulent, into whose laps commerce 
poured the treasures of the East, and the more precious produce 
of Hellenic genius. Most of these ancient sites are now without 
a habitant, furrowed yearly by the plough, or forsaken as nnpro- 
lltable wildernesses ; and such as are still occupied, are, with few 
exceptions, mere phantoms of their pristine greatness — mean 
villages in the place of populous cities. On every hand are 
traces of bygone civilization, inferior in quality, no doubt, to that 
which at present exists, but much wider in extent, and exerting 
far greater influence on the neighbouring nations, and on the 
destinies of the world. 


The claims of these several cities will 
he (li'scua.sed, wlieii they aic treated of 
re.apectively. Tlie above is the clas^itica- 
tion which appears to me tohcsanctione«l hy 
ancient writers : it agrees, save in the aiih- 
btitution of Vulci for Ru&ellre, with that of 
Cluver ^Ital. Ant. II. p. 453), ami Cmmer 
(Anc. Italy, I.). Micali (Ant. Pop. Ital. 
I. p. 14o) ailo[>ts it with the e.vception of 
Falerii, for Mhich he offers no huli'titnte. 
Xiehuhr (I. p. 118, et mlmit^ the 
claims of all, save Falerii and C'>it'»na, 
and hesitates to supply the void -with 
Fie-julie, OdSia, or Capeua. !Muller iEtni>k. 
IL 1, 2 ; 1, 3', to those given in the text, 
add* five — PUa*, FwMihe, Satuniia or Cale- 


tra, Vulci, ami Salpinuiii — m])Os.o cI.uiih, 
he think'', mu-'t he admittfil, and sugL:csts 
that they may have held tiiat i ink at dif- 
fereiit iicriods, or luive I'ccn a''''i«.iatcd le- 
spectively with some one nf the u-'t. Nnel 
des Vergeis ranks hotli Yiilbi and Ru.'^elh'' 
among the Twelve, and exclinlc^ Falerii. 
Etrnric et Ic" Ktin.'^fpie-', I. je 2i>:3. 

' Tile feitility of Elnuia was lenowncd 
of old. Dii'dmus tV, p, 31d) say.s it wa-^ 
second to that <4’ no utlii-r Laid. Liv. IX. 
33 : XXII. 3; \aiiLi, lie lln't. I. 'd, 41. 
The Koman", even in feiy e.irly time", 
to receive com iium liitiuria, in times 
of famine. Llv. II. 31 ; IV. I'i, 13, 25, 
52. 
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T he sitfx of the fitiex viirieil iicei)V(lii]i>- to tlie iiaturo of the 
oi'oiukI. In tlie volcanic district, where the v were must thickly 
set, they stood on the level ot the plains, yet were not unpro- 
tected hy nature, these plains or rather table-lands beiny every- 
where intersected hv ravines, the eleavin<<'s of the earth under 

• O 

volcanic action, which form natural fosses of great depth round 
tlie clitf-bound islands or promontories on which the towns were 
built. Such was the situation of A'eii, ( 'lere, Falerii, Sutrinm, 
and other cities of historical renown. The favourite position was 
on a tongue of land at the junction of two of these ravines. In 
the northei'u district the eitii'S stood in more counnanding 
situations, on isolated hills ; hut never on the suniniits of scarcely 
accessible mountains, like many a. Cyclopean town of Central 
Italy, whidr — 

Like an eagle's nest, hangs on the crest 
' *f purple Apennine." 


how grmiud, without any natural strength of site, was always 
avoided, though a few towns, as Luna, Tisay Cravisciv. Pyrgi, for 
maritime and eommereial purposes, stood on the very level of the 
coast. 

The position of the cities of Ktrnria is in some measure a key 
to Iter civilization and political condition.'' Had tiny been on 
mountain-tops, we might have interred a state of society little 
removed from harbarism, in which there was no security or 
confidence between the several communities. Had they stood on 
the unbroken level of the jilains, we slimild have seen in them 
mi index to an amount of internal security, sucli as now!. ere 
existed in those early times, ^'et is their medium position not 
inconsistent with a considerable degree of civilization, and a 
generally peaceable state of society. I'hey are not sm h sites as 
were selei'ted in later times, especially by the Homans; hnt it should 
he borne in mind, that the political constitution of early Italy, as 
of Creece, was entirely municipal — that cities were states, and 
citizens soldiers — and fortifications were as indispensable to the 
cities of old, as standing armies and fieets are deemed to he to 
the states of Modern Europe. The Etruscans especially appear 
to have trusted more to their ramparts than to the valour of their 
warriors. 

Hefiire we coiisiiler the institutions of Etruria, it may lie well 

S .sti'.ilin (XIII. p. .V.X) cites ri.ito a- 
lulinting out the xxivitioTi nf LitieN as tests 
VoH I. 


of eivilizcition, illii'^trutin^ t’p~ -v pjw hy the 
siK-.essive cities ol the Ti'tah 
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to ^!»y a Word (jii the oriyiii td’ tlie people, and the source ot their 
civili/atioii. 

It must he remarked, that tlie ])eoj)le known to tlie Uoiiiaus 
as Etruscans were not tlie oriuinal inhahitants of tlie laud, but 
a mixed race, composed partly of the earlier occupant', jiartly 
of a people of foreign oriyin, who hecame dominant by riyht of 
conipiest, and eiiyrafted their peculiar civili/ation on that pre- 
viously existing in the laud. All history concurs in representing 
the earliest occupants to have heeu Siciili, or Unihri. two of the 
most ancient races of Italy, little removed, it is probable, from 
barharisni, though not noinade, but dwelling in towns. I hcn a 
people ol Greek race from Thessaly, the I’elasgi, entered Italy at 
the head of the Adriatic, and crossing the Aiieiinines, and allying 
themselves with the Aborigines, or mountaineers, took possession 
ot Etruria, driving out the earlier inhabitants, raised towns and 
lortified them with mighty walls, and long ruled sui>reme, till 
they were in turn conrjuered hy a third race, called by the (rreeks 
Tyrrheni, or Tyrseui, hy the Itomnns Etrusci, Tnsci, or Thusci,'’ 
and h}' themselves, Easena,^ wlio are supposed to have established 
their power in the land about 290 years before the foundation ol 
Home, or 1014 before Christ." 

The threads of the history, however, of these r.-iees are so 
entangled, as to defy every attempt at nnravelment : ami the 
eoiifusii)!! is increased hy the indiscriminate application of the 
word Tyrrheni, which was used hy tlie ancients as a synonym, 
sometimes of I’elasgi, sometimes of Etrusci. 

Amid this confusion, two facts stand out with prominence. 
Eii'st — that the land was inhabited before the Etruscans, pro- 

Plin. III. Sj If); i)inn H.il. I. t, O'E M.uiuert Gyi'-. j,. r.ii'; ; (‘'lanitt, 

f t. IkiD'l. I. 11 K wcic * allu*! T\i I. l*;l. Tlio name “'IliMia, ' m 

it i-s .s.rul, fioiii tlic fortint .itinn.s— Ti/ptrets — llc"'iia/' is .''Uiuc-tiiugs mpt \\ittt<di tlia 
tlicy Atgig tljf lii't t-> lai'-e in Italy (Dioii. sepuli-liEil iivns (tf Ktiuria. A iliain nt 
Hal. 1. I'le. ut. ) . aii'l Xii-mi. ovTliu.'>ti, fn-m nnjiiutaiii' in Tii'caiiy, in.t far fiGiii AiL/iiat, 
tlitir ir'pjnc-iit sa-riM. •.«. — otto tov difeiy — is to liavn ictaiucil tlio iiaiin.- it’ Ka-t ua 
Serv, a'l Ail-. J'.n. II ; X. 1<>4 ; to tlie pic-cut clay. Ann. last. Is.-.t! 

I’liiE Hi. ^ ; I t Fc't. r. Ti!''c u". Ktuiiia p. 77. 

i-s sai'I to lio <1. ii\C'l fn.m eVepoy and opos, " This is tlio ].eii‘»l w hii h MiiJluriKti iisk. 
hcTUiisc it lay Icev'cnd the Tihei. Serv. t-inl. 'J ; IV T, la'it'ifUis the (inn- 

ud iEii. XI. alls. I’>ut tlie f‘t\molosies r-f lueiiceilieiit "f tlie Ktnis,-an era, letcrred 

tlie Kiaiian' ,ii e -'-nei >l]y ton ed. and laiely to I'V Cen.''i*riuiH^ ])j,. A’atali XVII 
to he ch‘p( ml: ,\ lai. Tliii'si la i-, .( late word, Ilelhi^^ aeice" w ith luni. Ann. Iimt. H'rh, 
not to l,e touncl in the eailkr cwiteis. j.. 'j-j;, Xiehnin d j,. - 

i)ion. Hal. I. e. do. Some cviiteis ever, woul. Uauv the fii lAi lisc-an .so 

take Pui'ena to he hut a form of T\ i>eni, as far Pack a- 4J4 y_ai - hefoie tlie hnmda- 

either a coirnjition rioni it, as T\r — '•eui^ tiou uf Koine, or tu n.r. 

lla — .^ciii ; Ol a Loiitiattion of it, as Ty 


'\ 
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peiiy so called, took p.as^es^iou of it. And r^eeundly — that the 
h.ti'iiscans came trum abi'o.ad. From what country, however, is 
a prohlciii as much di'.piitcd as auv iu the whole compass of 
classical impiii'v. 

It is not compatible witli tlie object of this ■work to enter fullv 
into this iptestion. yet it cannot he passed by in silence. To 
ynide us, we have data ot two kinds — the records of the ancients, 
and the extant monuments ot the I'ltruscaiis. The native annals, 
which may be presumed to have spoken explicitlv on this point, 
have not come down to Us, and we have only the testimony of 
tireek and Ihimau writers, d'lie concurrent voice ('f these — 
historians and yeoerapher^, philosophers and poets — with one 
solitary exception, marks the Ftruscans as a tribe of Lydians, 
who, leavine' their native land on account of a i>rotractcd iamine, 
settled iu this part of It.dy. ’ The di'.seutient voice, however, is 
of great importance — that of Jtionysius of Halicarnassus — one of 
the most accurate and diligent antii'^uaries of his times, and an 
authority considered by riiaiiy as suthcient to outweifgh the vast 
body of opposing evidence. His objections are two-fold. First 
— that Xanthus. an early native historian of Ijydia, well versed in 
the ancient history of his land, makes no mention of any such 
emigTation, and never speaks of the Ftruscans as a colony from 
Lydia. Secondly — that iicitlier in language, religion, laws, nor 
customs, was there any similarity betueeii the L^'diaiis and 
Etruscans — i.c. as they existed in his day. He consequently 
maintained that the Etruscans -were autochthons — a view not 
held by any other ancient wiiter whose works have come down to 


* ‘‘ The father of Iti^turv ‘ i- tliu 
that le'-oitls tin-* tiaditioii. IToio*!. I. !•!. 
It i-> iiioiitiou'.'il c>r .ilhuluT t'l aK" ^ y Sti.-l"'. 
I’lutaieh, aiiil 1 a i-"liliinu auu>nu t !)•; c's'. 

and hy a flow d of Uoiaaii i il'T - — < 'd fi ", 
I’liny, SfiKxa, Val-niu- TfStn-, 

Pateiculii-, Ajipian, Yiiuil, Hora. u. <>'1,1. 
L'alullu'!, .Slim- IialKU-. Statin-, Tornil- 
Uaii, hf-tu-, Sfiviu-, du-tlii, and llntihu-. 
Th(‘ tiaditioii a- icLitcd bv il'Todotn-, 
ufhotjd I'V Sni-viu-s, wa- tljm: — In tli'* 
leLjii of Atvs theiL* wa- a ]'intiai*d 
famine in Lyilia ; and m i»r«lcr t" toi_'t 
theii mi-eiv the ]t*ua»le ]tad loioiu-., t-* 
uaiiie> and .uiiu-* iiH'iit-. .hkI in\eiil'’d d'' • , 
and ball, the and tlio iiumji'H. 

:ll»^tall!Ul;; lioiii loi.id ou alteiiiat" d.A- 
wlien th-'V e theiii-''lvf'- nj* totlu.— : u- ’• 
divemmn-. For eighteen \eai- thry tint- 


contFiuetl to e\i-t, lait at length, their 
eoiilition 5 eing in no \\\ty improwd, it wa-^ 
.ti^ieed that liall the tuition -houhl (‘luitiiatf, 
nii'lei the >oudu< t of Tyuheun-, the kiuu 
son. Art"!* v<u!i*u- wanileumf', thev 
reu' hed the *.i'a-t ol I mbtia, and theie 
e-tsibli-lKd tliem-elve-, eXi.han^InLf the 
name of L'diatisfor that of TynlieuLiim, 
111 Ijoiioiii of timir k-a'lci. A mote j'lo 
l.al'le \->i"n ol tin- Miidi'.ition i-, uivtit 
by Aiiij- in.'h'-, an Atheiii.iu hi-toiian ia}i. 
Strab. V. I.. wlio -tate- that the 

le. i-Ti Li-l «'iloiii/:ed ub,,iit Leiuuos and 
Im'a..-; and then •soiug. of them joined 
Tuilnnu- ill" hyliaii in Iin enin_natioii to 
it lU. i’l.i- ai . ouut 1 - iicailv in ae'f 'itl.U! e 
wilIiTlua _n\oii I.\ riutar-ii ( iioiniilu-, 2', 
that the iynhom pi--od <iruiudly iiom 
The-saiy to L;. >]ia aii'l theiiee to ItnlN. 
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ns, yet siipoested tn him hy tlie iiiet that they wove niilike tven- 
ether rare in hnimiaee, manners, and en-^t'ml-^.‘ I’liis view lai' 
heeii adopted bv iNlieali, ^\l^o may be su'.peeted ot national par- 
tialities, when he attempt-^ to prove that the early eivili/ation ot 
Italy was indigenous. ’ 

different opiinon wa'^ liehl bv Xiebnhr — tliat the letrusean-' 
were a ui^rthern tribe wlio invaileil Italy from the llha tian Alp^. 
and eoii(|nered the Tvrrlieiie-lVlaspi. the earlier ])os-~e^'ors ot 
the land, — that the true Etruseans were tliese Illnetian invader', 
and that the term Tvrrheni was 'trietly applieable only to the 
Pelasgie, or subject part id’ the population. I'his theory i' 
worthy of respect, as comiiie from siieh a source, but it is directly 
opposed to the statements of ancient writers.® Xor does the 
well-known fact that monuments like the Iltruscan. and inscrip- 
tions in a character very similar, have been found amonu the 
Pduetian and Xoric Alps, come to its aid. For though we are 
told by Livy and others, that the Etruscans occupied llhaetia, it 
was only when they had been driven by the Gauls from tlieir 
settlements in the plains of the I’o. .Ml history concurs in 
marking the emigration to have been from the south northwards, 
instead of the contrary.' The subjoined specimen of llhado- 
Etruscan art contlrms Tdvy’s testimony as to tlie degeneracy and 
semi-barbarism of these Etiaiscan emigrants.' 


Dicn. ILil. I. •’?, 30. 

*’ Ant. Poii. I. < aj) Vlf 

•' Nicliuiir, T. ]i. llG, it So liieat 

an authoiity iiatuiaily in it'' tiain .i 

crowd of (German wiitciv, n«>t unwilling to 
adojit an opinion so liatteiing to tlie mti i'- 
hi lilt . Tlie vit-w, liowevei, ot a Klia tain 
t'li^iii of tlie Etnis'-an r.n.e had keen pre* 
\ iou'ily licld liy Ereret, and )>y Ileuie. It 
i-s fonndt'd uii the le-'CmElanre of the name 
“ liasena, which the Etruscan^ gave tliem- 
selve'i, to Klneti — on the •'tatenient of the 
am ients that the llha ti were of Etnise.in 
oiigin'-oii tlie analogy certain dialect's now 
s-l'oken in the''e region'' i>ear to tlie Etni.-i- 
‘aii — and on the fact that no eailier i»ipn 
latioii than the EtiTmi'an recoided to 
ha\e inhahited tho'-e luountaiiG. 

Niehiihr (II. ]>. :rlh) even ''Upj)ojses that 
UT one time the Etrim-can r.ue extended 
iioitli of the Alps inttt Alsiee and the jdains 
of (iermany, and cites, in eoutirination ot 
Ill's view, the wall" on Mont Sainte Odilie, 
in the tormei cunntiy, wliii-lj ai-e v.-iy 


similar to tho>e of Volterra, and nnlike the 
woiksj of the <iaid" or Homans. 

" I/i\y di'tim tly a"seit" the cmi^iatioii 
to have heen Imm tlie jil.nns to the 
mountain.", on the iiiva"iou of the I’o-Nale 
Ity the f-raid'! : and lie, a" a native of 
I’adua, "peak." with tlie mme autliontvon 
thi" ."ul»je<r. A!i>ini," <[no<[ne ea gentii-U" 
liaud diihie oiigo e"t, maxliiio Kh.« ti". '[iiov 
liHM ips.a etteiaiunt, ne iiuid ex .inti'pio 
jirader somim lingua-, nee einn incoirup- 
tiiiii, retineient. V. oo. He nKn st.itc" 
that the Twelve EtniM an citie-s ot A'<irt]icin 
Ktruiia weie founded siih"(M|UL-utlv to tlios,. 
of Ktiiuia Eloper, heing so many co]( niie" 
of the original Twehe litic". lUmtov 
Thimeoiiuu ]>roIem arlutiantur, a ‘Talii' 
joiNo's, duce Uha-to. Eliii Xat. Ilmt. III. 

<ralli . . . "(‘'Uhn-s Tu'-ios, e.\]nil(‘i unt 
Tu"ci <juoi|ue tiuce Elueto, uvitis "cdil'ii" 
amis."is, Alpe" oc(.upa\fie; et ex nomine 
dneisgentO" Ehmtoruni enndiderunt. Jimtin. 
XX. r*. 

^ The"e rigniC" fonn part of a ]iroc(>"ion 
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.V of Niebulir'-^ view was held liy (Jtfried IMlillfi' — ■ 

that tlit‘ later element in the Mtriiscan nation was from T^ydi.i. 
yet roinposed injt of natnes, hut of Tvrrliene-l’elasoi who had 
settled on the coasts of Asia oliiior ; and that the earlier lords of 
till- land were the loiseiia. Ifoin tlie iiiimntaiiis of Illuetia. wlu> 



ill it.rn'i' tnuiiil, in 1''!.', at -M itiMi, a 
%illa'^e nil thtj U' n tlioru *vlni»e nt .Mnimt 
lirt'iiiifi . ill tin.* Tsinl. Jk-Mik*" tlii'. v\eie 

fnlUhl nth':'!' .'ilnr'llu I'Cliei-'. nt whii li 

lia-s pHuili'-t" I niiton'liut: tin.* 

vnrv liko til'* ''i '‘IK'S m the tnml.s at i'lmisi 
aii'l Taniuinii : piuL*.'' nt ainher an*! cnial, 

uhii/ir ami riiiu'' nt iimn/” At Suiineh- 
hiirLi. 1- mile's Jisitant, nianv •similar rtli.-s. 
weie ill I'lnimht tn liu^ht ; tn_mlhei 

with ' HieiaiT luii-s nt’ Itla* k w.ile, .Uni 

kni\i'' nt hmii/e. A t'.-w \eai' j'l'.xmns, 
111 .1 se|)uL hie at /alli, in tiie aui.ieiit Anii- 
' uiii. ^^ele fouinl tNS'o hionze ia-''iiie's, A\ith 
iii'i uiitmiis. ill a i.h.nv.'lei \erv lik*.- the 
Ktin-'miii. Ami in the salh*y nf (’iinhri. 
'I mil -s imiii Tieiit in the T\i •!, .i hmn/n 
"I bm ket, Mas, 'ImenNeU'! m 1''-''. 
beaiinuhve in-s'-niiitiniis in ^ •siinilu* lAia- 

la'-tfi . dial it i-s lemai'kable tint it m 
tniiml near tiu* tnrivut Lavi-s, ami that ih.it 
\ ni V V ni '1 n. I m s m one nf tin* inM ri]'!!'*!!" 


<iio\:melli, Veimicii intmim .u ib/i. ml 
una iii'.'.ii/.ionc Re/m-Kii ii'w a Le aiitn hif^. 

Ke/an-KtillM.lie M.n^'eite rre-"-" Matiai . 

Min.ili, Mnmimetiti Im.-'liti, j). nbl. if .'t*'/. 
t.iv. a‘j. At Va'leiia, lu the Tvinl, Ktiim- 
( an tniiil'" li.ive been Jniiml. nim lieainiLi: 
all Kti n-' an umi-iqitinii Li:ia\eii nn it" li'l. 
Ann. Jimt. is.'jij, pp. 7b- 7^. Ueii'" nt 
vmy Mmiiar ehaia'-ter. Imwever, are dis- 
inveie.l in di'-triet'. novel' i>nss.f.^ j,v the 
Kli um all's. Sm li aie the Huuaneaii ill's! rip- 
tiniis. i-'Mii'l in th<“ \emtiaii teiritni\, in 
tii.it >inel nt it ii\ will'll Li\\ telU 
iievei belniued tn the Kirimi-aim Lin. V. 
n*; Mieh aie the holinet's n\ ith siliiilai' 
ill's* liptinn-s, 'iis, meied in between 

Alaibnii; ami Ka Ikei'-laua Hi Slsti.i. 
Alnali, Al-m, Ine-'l. 1". . i it Ami )i is 
the unl'l tenpie, aU < N\ith an Hii^aiieaii 
Ill's, riptmn* t'.mnd in 1 '>?>.' in AVullailili. 
AUi.ilI. n]». eit. p. d:'.7 ; llull. limt 

p. '.’n. lait at C.i-stel Vntm. m. a Atn'leiia 



xxxviii OPIXIOXS OF LEPSIUs^, [iNTUourcTinx. 

driving buck the Umhriiins, and uniting with the Tvirheni on 
the Tai'(|uinian eoa^t, i'ornied tlie J-itrusean race.'' 

A more iveent opinion i-^ that ot‘ Lep^.iu■^, who utterly rejects 
the llhietiau theory of Xiehnlir and Muller, pronouncing it most 
improhahle that the arts and seieiice^, the literature and religious 
disciiiline, the refined civilization of Ktruria. originated with a 
rude race of numntaineers from the 'I'yiad ; although they may 
well have been introduced by the Tyrrhene-Pelasgi. He idso 
rejects the Lydian tradition of Herodotus, chiefly on the ground 
ot the silence of Xanthus, which he regards as conclusive evidence 
against it. His theory is tliat the Tyrrlieue-Pelasgi, leaving 
Thessaly, entered Italy at the head of the Adriatic, made their 
first establishments at the mouths of the l*o. eventually crossed 
the Apennines, and occupied Etruria, after comprering the Em- 
hrians who then possessed it, from whom they took three 
hundred cities. He thinks there was m) suhseipient occupation 
of the land by any foreign people, hut that the Umbrians continued 
to inhabit it as a subject race, like the 8axons in England after 
the Xorman conquest, and that this mixtiu’e of I'mbrians with 
Pelasgians, produced what is known as the Ltruscan nation.^ 

Mommsen, the historian of Home, rejects alike tlie Lydian 
origin of the Etruscans, and their identity with tlie Pelasgi, or 
the Tj'rrhene pirates of the .Egiean seas, with wliom they had 

on the other hand, a hronze inirror lia^ uu Ktru>o.in .'sopuldiral in'sCuptlon lias hecn 

heen fouutl with tigure." |>vet.T''Oly in tlio loniid. i!u!] In>-t. 1^71, p]' At 

same style us tlmsy uf Kha-ti.i, und app.i- Vuudui, at at liuscUj no.tr AIos* 

lently by the same artist. Cuvcduni, Ann. sundi la in PioduiDiit. and at Adiia. gonuiiio 

Inst. 1842, p. 67, ef seq. tav. d'Agg. H. Ktnivran inM*ii}>tinn's have I'ceu found 

In tlii.s northern tli.'trnt i*f Itulv inuiiv (L-tn/i. II. p. ti 4 '' ; .Mulku, I. ]ip. 140, 

relnjs have been luund wliirJi substantiate 114, Ibt), and .it the la't-ii.iiiied ]4aie 

its recorded posj-e-ssiun by the Ktruscans. iiainted va>e^ t>t' gieat be-uity, like tlmse 

Of the recent disctiveries at Ikdogna, and of Vuki and otliei ceineteiies of Centi.J 

at Marzalfiitto in its neiglilwaiihood, a «le- Ktniria, Iiuve been laoii,iht to liklit in 

tailed account is given in Chajiter LXIV, abnndanre. Hull. Inst. IS 11, ]'p. I’lr', 

of this Muik. At C'astel Vetio, ami Sa\ig- 142 ; Mbali, Abut Int-il jip. 27P 2y7, t.i\. 

nano, near IModena, a number of tombs 45 , 4b. In tin.' bilk Kiniini al-o, 

liave been opened witli simil.u fiunitme. tombsvervUketheKtiUMunbatelieeudi--- 
Hull. Inst. 1841, pp. 77f 7P; lSb 8 , )*. 2 iiH ; tottied. Toiini, I ji. gj]. 

Ann. Inrt. loc cit. In the iieiglibourbottd "t '■* .Muller, Ktiusk eiul. 2, 4 12; 2, 10. 
Paiina numerous obje^.ts have been louml This upinioii k in p.ut l.ivouted bv riutaich 
XJrnviiig the existence of tlic s.ime laie in ( Roinul 2b wlm the Tvitlieni jias^ed 
that legion in veiy eailv times Hull. Imm Tbe.'-''.d\ to L\dia, and tnuu L\di.i 

Inst. lS7.k px-. 140- 14P. At Aiaim and t- Italy. Vi rStpab.* V. p. 221. 

R.o\io, in the distiiet ot Lugaim, at Men- ^ i.ep'-ius, I'el.tp die Ikirbeiiiseben- 

diTsio, Lignirno, 8 est-, U'ale ide, and in the i’ela&ger in Etiuuen. Neailv the s.tme 

Canton TiAno, many ktiu^cMu antiiputies xiew wa- lield by tlie l.ito .Mi. Millinaeii, 

have been .Ikcovered. Hulk J„^t. IS 75 , Tian>. ib>y. So., Jnteiat. 11. 1884. Ann. 

pp. 2 u0-2o: 3. At Tievisiu in the Valtelline, InM. 1.884,1). 280 . 
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MiJMMSEy, AND OTHEES. 


iiothiiit] wliatever in coiaiiioii. He ascrlljes the (’oufusion het\\eeu 
the^e ])tii])le, made hy the ancients as well as hy the niodenis, to 
the accidental resemblance between the narne.s 'riirseivti .Etrus- 
can'^), and the Torrhchi, or 'riirrhcni , of Lydia, which resemblance 
seems to him the only foundation for the Imdian tradition of 
Hei'odotus. As the principal cities of hlti’uria were all in the 
interior and as the movements of the Etruscans in historic 
times were always from north to stjiitli (’.*), he thinks the Etrus- 
cans must have reached the peninsula by land, and that their 
origin must he sought in the north or west of Italv, and ]>ro- 
hahly in the llhictian Alps, because the earliest iuhahitants of 
that mountainous region spoke Etruscan even in historic times.' 

It would take too long to record all the o])iuions and shades of 
ojiinion held on this intricate subject. Snhice it to say that the 
origin of the Etruscans has been assigned to the Oreeks — to the 
Egyptians — the Pluenicians — the Canaanites — the Libyans — the 
'L’artars — the Armenians — the Cantabrians or Basques — the 
Goths — the Celts, an old theory, revived in our own days by Sir 
'SVilliani Betham, who fraternises them with the Irish — and to 
the llyksos, or Shepherd-Kings of Egypt. I know not if they 
have been taken for the lost Ten Tribes of Israel, but, ccrfc.s, a 
very pretty theory might he set up to that effect, and supported 
hy arguments which would appear all-cii.gent to every one who 
.swears by Coningsby." 

The reader, when he perceives how inany-sided is this 
<]uestion, will surely thank me for not leading him deeply into 
it, yet may hardly like to be left among this chaos of iqiinions 
without a guiding hand. Amid the clash and contlict of such a 
host of combatants, who shall attempt to establish harmony? — 
and where there are “giants in the land,’" vho shall ho])e to 


prevail against them ? 

No one, of Ciuirse, in our days accepts in full the legend as 


- I. c. ‘J. 

Xot to laeution minor aiialotrie-, tbere 
is one ut >0 striking .i char.u'tcr, .is >.iti'-- 
I.Kt<aily to iirovf, not ;i •Ic'-ccnt ti'*iii 
Al'iahaiii, but ail intoiv<»ni>e nmie oi lc-'"i 
<bre'-t " itli the llebitNis, ami at le.i'it an 
miieiital It i' in the . et 

the Ltiusc.ui’', will! aroaiil- ‘Oi the.iutlinxity 
<it’ cU'- I't tlieir own iaiG, ttt h.i\e he- 

lUtt the Cieatur ^pent I-,*"-*" ^e.u- 
in liG H|)f.'iMtiou^ ; ‘-t which were 

to the woik of eie.ition, .ui>l a- 
jij.iiA to the dui.itioii -iiihe weiM. In the 


liiM thoii.v iii-l h.j m.itle luMVCH and o.iitli. 

In the'^coml, the tqipaivnt tii luantf iit, and 
» ailed It heaven. In the third, tlie sea 
and .dl the w.Uci', whidi ate in the earth. 

Ill the loiutli, the .tii'-at li^uht uu, iiiooii, 

and •'t.U''. In the tilth, even "onl of hud", 
rei'tik''. ami tViup.fuoted aniinah, in the 
ail, eaith, .ind watei". At the t-nd of the 
sixth, ni.m. Suida", Tepprjeta. 

To say that we ie<A..mi"..‘ heie a hleiidiii;^ oI 
Kti n"'..ui doetniies with the Mo-^aiv aheouiit 
of the <-Teati"n.a< Mulhn i III. 2. 7 inh-fivve" , 
dties iiui make tiie aualn^'V le-" i',Tiiarkal)le. 



\1 THE KTKU.'CAX AXD I:u>rAN Tl;Al)rniiX> 


l\ 1 K.IIM I 1 J'IN, 


ii'ci ii'ilcd liy Hei'oilutu-.. l)Ut it simply ;i' lirariiiu 

tfstiuiuiiy to the T^yiliiin, i>r nither 1 shoiiUl sny Asiatic, urigiu ot 
the Etruscans. For tny own part, F cont'ess that 1 do not 
perceive that the crowd of authorities who laaintain tliat origin 
liave been put /uu'.s- dc ciiiiihiit hy tile <lictum of Eioiivsius. 
There seeiiis to he life in tlieiii yet. 'J’hey (dearly la'present the 
popular traditions, not of the Floiiiaiis only, hut of the Jitruscaiis 
also, foi' what was current on studi a uuitter aiiiong the foriaer, 
could hardly havt' heeii opposed to the traditions of the latter, 
llesides, we have it on record that the Etruscans (daiiued foi 
themselves a F.ydiau origin. Tacitus tells us that in the tiiiu 
of Tiberius, dejiuties from Sardis recited before the Flonian 
s(‘nate a decree of the Jdtniscaus, decdaring their consanguinity, 
on the ground of the early colonizatlun of Etruria by the 
Lydians.^ This popular tradition might not of itself be decisive 
of the (piestion, but when it is confirmed by a counnirison of tlie 
recorded customs and the extant monuments of the two iieojiles. 
as will presently be shown, it comes with a force to niy mind, 
that will not admit of rejection."' I cannot yet consent to 
consign it to “ the limbo of unsubstantial hdudcs " to whi(di it 
is contemptuously condemned by a recent writer on "the 
Etruscans.”'’ 


■* Tai it. Ann. IV. 5.'*. Tlii' tia«l)ti«'n 
jqipciai*'' T<! have heen at lea^t a^s t«lil a-s 
llnmulus, riutuuli iK"m. c. relates 
tliat til it niuiiaveh, when he nHKjiieie-l 
Veil, aii'l ;;raiitetl Iier.i tmee tor loo \cai>. 
le<l tlie \aii'iui.'(he(l tliiet ot the Veiciitiiie-s 
111 tiiuni|>h tliioiigh lioitie. To (.oiumeiTo- 
rate thi- triuiiqih the ilomans. \slieiiever 
they ort'ered a "acritioe foi any victoiy, 
Wfie V, ont tt» le.td an old man cla«l in a 
fi/jif j/rafi.i'fii ciiid eariiiii a uoldeii hulf'i 
iouiid hi> neth, tioiii the Foiiiui t(» the 
h’apitol. I'lei.eded liv a lieiahl wiio .'.liouted, 
'• i^atdl. Ill’s to >ell 1 ” 

The aiguiiiLiit of l>ion\s.in'. ic-ts on 
the negative authority of Xanthu-'. Xantlnw 
wa" a Lydian, yet \M-ote in (freek. and wa-*. 
NOiiiewliat eailier than Herodotii-', who is. 
■'.lid to have taken Mmie of hi-s m.itter ahout 
iailia finia him, Kithoiu-s, .i|». Athen. 
XIL 11. Vet tliere is a dould if Xaiithus 
ueie veall> the author of the his-toys attri- 
huted to him, a-^ Atliena u.s (lu«/. eit.) |ilainlv 
.show-s. Hevu'lotii.s five’s the tiaditiou a:? 
one cuueiit witli the Lydians of hix ,lay. 
The tiullifiil historian of anthjviity, who.^e 


gieat laeiit i- the simyh.. tiU'tilig tid< iity 
witiiwhifh he reeoids ulmt ho heaid -x 
MW. (ould not have mvented it. H>. 
dniihtlesss heaid it, ami l.ookocl it just as 
lie hoai.i it, not .ailiiy to stiq> it oi its 
iiKiedihle adjuiiets. Xantlni' ]>i ( (I mI . i \ 
lejetted it as unv\oithy ot regoiil, >,]< 
ai.'.ount of the luytlih.al i-haEuter ut t}iM>- 
adjmiets. 

^ ContejnjK'iMiy l(o\ Oit. 1^7.1, 

7]1*. -Ml. Alevaiidei .Muu ,i\ lines ii(.f 
adv.iH«.e a slnuiou of argument in siipjinit 
of tlii.s eoiideniiiatioii The dint ot his 
M-ry inteie.stiug aitnle on Ktiuxaii ait is 
to the i‘i'o}'ahilit \ , tioia a i "nsnler.i - 

tiou ot the elo.se similanty ot styl,. i.etweei, 
the early .silver eoiris of TluaM,. and the 
engiMveil s'xu.ihs of Ihiuiia, tliat tin 

Eti ii.s« an-s and (lieeks Ipi,] i ,,)iii,,i)ii 
f.ithers in tlie I’elasgi, and that this juuijih- 
in Italy de\elojiod int.i tin- Ktnisi.ms- a 
theoiy not v^uy unlike that iiioiuanele-l la 
Lepsiiis. l>ut till.-; is a \eiv liniittd Mew 
of a niaiiv-.sided suhject. :\Ir Munay 
omits to take into < oiis.jij,.,^y,,,j the many 
sinking oiieiit.d analogues In the e.ulie.st 
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I N 1 111 '111 (' 1 li IN 

Will'll II trilif likt' tlif (i\]i^ies, ANitliout limi i- nr liuine. with- 
out littr.iture ur liistnrv. without ilxed reliuiou^ creed, hut 
w illiii," to adojit that of any eouiitry where tlieir lot iiiav he 
< a^t. witli no nioral peenliarity beyond their iioiuade life and 
I’omiisli liahitN — when such a jieople assert that they come from 
J-.p\l)t or elsewhere, we believe them in proportion a^ we find 
their personal peculiarities, their languai^e, habits, and ciistonis. 
are in accordance with those of the people from whom thev 
I'laiin their origin. Their tradition is credible only when con- 
liruied from other sources. But when a people, not a nierc^ 
tribe, but spread over a large extent of territory, not a iioiiiade. 
seiiiibarbarous, unlettered race, but a nation settled for ages in 
one country, possessing a literature and national annals, a 
systematic form of government and ecclesiastical polity, and a 
degree of civili/ation second to that of no contemporary people, 
save (ireece, — a nation having an extensive commerce, and 
freipient iiitei'cuursi' with the most polite and civilized of its 
fellows, and probably with the very race from which it claimed 
its descent, — when such a people lays claim traditionally to a 
dehnite origin, which nothing in its manners, customs, or creed 
ap[iears to belie, but many things to confirm — how can we set 
the tradition at nought ? — why hesitate to give it credence 
It was nut so much a doubtful hctioii ot poetry, assumed tor a 
peculiar purpose, like the Tri.ijan origin of Hume, as a record 
preserved in the religious hooks of the iiati<jn, like the t'hrunicles 
of the -lews. 

If this tradition of the r.ydiau origin of the lltruscans he 
borne out by their recorded maimers, and by monumental 
evidence, it must entirely outweigh the couHicting and nnsup. 
jiorted testiuuuiy of I'ionysius. Xay, granting him to have 
spoken advisedly in asserting that there was no reseiuhlanee 
between the two people in language, religion, or custonis, it 
would he well explained by the lapse cd' more than a thousand 
years from the traditional emigration to his day,' — a iwriod much 
more than sufficient to effiice all superfieial analogies hetweeu 
peo[)le so widely severed, and subjected to such ditfereiit ex- 
ternal intlueiices, and a 2ieriod during which the Lydians were 

Aitl'tl' tliB IbtiU'st .lu-s, notul'ly lu f"i I'V Lumiiien ial lii>\\ y\ ct mti- 

thy A/" '7 m /'.« >\ cUe, ami ntlier MK-h uiialo.Ti* '• luatu, witli tlie Ivmt ; aiul aknvo .dl. he 
in tlieii "N '•tt’iii of gnveruiiieiit, their I leed, toiget-s the i-solatfl iharaitei nf tluai Ltii- 
ifUeiMa' lU-'i-ipline, hubit>. aiitl eUstoiu-. mia^e, ^^hl«-ll beui-'Uot the leuiote'-t artiuify 
in Yhkh they ditiered ’widelv fr'»m the tt» that oi Grceee. 

ideLk-s. and Mhith arc net to he aeet.iiiited ‘ \ elleuis rateigldas- il, li s,tate' that 
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puriK>''ely ile^Tailed liy Cvu'^, till they liail '■lust all tlieir 
pi'istine viituf, wliile tlif Eitnisc-aiis, tlum^li aEo snlijeateil to 
a toreigu yoke, eoiitiiiued to advance in the art-^ of civili/ed life.'* 

Xu lact can be more clearly e-^tahlislied tlian the oriental 
character ot the civil and religion-^ jiolitv, the social and domestic 
manner.s, and the early arts of the Iftriiscans ; and traces of this 
affinity are ahnndant in their monuiiients, especially in tliose of 
the most remote antiquity, whicli slmw none of the inflnence of 
Hellenic art. 

Like the -Vssyrians, llahvlonians, higv[)tians, and Hindoos, 
the Ltriiscans tvere subject to an all-dominant hierarchy, which 
assumed to he a theocracy, and maintained its sway by arro- 
gating to itself an intimate acquaintance with the will of Heaven 
and the decrees of fate, lint here this ecclesiastical authoritj' 
was turther strengthened by the civil government, for the priests 
and augurs of Etruria tvere also her princes and military chiefs ; 
so that with tliis triple sceptre of civil, religious, iuid military 
power, they ruled the people “ as the soul governs tlie body.” 
This state of things was purely oriental. It tiever existed among 
the Greeks or other European races ; unless it find some analogy 
in the Druidical system. The divination and augury for which 
the Etruscans were renowned, and whidi gave them so peculiar 
a character among the nations of the west, were of oriental 
origin. Besides the abundant proofs given in Holy Writ of 
the early prevalence of sootlisaying in the East, we have the 
authority of Homer and other pagan writers ; and the origin of 
augury is parti<-ularly referred t(j C'aria, an adjoining and cognate 
country to Lydia.^ Cicero, indeed, classes the Etruscans with 
the Chaldees for their powers of divination, tliougli they affected 
to read tlie will of Heaven, not in the stars, or in dreams, so 
much as in the entrails of victims, the flight of birds, and the 
effects of lightning.' 


thfj Lwliun t'-ok i>lace slun-tly 

■iiltcr tlio Troj.in War, at tlie time of the 
JuuidtT ut I’Mihus l.\ OiestuMit tlie teiiii»le 
of Delphi. 

'' Heioil. I. lao, l.'fj ; Justin. L 7. 
See (jioieV “Gieeee,’ III. ]>. 28^, H i^tr^ 
III liowevei, a.'* will he pie- 

>eiitly .''how n. there evistc'l '•troiiji aii<ih*oie.'s 
between tlie Ly<lmn.s ami Ktiuvcaii’N. Ainl 
Dionysius stateiueut as to the Ji'^siinilaritv 
t'f hiii; 3 nia^^e is ot no account, if Stniho's 
.is>.frtiou be true, tliat in liis J.iv imt a 
vestige leiiiained tif tlie Lilian tongue, 


even in Lydia ilndf. XIII. p. EH. 

* riuL \Il. '> 7 . Telnu>viis ijj r.ubiwas 

paiti- ulaily tamed toi it> anwpiee.v and 
sootli'-a\eiN. lleioil. I. . (’j^ero, 

lie Divin. I. 41, 42. b'lenieii'' of Alexandria 
(Strom. I. p. ed S\il. i ^ay.s the 

Caii.um weie the hist wlm d]vine<l fioin 
the •st.H'', the riiix-giau-' Ikuu the (light ot 
hiiils, the Lti iwedii'- li\' ,it us 2 )i( v, 

Cieero. loe. cit 'ihe ^,tnle power, he 
lelD U'', wa> aKo po^^f.^seil by other Asiatic 
people the i'hi_\;^Eiij.s. Cilu-iaii'', I’l'-idiiiiiSj 
and Arab.-,. 0i< do Lo- H. i;}. Di\ind- 
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The evidence of extant monuments seems to point to a close 
analogv between the religions creed of the Etruscans and those of 
oriental nations. iMicali has written a work nith the express 
piuiiose ot establishing this analogy from the consideration of 
Etruscan monuments.'^ He contends that the antagitiiism of 
good and evil in the government ot the universe, which entered 
so largely into the religious systems of the East, was held by the 
Etruscans also, and is set forth hy the same external means of 
expression — either hy the victories of deities over wild beasts or 
monsters, or hy combats ot animals of ditferent natures. Such 
representations are seen in tlie colossal reliefs of Persepolis — 
on the monuments of Babylon and Nineveh — in the Osiris and 
Typhon of Egypt — and such abound on works of Etruscan art, 
particularly on those of most ancient character and date. But 
how far these representations on Etruscan monuments are sym- 
bolical, and how tar they are parts of a conventional, decorative 
.system derived from the East, it is not easy to pronounce. Such 
subjects are found also on works of primitive Hellenic art, and 
especially on those from the shores of Asia iMinor. The same 
may be said of monsters of two-fold life — sphin.sLes, griffons, 
chimiuras — and even of the four-winged demons of the Assyrian 
and Babylonian mythology, which abound also on Etruscan 
monuments, and are likewise found on early (Ireek vases. Vet 
the doctrine of good and evil sitirits attendant on the soul — 
obviously held by the Etruscans ^ — favours the supjiosition that 
they held the dualistic principle of oriental creeds. 


iion I'V liglitning was tiie livaiicli for s\liic]i 
the KTnp‘Cau^ were esxieEially 
..iiul in M liicii they excelled all otlier }»eoj»Ie. 
L>i(ul. Sic. V. 1 '. 'Ud ; Dion. Hal. IX. 
XL r>do ; Sciicca, Xat. (^uatsi. II. : 
Lucan. L C>b7 ; cf. Cic. in Citil. ill. S ; 
A. Gell. IV. -A ; Claud, in Kiitroi*. I, 12. 
Cicero believed nni’Iicitiy in their skill 
in '■I'litlisavinE;, De Diviii. I. ]>, -II, 42. 
iliniselt an he niust have studied 

ileei'iy the ]>ouk& of the Ltiustaiis ini the 

sulg'eft. 

Turn iini'' non, artis scrix>ta ac monunieiit.i 
Yelutaiis, 

Voce'' tiistitP-as churtis I'roineLat Ktiii'x i> ' 

De Ihvm. I, 12. 

.rnanue' Lyilus in his work De Osteutis, 
c. 27, eivc'-, (iR the autlmrity of Xiifidius 
Fb^biIu-, a “Diaiunn Tonitruale, or Etrii'-- 


can “ thuiider-oaleiBlai,” f'-d* every 'I,iv in 
the year, taken, he says, froui the Looks of 
Ta^es. Serviu.-^ aI>o \.td jLii. I. 4t>) men- 
tnnis Ktrusoan Louks mi Lightnin;.L Luciet. 
VI. :XS1 ; Cie. de Divin. I. -‘/o ; Anna, 
^larcell. XXili. a. Tiie entile svsteni "t 
divination anioiio the ILniians, Le it le- 
iiieinhered, wa-s deiived from tlie EtlTl^can^. 
It « ontiiiuetl to lie xiraitise'l hv them e\en 
tf» the elove ot tiic Kiiipire, tor ma.' tiud tiie 
Etiusean o n/'iftin coii.-nlted iiy Julian in 
the ftairth (^Aiuiu. V.ii(-ell. XXV. 2, 7l, 
and under Iluuorius in the fifth century cif 
our er<i. Zovim, Hi.A. V. 41. See ^liiller, 
Etnmk. III. 

^Lniumenti Inediti, a iliustia/.ione delLi 
‘StoiiadeuliAiiticlii Fi'Xmli Italiaiii. Fiien/e 
1S44. 

** Vol. 1. i*i>. 2>7, 342 ; 11. i>. 1S2. 
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The analogy of the Ktni'.i-nu eustoius to tho>e of the Ta^t 
dill not escape the notice of ancient \\l’itei'-<. And liere let nn- 
I'cinark that the iMy>ians, I,_\dians, C'ariaiis, hyciaiis, and 
Phrygians being cognate races, inhabiting adjoining lands, what 
is lecorded of one is generally apjdicahle to all.’ " I'lie 
ascendancy of the Lydian dynasty in Asia iNlinoi-, nith it' 
empire or fabuluiisj of the sea during its Hourisldng ages, 

would naturally impart to any such tradition a I^ydian form. 
In any attempt, therefore, to illustrate the Etruscan origin or 
manners from Asiatic sources, our ajijieals may safely he 
extended to the neighbouring, whether kindred, or merely 
connected, races."'' The sports, games, and dances of tlie 
Etruscans, adopted hy the Homans, are traditionally of Lydian 
origin.' The musical instruments on which they excelled were 
introduced from Asia Minor, — the double-pija.-'s from I’lirygia, 
the trumpet from Lydia.'' Their luxurious habits uere so 
strictly oriental, that almost the same language is used in 
describing tliem and those of the Jivdians.'' I'.ven tlie common 
national robe, the to<ja, was of Lydian origin.' Dionysius him- 
self, after having stated that there was no resemblance whatever 
between the customs of the Etruscans and J^ydians, 2ioints out 
that the ^luiTde robes worn in Etruria as iinshjuui of authority, 
were similar to those of the To'diau and Persian nionarchs, dif- 
fering only ill form - — the oriental robe being spuare, the Etruscan 


(I. 171) '-.tils the Caiiaiis, 
My-'iuii'', uiiil Ly'liaiiis, Kacr'iypjjToi. Stiaho 
(XIII. ji. (1*28) Miy-j the liouiahiiie- between 
l>\ilia. riiryijn.i, Caiia, aii'l IMysia, conl'l 
lint I'u (leteiniinC'l, aii<l IluI given ii>e t'* 
iireat roiitu>iuu. Cl. XIV. p. ; Plin. 
V. :JD. 

(^uarteily Kevie^\, Xu. CLT. j). aO. 

~ Liv. VII. 2 ; ^'aI. ilax. II. 4, 3 ; 
Tertull. (le ?^peet. 1. ."t ; xVitpian, 'le Relh 
Punii . LXVI. Dl.e, ^\hidl^\elea Ly«lian 
inveiitinii (lleivl. i. were alM> minh 

u>efl in Etruria, ns we learn from liistoi-y 
iLiv. IV. 17V from their being 

iie'iueutls ftmiiil in KtuiM-aii toin1»s. 

'' Plin. VII. 57. Cleiii. Alex. JStioni. I. 
]). Tlie Lydian pipes Mere aL-so famous, 
Pnitl. (>l\mp. V. 41. ( >ne tiaditiun asi*ril»e'> 
the imentiuii ot the tiiinipft to T\iihenus, 
tlie Lydian eoionist uf Etiuiia. Pau.saii. 
II. 21; cf. Seiv. ail Vii^L .En. I. 71 ; Sil. 
Ital. V. 12. Aiiothei refei.s it to Maleus, 
the Etruscan priuee of Kegisvilla. Laetant. 


d'l Stat. Tlicb. IV 221 The I iment I'ldiet 
was that the trumpet wa-s of Ktiusi.aii 
ori^nn. Straho, V. p. 22n : Dind. V. 
I». 31t> ; .iE.'scIinI. Euincu. •)*;7 ; Soplim 
Ajax, 17 ; Atlien. IV. c. S2; Vir^. .Ln. 

VIII, 520; iServ. in im . : ('Icm. AIe\. 
Strom. I. p. 3(01; Pollux. IV. 11. Siliii' 
Italious (VlII 4 Ud) sperihe-' Vutniouia ,i^ 
the site of it.s iineiitioii. 

5* Athen. XII. i. 11. 17 : XV. 11 ; 
Theopomp. ap. eiind. XII. c. U . Pnsnidon. 
.ip. eiui'I. 1\ . e. 3s ; Dind. ."sj, , \' 

So Anacrotm (ap. Athen. XV. c. 41 u-o 
Aw5o7ra0i7y for Tj^vTradji^. .uid .Em-IisIus 
(Pel.''. 41) Speaks ot the a^pooiaiToi Av5ui. 

^ Tertull. de Pallio, [. ; , t. Ser\. ad 
Vir^L .En. 11. Ts}, The Eoiiianv lei cived 
it from tlie Etru>Man'. \siio iM\u tlietoDu. 
a piior ri”ht ti» tlie title of ////>„■ to'/'ifn 

Liv. I. S ; Flur. I. ; IMin VIII. 71 ; 

IX. »>3 : Dioilor. V. ]>. -313 • Maemh S,it. 
I. i» . Festu'' r. S.iidi. 

- Dion. Hal. III. c 
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"mid or r//;i 6 i' 7 ' 09 , answered to it, semicircular, d’lie eaolc, 

wliich Jo line boi-i' Irer standard, and wliicli slie derived li'Oiu 
I'.tnuia, was also tlie niilitarv ensign of I’ei'sia.’ The vouiin 
nonien ot I'.trnriii are said, like those of Tvdia. to liave obtained 
their dowries by prostitution.' Tlie singular custom of the 
r.ycians, ot tracing their descent by the maternal line, obtained 
also among the Etruscans, alone among the nations of anticj[uity. ' 
Anil another enstom which essentiallv distinguished the Etrus- 
e.aus iroin the (r reeks, and assimilated them to the peojile ot 
-Asia Minor, was that they shared the festive couch with their 
wives.'' Their language and the character in which it was written 
have very marked oriental analogies. Hut in their tombs and 
sepulchral usages the affinity of Etruria to Lvdia and other 
countries ot .Asia is most strongly marked : and it is to he learned 
not only troni extant monuments, but from historical records, 
ihese analogies will be pointed ont in detail in tlie course ot 
this work. 

In one important particular there is also a striking analogy — 
in tihysiognonty. In many of the early monuments of Etruria, 
the oriental type of countenance is strongly and nnmistakabh 
marked, a tact well illustrated by reference to the loving couple 
ot life-sixe recumbent on the terra-cotta sarcophagus from ( 'ervetri. 
now in the I.ouvre,' or better still, to the similar, hut nude pair 
trom the same site in tlie Uritish Museum, who are portrayed in 
the woodcut at jiage 2’27 of this volume. There can be no 
mistake here. The type is purely oriental, nay ^Mongolian. -Any 
one who has lived among 'J'artar tribes will at once recognize the 
characteristics of that race, especially in the obliquely placed eyes, 
which, as Mr. Isaac Taylor says, no Arvan ever possessed. In 
the Etruscan portraits of later times, these archaic peculiaritii's 
are in great measure lost. I’lie mixture of races, it may be, on 


Cl. I'insi. Hal. Ifir, aiitl Xeii'ipli-. 
Anal'. I. ]n. 

I’l. llt'KMl I. <13. Pl.iiit. (Vtcll. 
II. 3, 

ii'iii oiiiiii liio, iitii Tu'st'o iiiDtiii 

IiiT'j til'i iiuli^iiic tlotfiii (pueid’s 

^'ha^tity. ii we may I'eliave the accounts of 
the ,tn. leutt-, wa^ little value.! hy eitloT 
penple . and is a point in wliieh tlie\ 

ditlered aa idely from the Greeks and eaily 
lloiiiaii^. Straho, XI. ]». 532: Theo]iiiTn- 
pus. ,ip, Alhen. XII. e. 14; of. Athun. 


XII, 11, Hor.u.e ( oiiiplaiii-s of hi^ Lyre 
heiiJt; inn'.h to.» t.h.hu.ite for au KliU'''aii. 
^►d. ill, 10, 11. Stiah'i tells us that tiie 
an.-ient Anuenian.'' al-o prostituied tlieir 
damrliter' hehne inairiaTo. 

* See \ ol. I. p. loo. 

*' Sec y.d, I. p. ou'.*, lI<Todotu-s tl. 

17-) mentions that the Cauniaii'^, a people 
'll Asia Miiioi. A\en* lu laistonied t" hold 
Ol dr'iikiii^ldiout.s, Asitli tlu'ii 

Mives and familiet^. Ci. I. ll'k 

* Sec \’ol, J. 271*. 
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the (ilie liand. aiul tlie iiiHufiii-i' ut’di'cek art mi tile otlifr, tfiulid 
to assimilate litniseaii portraiture to the l-'.iiroiieaii type. 

T'lie relation ami emniection of Mtruria tiitli the Mast is an 
established faet, admitted on all hands luit variously aeeounted 
forA To me it seems to lie sueli as eauiiot he evidaiiied by 
eommereial intereoiu'se, liowever extensive, for it is apjiareiit not 
merely on tlie suit'.iee of Mtruseaii life, but deep within it, 
inriueiicino' all its springs of action, and impartino a tone and 
rharaeter, that neither (ireek example and preeeptorshii). nor 
Jhiman domination emild ever entirely etfaee. So intimate a 
eonneetion eould only have been formed by eompiest or eidoni/a- 
tion from the Mast. That siteli was possible all will admit. — that 
it was not improbable, the eommon practice of antiiptity of 
colonizing' distant lands is evidence enough ; sublime memorials 
of which'we still behold on the shores of Italy and Sicily, in 
those shrines of a long-2>erished creed, now sacred to Mlelleiiic 
genius. Had we been told that iNIysia, Caria, Mhryeia, or Lyeia, 
was the inijther-countrv of Htruria, we might have accepted the 
tradition, but as I.ydia is siiecifically indicated, wliv refuse to 
credit it '? To what country of tlie Hast we may be inclined to 
ascribe this colonization, is of little moment, ^^'e must at least 
admit, with Seneca, that “ Asia claims the Etruscans as her 
own.’’ — T/i^cos A.>i't ■'i'Ail ciiiilicat.'' 

LaMiUAGF.. 

That tvhich in an investigation of this kind would jirove of 
most service is here unfortunately of no avail. The language 
of Etruria, even in an age which has unveiled the Egyjitian 
hieroglyphics and the ai'row-headed character of Eabylon, still 
remains a mystery. This '• geological literature," as it has been 
aptly termed, has baflled the learning and research of scholars of 
every nation for ages jiast ; and though fresh treasures ai'e dail\- 
stored uj), the Icey to unlock them is still wanting. AW know 
the characters in which it is wi-itten, which luuch I'esemble tlie 
Pelasgic or early Greek,'' — we can learn even somewhat of the 

Muller (Etinsk. eini. 2. Ti a-">erts tlieir eoiamercial iiiteT ‘dir''' witli ti'f 
‘'the UDiniist.iktihie cinie' tit-n hetwoen the Ph-TTuehuis., C'ai thAgiitiaii", .umI 

civilization of Etriuia aral A^ta Minoi,*’ other orierit.ii people. 

Even Mil. ill, who m. tint. liim tlie iii'liM'enuU'i ^ >''eneca, Coiim.I. lolllflv, Vf. 

origin ot the Etnw. .'et-s h-ith their ^ To the rel.t<L:i rcfeiie-l tlio iii- 
relatioii witli tlie Ka'-t in .i piomiiient tr<j«1uLtion of lettew into L.itinm. S--hn. 
light, th(nigh e.AX'hiiiiiiig it a> the le-'ult of rohlii.'it. VUI. Anutliei tiaditinn says 
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(it' the Luigiui^v and it', iiiHcctioiib : but bryuud tliis, and 
tlif pi'iiyi'i- iiaiiKb and tile liiiiiiefaLs on bejittleliral iiionuuieutb. 
and a few 'Aerds recorded bv tlie aiic-ieiits,- the wi'e-t must admit 
their iyiii iraiice, and confess that all they know of the Etrusean 
tiinyue, is that it is nninue — like the Basque, an utter alien to 
t very known family of lancuaites. To the other early tongues of 
Italy, Avhiili made use of the same or nearly the same eliaraeter, 
we tiiid some key in the Latin, especially to the ()scan, which 
bears to it a parental relation. But the Etruscan has been 
tested again and again by (Ireek, Latin, HebreAV, and everr otlier 
ancient language, and beyond occasional atlinities wliicdi rnav be 
mere coincidences, such as occur in almost every case, no clue has 
yet been found to its interpretation, — and unless some monument 
like the Bosetta-stone should come to light, and some Young or 
Champolliou should arise to decipher it, the Etruscan must ever 
remain a dead, as it has always emphatically been, a sepulchral, 
language.' 'Lill then, to every fanciful theorist, Avho fondly hugs 


tll'.'V I'Ldi.Iit t-> tll'‘ I'V 

Ms.iii'lt'i At> A'li.t. aibl tliat thv aii<. k-ni 
Latin »liami't'’' tijc >.ibic a- tli-.' 

(.Miliot •ritul:. Ta' It. Anil. XI. 1 L 
T1 k‘ Ktiii'miii" af '•ai'I Lv tliy '^.uiie 

untlMdit\ tn li i\’' ta- 1 ivnl tln.Ti *]ina't(.T-s 

tiidn thidimli IVTnai.itn'. It w 

tOitaiu that all tlif ani.iciit al|>lia’".T^ >>1 
Tl.ilv — t]i'‘ Uiiil'ii.iii, «>•». .Hi, luiLMiican, 
.Me^aidaii. ti'i v-.ll a' tlie EtiU'tui — l-ear 
an uiiuii'takaMo afnnitvto tlieeaily^Treck. 

* Ail we kii'"v uf tne laneua;'o irt'in the 
ancient-' i-> * "iitliitti to -iOine iliiity wovtK, 
many cl yIikIi .uo inanitir>tly .li'-uni'-e-l i-y 
the tuihiidU Lg. I’lnn tliV'-njii wln.li tlicv 
have t 'line iI'Y n tu ii'. 

Tlio Balig.-' I'L lOltaiii KtiU' an 
aie aN'i kiiiiw II, '■itlici I’l-iin nn'-ieiil Yiitci-' 
<»r from nninMiiient". .Mr. I'-.in- Taxlui 
(Ktni-'i.in Ih ,ti i-lu-'i, ]i, l‘.>7 if •'« / L fi<im 
a ABU-lul k'liuji.tri-sMii ni imatnaVN in-"iip- 
tii‘'U', iiats th. :t'i tlit- jiu-'-i'i*' moaii- 
iiL^ I'f AA-itaiii ii'rii in s>‘[*ukhial 

fi-rmuLv ■ — 

‘ ‘ Ril ' — yc u-s, 

‘‘ Avil ’ or ■“ aviK ’ or a^^Cil. 

‘‘Leine” -- hve'i. 

‘‘Lniiii" ilieti. 

It to thi" Y o .iihl tiiat the ueneral, if hot 
precise, nic-itiinir gf two t.v tliieo otht-v 
^epnl' I iimI Tuimiila' fan lie at, atnl 

that “Chin ■'OOiiis to inoin t'ldi, “ Ser, 


'Itn-ght-.-i, aU'l Ilititli al, ' eljdst, nr 
N\'.‘ liase tin* full cxttuit oT uni 
kimu'h-iiec "f the KtiU"' m vo. :thnl uy. 

’ Lin/.i -'tatt'- that in iiis (]av. iioiil, .. 
iiie tliioe ■ lav^i'- laiuuiee'., “tiie Kthm]iii , 
tiiO K^xiiti-in, the Arahic, tiic (.'nyti', tlie 
♦ ’liinO'O, tlie (’ehii . th-- Baviue, tli- AiuIh- 
Saxmi, the Teutoia-. tiie liuuio. an 1 yIiit 
not,’ hail heeii * ou'iilt'-il in vain lAr tia. 
keyto tIicEtinM..in. Lauzi tlimiulit In' ]i ul 
tli^foveied it in the (>reok, nii'l t" e'tah]is]j 
lim tliooiv put that nohle lan;.Tia::e to ^ul 
Tui-ture. finm ■u-hii-li sounder -riiii.i'ni La^ 
lelea^ed it. Dr. Arnold iTTiMory nf rton-.,-. 
]»ief. p. Xlil.i expeete-I the inl'.rjiictat'i'n 
«>f the EtUKi in to !»* ^li■^el*^ eied. And 
Muller iKtiu^K einh d, ID eiiteUaincd 
the liope that in s-une ■'.n liiiled v,dk"f dt 
the «*v of tin* Tu'd], aieitinani di 

the oM lllnet'aii dia!e« t might he 'ii'-' dVL-it.-d 
w hn-ii AVduI'l samca" a k'-v to tin* KtrU'- 
<*an. lie .idiK that V'Ui IIdiiii;,yr the 
Sumelvisli iliale< t t<* hr Ktiii- an. M’ltljin 
the Ii-'t few \evii-' IMuIlei'- iinpc lias l-eeii 
in M»nie degnee reali'eil hy tlie l.ihdur.. nf a 
ItCuilhi vijiular, yIio thou-li he ha- fdumi 
no kev tu the interpretatinii 'if the Etru-- 
can, has atlea-t ^hownthat -dme remnant- of 
a dialect vory like it remain among tlie Alp- 
of lUuetia. Steuh, Ueher 'lie rihewoiniei 
Ration- ninl iliren Zu.sunmenli.ing mit iloii 
Ktrn-kein. ^Miui'dien, 1S4 j. In tiavrllnig 
in l54'2 aiiion^ the-c Alp-^ he wa- -truck 
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Jiinisclt’ iiitii the Ijclicf tliat to him it lias lita-n ri'sfia cd to uiiravt ] 
the mvstfi'v, nr tvlin possesses the Sahiiie t'aciiltv of ilreainiiin 
what lie wishes, we must reply in the words of the ])i'ophet. 
■‘It Is ail aiirieiit nation, a nation i\hose hiiiLinaye thou kiiowest 
not." 

A\ ere it not lor this mystery of the hiliyiiaye. the oriental 
annloyies on the one hand, and the (Ireek features on the other, 
whirh are ohvious in the I'eeorded eustoins of lltruria and the 
monuments of her art, niiyht he reeoiieiled hv the theory of a 
Pelas. lie colony Irom Asia Minor. ]>ut the lanpuape in its utter 
lomdiness compels us to look further for the origin of the 
Jdtruscan people. 

l-’or the benefit of trayellers, who would spell their way throueh 
epitaphs, I subjoin the Ktrusoan alphabet, in the proper order of 
the characters, confronting them with the (ireek. 


A 


K a' -.h 

>:> 

E 


Digitmnni 


Z 

^ :d t 

.Vspirate 

0 a H 

-0 

OO0O<3> 

I 

1 

K 

UA 

A 

N^>J 

M 

m^wv 


x 


v\H 

n 


11 

E accented 


MAA 

<j) kojipu 


P 

P 


CIS D 

V 



T 


>TTN 

T 

VY 

rarely y ^ 

d> 

cp 

<P 00 

X 


vj/ 'k 0 

<I> ■? 


8e 


A'ltli ill*’ n.uiies, oil the 

liigii-ioaiU a> N\c‘ll <1'' ill tiro iiu>st j'eclu*lo(l 
:\I<>uiitdin-' *11 iM-.ie the 

..ippellatiiiii" (»t Tili'-iin.i, Dli.sidoiia, X.‘i- 
turn", Velthiivns, Si-hlu>lerns, S* hlainlei*', 
Villan'leiN, Finiiisaim. Similaun, <»i»ti'laiiii, 
A]t^■an^, Si'^traii^', A\ani>, — wherever he 
tiirne*!, the^o ni\''tenim^ iiaiiK's lesouii'led 
in Iii^ oai^ ; ami lie took tliom t*> he the 
roliev of 'some hni.^ perislie*! ia«*e. He 
tested tlieiu by the Celtic, an<l could fiud 
iio analogy ; but with the Etniscan he }ja*l 
iiior (5 an<l found the an* ient 


tm*liti«»n's of a llli:fto-Ktiuii,i .nnfhimul. 
lake 111. uiv *»f hi-s , uiiiitn iiicji Ji.- lidosln-, 
hobby t*j«) Irani; and ks to ot.d.Ii^li 
an.dogie-s wlikh none ].ut a dcteimined 
thenrir^t cmild perceive. WJiat j>-(.mt,l,im 
appaient to eve oi par between v,p i, 
wonK U" the f*>llo\\ mg. t.tk* n alioo-t ai 
rainlom fioin lim talije-s''- (’.iniiint 
Tschirgaiit ; Cm a 'IV, liat.-o-h ; Vela.-ai .r^.i 
- Vollgid^s ; Caliunna: Goldrain ; Calina 
Sehleiss ; Caluniiturn.'^t fc^.dihunlei^ ; 
Veiavuna ■ Plawen. 
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'I'lio I'ltrU'L'aii alpliuht.'t, it will lie simTi, wants tlie B, F, A, H, 
■-F’, till' II, and Imtli the O autl 12.' Iii tlic rustniii of writiii," IVi'.ii 
ri^lit to left, anti of frequeiitlr dropping tlie short vowels, tlie 
Iftrusriui hears a close oriental analogy. Iiiueed it is prohahie 
that like the relasgic, the (iieek, and (tther kindred alphabets, 
this had its origin from Phtenicia.'' 

The numerals known to ns hv the name of lloinaii, are in 
reality Etruscan ; and were originally not only read from right to 
left, but were inverted. 

Professor Alonirnsen points out that there are two distinct 
phases in the Etruscan language, tlie earlier, as ascertained from 
the most ancient monument^,, sliowiug an abuiulauce of vowels, 
juid an avoidance of the juKta-positioii of two eoiisonaiits ; but by 
the gradual suppression of the vowels tliis sweet and s<‘>norous 
tongue was transformed into one insutferably harsh and rough ; 
forming such words as Tarchuas. Elchscutre, Achle, Tvlutmsta, 
•X-lksti, for 'I’ai'quiuius, Alexaiidros. Ai-hilleus. (Jlytiemncstra, 
-Ueestis — in short, the character of the language uas (diangcd 
from an Italian to a (ierman type. Tliere are certain isolated 
analogies to otlier Italic tongues, the proper names in partlcuLir 


** III tliu EtniM all alplt'd'ct "f Uuiii.u.'t 
the ‘''ucuinl kttei* is .i ), iui<L the i" 

waiitiug; while tUo^o or Cluti-i, v.hhli.iic 
inululily ot‘ earlier litre, ■'how tlie latter 
iettoi alone. In the :ili>hahet <»f Kn'^ella, 
however, 'whit.li is apparently the uiu^t 
lebOiit of all, tliere aic not only hotli tlie^e 
< harnctei'', hut the in aihlul-.u. It 

ui-iy ho tliat tlie ) hail the ‘•ound the 
^l<iiiLia<t, thuugh the cxi'^tciKc of tli.it lottci 
ill the Etrnsi.ai* ali-hahct i^. Uot goueialls 
iGcognibcd. The fifth Utter in the Etni'- 
•■•au alpliahet has the force of ‘‘ a-.-ord- 
ing to Lep!«iu>, ot “x’’ aiA'Or.’iina t-' !MulIer : 
liiit it is iiuAv generally leeagni/ed i" the 
eipiivaleiit of the Grcvk at'/. In the 
rximaiv.o alpliahet it liuh the peculiai tcuin 
rexcinhling an 6. For the Ftni-tan alpli i- 
het foninl at Ivniuavii, see p 17- of tlii^' 
rolume; for that of Kus-eihv. ‘»ee Vol. ]J. 
p. 224 ; and for the three at Cliiii'i, 
Vnl. II. p. oPf. TIie‘''e Ifp'b are '“n}»iiO''ed 
to he the niu^t aneieiit. Gainuriiiii, Aim. 
li\>t. 1S71, ]*p. 156 — Jtiu. 

Dr. Htdhig xeiy ingeniou.->lv deumn- 
■stratc-^, from a con''!ideration (■! the length 
of the Etru>can !<a'('ula, as given hy Varro 
(ap. Ceii'-orin. XVII. (,), that the alphabet 
must have heen introduced into Etmiia 


'eT''''Ccn 75i‘ and 6-14 bp. Ann Iii't. 
I-*'?'', 227 ft '< { Whether tlm t lia- 

ja-l'.i^ > ahic diro' tly t’loiu Thii.-niria into 
I’riu’.ia, Id’ w'cio iceived through 'fieine, 
aili'-piited point. }dill!er maintains tla* 
latter. Ktiusk. IV. 6, 1. Moinuiseri is 
of the same opinion, and thinh' they were 
uiipoited hy the Doxu- (,’liah i ILui', who 
' oioni/eil the ^h-ires of h'ampaiii.t, and iliat 
the b'juhn.ins leceired them fioiii the 
KtiiWi.ins. Ml. iiaiiiel Sluujio, -peakiin: or 
the diaeoveiics in Lvi la, declaiw', that. “ it 
may he proved, froiu a vuiapariyon of the 
alphUrjet^ that the Ftru-.-an* deuvedthc-ir 
ihavactei.'s fi"m Asm .Minor, and not fioni 
Gieoce."' Fellows’ Lyi m, p. -142. The 
lesemlilrane, indeed, ot tlie Ktiip''',in 
alphahet to the L\«ian is ^tiiking — 
more that wliiiti it i'eai.s to the I'lirr- 
giaii, sill li a-- it is .-een on the tombs of 
Dogari'lu. See Walpole’s travels, and 
SteuarlV Lv<Ua ami Phryefa. Dr. Klug- 
ni.tnu mmks thne periods of Ktrusi.an 
ins. I'lptnms, distinc'uUhahle hy the form of 
the lettem. The liim, anterior to the Pelo- 
ponnc‘-uai War, or to 461 p p The sei mid, 
from that date to the First Punic W'ai, in- 
to 264 B.c. The third, from the Punic W'ar 
to the Empire. Ann. In.st. 1S76>, p. 2.'o. 
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t).-hig' foriiiod ill aceLiriliiiii'-j uitli tin* iiuivii’Mil Italii' -'V^teui. Imt 
with tlit'C fXrt'ptidii-^ the htni^c.iii laipuiiaife iO (li-^tluet irem 
all the ( A'a'i-i i-ltulir toiitiue^, a-^ are tho^e ef the Celti aii<l Slav^ 
— a (listilictiuii reeiiLilii/ed hy the riomaie^ thelii~elve'. wlm >]H'lve 
lit the liti'usean ami (Tatili'.h a> harbai'iius laiiyiiaye-i, of the 
( Aeaii and T’oKeiaii a.-- notic dialects. ’The result of all our 
iiife^tigatioii-^ into the <diai’.i<-tei' of this iiivsicrlous language, is 
that we seem to have sulheieut aulhuritv for i lassing- the litrus- 
'■aiis among the peoples of Indo-dermaiiie origin.' 

Idle I’l'otessor ( 'oi'sseii, hv a eoiiipai'isou of F.trusean iiiserip- 
tioiis viih other lairlv languages of the IVninsula, al■l■i^•es at tla- 
I'onclusiou that the Jitnisean is an indigenous Italic tongue, tin- 
Karl of Crawford and Ihilearres has been led by confronting it 
with the remains of the <dd < iennan dialects, to believe he has 
demonstrated its attluity to them, especially to those spoken hy 
the Thuringian tribes, the '\’isi-doths and ( >stro-( iuths. Isay 
he believes he has proveil tliis, for to say more were to liazard a 
judgment, which in matters of such erudition I do not jinsscss. 
hut as I do not hold to the llluvtian origin of the Iftruscans, I 
may cousisteiitly hope that the verdict of philologists on his lord- 
ship's theory will he “not proven." The llev. Eohert Ellis also 
maintains tlie Aryan character of the Etruscan language, lielieting 
it to have close affmities to the Armenian, yet he admits tlu' mm- 
Aryaii character of its numerals, Avliich he pronounces to lie Jhei'u- 
African. The Eev. Isaac Taylor stands alone in regarding the 
Etruscan language as Turanian, and of the “ Altaic, or Eiiiuo- 
Turkic family of specdi," but the method he adopts in his puest 
Ilf linguistic affinities, gathering them from different hraiiches of 
the Turanian stock in all parts of tlic world, is surely not philu- 
sophical, and is hardly calculated to secure our confidence in his 
deductions. “ I'lic key to the Etruscan language " i\lr. I'avlor 
finds ill a pair of ivory dice discovered at A'lilci in lS-1-7, and 
iiicrihed witli the monosyllahles AI.vi ir, Hi’in, Ki, Sa. Zai , I'nr. 
t’rofosiir^ Alax AKidler and Corssenhavc questioned that tlu'se 
Words are the names of Etruscan numerals; hut it in.iv In; falrh 
presumed tliat the words were inserted in tliis instance iii.-,tead of 
the jiips from 1 to G tvliich are found on all other spei-imens of 
Etruscan dice us yet brought to light. (Iraiiting tliem to he llie 
Etruscan names of the numerals, how are they to he arranged 
Here the interpreters differ widely, Ellis, Kampaiiaii, and Aliglia- 
rini adopting one order, Taylor anotlier, viz : — 

* Kohl, T. 1.0. 
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1 2 4 C 

2h'. Kiii- — Ai.u I) Tim /i! Iluth Ki l. 

2Ii T.i'.I'; A! f U ]vi Zi! Sj 'i'll.- Until. 

I Util thfir order i-, (k-teviuiiied, the diseuvery of these nu- 
merals will add little tu our knowledge of the Etruscan languaue. 


( ioVnUNlIUN J'. 

Tlip governiuent of Etiairia in exteruni form Lore some re- 
semldance to a federal repuMic, eai-h of it.-, 'I’welve States or 
(hties luiviiig a distinct sovereignty, yet coiidtiuiiig in a league 
of amity and mutual assistance — such a confederation, in fact, as 
existed in early times among the states of < ireece. Yet the 
internal government of each state was an arisi()ci’acy, for the 
I'ltruseaiis liati'd a monarchy, and the kings we read of tu-- 
casionally in llonian history were either tlie chief rulers of each 
state, or one chosen out of this body to preside over all. like 
the ])og'es of A’eniee or the Popes of Ilonie. The analog'v in tlu- 
latter case is strengthened by tlie doulde functions, political and 
ecclesiastical, of the Etruscan Lucumoncs. Tor the.se princes 
were all ang'urs. skilled in divination and the mysteries of the 
Etruscan Eiscijiline ; ‘ and when tliev met in solemn conclave at 
the shrine of the' gre.-it goddess Abdtuuuia, to deliberate on the 
affairs of the Couiederation, one wa.s cliosen from among them 
as high iniest (ir poutlftY In Etruria, as in tlie Papal State, the 
same will deeree<l civil laws, and prescribe 1 I'eligious observances 
and ceremonies, all on the assumption of an unerring interpreta- 
tion of tlie will of heaven. 

Political freedom was a plant wbicb ffourished not in Etruria. 
The power Avas Avliolly in the bands ot priestly nobles : the 
people bad no voice in the government, not even the power of 
making tliemsclves beard and respected, as at Pome. A\ liatcA'er 
inaA’ liaA'e been the precise relation between the ruling class and., 
their dependents, it is clear that it av.is akin to the feudal system, 
and tliat the mass of the coiniiuinitv A\as cntbralled. The state 
of society A\as not precisely that of the nmldle ages, for there av.is 
more union and eommunity of interest and feeling tlian among 


Liv, \’. 1 : ScTV. ai’i -l.n. X. 
Seivius txll' U" that p.T li ui thu Twti.g 
Citie.-s of Etiuiia aat" lule'I hy a I'/'i'i'", 
or kii!.:. A\h"iii Avas supionie: ■■>1 

.-Ell. 11. J7S ; VlII. 'l.k 47''i ; XL 'h l’"!- 


'OiM i‘i hi- moioioti « .(['.o.ity 'loi'Ogrht; ih''\ p 
lii“ Tii'iii h‘iA'*Ti. i'lm. II. 5-L \VL.->t 

\*Ji -(‘t i'i» a leal kiu_. it g; tr-' Pi'.Jt 
MltelP'* l>» tho re -si of tlni LnliIe'loraLi"U. 

Lu. V. 1. 
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the feudal Ini-dri of (deniiauy, l-'raui e. 'ii’ Kii^laiuL The cciiniiiiius 
must have been a counuered ))eiH)le, the descauidaiits of the early 
inhabitants ot the laud, and mu■^t liave stood in a somewhat 
similar relation to their rulers, to that whieh the I'eriieci oi 
Laconia held to their Dorian lords, or the subiueated Saxons of 
Tlngland bitre to their Xoruian eonqtier<irs. T’hat they wtve 
serfs rather than slaves seems evident, from the bu t that tliev 
formed the class of which the Etruscan armies were composeih 
Tlie Etruscans iiossessed slaves, like the other nations of 
antiquity;'' nay, their bondage was proverbially rigorous,^ — bitt 
these were captives taken in war, or in their piratical expeditions. 
Niebuhr shows that ‘'the want of a free and respectable citm- 
monalt}- — which the Etruscans, obstinately retaining and extend- 
ing their old feudal system, never allowed to grow up— was the 
occasion of the singular weakness displayed by the great Etrusi-an 
cities in their wars with the Romans, where the victory was 
decided by the number and strength of the infantry." - It was 
also the cause of the inferiority of the Etruscan to the (Ireek 
civilizatioii — of its comparatively stationary and conventional 
character. Yet had there been no slaves, and had the entire 
l^opulation been of one race, the lower classes could hardly have 
escaped enthralment, for it is difhcult to conceive of a system of 
government more calculated to enslave both mind and bod}- than 
that of the aristocratical augurs and arns]->iees of Etruria. 


^ Liv, V. I. ' 22 . Dioav'-iu'; \>. 
speaks of the iTtru-'can ii<*blcs leiolin;: the 
Tr€t'4(Trat, or out to battle agaiii'-i 

the Roman’^ ; and the '‘agrej^tium 
hortes ineiitioued I'V Livy (IX. 
were pmlialily of the s.iiiie t la'"s. Tim 
rebellious blaves ho uMirpetl the •supreme 
power at Vulbiiui are ''hoMU by Xiebuhi to 
have been also not domestic 

Hist. Roiu. L p. LJ4 ; Ilf i> 54d. See 
Vul. II. ]i. 22, nt thi^ work. 

^ This would tppear trojsi H.ati.il, IX. 

4.— 

Et sonet ijunnneia U'Jjii ede Ti”-- ager. 

Cicero says the Etnismtn ]»ii,ttes used to 
tie their liviri” *-apti\es to tlu* l>odies of the 
deail (ap. Seiv. ad .Lu. VIII. 47l»); and 
Virgil relates the same <it Me/eiitius, tho 
tyrant of Agylliu ,En. V HI. 480. 


- Xiebuhr. I. )>. 12*2. Ei^h tran^. The 
gieut liHtoiian, liowever, too i.tr in 

a^^eiting that tlie e.Ktant woikN nf the 
Etruscans coulil not have been e.xecuteil 
without taskmasters and bondmen {p. 122 1 . 
liuleed the di>tLnetion hetweeii the jjubli.- 
woiks of the Egyptians aisl EtiiD.-an.^ :^,1. 
mitted by Xiebuhi liimself — tliat all tiie 
work- of tile latter wo aiv ,i, ipiainti.d with 
have a gi eat publle ,,hjeet— i- a sutnriom 
refutation of tiiis position. The woiks <,f 
tiie Etnis, albs aie not o-tontatioii.^ u-eic-s 
pile-, but Moh as Miiclit !it.‘ ]iiniluieil in 
iu.histriuu^, i ommi:irii,l, yet «;iilike 
Iimnitie-., nt ii.i yicat extent, und im<lertlie 
iiitiiieiii'Ccf iiieie pi.i.ulur fieciom tlian nas 
ever enjoyed in Ktruiia The temples ef 

I’astuiii, Aynigeutuiii, and .Selinus, ,ue 
•jxaliiplc!< ijf this 
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T'lif i't_liui()U of Mtrun;i iu lier :ige> Imre some reseni- 

liluuee til tluit of Ifgypt- i'Ut more to the other theological systems 
of the East. It Iincl the same gloomy, uuheiidino, imperious 
character, the same impeuetrahle shroud of mysticism and sym- 
holi'-m ; widely unlike tile lively, plastic, phantasy-fall creed of 
the Oireeks, whose joyous spirit found utterance in song. The 
one was the religion of a caste, imjiO'-ed for its exclusive benefit 
on the masses, and therefore not an exponent of national 
idiaracter, though intiuencing it ; the other was the creed of an 
entire j^eople, voluntarily embraced from its adaptation to their 
wants — nay, called into being by them — and necessarily stamped 
with the I'eculiar impress of their thoughts and feelings. In 
consei]Uem e of im-reasod interconr-'e vith other lauds iu sub- 
sec’iueut time', the mythology of Etruria as-imilated in great 
measure to that of Greece: yet there was always this difference, 
tliat she held her creed, imt as something aiarrt from all 2 ’>olitlcal 
systems, nut as a set of dogmas which deep' 2 >robing [diilosojihy 
•and shallow superstition could la.ihl in coimaoii, and each invest 
with its peculiar meaning. No ; it was with her an all-pervading 
tn'iiicii'le — the very atmosidu-re of her existence — a leaven 
ojieratiiig oil the entire nni's ot society — a constant jn'esence 
ever felt in one form or other — a jiower admitting iio rival, all- 
ruling. all- regulating, all-requiring. Surh was its sway, that it 
moulded the national character, and gave the Etruscans a pre- 
emineutlv religious rejiutatiou among the jieojile ot antiquity.' 
Jjike the Ttomau Catholic iu after times, it was a religion of 
nivsteries, of marvels, of ceremoiiial ])omp and observances. It 
was. liowever. a religion of fear. The deities most dreaded 
received most adoration, and their wrath was deiirecated even 
In- the sacriffee of human life. Its dominance was not without 
one beiieticial effect. It hmind its v.itaries in fetters, if not of 
entire harinonv, at least ot [leact . 1 ho.se civil contests which 

were the disgrace of (irceic. which retanicd In r civili/.ation, and 
ultimately proved her destruction, seem to liave been unknown 
iu Etruria. Yet the power of her religion was hut negative; it 
proved ineffectual as a national bond, as an incitement to make 
coinmou cause against a coiiiiiiou toe. 1 he several States were 
often at variance, and imvsued independent courses of action, and 

L'.v. V. I — ItcU' al.tc nliiue-' ill.t" C- 

Tiag'.' 'lijlita .j--.. i tv •■iltG-': 


iff' ■••'cii'ii eas Aiiinb, YIL — ( leuctrix; 
et niitci ."Uitt Ktrnii.i. 
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thus laid them^elve^ iijicii to ht- counufft d in (h tailK JSut^o 
far as we can learu from lii^toiy, they were never arra\ed iii arms 
uoaiiist each otlier : and tlii-^ mU''t have heeii the i_‘tfcct of tlieii 
common religion, ^'et it u.is her system of s[iiritual tyranny 
that rendered Ktruria inferior to (Ireece. She had tlie same 
arts — an eij^ual amount of si-ientilie knouledgt. — a more extemhsl 
eommer<-e. In eveiy held liad the hitruscan mind liherty to 
expand, save in tliat wherein lies man's liighest delight and glory. 
Before the gate of that paradise where tlie intellect revels 
imfettered among speculations on its own nature, on its origin, 
existence, and linal <hstiny, on its relation to the I'irst Cause, 
to other minds, and to sm-iety in general — stood the sacerdotal 
Liicumci, hrandishing in one hand the double-edged sword of 
secular and eccdesiastical authority, and Indiling forth in the other 
the hooks of Tages, exclaiming, to his awe-struck suhjects, 
“Believe and ol.iey ! " Jdberty of thought and actii.)ii was as 
incompatible witli the assumption of infallibility in the go\erning 
power in the days of Tarchon or I'orsena, as in those oi I’ius 1\. 

The mythological systetn of Jftruria is learned partly from 
ancient writers, partly from national monuments, j’^ifticnlarly 
figured mirrors. It was in some measure allied to that of 
Greece, though rather to the early I’elasgic sy.stem than to that 
of the Hellenes ; but still more tiearly to that of lloine, who in 
fact derived certain ot her divinities and their names from this 
source. 

The three great deities, who had temples in every Btriiscan 
city, were Tj.xa or Tima — Tiiai.na or CrruA — and iMuxuwv, or 
Mkxerva.' 

Tima was the siijireine deity of the hitruscans. analogous to 
the Zeus of the ( irecks, and the Jupiter of the lioniaiis — “tlie 
centre of the Btruscan god-world, the power who spe.aks in the 


Five cnly of tho Twelve assi'-tcl tlie 
Latiii.s Taiqiinnii'* I’n'sMi's. 

Hal. III. 1 ’. ISl). Aii'iiinii, iii 44:!, ic- 
fu^etl 1.0 join tiiB i(j-t 111 tlieii att.ick on 
Sutriurn, tlicn in tlie iiower «>t tlie Koni.ln^. 
Liv. IX. :3'2. Veil, Fon-ih ]rt 
e^stranifeil her'-elf fiom the le-'t ttf tlio (\<n- 
fcfleratioii, wliit li lefn-oil vhmoui m hei 
nee<l. Liv. ], 1;. W lien Sntmnn ami 
Nepete aie c.iIIchI tlie allie" of Kome. au'l 
arc s^ai'l to have hesoutilit a'-'^istanoe aaaiiist 
the Etniscan." (Liv. VI. :3, lO), thi-simi'-t 
I’efer to the Koiiian, not the Etrus. ;in poj.u- 
lation. for tlie latthi, fiom the ‘•mall .'•i/e 


of the town-s, luiuht e.i'ilv lug nutMiniihcroil 

hv a “aiii-soii. That th iihuokoI poi-tioii 

were re<ol\ to unite with tin it Ktin''(.iii 
hiethreu when ona'ion oilfii.]. m juiaei! 
ill the va-'O ol Xepete. Liv. \'I. L'. ('apr, 
liowevei, wa-s in nioiy indr-pLinl yrit alliance 
with Koine, hut even 'he at one tunc wd' 
ui lied h\ the "X nij-athy of I»h*od to '< \ er thi' 
alli.iiue: and ii ih-ei n.,t ajijio.ar that 'he 
wa'•^*^er in aiiiR against le-i r.dlow * itie^oi 
the KtiTi''Caii < 'ontedeiatiun. See \'ul. L 
p. '.i:!:!. 

Serv. a-1 Vne .Lii. 1. 42d ; il. 2''d. 
To tlie-se tiiice TaGjiiin .iddc.l .Meiim\. 
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t]iuu(lt.^r and desueiids in tlje liii'litning.'’ lie alone had three 
•separate l.Mtlts to hurh J^nd ia therefore always ret^re^ellted i.m 
Mtru^ran nioiiiiments witli a tliiuider-bolt with triple points in 
his Ixaiuh’ 

Tiiata'a or CrriiA was the Etruscan Hera or Juno, and her 
prineipal shrines seem to have been at Yeii, Falerii, and l^erusia. 
Jake her eounter})art among the (Ireeks and lionians, slie appears 
tr) have been worshipped under other lorms, according to Iier 
various attributes — as Eeronia, Lhii, Eileitlnia-Leucothead 

AIiixpa'a, as she is called on Etrust-au monuments, an^weis to 
the Eallas-Atheiie xd" tlie (ireeks. It is i>robable that the name 
by Avhich the Eomans knew her was of purely Etruscan origin." 
She seems to have been allied n> X^ora'iA, the Fortuna of the 
Etruscans.'^ liike her counterpart in the (dreek and Ibtxnan 
niytholog}', she is represented armed, and ^\ith tiie a-gis on her 
breast, hut has sometimes wings in udditiond 

There were Twelve (Ireat (dods, six ot each sex, called Eii 
k'ojiseiites or (.’oinplices. J hey composed tiie council of Tiiiia, 
and are called '* the senators of the gods" — “ the Penates <tf tin 
Thunderer himself/' Tiiev were tierce and ])itiless deities, 
dwelling in the inmost recesses ot lieaven, wlxose names it vas 
forbidden to utter. Yet thev were md deemed eternal, but 
tsn])posed to rise and fall together.- 


Pliu. U. 5:j. Sciicai iXat. H. 

•H) f-ays tliat tlie tiistkiiul of bolt, winch i'l 
iiinjiiturv and not wndhtul, Jove tan hnil 
at )io jilcaMiio : tin' sc* olid iie t.iu hail 
oiiJv with the ci'iisciit (d his CoiiiKii »>f the 
Twt'lve (ti^at Guds . and t** hull tlic thn-.l 
kind he ol-lEed tu i uii^ult the Shiou'led 
He i> ''Hijietnuo lerie-entc*! as a 
I'caullc'-' voutli. iTuiliar-l, Ktoo. 

I. taf. 14. Si'iue liave soiielit an ci\iinj- 
L'uiial lelatii'u between Tina ainl Zoo: 
otliPis t<i T'lUaiis, an>l otheis e’^en t" the 
Odin pf the noithmi uiytloiloev. tlnjiiuli 
tlii" '•iiailaiity i'> jir'iiioiinccd i'V "Muilci' to 
I'C a> I idental. Ktui-'k. HI, S., 1. lUiliaiil, 
Gottlieit. 1*. 

’ tVe ioain the naiue of Oiigia ironi 
St'jbo, V. p. :^41, 'sdio ''tate- that the ti'W'U 
’ >i that name in Pi* eiuiiii tcok it" iiaiiic tn-iu 
til*- li’iii])!*' built tlicre iiv tlic t.tiU"* ah", 
.ai'l uedit .Ucd to this -.od'lc"" Tlie name 
e’lipra has not been foun*! ‘'ii LtiU"tau 
mouument^^, where the ^^oihlc"" ^enei.dly 
* ailed Thalna, though <T*'rliai*l iGotth. *1. 
Ktook. -be thuik" thi" ii.iiii- i"'b-"iMji- 


tivc <'f lier as a g*Hhh,'"s ui hiitij> aii'l ll>hT. 
Feroiiia n said iy Vaiiu \\\ 74> lu le a 
S<ii*iue ;.''Mlde''S. Geiliald p. p 

take" hei to be G«iuiva]--iit to Juno. Malhj 
till. to TcIlu-> *a -Mania. Sec V**!. I. 
1 ^. l'2iK For Um, "ce Ann. I''.'!], 

tav. 'bairg. G. H. For EUeitln ia. "Cck'.P ]. 
p. Xlie iitO" ot the Ktiii" ,iii Juno,.]* 
<h‘"i-iil*ed by 0\M, Anna. JJI. elec. Hi’ 
. t Uiun. Hal. I. p. 17. 

So think" l\luIlor iKtiU'k. III. 2, J *, 
notwhhstaudiie.; that V.tiio a""cit-: il t . Iro 

'^abiiie. Ling. Hit, V. 7-i. Muller leuaci" 
lier a" the only KtiU'-ai' ■liMmty ip.-o 
woi"lin* "a" Ti.iii'tci ic'l to Ib-iiie !); all i’" 
pin it\ . 

'* Geihai'l -Gottheit. p. In i thirl ^ tii* 
iclati'*!! between IMiuerva an*! Xoitia i- 
*‘"tabli"lied by the Ia*.t <U the anmud >Mii 
beiiu^ 'hi\cn into the teniple ol the lattei .n 
\ol"imi, ami ot the loiinci on tluj G.pei-il. 
Gel hind take" Xoitia ba' a Pela-,!* ih\ mitv . 

^ A" lu it bcjiize tiguie li*>ni < >rte. m tli* 
Mu'eti "ee II. p. - 17 ';. 

' Aim-b. ,id\. Xat. JH. bJ , Voii *. <h 
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Still more in\lul mul poti'iit were “the slil'oiiiled (ii)(l>. l>ii 
Invokiti — Avho^e rtpiiellatioii i'' su'i^estive ot their iiivsterious 
character ; they ruled both g-id-' and men. and to their decisioim 
even Tilda him-.elt’ wa-^ ohedii-nt. 'The\ ui'i'e also called Dii 
Sipieriores. ' 



The Ktruscans believed in Nine (ireat (tods, avIio had the powei 
of hurling tliiuideiholt,s ; they were called Xovensiles by the 
Ihnnans.^ Of thunderbolts there were eleven sorts, of which 
Tima, as the supreme thunder-god, uiehled three.' CrruA. or 
Juno, as one of the nine, also hurled her holts.'' INlEXiUiVA. the 
third, hurled hers at the time of the vernal eipiinox.' Summam s 
hurled his holts hy night as -lupiter did hy day, and received even 


lie Ilil't. 1. 1 ; ‘‘.ipella, tie 

J. H Ueilhiiil thiiik-i tliey 7uii''t iii 

the tliuii'lh'i -n-ic-Mmg knuwii t" 

hi", V) %\hitli he 'V'.'uhl a-hl Vertumnu-, 
or Ajiolk), Xcitii oi Ihtituna, jn*! 
(hitth < 1 . Kiui'h. |>. ‘j-h 
'■ >^eiiC'ca. Ndt (^ii.Hst. II. 41 , Fo-'tsi-s. 
r. JIaimhuM, Geiii.ird ((Tottlieit. Etru ,k. 
taf. I ) a .sinoul.ti pi.tto of two veilt'o 

.-sitting ii p k to haok, .tn*l uitli hotii 
hands to then mouths, wlindj ke tliink- iiiav 
iu}iiesent “ thd shiouded uods Thovare 
t.ikc-n finii! a drawing ni iho an liivos 

of ^ltori)o, su|)[»usod to l>c a ftom 

stUTie Eti uscan monument, fo’’>id in rotiufi 


times, t*oiiia})s a minor, as (loiii.ud 
suggests, Imt more 2<ioi.il»l\ a has-ielief, 
»Soe tlie above wood-eut. 

* riiii. II. , Maiiiliu' ,tp. Ainol.. III. 
\k(iTo (Ling. Lat. V. 74) .sa\s the 
name of Novt-nsik-s is dpiivud tiom tlio 
S.dunes. (-ftTliard eon.sidtT s the Ao\ ensiles 
to l>eloiig, witlu'iit doiiht, to the Etriisoau 

lll\t]iolog^, (rotth. Ktiiisk ti. h. 

’ Plin !oc. Mt. • SrM Ills (ad Jhi. T. lo) 

stall .s that i!i tlie Kti Us, .m Iiooks on Tilings 
stiiiek b\ Lightning, mention was m.idc of 
tv.fhe soits (.£ tliundorholts. 

S.‘i-\ hw. t it. \'llh 4 'J!>. 

» ^ei » . lot-, lit.. XI J')p. 
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mure hnudur h-om the uhl IIdiiijihs ;i> u tlmiuler-wieldiii.L; ged, 
tliiui Jupiter himself.' or A"Ki>ir^, though with :i Latiu 

iiaiue, was an Ktruscaii deitv, whose bolts had the singular eti'ect 
(it making tluise tliey struck so deaf, “ that they could ]iot heai 
the tliunder, lar even louder noises. A'lilcan. or as the dltriis- 
caus called him Sf riiT.AX', was another holt-huiiing god.^- i\lAi;- 
was also I'liie of these nine.-’ The last two are not nientioned. 
Iiut it seems jireihahle that one was Satikv, or it mav he their 
gre.at internal deity Mantf^.’ The ninth was prohahly Herculc'. 
— Eiici.:;, or IIeuc'll — a favourite god of tlie Etruscans.^ 

llesides these, were other great deities, as Vkutiwem's, ur “the 
changeable,’' the god of wine atul gardens, the Etruscan Ijacchus; 
though that god is sometime^ also talhsl Ihii'i'iti.Txs.'' Allied 
to him, pr(.ihably in more than name, was \h>r.rr.w\A, the great 
goddess at whose shrine the confederate princes of Etruria held 
tlieir Councils.' AVith her aho may he analogous, Houta, wliose 
name perhaps indicates a goddess ot gardens, and from c\hom 
a town of Etruria derived it^ uanie.' Ari.r, or Apollo, ofteu 
appears on Etruscan inonunients. as god of the sun, being some- 
times called hXii, and so also Ti um--. or Alercury : ‘ and 
TfUAX, or A'enus; - and more rarely Tulsan, the goddess oi tlie 

Plin. loe. cit : A.uu-tm. .l.j Civ. life 'cntcl uiiaol "itli the tluui'li il' il: .i^ sill 

U'l witii 111" ciul). <TnttlihTt. il. Kuii'k. 1 

'' Aiuiiii;wE ilai’n.-'ll. XVIf. 10. 2}. Lm.'i (II. p. t'^ik tht* iiiiitli t ' 

^ >Seiv. a<l I. 4 'i. It iv i'c ilanLl'U". 

unEr' in ."(jiiie eOiti-ni", anil ^lulWr (Ernwlc. ^ ."eA' Vfl. li. p. Zo. 

Ilf, 3, .“i) iifAUTS It t‘i •• Juuiniein. ‘ \tbi- Ii ^ A- in tliA l»<.MUtuul iniri 'i E’I'U'lIiIi I 
i'l Jluiui.ani''' leAtl'iii;. iu tii“ lu tlii" inluiiit.. Til' 

- Sen*. All 31n. VIII. 4’Jt' : cf. riiu. II. mine iseeni" (.'•nunxtc'l with “• rii]il.nKi, 

Tlio niuiie ut the Etnwe.m i" ii'it the ttra"0AU t'nini ui iAnulnin.i. St-c- 

kiinwii, hut tlidt of the Sahi He 31.11". “M.t- VoL II j*. i'J'*. 
iiiei",” i-' in"i'iilieil in KtiU"i..in h*ttei" "ii i " ^ee Vul II \k o‘> 

Jibul'i iu the Griegiiiiau 3Iii"enin. Ihil' " See Vul. !. p. 1 h). '«erh,i: l, (inttiuK, 

Iii't. 1S4H, p. 11. p. 

•' The Etni'-i-aii" are "uiil t.i lia've he!n.N'‘‘l *' A- on a imi' -‘i in tlie 3Iii"i‘(( G: t“_'dia!j' 

that thiiiiileilii'lti" eaiue ii‘>t alwaN" liui-. See \ oh II p. h''-. Thi" naiuc, h. .w t \ 1 1 , 

lieaven. hut >oiiietiiut‘" fti'i/i the eaitli . "i . Int" I'ecn t"ini‘l att.u ht'l t" a leinah' Oi \ iiiit '• 

a'" "Ome taul. iTma the planet Satuin. i’lin. on an »thei nuirui. Jliill. In"i. 1^ 17. j’ H 7 

II. <ki thi^ ;;iMun(l 3Iuller ‘Etui-k ^ The nun** thi.' e:<>il <'i- Elin- n. 

III. 3. 7)1 thinks Satnni ma" tlie eiahth Uiiii *1 "I-sa* n*'iall\ ‘'Turniis,"'ii “Tl'n: ni' 

Sd Geihai'i-1, Gottheiteii <ler Etin"k''i, }• m • ’le ••i-'e he is ralle'l ■‘Tuui’' Ailt- 

‘1-j. Sertiu," ui'l ,.tn. YIII. 430', in-he-I. •*: the mfeiiivl Aleiguiy (Vi<l. II. p 

sa\ ^ that 'Mine U'cnhed tlie 2 ' 0 \\ei "t huili-u m ai Mthei. "3lir.[ui'i«".’' Geih,;' 'I Et.i'- 

hiilts ti* Au'tfi. .''pa-A IL t if. I'^'l. He ^\,ls i,,tti1 l.\ 

3IulhT* GIL -1, ’Jl iloo' not atti.iiipr Tii-mm with the tiueo AU’eat am.L, S* i\. 

'Upply the ninth, l-rerhai’il. h>'we\ei. It"!u ad ^En II. J'.nj. CaUiinaghus ( ,i[). ^laer* ‘ 

the evidence of iu<uiuineiit', takes n n- III. ■'S* .'ildth.it the EtrU'Caii' , dle'l th ' 

have hecii Her. uhs, {,,p on an EtiU' ai And I'lnii'h.' 

Acm ill III' pi "C"].. 1 th.it _o.i i- i-; - Thi' •>ame* i- '** '‘I'tii; itt h'O 1 • 
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tlawii. ' rtiul r.u''NA. or JjAI.a — tho KtuiM-au r.iiiia, 

or Diana. ‘ Xi.nirxs, or Xrptiuie, al>o a}>llt^ir.■^ oii inoimmcnt^, ’ 
tlioiioh rarely, wliich is singular consiileriiig the luaritinie 
eharaeter of the peojhe ; and -lamis and Silvanns are also known 
as Ktruscaii g(jds,''the doidde head of the former heing a coniinon 
deviee on the coins of A’olaterne and 'J’clamon. Then there were 
four gods called I'enates — (feres, Dales, J-’ortuna. and the (denius 
■Jovialis ;' and tlie two J’eiiates (d' Jaitium, — the l)ios<-uri, — 
(fAsTrn and Di'ltuke — were much worshipped in Dtrnria, as 
we learn from nionumeiits.'' The worship of the nivsterioiis 
Oaheiii testitied to the IVdasgic origin of a portion of the 
Dtriiscan population.'* 

All these deities are more or less akin to those of other ancient 
mythological systmiis, and what were of native origin and what of 
foreign introduction, it is not always easy to determine. Dut 
there were others more peculiarly Dtruscau. At least if their 
counterparts are to be found in the (ireek and lloniau mytli- 
ology, they had a wider influence in Etruria, and occupied a 
more prominent place in the Etruscan I’antheon. Such is the 
goddess of l ate, who is goierally represented witli wings, some- 
times with a hummer and nail, as if ti.xing unalterably her decrees 


iji VtMiU'', that tlieit* can be no 
(jt‘ the jileutity. SouetiiiMs >l»c 
j\ ieiiu*''eiiTe(l with •‘Atuni>” (Adniiisb 
IT’ witii “Elina" and iHcleu 

and iMenc'IaiD). or willi “Kiin.t ’ and 
“El'-ntie ' (lUien and Alexander). <fei* 
liaid, Et. tal. ill, 1*.*7, 11*5. 

TLitulliaii c. 5) tin* g'tdde'^h 

wa>r I’a lied Muitla. 

' "Tlie'^aii ' taiui'i oil two minor' in 
the 'ill Julian .Mu'eiini (Vol. IJ. |i. 
'ieihaid Mie'^'e-t-' a leiatieii, and in one 
( ase an identity, between Thesui and tlie 
Tlieiiils (>: the tiieek-. (iottii. p. . 
Etiii'h. S|lleu^ taf. 7'». 

“Lo-na ’ l^ attuilied to the tiirure of 
l)iana ell a niiiior. Ktiii'k. S]»ie^'. tat. 
171: L;in/1, II. tav. Vlil b. It is d(»ulit- 

ie'-' a DTM ot l.uiia. “ Lal.i is Jound (fii 
aiK^thei iijiiioi. kieilnud, Kottlieit. taf. 

jr. 7. 

’ Tlic li.iiiic “Xetliiuis” Ills, on a 

niiiD r in the Gie.t^oiiaa IdiDeum ( \"«*1. 
II. ip. 4 >sj), Geihud iG'-ttlieit. j»}>. '2, 
lU) leganis till" a-s the Latin name, and 
di-iihts if Xeptnne weie an Ktinvcaii deity, 
th(tiEih hif is said t(t li.i^c be»jn «»ne ot the 
I’enates lAiiiol'. ail\. A'at. III. 4 d. Sei\. 


ad ,En. 11. .‘Id.'i'j Imt -Muller ( III. J, 4) 
s<i\s jiL-stly, it the name Ipc m-i Etui', an, 
tliat i»eoide iiiirst ha\e hail a g<nl of the 'o.m. 

** A tMur-facfil JaiiUs wa-s wurshi|>jied .il 
Falerii. beiv. ad Jihi. VII. . du? ; !M,t .oh. 
Sat. I. Ih tSiUaiiUts was a rela>^ii- ^o.[, 
who Ihi'l a celei'iated tsliiine at Cn d.-. 
Vii'j:. ^11. Vlll. dnij , ef. Liv. JI. 7. 

' Aiiiob. loc. (Tt. : Seiv. ad Ahi. II. C2.'. 

^ Tlie Lio.seuii are not leFonh.M a^EIlns- 
ean divinities li\ arn-ient wiitei'. hut tln.v 
are .so fie'iiieiitly and distinctly lehiesei.ied 
(HI the miiK-'i.s, that it i' imjiossihie not to 
ree(»giii'e them < 1 " Etiiisian , indeor], tle'V 
aie olten mentiojie'l hy name. Geih-ud 
(dottheit. i*t'. 2, 22, 4o. 

The Caheiii weie the uioat ,,f t].o 
E elasoie Sainothiace, and jp.i-st 

(J)i«nE Hal. It 2‘\ \ ,Mai loh. S.tt, ID. 
M \\hkli asi uhe their woishii* t,, the 
Tyiilieiie.', or Etniseaii-, may Drtei- t^i the 
Tela-sgi. IMulIer, III. :h In. Iha ToDniin, 
it i" said, was iJiitiatixl intp> fin m\sto[!e' 
of Salindhiaie. .'^ei \ . ad .En. JI. 
Gerliard see-- in the tliiee he.nU ou tIh- 
Gate <»f ^olTella, ami in i 'Tlaiu ei'c' "ii 
Illinois, tlie tluee nivstenouv .iedtm' -d 
Lemnov. Gottlieit. i> i‘!. 
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FATES— GENII— LAKES. 
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— an idea liui'rowed Ly tlie liominis; Tut nntrc iVei^uinitlv witli 
u Imtile m <!iie Land .and a sfi/lii'i in the other, with ■which to 
inscribe her decisions. She is found with yaiious names 
attached; but tlie most couniion arc I. \sa, and i\Ir.AX.^ 
kindred o,)diless is freijnentlv introduced in the reliefs on the 
sepulchral urns, as present at the death of some individual, and 
is generally armed with a hammer, a sword, m- torcdi, thouylt 
si)metimes brandisliing snakes like a l-’ury. 

AVliat gives most peculiarity to the Etruscan mythology is the 
doctrine of (leiiii. Tlie entire system of national divination, 
called “the Etruscan Discipline," was supposed to have been 
revealed by a (reiiius, calleil Tages — a wondrous boy with a 
hoary head and the wisdom of age, who sprung from the fresh- 
ploughed furrows of Tartpiinii." lint the worship of the Ijares 
and Penates, the household deities who -watched over the personal 
and iiecuniary interests of individuals and families, was the most 
prominent feature in the Etruscan mythology, ■whence it was 
borrowed by the Pouians.’^ Thence it was also, in all proba- 
bility. that the Eomaiis obtained their doctrine of an attendant 
genius -watcliing over every iiidividutd from his birtli — 

Genius natate eomes gui temrerat astrum, 

who was of the same sex as the individual, and was called (ienius 
■when male, and -luno when female. Yet we find no ijositha* 
proof of this doctrine among the Etruscans.^ 

r.ast, hut brought most prominently before the eye in l-’.truscaii 
sepulchral nioiiuiueiits, are the dread po-wei's of tlie lo-wer world. 
Here rule Manti s and Mam.a, the infernal deities of tlie Etrus- 
can creed, whose names never occur on the native monument'-, 
but are ascertained from Latin writers.’ In fact, in two juilnted 


‘ P.-e V(il. 1 . 1', -Jss. 

Sg'j Vol. I. p. 4 l,'<. 

^ Alulic-r, KtruNk. 111 . 4 , (>, 7 ; 

• kMthtic. d. Etrii^k. p. l.'i. 

^ l’]ic * renii or dt'iiP'ii'' ‘wbo aie iiitrodii> i_il 
.ill Kmi-si .111 luomiiiKiit'' indicate .1 t'al.d 
aic ^’■(.■nciails feiualL'- -at 1* .i-t tliun 
veX in iiiariy ini^tum t-s iloc,- not • 
vuli tiiat Gt tlie dot'anct. For tlie 
and JuitGiie" M-G Vtil. L j-p, 2^7 2 S'‘. 

.M-intiH H tluj Ft! iiM an Fi'-l'aU-i. Stiv. 
.id -Eli. X. 1 '.*’.'. Fi<'ui luiij iLe ‘ itv 
Mantibi icceiveil it" nanie, 3Iuller (HI. 
4, F n til ink" tliat tlie m inp« d tipnie, aiiuoii 
viti' .L innll-t oi "Wuiil, .rft'ii ii'trodiii e«l 


on Ktrn"'.aii ^epu^ liial mn" in 'Itau'o of 
tlie doaii. i- M.intU" , tinuioli yonti.illyi ailed 
*’liuun. < Jfi !i u*d n bittlieit taf. \’l. ‘I, 
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1 at Vul- h 

See p. t 
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aie iiiTiodu'od jut'* the ^.tino m-. in-, a" 
oil the ^a"t i!lu"tiat<.<l in the I MUiti-pnoi. 
to V"I. il. ot till" v.oik, one inav h.- 
intendG'l for Muntn", <n that wlii.-h h 
Ch.triui may ho a Thanat'i", a ]h i "nuirif i- 
tioii or Feath, oi it- nic--Gnyai . .Mal!-T 
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tdinlis at L'onu'td and Orvicto, iiiwliicli the^f di\ initid-' are dc- 
picted, tlifV aiv (k‘si;^iiatt_'d l>y tin cormspondiny (irnek appell.i- 
lions eif IIadl^-^ and I’ersei'lniiin. lu Imth tlio.'-n iii^tauco ^laiittw 
is represented seated on a throne, witli a tvolf-.-'kin on lii-^ head, 
and a serpent in one liand, or twiiiino round his see2itre. iNiania 
also, in the tomb at t'orneto. has her head hristlini; witli snakes." 
tSlie was a fearful deity, who was projiitiated by human saeriliees.' 
Intimately eonneeted with these divinities was CitAiu v, the great 
conductor of souls, the infernal Mercury of the hitruseaiis, the 
chief minister of iMantus, whose dread image, hideous as the 
imagination could conceive, is often introduced on setuih-hra! 
monuments ; and who, with his numerous attendant demons anil 
Furie.s, 11011 illustrates the dark and gloomy character ot the 
Etruscan superstition,^ 

The government and religion ot a country being ascertained, 
much may he inferred of the character of its civilization. A\ ith 
such shackles as were imposed on it, it was impossible for tlu’ 
Etruscan mind, individually or collectively, to reach the highest 
degree of culture to which society, even in those early ages 
attained. The intellect of Etruria, when removed from tlie 
sciences and arts, and juirely jiractical aji^dications, was too much 
absorbed in the mysteries of divination and the juggleries of 
priestcraft. Even art was fettered by conventionalities, im2)usi‘d. 
it seems, by her religious system. Yet there is recorded evidence 
that she possessed a national literature — hi.stories,'' tragedies,- 


.[II. 1, 0; .1 H.'Iltinli t«* tilt* 

^luiiihis, the i'it ill the h'^nntiuiis Mhitli 
w.i' icizarik-'l tlif iHoutli <»l Oku-, .tin! 
w.i'' npcTifl tliiTo in tlie >ear, Jm* tlic 
'oul' to .stt-p to tliy ui»i)t.T norlk. Vaiio, 
ap. .Macrob. L lb. Fe>t. ;Muii4ii«>, 
Manalem L.iiinleni. 

See the wiHuh nt', Vol. I. o’>l : II. 

p. 

* .Mania U i alltd tlie inotlier of the 
Lare-s iVaiio, L. L. IX bl ; ^Lnroj». I. 7 : 
\rnoli. uilv. Xat. III. 41), or the jiiotliei 
or yii'an'iiiiotiier of the iMaiio tFe-'tu.'', 
rui I 15n\.s useil aimualiy to hi* otieie*l t" 
hei at the fe-stual of tlie < ‘oiiipitalia, till, 
on the o.\{>ui>iou of Tauiuinius. Sii])eil)U'>, 
the hfa'N oi gailie ainl jioppie-. weie "ul)- 
.'titute'I. Mai.rob. Sat. I. 7. Miiller 
(Etrn.'-k. HI. 4. 12, 13) thnikN -he i- 
alnio.-t identical MTtii Acca Larenti.i, the 
fo-ter-niotli»T of Uoiunln-, a 'li\iiiit\ uho 


wa- tian''fene«l fiom the KtrU'i.aii i ii 
the Koinaii niNtiiolu'gv : ami tlial -In 
an-vser" ul-o to the Laia or I.auni<la or the 
iiotiiaii-. Cf. (xeih.uil, ^b.rtheit L.' 

For the \aiioU'> 'leli^ation- of tiie name 
l>y Koiuaii ^laiunianan-s. 
Wirro, L, L. IX. bl : I’estu- i. Alaiii 
ServiU's acl ..lin. I. 1 13 ; III. 03. Fat ;t 
the name ot thi-s deity l>e Ktru-.aii it 
a-ele» to >eek itts oii;gin in the Latin 
^ See Vul. II. pp. l’*l 1!*.:. 

Varro, ap. t'en^oun. XV][. o. 
hills. (II. 17) .s-peak-s of lii-toiit;- ot tin 

Ktia.s«-aii dwiastits. Theu' ais'* .m 

hi-toiiall ot tlu‘ name of VegMja, a ti.iy- 
meiit ot whi'so woik m extant. S"c 
Mullei, IV. 3 . 7, S. 

^ \uiio ( Liiio. Lat. \. '}7>j lay 11 *" I'di's 
Vohiiu'’, or Volinanius. a wiit-i ut Kti'i'- 
cau tra^edie". 
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jiui'i'is;- he^ides religions and ritual Looks ; ' and tlie Eonmns 
nse<l to send their sons into the land of their liereditary foes to 
>tudy its literature and language,'' just as in later times the '■ old 
t.'hristians ” of Spain sent their youth to receive a knightly 
e<lucation at the Moslem courts of Cordoha and Granada. 

Historv, moreover, attests the eminence of the Etruscans in 
navigation and commerce — for they were for ages lords of the 
^ea ” ' — in military tactics,® agriculture, medicine, and other prac- 


■■ Tlio Fe»-ennines. or uf r.ull'jiy, 

v ere Ktras(‘<ui. See Vol. I. p. ll»i. The 
Kti-U'u-an hi'iti'ioru or aetor.-^, (laneC'l aiul 
the ■'(mii'l <it the <IouliIc-pipe'!. lav. 
\ II. lu tlieir reli;^iaus serviees aK'» 

diie Etru'.._ans >.aiig hyimis to tlie liimour 
'It their gO'K or heroes. Dion. Hal. 1. e. 
-1 ; Serv. a-l -Eii, VITI. 285. Lucivtiu's 
(VI, 3Sl) 'peaks of Tyrrheua carmiiEL *’ 
>'11 divination hy lightning. iMuller, IV. 
fn 1. 

^ The '.n Le<l or ritual ho'.k'.of the Etru-- 
' 'Uis are luentioned uudoi nniiiy naiiie& hy 
.tin lent -writers — lihti Etrusci — * haita* 
Ktiu-n.'.e — .''I rijita Ktiu-Jca — Tu^ei lihulli — 
Etrii.'Cd.- di'i.ipliiiai iihii — lihiL faMle-s, 
iitualo'-, Inmispifini, fulgurates et tmii- 
truale'' — lihpi Tagetui — sacra Taaetn .i — 
Sclera Acherontica — lihri Acheroiitiei. The 
author of these sacred works on the 

Etruscau Discipliue,” was supposed to he 
Tages. The names of Tarquitius, Cfe..iua, 
A<juila, Laheo, Begoe, rmhricius, are given 
as li^-ritcrs on tho'C suhjeets, prohahly com- 
mentators ('ll TagC'. 

Liv. IX. 3tl : Oireio, dc Bivin. I. 41 ; 
Vhil. :\Iax. I. 1, 1. 

Diod. Sir. V. pp. -20,", 3ni), ?,V\ ; 
Straho, V. 11 . 222. They livulled the 
Xdia'iii' ians in enteipiri'e, founding eulonie'. 
in the islands of tlie Tyrrhene Sea, and 
even on the coast of Spain, -where Tanuco, 
nuw Tarragona (in who'-e name we rev.og- 
ni'e that of Tarchout, appears to have 
been one of their settlements (Au'>'>n. Epi't. 
XXIV. 88) — a tradition confirmed hy it" 
air ient fortifii.ation«. IMuller, Etiii'k. I. 
4, *) ; Ahcken, Mittelitalien, p. 12‘J. Xay, 
the Etruscans -Wduld fain have t.uhini'cd 
the fai “ island nt the hlost,’’ in the 
Atlantic Oi-can, proi>ahly ^ladeira (»r one 
uf the Canaries, liad not the ('arthagiuians 
upposed them. i)iod. Sic. V. p. oOih It 
•was this mutual spirit of maritime enter- 
prise that led to a treaty between Cuithage 


and Etruiia, wlii.-h pruhahly defined the 
limits of each poopieV commerce. Aiistot. 
Pulit. III. 1>, The naval greatness of 
Etruiia is syniholisc<l lai her < oiiis, a com- 
liioii de\ice on whhh i- the prow of a sliip, 
— oopieil oil those of early Koine long Ijofure 
that city had alleet or had aeliieved a naval 
triumph. Ovid (Fast, I. 229) assigns a 
veiy ditlerent origin to the prow on Komau 
toiii', hut he relates the vulgar traditiuu. 

Of the relations of Etniiia with Egy[>t in 
veiy early times iier sepuhdircs have \i'‘l<led 
ahuiid-uit pi'iuifs. Put these lehitiun-. weie 
not .ilwa^s I’omuteii lal, or of a friendly 
'haracter. It is iecoi<]od in hioroglsj'hu s 
"U the great t«-m[>leof Kainak, that a'CMiiy 
as the fourteenth centriy c.o. the Etni'- 
cans (Tourslias) invcale'l Egypt, occupied a 
portion of it. and oven thicatened Heiuphis. 
but being defe.ited by ?deiiepTah I. uf tlie 
Xineteenth HiTi.isty, 7x2 of them were 
slain, and SOO hands were s ut off ly the 
Egvptians. He Kouge, Kevue Arch. 1.887. 
pp. 3a-4.^ ; SO -103. That Etruri.i liaO 
1 uiumercial ivdations virh the far E.tst. 
whether direct or indiiO' t -we cannot say, 
is proved Ity the dis.-ove'y in a toinl) at 
Vuh i of a slioll engraved w Ith very ardnic 
winged figuies, wliiel* s]tul] has been pro- 
nouuued by couchologists to be of a species 
found only in the remote lutlian seas, and 
chiefly in the waters of ohipan. Bull, Inst. 
1S4.S, X’- It i' cvilcnt that Etruri.t 

had aho an extensive • oinmerce by land, 
for bioiizes which are le* ognized as Ktruscai' 
have been found irnn.iny couiitiie.' north ul 
the All... See x>. lx\iu. n. 3. 

^ The military taeti s of the Etni'oan- 
were celehrated. J»io.lor. V. p- 31G. Thev 
fiiuglit in x>halanx, and from them the 
Ibmians derived this their carlic't mili- 
tary airangemcnt. Diod. Sic. XXIII. 1 
Excerx*. Mai ; Atheu. VI. p. 273 ; cf. 
Liv, Mil. S. Their larire circular .shield' 
■were also adoxffed by the Romans. Hiod. 
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tical >ciciK-L-^ ; ' altuvc all iu a'-triuioiiiy, wliicli w.i' lii'.iiiuht hy 
tluiu ti) such pci'fcctinii. that tln'\' 'ct-iii tn have arrivcil at a vi r\' 
clc-^c a|)]iri ixiiiiatii 111 ti i tin- true hn i-iuii nt' time, ami In ha\ c li\i • 1 
the tropical war at ]ireci'^el\ hfi.') daw. d hniir'. 4 ti miiiutt 

It’ We iiicasure I'itruria hy the -.taiidard et her nwii day. we mu'-t 

U'cribe tn lier a hie]i deitri e nl' i hili/athiii ecniid only to that 

ef Greece. It ditfered indeed, a^ the civiliz.atii at nt a coiiiitiy 
itmli r despotic rule will alway-^ ditl'er t'roiii that ol a free peojdi'. 
It I'm-ided ill the liia'^ ra.ther than in the inilividiial ; it wa^ tlu' 
I'tMilt (if a set system, not of ja rsoiial enefoy and excilleuce : its 
tiudeiicywas stationary rather than progressive : its ohjectw.i' 
to impr(.ive the material condition of the people, and to minister 
to luxury, rather than to advance and (devate the nohler taculties 
of human nature. In all this it assimilated to the civili/ation oi 
the East, and of the A/tecs and reruviaiis. It had not the < nrnest 
oei'iii of deV(dopnient, th(‘ intense vitality tvhidi existed in (ii’ceci : 
it Could never have produced a I'lato, a I teinostheiies, a 'J'liucy- 
dides, or a Pericles. Yet while inferior to her illustrious con- 
temporary in intellectual vigour and eminence, Etruria was in 
advance of her in her social condition and in certain I'e.spects in 
physical civilization, or that state in wliidi the arts and scieiua's 
are made to minister to comfort and luxury. The health and 
cleanliness of her towns were ii.snrcd hy a system of seweraoi . 
vestiges of which may he seen (Ui many Etruscan sites : and tin- 
Cloaca Maxima will he a meinoritil to all time of the attention 
])aid hy the Etruscans to driiinage. Yet this is said to have hccu 


io . lit. AiiotliCr A'.connt, Xie- 

ciilii 1 nr. p I'll' cidN in <|iic-ti>-n, .i'« lilif*-' 
the <ii!.;iu oi the liuiji.iu jrnjtdir and 
L<< tiie .SaiAiEtt,'. S.tJii.sr, Cdtil 51. 
The JT.iiucis iirnhahlv lumi.v.inl tli»- lichnnt 
ihiiii the ntrn-'min'j, a-s <i'- tljc Mi.fl 
t'jr it — Jsicj XVill. 11. Ait 
intfTe'-tiiig ’“jteu imeii nt an .in iidiiit t. 

\'.uli a Idcek insci ijitn'ii, '-InGMiiT it tn he 
the taken ii’i.ni tiic Ktiu-e hy 

Hiern >>i SyiafU'e, it? pit-hned in the 
Ih iti'li -Mnsonni. 

' Virgil '(Tynjig jr. 55*J) tell-' n-s tli ;t 
to agi'Ioultiuv iitruria rmcl jinr great- 
'■ fit. foiti- Etnui.i . levit 
Thr skill (if thf hitiU'cans.is ]ili\.sir lan-s i^ 
FolehiMtcLl hy AAcIaIu'', r.]>. Tli>jf'i.liia.'-t. 
Hist. Plant. TX. l.“i : and Vhut. 
de (.Tc'-nict. VT. Their anjU.tmt.tjfo with 
tlie Yygetahle noild U lecdidud DUt- 


ih.r.i', y. ii. did. t’r Pliii AX!\' o', 
It I'lU't I'ave hcen with iho aid i*r‘ * 1.11 • 
that th‘.y wcTC eu.i.lcil t<> hiau d-Avt. 
lightnmg iroiu heaven; Th.aiah tho |'’i. sfs 
iii.i'le tlic ]*0('i(l(* )•' ii‘;ve it w,i' ]iv ipiiLidns 
lite-s. Tliu> Pui-seii.i i-s s,:d tn have 
do\Yn tliniidLT holts hv invoc.tii a:, Plin. 
IF. 51. Arnl tlmiuh Xiinia s ud tn li i\. 
txeiti^ed the same jinv.ci, v.hiih jdiv 1 
fatal to Tuliii' Iloitiiiii", it w.ts ’'icha',;, 
tlenved friiiii Etnu'ia. idat Aaiiia . < )m i. 
Fast. HI. dJ7 ; riiit. ha- tit ;XX\'J1I !. 

''' Tills is Xitd'idii s f'liin’iiii (1. p. 'jfiM, 
The aiioient Azte'.s <if .Mt.Axi''". and lE 
JVfnysi ,1-, of Sdiitli Ann ih 1, hi'r'‘!(.‘ th'di 

iiit‘i<olU-o Witlt Ihunpc, had .iiii\cd ,* 
a. still jieaier appr-jib li to truth in th'd- 
compiitatif-ii of time. Pit s, ..ti - yi _x; 

T. p. 1*S, ; ‘-'uinp'st pr’M. I. I, 

117 . 
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lu u'lf' trd ]iy tlir ( irerk'..'' Til lier internal conmiunii/atl' ai 
al' i sli-iws her advanre in material civilization. Fev extant 
ft iiiaiii' el ])ave(l t\ay-.. It F true, can be jn-onounced Ftrua'-.in. 
)iut in tile neiyliboiirhood of most of her citic'. are traces of reaiF 
rut in the rocks, eoinetinies flanked tvith tombs, or even marked 
nith in'iaaptioUs, determining their antiquity: and yeiierall' 
having '.v.iter-chaunels or gutters to keeji them dry and idean.‘ 
1 he Ftritscans were also skilled in controlling tlie injurioii' 
groces-es of nature. 'I'hey drained lakes by cutting tunncF 
through the heart of mountains, and they diverted the course ot 
riters, to reclaim low and marshy ground, just as the ^'al di 
t hiana has been rescued in our own times.'' And these grand 
woi'lts are not onlv still extant, but some ant even efficient as 
evi. r. after the lagse of so many centuries. 

Tlnit the F.truseaus were ennnently skilleil in tunnelling, 
excavating, and giving form and beauty to shapeless nadcs. and 
for Useful purposes, is a tact impressed on the iniiid of eveiy 
Olio wlio visits the land. Their tombs were all subterranean, 
and, tNitli few e.xeeptioiis, liowu in the roek, after the manner ol 
the Fg'yptians ami other pei'ple of the East. In truth, in U" 


’ V. \K Mj.iKo -stVs. til. it 

t!.g kTiiR.k". ill iiduiduij,' their i-iiit*-, ruii- 
-iil'd L'-l ill iil\ the '■tieiiigth au-l ’>c.iiity 
IT 'ite, thr .nh '>t jniu-s, .uni tin- 
te’tility i‘t the ""tl : wheie.i'- tin; 
y.ii'l 111"'! arri.iitif’11 xr* k\h.it tlie uthei" 
— I'.A dl I'M'U* ft'tueiliut', aii'l 
'•uuiiiF -11 Cl •?. Tlii'i ili'-tiiii'ti"U tlie lo*- 
iiuiV-'. ni a!l i-i- Igihihty, owe t-.> the Etni-'- 
i.i’i'. H'-W'-vi.v, it i' I oitiin that 

i.f ' idbinit' ami -scAi'i s. aic '.'Maul in ni.iny 
1 itlc' iti Gi<.c\c, ilnatuh i-n -..ale inteii-'i\ 
it i- '.li*!, to tlm-e of rvoinc. IMuii', Tein* 
in liieiAC, IT. I'. 17. At S\i 1 - n^o tlMC 
till, i’ lit ‘.iivch mirn. Im t v hi. h ti.ni-sci-'-i. 
Kpil'i.U.,. ,~till -npplii.'s tim“ iii.iih’in t‘.a\ii 
with \\,iTci‘ Th'.io :ui.“ icin.un- uf am lent 
iA\ck ri'a'l". lu'th lu 'M'CCg.p ami h«‘i inlu- 
aic' ill Italy, I'i. ily. Aira a, ami A-i i IMiiH'i. 

^ TliO El 'I aaim art -ai'ltolnnc l>ecn iii- 
ileotmlt'i tim < '.utha'Jiliu.in- foi tin ii paM <1 
I'M 1'. I-lih-r. niig. W. In. tf. Siiv. a'l 
.Hu. I. 4’2'' ]>nt fn-nithe little inteieu'ii-e 
tin Uimiaii-s inaiiitaiiu'il wnh that pci.iih- ill 
-Mil. liim'". it -cciiis. iimie prohaMc that 
tlity (Il-I'awI till- ait fu-in the Etiu-iaii-, 
In' W' ic thkir cioat i'ievc'['t»>rs in all wmk- 
of i^mliiii- utility. There i- no jm-itive e\i- 
ileiicc 01 this ; h'at it i- the oi'iniuii smw 


yeheiallv *.nteitaimj>l. Mnab (Aui I' ; 
It.il. I i> l.’)U ; II. p :j(t7 uiJeeT luj. ■ 
t tin*' that theie aio icnuun- of Etiu-' n 
juvtT joa'K -till o.xt.ait, -mil a- tlnir ri"ii 
(\t.‘re to Wii, ainl tliem.e te ( 'al-en n . di- 
>nueteT hoTore tlio ilomiiiati-ui of 
llotmui-. 

- Sm h i- the Inion.ict.itndi ]dit in Xn - 
hull!* (I. p. 1T2) oil riiii. iir. 2o— ‘o 
e.i tluiaina. fo— a-iiiie, piimi a Sac’ to i.' 

TTiU-ei • c^c-to .iiiiiii- Imp' til i luii'- 
m-um in Atiiuiomin jahi lev. Xn.-oul i 
iletlare- the ehanneK ly which tho Pn H 
ili-iTi.irae- it-elf, to t". th- Wwik of tl ■ 
KtniM.aii- Ainl 111 tine t. ; 1 ito] y oi i\na-m. 
ami ill Suhiuhieaii ui Tas.-ia. aie tucc- <■: 
inaii.v Like- ilraiiie-l Ly tho Ktiu-. aim, ,ti 

in»w ihicl np ; ‘'tlie tunnel- aio uiiku'.’ 
ami nevLi ole.u'e'l oat, luit -tili mak.' 
The Eini--;try of .Alhau wlii. li ilieic - 
eM-i'v lea-oii to looard .m au Titio-. ,, 
woik, i- a tuuiiiphaut laeuiKiial of the! 

-kill in -ueh opeiation-. In .-^iich iiuici- 
taknie- the Etrusi an- weie livalled la- tl.' 
(Tioek- of llootia, vho in only, pimEiI.' 
lieiom tuners, eun-tiiictcl t 

iliaiu the lake Cepai>. ami rnnvey the -upei - 
ahuinLiiit wateir> of tin; <Jeplii'-u- iiit" tl 
Kuiipu-. 
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point is the oriental iliaravtor I't’ the Ktriisvans more obviously 
marked than in tlieir sc])nl<-]ires ; and nii'ili rn reseaiadies aro 
daily bringing to liglit t'resli analogies to tlie tombs of I.yeia, 
Phrygia, Lydia, or Kgyjd. 

In physical comfort a.ml luxury the Ltruscans cannot have 
been surpassed by any contemporary nation. Whoever visits the 
(dregorian Aluseum of tlie Vati< an, or tliat of Siniior Augusto 
Castellani at Piome, tvill have abundant proofs of this. Aluch of 
it is doubtless otving to tlieir extensive commerce, which was their 
pride for ages. In their social condition they were in advance of 
the (ireeks, particularly in one point, which is an imiiortant test 
of civilization. In Athens, woman trod not by the side of man 
as his companion and helpmate, but fdlowed as his slave; tlie 
treatment of the sex, even in the days of Pericles, was what 
would now be called oriental. Put in Etruria, woman was 
honoured and respected ; she took her place at the board by her 
husband’s side, which she was never permitted to do at Athens ; ’’ 
she was educated and accomplished, and sometimes even in- 
structed in the mysteries of divination ; ‘ her children assumed 
her name as well as their father's ; ' and her grave was honoured 
with even more splendour than that of her lord. It is not easy 
to say to what Etruria owed this superiority. Put whatever its 
cause, it was a fact wliicli tended greatly to humanize her, and, 
through her, to civilize Italy — a fact of whicli Pome reaped the 
benefit by imitating her example. 

AVe have now to consiiler the arts of the Etruscans, from the 
remains of which we gather our chief knowledge of this people. 
That which is most peculiarly their own, and has partaken least 
of foreign influence, is their 


Aui JI1TE( ruKE. 

Erom history we karn very little of this art among tliem. 
AVe know that they were the chief architects of early Pome, 
that they huilt the great temple of -lupiter on tlio Capitol, and 
constructed the Cloaca Alaxima,*' and that Pome, whenever she 


^ See Yol. I. p. 3u9. 

Two illll^tlious exaiiiiiics oi this aie 
TaiPiquil, the Avife of Tarquinius riiM-us, 
and the nymph Begoe. See Yol. I. p, 478; 
of. II. pp. 163. Tanaquil i« aKo ’^aid to 
have heeri tleeply verged in inatliematit ^ 
and medicine (Schol. ud Juven. Sat. YI. 


.' 6 a, Fest. r. rra.-diai. Yet she av.ls .ip 
Ilidn.'^tliolls hoiise-A\ife, a great siiinner «it‘ 
A\o(.l (Pliii. YIII. 74 ; i-. Gai.i 

Oeeilia^ and an cx< client helpmate to liev 
hn^liand. SuitUis, r, AeeKios-. 

^ See Yol. I. p. 1 (Ml. 

‘‘ Liv. I. r.6. 
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would raise anv public building, sent to Etruria for artificers. 
But of tlie peculiarities of Etruscan arcliitecture we know from 
history little more than \'itruvius tells us of the plan and pro- 
portions of a temple in the Tuscan style.® We know too that 
Etruscan houses had fre(piently porticoes,^ and a court, called 
utriinii or within them, so arranged that the water 

from the roof fell into a tank in the centre — a plan adopted b\' 
the Eomaus.’^ Unfortunately, not a vestige of an Etruscan 
temple, beyond some doubtful foundations, is now extant, to 
comjtare -with Vitruvius’ description ; ® yet numerous models of 
temples and houses are to he seen in Etruscan tombs, either 
hewn from the rock, or sculptured on sepulchral monuments ; 
and there is no lack of materials whence to learn the propor- 
tions, style, and decorations of the former, and the arrange- 
ments, conveiuences, and furniture of the latter. In truth 
Etruria presents abundant food to the intpiiring architect ; and 
he who would make the tour of her ancient cities and ceme- 
teries, might add much to our knowledge of the earl}- archi- 
tecture of Italy. He would learn that the architecture of the 
Etruscans bore sometimes a close affinity to that of Egy2)t, 
sometimes to that of Greece or Eome, hut had often remarkal)le 
native peculiarities. He would learn, also, beyond what Vitruvius 
tells him of the practice of the Etruscans to decorate the ^ledi- 
ments of their temples with figures of clay or of bronze gilt,^ 
that they must also have been adorned internally with paintings 
and reliefs, and that the whole, botli within and witliout, must 
have glowed with colour, according to the irolychrome system 
set forth in the tombs and seimlchral monuments. 

^ Vitruv. lY. 7. Muller (IV. '2, 8> ^.^reece, aii'l Rome are yet extuut, seems 
tliiiiks Vitiuvhis took rulo ot an to )*e that they ^\Cle cou^tna.te'.l prinnipally 
Etruscan teniiile from that of Oeie^ in of woOil, \\hicii may IjC learnt from Vitru- 
the Circus ;Maximus, de'licate-l in the year viu^ ( IV. 7), who rei>re.>euts the ephtijlia 
of Rome 2i>l. It is still di'pute'l whethei a" of woo.l, ami the interfoluiiiniations on 
the so-called Tuscan cider is an inveuiiou that ao-ount much wider tliaii in 
of the Etruscans, or a mere variety of the of the G-ieek order'., f^omething may aKo 
Doric. For notices of the Ktru'can temi'l'*, he learned from the aualogv of the toiahs., 
^ee Chiller, Etru'.k. III. d : IV. 2, d — r. : wlioac ceilings are geneially cut into the 
Iimdiinaiii, Mon. Etiu>. IV. j>i>. 1 — 71 ; foim of heams and rafters, or into colters 
Abekon, Mittclitalien, pp. 'JU2 — 2d'’.. — hinnitinn — as in the rantheon. Canina 

Canina, Etruiia !Marittima, II., p. l’»’> (I^t. Mai. II. p. 152) accounts Htrthis use 

lf;2. ‘■•t ’^'•'^od in Etiuacan temples hy the want of 

■ Dioiloi. Sic. V. p did, stuiieof'.ufticient strength to ; 

^ Vitruv, A'L 3 ; Vairo, L, L. A'. Idl , hut this ohjAvtiou i.s applicable only to the 

Festus, r. Atrium ; .^erv, ad tEiu I. 73o, tuto in the '•outheni part of the land, and 

'* The lea'Mii why no Etruscan teiiiph" ui the neighhmirhood of ChiU'i. 
are standing, wliile so itiany oi Egvjt, * \itiu\ III 3. 

V(H. r. 
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The remains of Etni^^ean aivhiteetiire yet extant are found 
in the ■nails and gates of cities, in sewers, hridges, vaults, and 
tombs. 

Xt)thing gives a more exalted idea of the power and grandeur 
of this ancient people than the walls of their cities.- These 
enormous piles of masonrv, unceraented. yet so solid as !() have 
withstood for three thousand years the destroying hand of man, 
the temiiests, the earthquakes, the invisible yet more destructive 
jjower of atmospheric action, seem destined to endure to the end 
of time ; yet often show a beauty, a 2ieifection of workmanship, 
that has never been sur2)assed. The style of masonry differs in 
the two great divisions of the land, and is determined in part 
by the nature of the local materials. In the northern district, 
where the rock is difficult to be hewn, being limestone, hard 
sandstone, or travertine, the walls ai-e comjiosed of huge blocks, 
rectangular in general, but of various sizes, and irregular 
arrangement, according as the masses of rock were hewn or 
split from the quarry ; and in some instances small pieces are 
inserted in the interstices of the larger blocks. There are also a 
few instances of the irregular, polygonal style, as in the so-called 
Cyclopean cities of Latium and Sabina. In the southern district 
the masonry is less massive and very regular, being isniJumun, 
comimsed of parallelopqied blocks of tufo or other volcanic rock, 
which admits of being easily worked.’’ 

In the earliest fortiffcations the gates were square -headed. 


- There was a tiTnUtioii, recortlctl hy 
Dionysius (I. c. 30), that the Tyrrheui 
■were the fiist ^^ho raise<l fortresses in Italy, 
ami that thence tliey recciveil their name. 
Cf. Tzetz. in Lycnpli. 717. 

Tlie masonry most common in this 
tlistrict is that to whicli I Iiave a})plied the 
name itaph rton, descrihed Vol. I. pp. H.o, 
80. In mea.surement the blocks of this 
iiiasoiiry generally corresi^ond ith the 
ancient Roman foot and inodeni Tuscan 
hrav’io. See Vnl. L, p. lOI ; II. p. :3:59. 

The peculiar ceiemonie« which the 
Romans observed in founding tlieir cities, 
and which weie obseiwed in tlie case of 
Rome itself, they received from the Etrus- 
cans, with whom tliis w.is a very sa -reil 
rite. A day was < hosen that ^\as pio- 
noimce<l auspicious }>y the augni*«. Tlie 
founder, having yoked a hull and cow to a 
hra/cn plough, the bull outside, the cow 
within, i)loughed a deep furrow r<.imd the 


intended city, while his followeis turned 
all the clods inward to the city. The 
ridge tlius raise<l marked the line of the 
futuie walls, and the furrow that of the 
fosse. "Wherever the site of a gate wa> 
leaehed, the itlough wa.s lifted from the 
earth, and carried over the proposed road- 
way ; for the walls were deemed to l>e 
«‘(umecrate<l by the ceremony of ploughing, 
and had not the gateways been omitted, 
there couhl liave been no entrance'- into 
the city. On either side of the w.ills a 
spacecalled the was al'-o maiked 

out, which was ever after sacred fium the 
plough, and from habitation. Vir::il (clhi. 
V. 7oo ; Seiv. in loc. ) icpre''ents .Rneas as 
founding a city according to the same lite. 
For autliHiitie'-, see Vnl. II. ji. 228, n. 9 
to whicdi add, Dio Cti-s. Eveerp. iMai, If. 
p. ,0*27 ; Serv. ad Jin. V, 755 ; Isid. Ori- 
XV. 2. 
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sjxinned bv lintels of stone or v.'Oud, and tlie avi h, when found 
in eonneetion with sueli niasonrv, must be cuiisidered uf sub- 
seijuent eonstructiuii. But in walls of later date the gates were 
arched on the perfect cuneiform system, the massive voussoirs 
liolding together without cement. Indeed there is abundant 
eviilence in the architectural remains of Etruria that the 2)erfect 
arch was known and practised in that land at a very early period ; 
and that the Romans, who have long enjoyed the credit of its 
invention, derived it from the Etruscans, is now set beyond a 
doubt. 

That the world is indehted to Etruria for the discovery of tlie 
principle of the arch, would be ditiicult of lu'Oof. The existence 
of arches among the toml>s of Thehes and in the pyramids of 
Nubia on the one hand,*' and in a bridge in Laconia and a gate- 
way in Acarnania on the other, ’ raises two rivals to contest the 
honour of originality with Etruria ; and a third may perhaps be 
found in Assyria, if klr. I.ayard's views of the date of the monu- 
ments at Nimroud he correct. But whicjiever of these leading 
nations of antiiiuity may have discovered the principle, there can 
he no doubt that it was the Etruscans vdio tirst practised it in 
Italy ; and, considering the inventive turn of this people and 
their acknowledged skill in arcliitecture, it is prohahle that the 
principle of cuneiform susteiitation was wiirked out hy tlieiii, 
whether prior or suhsecjueiitly to its discovery in Egy])t, Clreece, 


Sir <T. ^Yllkin^on (2\[o»l. II. 

-1.'!') J'lHMks of tORll'*' 

vauhe'l krieks, which are 

“}pioved ’ h\- tlie hiero^^lNl'hic inscriptions 
they liCar, to be us old u.s lo4U ye.irs B. ■; 
For two Toiiib*' with stone arches, one at 
t 1)C tout of the ryraiuuK, the other .a 
SakkaiM, he does not claim an aiiti<iuity 
iii-lier than bO'J years I'efore our eia ii>p. 
lit. I. I'p- bj/, I'll a pel iod a.bout 

..'jcwal with the Cloai^a ^Maxima. Thi'', I 
believe, is also the antiipiity claimed by 
l\lr. Layaid fnr the AsS} riaii aicliC'' he has 
dis' uveted. !Mi. AVatlieii, a pKifes'-hjiial 
tuth' rity, who speaks trom careful exaia- 
'iiatbiii, while admitting that the luiub at 
the Till it cf the IVramids pieseiits an iii- 
-taib e of a perfect arch, declare'' tliat in 
that Ilf Sakkaia, and in the eailier t*'mb^ 
lefciTcd tn by AVilkiiison, the suppi-'-ed 
.'aultiiig i-' a mere lining to the loof <■! the 
iciiib, hi'lliiwed ill a fii-tbie n^.k, and docs 
ii -t hold ii'gcthei on the we-lge-piiiKipIe. 


An*.ieut K^ypt, p. -- 14 . His tostimony is 
coiitii lilt'd by cthc-r aii-Iatects who have 
assuied me, irctui peis"iial inspeciiuii. that 
these very .imieni ar- he-s are appaieiit 
lueiely, imt i.-ab Theie is as u-t im e\ ideii- e 
to prove the arch much eailier than six ceii- 
tniies befoic Ehii't. 

The budge icieiicd to i'' tli.it "I 
Xerokampo, in ilm ntighboiuliood uf 
Spaita, disioveied by I'l. Ku'-s of Athene. 
It is oil the tine ai- ii-[umc-iple, and sui- 
rouiiiled by poiygoii.d m i''';iiiy iAnii. Imt. 

p. 14') : iM«m. Iii'-t. II. tav. b?) ; init 
it has b.jMii ].r“nouU'.td to I'C of l.ite date 
and Koiijaii < jii'-triution. The gateway .t 
po'tein in tinj ' ity of t linhi-ho, N'lio-e walK 
aie aNu t-i pol\g<mal nia'-'diiy. Indeed, 
this I iiy i-K reiiRa'kable foi exlubuiiig in it', 
'fveial gate^ the p.o^pt.-..-. tioin the tiat 
'aitcl To the peilf'-t aixlu See Vul. H. p, 
li.’i'i, n. J. Tliv.ie t-vi'e al.'-o v'-unie perfect 
ai lies in the po’yg.o'al w.dls of (linouiida, 
ill the b'ilaiat s, m A'i.t -Minui. 
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<,)r Aisyriu it is impossible to determine.'^ As in those countries, 
there are here also extant instances of pseudo-vaults, prior to the 
invention of the arch, formed hy the ctnidual convergence of 
blocks laid in horizontal courses. These structures must he of 
very remote date, prohahly ljcf.)re the foundation of Itoiue.' 


Fovrijs, 

Arclneology has been called “the science of septdchres,” 
Those of Etruria are verily the fount vdience we draw our chiet 
knowledge of the civilization and arts of this wonderful pe('ple. 
So much will be said on this subject in the course of this work, 
that it is not necessary here to say much of the Sepulchres of the 
Etruscans. But it may be well to point out a few of their 
characteristics. A leading feature is, that they are always subier- 
ranean, being frerpiently hollowed in the living rock, either be- 
neath the surface of the ground, or in the face of a clifi’, or at the 


foot of a cliff, which was shaped 
and inscribed with an epitaph, 

® The earliest arched structuie ihou- 
tioiied in liistory, an<I now oKtant. i-> tlio 
Cloaca Jlaxima coiift,Tnu tC'l hv Tai'initiiii' 
Priscus (Liv. 1. 38 ; Plin. XXXVI. -24.— 
unle^^ 1he vault ft the upi'cr pii-on <>f the 
^lamertine he really that a<cul*e(l l-v Livy 
(I. 33) to Ancns Mirtins, which i-* very 
iloiihtful —and it dates from tlie luiddlo «>f 
the Second century of Rome, or about 
Imiulred yea^^ before Christ. How mu'.h 
earliei- the princii'le of tlie andi may liave 
been di-<covered, it is impo»i])Ie to say : 
but the perfection of the ( 'Ih.u a Ma.xim.i 
might lead un to supjn-h^e a long pieviou-' 
.loqiiaiiitance with thi"- im-de t<f eonstiuctiom 
Canina iCere Antica, p. lefel'^ the fii^t 
Use of the true arch in Italy to the reiuii of 
Tarfpiiniu-, Prishus (bid — n.i.b t** 
wliieli coucUi.'sion he an•ive•^ from a « om- 
paii>Mn of the Cloai\i witli the Tiilliaiium ; 
and lie thinks that Tar'juin mii.-t have 
bronght the knowledge of itfium Tar'iuiuii, 
and that it ■\\a> iiitiodu' '.<] tlwre fii>m 
C’orinili by his father Deuiai.iLii') ; but fui 
this there is no authority in .iii-mrit nter-. 

' Tlie mi),v,t rcmaikably instam.e.s of 
].seudo-YauIts in Etruiia aie tlie Regulini- 
Halassi tmub at C'enetri. the Ui..tta 8ei- 
gaidi iie:u Coitnna, and tiie -‘pi-l. hi u- lately 
openoil by Signor Man ini 1 cnoath Oniet'» 


by the chisel into a inomnnent. 
Where the rock would imt 

A tomb of Siniilal coiirstuictioil has 1 
found at Cnnue. 

''' TIic only tomb of purelv Roman tini'-^ 
that I rememitcr to icsuiuble the Etiusi m 
is tliat of the Xa-soncs, on the Via Flaininia, 
a few miles from Rnme. E.uly tombs 
Etiuscan character, Imwever, are found in 
Latium, Sal»iiia, and other parts of Centra' 
Italy, an<l notably at Ardiea of the Kutuli. 
Xocl de^ Verger>, Etrurie, I. pp. S< 

occasionally uEo on Creek ^ites. Rut of 
nil the ancient ?<epuielires I have seen i.>ut 
of Italy, those of Cyrene ]>e*ur the closest 
re.-iOmhlance to the Etruscan, making allnv . 
mice for the diffeience in the style of art. 
Ill that mo.st lenuukahle and a'aiumliHg 
(xreek necropolis are strept:^ of tond > 
«aived in the clitik. resembling tempEs 
houses, with .ircliaic Lurie ei Innii 
facades, ami bearing Greek insciii-tinns. 
or else Imilt u]) in the fonu of .smap 
temples on the siuiai.e of the plain. Thy 
fity, for agcs desolate, Is snrrouiided bv 
thu homes df the dtvul, w iiich Iiavu 
survived the habitations of the living. It 
has always .stiuck itiu with suipiise tli it 
at Cyrene. m-xt diiur as it were to E.;vpt. 
tlicie slmuld be little o]- n(>tliiiig of ELiy]>ti,i!i 
ai’t in the uiptureri architeotme of tiu 
tomhs. a\lnle tli.it style a pioouinei t 
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readily admit uf such excavation, m- where the ^oil was loose and 
friable, the tomb was sometimes a mere pit, <n‘ was constructed 
with masonry more or less rude, and lieaped over with earth into 
the form of a tumulus. There is nuthin<4 in all Etruria like some 
<h'eek and most Homan sejmlchres, built up above the surface of 
the pround ; unless, indeed, the tombs disinterred by Signor 
idancini beneath Urvieto were oripinally left uncovered with 
earth. The object of the Etruscans seems generally to have been 
to conceal their tombs rather than to display them, in which 
they dift’ered from the Eomans.'^ 

Another characteristic of Etruscan tombs, which distinguishes 
them from the lioraan, and allies them iutijuately with those of 
Egypt and Asia Minor, is that 
they frecptently show an imi- 
tation, more or less obvious, 
of the abodes of the living, 
yonie display this analogy in 
their exterior : others in their 
interior ; a few in both. Some 
have more resenihlauee to 
temples, and may he the 
.-.epulclii'es of augurs or artts- 
pices, or of families in which 
the sacerdotal office was here- 
<litary. ATt it must be con- 
fessed that tlie analogy sug- 
gested by the external monu- 
ment is often belied by the sepulcbre it covers or contains, as is 
the case with the tumuli of Corueto and Cervetri, wliicb, exter- 
nally at least, resemble the huts of the ancient I’hrygiaiis,* yet 



HIT-LUX rUu.M ALUA 


liai’anTciUtiL of UiO ro\.k-hewn 
of Noi- liiu, Cu'-tel tl'Asso, iuiil Sovana. 

' Wt tlioy(>fteii i>laked or over 
iljeh' uii'leigiound sei'ulclues, in tlie '-Iiaj'c 
t ct-luiiius, cul'eh, ;i-ine-cunes, slal'^, lions, 
ii- j-yliiiixeii:. The strung lesemhlanee the 
sciiuh.liial slabs, with lelief-- of men aii'l 
.ihiiuah, foiuul at LiCertu>a, neai 
1 car to those ■'.vhiuh marked the sites of 
’■he I'osal tondis at I\I\eeiui' ('■ce the wooil- 
. ut" at i<\'. 5-, 5l, Sti, y3, oi Sclilieniaiiij*" 
_Mvi toa wurthy of notiee. 

Ktut'''-aii toiiih^, like the Irieek and " 
Koman, aie oeeasioiialiy found by the v.ay- 


bi'^e, icmI 111- diuuieiit'' — i.kiihu" iiti< — \\arii- 
ing-'.iud .ohiiouitioii-v to tlie Vano, 

Ling. Lat. VI. L'o 

^ Niti’iv. IL 1, I liavo iiojiited out 

thi'^ .'nah ay at p ot this Volume, )et 

I It it Ic luoio than atci-leiital, fui 

the tunailu- i- a natural form ol "eiiulehre, 
aim h aoi.M -ujiLre-vt it-elf to any peo|.le in 
1 ii\ lait ot the woild in an eaily 'tage of 
• ultiiie. fioiii the fax ility ot its eon-ti iiotion. 
In a :ude -tate ot the boil\ \\ouId 

'•e laid on. tne giound, .a -witliin it, ami 
Oivith \\( .il.l bo [iiled o\,.i it, both to I'lo- 
Te-.t It Hum ’aiid bea-^t', and to inaik the 
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cover tombs generally of quadrangular form. The idea of repre- 
senting the aht)des of the living in the receptacles for the dead, 
which is quite oriental, was not, however, confined to the Etrus- 
cans among the early people of Italy, as is proved by the singular 
cinerary urns found in the necropolis of Alba Longa, which are 
obvious imitations of rude huts formed of boughs and covered 
with skins,- as shown in the woodcut on the preceding page. 
There can be no doubt that the paintings on the walls of 
Etruscan tombs show the style, though perhaps not the exact sub- 
jects, of the internal decorations of their houses. The ceilings are 
often carved to imitate beams and rafters, or adorned with cotfers, 
and the walls with panelling — couches and stools surround the 
chambers — weapons and other furniture are susxiended from the 
walls — and easy arm-chairs, with foot-stools attached, all hewn 
from the li^■ing rock, are found in the subterranean houses of 
these Etruscan “ cities of the dead.” The analogy to houses in 
such instances has l>een truly said to hold in everythiiig but the 
light of day. In this respect, Etruscan tombs have a 2)eculiar 
interest and value, as illustrative of the i>lan, arrangements, and 
decorations, external and internal, of Etruscan houses : of which, 
as time has left us no trace, and history no definite description, 
we must gather what information we may from analogical sources. 
In the temples and houses of Etruria, be it remembered, n-e view 
those of early Home, ere she had sat at the feet of her more 
accomplished in’eceiitor, Greece. 


Ti.astic Aut.s. 

Of the ^dastic and jhctorial arts of tlie Etruscans it is not 
easy to treat, both on account of the vast extent of the subject, 
and because it demands an intimate acquaintance with ancient 
art in general, such as can be acquired only by years of studv 
and experience, and by the careful comparison of numerous 


site of its inteniient, nii.l the more iilu.-s- 
tiioiistlie dea'I, the loftier, safer, unJ iiK-ie 
eou'xhciious would he tlie iiioimd. I ter- 
tainly cannot accept Mr. ’Taylor’-s tlieorv 
Etru-^can Keseaiche>," p. 4'.:; that the-e 
sCMiIchral mound', aie intciitioual imita- 
ti -ii'. of tents, and that the inaMjnrv eu- 
i ircling their ha^e wa,' in it'.elf U'ele>'', and 
therefoie evidently a mere snrviv.d of the 
lU'-tom of .surrounding tent', with hem v 
stones to keep dow-u the >ldiis with wlu-dt 


they were coveied. For no tumulii- in 
Etruria Iun yet been fuuiid to contain a. 
conical «»r helh'hajied cliamher, Lorrc'.j'ond- 
ing with its external form ; ami the Kpyj-n-is 
G\ ^nullvia of masonry, ^\itll^\hic]l m.un', 
if not all, of these mounds were ori:finallv 
giit, was ah-,ulutely neeessaiy to ^ii'taiu 
the superincuml.ent eaith, and to nive tlio 
strnctuie a permanent form. 

“ See d oh II, p. 4r>7. 
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works of various ages auil countries. It lias been laid down as 
an axiom, that “ He who has seen one work of ancient art has 
seen none, he who has seen a thousand has seen hut one.’’ '^ I 
feel, therefore, reluctant to enter on a ground to Avhich I 
cannot jiretend to do justice, especially in the narrow limits to 
Avliicli I am confined. Yet it is incuiuhent on me to give the 
reader a general view of the suhject, to enable him to under- 
stand the facts and observations he ivill meet with in the course 
of these A’olumes. 

As the fine arts of a country always hear the reflex of its 
political and social condition, so the hierarchical government of 
Etruria here finds its most palpable expression. In the most 
.ancient Avorks of sculpture the influence of the national religion 
is most apparent ; deities or religious symbols seem the only 
subjects represented, so that some have been led to the con- 
clusion that both the practice and theory of design Avere 
originally in the hands of the priests alone. ‘ These early 
Etruscan Avorks have many points in common Avith those of 
the infancy of art in other lands, just as babes are very similar 
all the Avorld over : yet, besides the usual shapelessness and 
Avant of expression, they have native peculiarities, su.ch as dis- 
proportionate length of body and limbs, an unnatural elongation 
(Y hands and feet, drapery adhering to the body, and great 
rigidity, A'ery like the Egyptian, yet Avith less parallelism. In 
truth, the earliest Avorks of Etruria betray the great influence of 
Egypt ; ’ and that of Assyria is also often manifest in early 
Etruscan, as in early Greek art, especially in the decorations. 
By degrees, hoAvever, ]irobably from the natural progress common 
to all civilized countries, Etruscan art stepped out of the con- 
ventionalities Avhich confined it, and assumed a more energetic 
character, more like the Greek than the Egyptian, yet still rigid, 
hard, and dry, rather akin to the .E”inetic than the Athenian 
school, displaying more force than beauty, more A'igour than 
grace, better intention than ability of execution, an exaggerated, 
rather than a truthful representation of nature. It Avas only 
Avhen the triuni])!! of Greek art Avas conii)lete, and the Avurld 


(-rerhuril, Ann. In^^t. 111. 

^ Micaii, Ant. IVjp. IL ji. 'J.Z'l. 

' Siral"*, h'» ■was i)er''iina]ly ac'iviaint«?'5 
A\ith the aiitiiiiiities ut the it-siieetive lan'i', 
remaih.> the re-r-eiiililanee hetwoeii the 
■scnlpturel YOik:? of Eu'vpt, Etiiiria. an-l 
early (liee'C. XVil. i>. bt'O It !■ 


S'diie iiuiiiitaine«l that thi> and leeti- 
lineal EtiU'i-aii ■^tUe wa-' iiet iieeess.iulv 
iiu|.oued li-om the Nile ; fur it is a style 
whndi iiatiue in the iufaney of art taii^dit 
alike tu the E^ypthui'', (Ireek'', and Etnis- 
cau>. It'S it not ."O niin-h art, a- the 
w mt uf art. 
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aclmowleilged the transcenileiicv of Hellenic genius, that Etruria 
became its humble disciple, and imitated, nfteii with much 
success, the grand works of the Greek chisel and pencil, A 
distinctive national diaracter i-,, however, generally preserved, 
for the tendency to realism, as uj'posed to Greek ideality, betrays 
itself even in the best works of Etruscan art.'' The four styles 
into which Etruscan art may he divided are — 1st, The Asiatic, 
which has Babylonian as well as Egyptian athnities ; ‘2nd, The 
Etruscan, or Tyrrhene, as it is sometimes called ; 3rd, The 
Hellenic, or Gricco-Etriiscan ; 4th, That of the Decadence, 
which more resembles the Boman. The peculiarities of style, 
indeed, which distinguish Homan art from Greek, appear in 
great measure to have been borrowed from Etruria, 

This classification pertains to all the imitative arts of the 
Etruscans. Though we may not agree with those who affirm 
that Etruscan art was but a variety of Greek, we may admit 
that in their infancy, while contemporaneous, they bore a con- 
siderable resemblance. Greek art, as well as Etruscan, was 
born on the shores of Asia ilinor; both received strong im- 
pressions from Egypt and Assyria ; but as tliey progressed they 
began to diverge, and this period of divergence is marked by 
the distinctive national style of Etruria. Subsequently they 
again approached, but it was no longer as equals. Etruria, 
confessing her inferiority, became the docile, earnest pupil of 
Greece, and was indebted to that influence for all that was most 
excellent and refined in her art-productions. Slie wanted, how- 
ever, the genius, the inspiration of her master. She imitated 
his form, his manner, style, and general character, but failed to 
catch his spirit. The Etruscan artist carefully studied details, 
and strove to ciqiy nature witli fidelity, but failed to perceive 
that the distinguishing excellence of a Greek work of art lay 
in the harmony of all its jiarts, which rendered them all sub- 
servient to the exx)ression of one leading idea ; and that mere 
skill in working out details would not compensate for the 
absence of the spirit of unity and liarmonj' pervading the whole. 

^ The s}>et.iiaens of Etniscan :iit that iii»leetlt]iesehenutEtru!scan,eit}ieriii]poi- 
have cHiiie eluwii to us coHtiiTii the tetl, or executt-l when the Liiul of the 

of Quintiiiau iXII. 10), that the statues Volsci wa^ siihjent to Etruria. ^Vitlle^^ 
of Etiuiia Oitfereil from those nf Urceee in the singular i>ainte'l relief.s in terra-cotta, 
Liiul, just as the eloquence ui an AMutic fouml at Velletii in anti now in the 

tliffeied from that of an Athenian. Very ^hi-ieuin of Xai-les, illustrated hy Inghi- 
Minilar in style to tho>e of Etiuri.i aie the laiui, M<>n. Etius. VI. t<iv. T 4 — X 4 ; cf. 
early plastic works of Latiuni ainl the lew Maali, Ant. rn[>. Ital, tav. LXI. 
pemains t'f VoLscinn art preserveil to us, if 
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Like the craftsman described by Horace, the Etruscan could 
express with accuracy the nails, or imitate the flowing hair ot 
his Model, but he was an inferior artist after all — 

Infolix operis summA, qnia pnaiere totum 
Xeseiei. 


(If the iinitatiA'e arts of Etruria the working in clay ^vas the 
most ancient," as modelling naturally precedes casting, chiselling, 
or painting. I'or their works in terra-cotta the Etruscans were 
renoAvned in ancient times,'’ and earh' Home contained numerons 
specimens of theni.'^ The Veieiites in particular were famed for 
their works in clay. 

Then followed the arts of casting and chiselling in bronze, for 
which the Etruscans were greatly renowned ; ^ and their statues 
in metal not only tilled their <)wu cities, and the temples of Home,' 
l.uit were also exported to other lands.’ In truth the Etruscans 
liave the renown of heing the inventors of this art in Italv.' In- 
imnierahle are the specimens of Etnmcan toreutic statuary that 
have come down to ns, and widely ditferent are the degrees of 
excellence displayed, from the rudest, most uncouth attempts at 


■ run. XXXIV. n; ; xxxv. 4.-,. 

'■ Pi’cttetea elaboratAiu Ihuh.- artcui It.ili.c, 
-et- liiaxime Etvui'iie. VaiTi», aj*. Pliii. 
XXXV. 45. TliO iiidf't aiiciHiiT "pC' in)‘.ns 
(.It Eiru^ijan ^ilyptic art yet tliMntcued aie 
pivHiCiuiKje'l by Di. Helbig to be three icinale 
rijgnii'fcfs in terra-Cdtta, drai'eJ in rlfft'/u and 
f^LpIus, ^^llivh were diacuvered a icw ye.irs 
'•ince in a tomb at Ceivetii, Mtting on a 
< hair he\Mi iroiii the icok, JJull. Iiiat. 

ISdd, p. 177. 

The moi«t celebrated were tlie hctile 
.--tatue (if the god in the teuq'le of Jnpitci 
Capitolinus, executed by Xuriamm of 
FrejgX-ni^-, the finndri'j'i on the f'l.dvjti'ni 
.'f that temple, and the Jictile statue "f 
Hercules on the Capitol, all by the same 
aitist iPlin. XXXV. 4.5; Vitruv. III. 3j; 
though the qnndi'i'jit i.-«. said to ha\e been 
executed at Veii Isee vol. I., p. 4t»'. 
There was also a teiTa-cott»i statue "f 
.’sumiiHinus on tlie fasthjhi m «»f the same 
temple, wlii(-!i wa.s stiuck dowii by imlit- 
Cic. de Hivin. 1. 

^ Atlieiueus (XV. c. b'O speaking «»f the 
'kill of the Etruscans in making Liniiis, c ill' 
them (pi\oT€x^oi, and mention' their inatii- 

fold art-]'r'iduvti()ii’ TToiKiAai ipyaaiai. 

They obtained (-Opperfrom their own mme' 


cf Mciitieii — Moii.-i — iiOiir I\la-'‘a ; 

tin a!'0 from inine.s near Campi^ilia ; and 
Worked in bronze earliei than in iivin. 
wliK-h as Lu'.iotius \V. I telN H', wa' 
a later discovery. • 

Et piior leris erat, (pum loni, ( o^niitu'i 
llsUs. 

They had aho an abundance rt iion in the 

iiiiiie'' "I E!l*a. 

- Vol'inii fih»uo i'' said t" liive 1 . 011 - 
tained statues. Plin. XXXIV. lb. 

Tuscanica omnia in a.-lil'ii'. ap. 

ITin. XXXV. 45. Tertuliiaii (Apdoget. 
*25) say^ tliey inundated the Cit\. Etnis- 
I an bnmze '-tatues .edit .dso adorned the 
j'i>t»jki cf the temples at Ibene. Vitruv. 
'hi. :C 5. 

•’ Piin. XXXIV. 16. Aiiti-puaic' are 
now generally uiiieed that .ill tlio tim lent 
bii.nze'' fouii'I in various lands north of 
the Alp', tiom Switzerland to LLmmaik, 
and Horn Ireland to llung.iiy and Vbtlla- 
lIiu, are of EtrU'Can ori.crin. Lindeii'chmitj 
Desiu, Si hueunaii', ^irldillW. Wm'a.ie, 
Uenthe, ^.lted iw HuzzaiUni, deCheval 

Iialnpies p. 4n. 

(’a"i'id(ti. Var. VII. 15. Clyiii. Alex. 
Strom I. x>. 3**6. 
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rej)i'e3eiitiiig the Imiuiiu form, to the glorification of its beauties, 
wrought with much of, if not all 

‘ ‘ The cunninjj they who dwell on high 
Have given unto the Greek." 

In size they varied no les.s ; from the minute figures of deities, 
or hires,’ to statues of colossal diiuen.sioiis, like that of the 
Apollo on the Palatine, which was fifty feet in height, and was 
as wonderful for its beauty as for its mass of metal.'^ (due of the 
most interesting monuments of this art extant is the she-wolf of 
the Cajiitol, which has a historical renown.' 

Not only in the representation of life, but in instruments for 
domestic and warlike purposes, did the Etruscan metal-workers 
excel.’ Even in the time of Pericles, the Athenian poet Pheiv- 
crates sang of the Etruscan aindelabra “ and what testimony,” 
asks Muller, “ can he more honourable for Etruscan art than 
the words of the cultivated Athenian, Kritias, the son of 
Kalheschros, a contemporary of Mys, who reckons as the best 
of their sort the Etruscan gold-wrought cipis, and bronzes ot 
every sort for the decoration and service of houses ; ^ by which 
we must iuider.-5tand candelahra, hi uteres, goblets, and even 
weapons?”" Even Pheidias himself gave to his celebrated 


° Tiiei^e are the “Tmhena Mgilla” of 
HoiMb-e, Ep. II. IbO : thougli 
(Ant. Pop. Ital. II. p. 243) tliiuk-s the 
term refers to ^eins and searabei. The 
‘‘Tuhcanica signa ’’ of Pliny (AXXIV. lb', 
which >\eie exi'Oited to many land.'', weic 
lirubably figure-? of larger i^ize. 

^ Plili. XXXIV. IS. 

’ There is no doiiltt tliat it is either the 
figure incntipiied by Dioiiy>iu-? (L c. 7lM as 
XaA/ceop TTOi7]^a iraXaius epyacrtas, and by 
Livy {X. 23) as e-xi'-tiiig in the year of 
Home, 458, or that recorded In Cieeio ns 
liaving been struck by lightning. De 
l)ivm. II. 20 ; in Catil. III. 8. See Vul. 
II. p. 492. 

Pliny (XXXV. 45) tells ns, on the aiitlio- 
ritv of Vaii'o, tint undei the Kings, and 
for some years after, all the temxdes at 
Rnme veie decuiated by EtiU'.t.tn a^tist^, 
but that two (jreek-', i)aiuo]»iiilus and 
Gargasus. jiainter-? a-? well as sciil}»tors, 
^\ere eiuphn-ed for the fii>t time to ein- 
]»tdlish the temple of Ceres in the Circus 
Maxiimis, \\liieh vas l.uilt about 493 i;.r. 

The bra.>^ gate-- fium the simile of 
Vfcii, which Caniilhi> vas accused of apiiro- 


priating to himself (Plutarch, Caiuil. 12', 
were prol)ally adorned ^\lth reliefs 
Muller, Etruftk. IV. 3, 4. Even as late a^ 2! '5. 
n.c., under the Human dominaiion. Arie- 
tiuin, wliicli seem* to liave been the }>ii- 
luiughaui of Etruiia, furnished the licet 
which 8cipio was fitting out foi the iiivaslun 
nf Afik-a, with 3i',0UU shields, as main 
lielinet.-?, and 5<b0bu javelins, pikes, an 1 
sj>oars-, besides axes, fahhinn.s, and otliei 
implements .sufiiGient fur b'rty ''hi2'S of wai. 
and all in the space of fuitv-five da\> 
Liv. XXVIII. 45. 

^ Ajj, Athen. XA . c. 80. For cai/dihi^-,--i 
see Vul. 11. pp. 190, 479. 

^ Tvpffrjj/^ Se Kpani xP^o'OTvttos fpidhri. ' 
Kai ir«s Kocr/xei 5 J/xai' tlIl 

Xp€t'a. 

Athen. I. e. 50. 

- Muller, Etrusk. TV. 3, 4. (Jeibaid 
(Ann, lust. 1837, 2, j). 143b huuever, 

C)f ojjiiiion that tho^'C bionze woiks of 
the Etruscans had their ocigiii in (rite>.e. 
Put the fact that Greek lll•'Ciiptlun'^ have 
never ]»een found on any of tlie Etnni m 
lioiizes, ^eeIil.s uiij-used to this opinion. 
The inscrititions on the lainted va^c', on 
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statue of ]\Iiiiei'\a saiulals of the Etruscan fashion.' From all 
this we learn, that if Etruria was inclehtecl to Greece for the 
excellence she attained in the re- 


presentation of the human form, 
the hitter was ready to admit, and 
to avail herself of the native skill 
and taste of her pipiil. And well 
may it have been so : for it were 
impossible that the Greeks should 
not admire such works as the 
bronze lamp in the Aluseum of 
Cortona, the casket from A’ulci, 
and the excpiisite specimens of gold 
filagree-ivork in the iMuseo Gre- 
goriano, and in the collection of 
Signor Augusto Castellani. 

The art of statuary was very 
ancient in Italy. It was either in 
wood or stone, the first being ap- 
plied in very remote times to the 
images of the godsd The Etrus- 
cans made use of this primitive ma- 
terial; for a very ancient Jupiter, 
carved from the trunk of a vine, 
was worshipped at Populonia.’ Of 
their works in stone numerous spe- 
cimens have Come down to us, some 
on the facades or walls of their rock- 
hewn sepidchres, others in detaclied 
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statues, but chietly on sarcophagi and cinerary urns : for it was 


their custom to decorate these monuments with the effigies of the 


deceased, and with reliefs of various descriptions. The extant 


tliC utlier hand, which C"ufo>'sedly a 

(xreek origan, are almost irivari.ihly in tliat 
hviiguti^o. 

■' Pollux, YII. 22 ; cf. Phii. XXXVI. 4, 
4. The Etruscans paid iMi-ticiilai utteiiti"ii 
ti' theii feet — nuKh neue than tlic Ixreeks, 
who often went baieiVoted. wheieas the 
fnimei v'*ire ^hoe;? ur >aiidals, m-hly em- 
hussed and gilt, or fastened by gilt thongs 
(Pollux, loc. cit. : Phil., loc- lit. ; iH'id. 
Aiuoi. III. 13, 2t)b or Itigh huskin'* (HMd. 
loc. cit. I. 14h Thus Etruscan tigiirc' are 


often lepreseiited naked in every other 
part but the feet. As in otliev uith.les of 
costume, the Etru&caiis here set the fa-'hion 
t" the Piomaius. It i-; pr'>]Ml>le that tlie 
siut of Etiuscan whii li Serviu' {,id 

fEn. VIU. I.'S) suys was wuru by Khiimu 
• senators, was tlie boot or buskiu repie- 
sented on the figure'! in the wall-paintings 
nf Tav<iuiuii. Eoi furthei iioti'.es oii thi' 
Mibjeet. s.,e IMuller, Etru^k. I. 3, 10-11. 

PliiL XXXIV. Ih. 

■ Pliii. XIV. 2. 
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sculpture of Etruria is inJeoil u liollv sepuk-hral. It is not 

in general so archaic or so peculiarly national in character as the 
works in metal, and betrays rather the intlueiice .tf (Ireek than ot 
Egyptian art. The nios,t arcliaic productinns of tlie Etruscan 
chisel are tlie cipja', or so-called “ altars," of fetid limestone, from 
t'hiusi and its neighhotirhoud, whose has-reliefs show a purely 
native style of art ; titgether with a few large tigures in relief, like 
the warrior in the Palazzo Pimnarroti at Eloreiice, and the other 
in the Museum of Volterra.'’ The latest are the cinerary urns of 
Yidterra and Perugia, which have often more uf a Homan than 
a Greek character, and were prohahly executed in the period ot 
Pioman domination.' A’et it is from works of this description 
that we learn most of the manners, customs, inner life, and reli- 
gious creed, as well as of the costume and personal characteristics 
of this singular people. There is often great boldness and expres- 
sion in Etruscan sculpture, and generally much truth to nature ; 
hut it rarely attains the beauty and grace wliich are found in the 
jiictorial and toreutic works of this people, and never the perfec- 
tion of this art among the Greeks, to whom alone did heaven 
reveal the full sentiment of human beauty.^ 

It niaj’ be well here to notice tho>e works of the Etruscans 
which have been distinguished as scalptural, or graven, such as 
gems or scamhci in stone, and spcoa/a or mirrors in bronze. 


SrAUAB.m. 

Xumerous as are Etruscan gems, none of them are cameos, or 
with figures cut in relief; all are intaglios : and all are cut into 
the form of the scaralxeiis or beetle. X'othing seems to indicate a 
closer analogy between Etruria and Egyiit than the multitude ot 


these curious gems lound on cer 
The use of them was, doubtless, 
Nile ; but they do not seem to st; 

'' For the of Oliiiisi, ^ee Vol. II. 

p. IjOO. Fur the ^v.irriors in tlie Palazzo 
liiionarroti of Florence and in the Alnseuiu 
of Yclteria, see Vol. II. pp. Iii 6 , ISS. 

' Micali (Ant. Pop. Ital. II. ji. ild) 
takes the Yolterra urns to be, some of the 
seventh or eighth eentury of Koine, othei- 
us late as the Aiitonines, and otheis of still 
later date. See Ynl. II. p. 1S7_ 

The inferiority of Etrn-vaii seiilptiire 
may iicrhaps in i.art he attiil.iited to the 
lutal stone, mIuvIi except in the r-.,se ot 


am sites lu this part of Italv. 
derived from the banks of the 
and in the same archaic relation 

ahilhiMt'v fiii‘1 travertine, iieitlier iGt-.l iu 
veiy early tinic"', \\.l^ tno <oais-e itr toii 
friable to 4o justice to the skill of the 
aitist. Tile niaiMe of Canaia, to vliich 
Koine vas su luucli intlehteh, does not 
aitpear to have been known to tiie Etrus- 
cans at ail Cvirly pciinil, tlnuitih tliat of the 
!Maieiiiiiia and (.»t the ' iiLieaii piuiiinntorv 
was used by iIktu ; yet hOinjMratively few 
noik-i of til'- KtiU'-. an lii marble have 
xume down lt» u-. .See Vol. JI. p. t)7. 
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to Eti'iibCan art as tlie otlier works wliicli betray an Egyptian 
analogy. They apj'ear, Imwever, to have served the same purpose 
as in Egypt — to have been worn as charms or amulets, generally 
in rings; yet it is ])robnble that the Etruscans adopted this reli<- 
of foreign superstition without attaching to it the same religious 
meaning as the Egyptian^, did, who worshiipied it as a god — as a 
symhol of the great Demiurgic principle.'' The Etruscan .‘-co- 
nilxel have a marked difference from the Egyptian, in material, 
form, and decoration and the frecpient representations they 
bear from the ( ireek mythology seem to prove them of no very 
early date,- for such subjects rarely appear on works of archaic 
Etruscan art. From the heroic or pahestric subjects on these 
scarabs, it is thought that they were symbols of valour and manly 
energy, and were worn only by the male sex. ' 

ScKi-dhcci have rarely been found on more than two sites in 
Etruria — Chiusi and A'ulci. At the latter they are always in 
tombs, but at (,'hiusi they are found on the soil in a certain slope 
beneath the city, called, from the ahinidance i>f such discoverie.>, 
“ The Jewellers’ Field.” where they are turned ttp by the plough, 
or washed to light by the rains.' 

''' riinv (XXX. th'll' ID- tli»? l-eotl-? t)ie i 

vcceivc'l till's Utloration it D-lle 1 ;iie of llie uinl of the lIiiiim'I.I'. 

of <lirt, alhiding to it> of i»u-sli- aivl other ivuii-oL-s oi the EtriDoaii eree'l, 

ini^Miaokwards ith it> lnn>l feet siiiull hit^ Ami lO'-t a few liave }iaLe>tric rei)ie'enta- 
uf 'lung oreartli — veiily the iiDVt ^a-ovellin^' tiiei". TliC'C ■'<:aiuh'< often Iami* ile>i; 5 niatoi‘y 
idea of Deity that the human mind ever in>erii.tions in Etruscan rliaraetei'. 
conceived. Pliny adds that Ai'ion, the - Ureat «Uiiereiioc of u[tinion jut' lieeu 
Kis^yptian, 'who sought to e.V-U'-c the do- ciitcitaiued a- to the date of the-e geiiD. 

graded rite^ of his couiitrymem c\i»lained i.Toii uMu-i. PltriD. II. y. 4o7' sui>i><>>c'd 

tlie wor.'Iiip of the beetle hy -'.one 'iniilirity them t'> he C''Oval with, or even antenoi 
in its operatioiR to tho-e of the -un — “a to. tli(‘ Tiojan Wai. Wim kelinan, tlmugh 
Liirious interpretation,’* as riiny rei:iaik<. niaintuiuing their high aiithpiity, took 

^ T!ie genuine Egypti.cn s--aiah-K .ti*? of im-'ie mo'leratc view-. Ihit it is now the 
smalt, poiphyiy, basalt, or »''i!ie 'eiv haid general opini'»u, fiMiudad (>ii a niDie in- 
stone : the Etruscan are of earn-rrian, sai- tniiate ah-iuaiiitaiiee and a wider range of 

dniivx, and agate, rarely of c-h.il'.''.d«iiA : j con)pari-"iu tli.it they oaimot be leferred 

few have 1'ceii found of siii. lit. Tlie Kayptlan to a veiv urghaie i*eii"d of Etiu-cau ait. 
are ttutliful rex>resentatioii- of tlm insect: IVlr. Alexander IMuiiav, in an able article 
the Etiu-can are exaggerated if-einbLnice-, in tin. C"nteiiij»’iiary Review for ngtober, 
e-petially in the back, whi.h i- -et ux) to I'?!-’*. i'"int- out tlie .-tukiiig an:d'<gv tlie.-e 
an extravTigant height. The flat "i luidei saiiab-, of Etruiia bear t" the eaiiv -ilver 

X>ait of the stone, wliieh is rdw.iy- tbe -nle emu- of Thunce, t<j winch he a— igu- tine 

engraved, in the Egyx'tian Iw-.u- iiieDjgi\- d ite of at lea-t oDU n.i . 
xdiio-, or rexu'esentation- of 'leifi*'- : in the One. Imwever, wlib.k I lau-e -eon in 

Etru-c.in. though it soiiietinn*- -how-imi- the X'--— e— i'ei cf tlnf ('.innu ra-unini of 
tation- vi Egyx'tian subje, t-, it eeinually Chm-i, v,j- found -et m an eaiiing ul gol I. 
bear- figure- or groux'.s fiv-ia the bitek Bull. In-t. l-bo7, X'- d'b 

liivtliolo_\ ; tbe deed- of Ib-iiuh-. .iiid "1 * See II aie' 

tbe hcD'C- "f the Theban .»nd Ti"i‘ii \ ii-, a’-* found, tln-ugli i iiely. In otbci [urt- m 
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M'lxri.A, 

or mirrors, are round or iiear-sliaped platen of bronze, often 
gilt or silvered, with tlie edge turned up, or slightly concave, 
having the outer side highly polished, and the inner adorned with 
figures engraved upon it. To the plate is attached a handle, 
often carved into some elegant form of life. The disk is seldom 
more than six or seven inches in diameter ; it is g uierally 
encircled by a wreath of leaves, as shown in the specimen en- 
graved for the frontispiece of this volume. ° 

For a long time these instruments went by the name of pati' fa-, 
and Avere supposed to have served as ladles for tlour, or other 
light dry substances, used in sacrifices. Inghirami w as among 
the first to reject this idea, and shoAV theni to he mirrors'' — a tact 
now established beyond a doubt.* It is 2)roved by representations 
of them, either on their own disks or on painted vases, in the 
hands of women, Avho are using them as mirrors — by the high 
polish they often retain, so bright indeed, as sometimes to fit 
them for their original purpose, — and by the discovery of them in 
caskets, Avith other articles of the female toilet.^ 


Italy, as at ralestiiiia in Latium ^Abekeii, 
ilittelitalien, p. ’S’2o). They have also 
been <liscovei'€<l iu (riecoe, e.f/, a celehrato*! 
one, bearing a <Tieek inscription, foiunl 
among the ruins of 3gina In>t. 

1840, IX 140), anil one from Attica, now- 
in the Aliiseuin of Athens (Ann. In>t. 
183“, 2, p. 144). In the llritisli Museum 
me two foiiml at Lomas in AcarnanU. 
<4eihar(l is even of opinion that these gems 
may have hail their origin in Ui'eece. They 
have been fouml <iko in Asia Minor, iit 
Thaiios in 8ar'Uiihi, ami at Cnriuin iu 
Cyprus, wliere some have deciiletl maiks of 
a Phouiician origin. For the (li'*tinction 
between Egyptian ami Plni'nician scaial'>, 
j-ee an article by I\Ir. C. W. King m CesnoLtk 
Cypius, p, 3a-'5, 

^ A few minors have been with- 

out handles, but these are liable to be cni- 
founded with the or i ascs for these 

instrument^, whicli aie funned of tworouml 
plates ornamented in a simil.ir manner, or 
sometimes with leliefs, and hinged together 
like the valve.'' of an oystei-sliell. Ao in- 
.stances have been fouml of Etni'-ean rnii- 
rors in tiie piemmi', metaK, or adorned 

ith precious stone'', or of '•o Ya''t «i '-ize 


as were u^cd by the liiMiiious lluinaiis. 
Seneca, Xat. Qiuest. I. 17. 

*’ Ingliir. ^ton. Etrus. II. pp. 1-77. 

' ^licali alone, to the last of las life, 
hel'.l to the old doctrine of jKiti/v:, a word 
now so comjdetely .supcl^ede(l by .spirnlaj 
that Jie wlio Would u>e it in reiereuce to 
these in.stiTuuents would scarcely be in- 
telligible. 

^ Ann. Iiist. 184<.h p. lufJ ; ''ce also 
(Tcrhnrd’s Etru&kiselie Spiegel, jip. 8*2 — 4, 
for proofs of these in-'liuments being 
miiiois. It has been suppo^'Cal from 
certain scenes fin painted vases, where 
women wa'^hing theinsc-lve.s at fountains 
are repiescnted with these instruments iu 
their hands, that they served a seeondaiy 
]»uipf)se of ea.''tmg watci over the I'odv, 
the c'oiKUve .shlc seiving as a buwl to hold 
the litpiid. Ann. Inst. IMO, p. l.IO — . 
Hraiin. T}ie''e minm-s aie gcner.illy de- 
signated “ iinstic " l<y the Italians ; and 
verily if mystic he \vnonyiu(iUs witli everv- 
thiiig unreal, unnatuial, ami incumpre- 
Iiensible, the teim is oitcn imt misapplied, 
for never weie there nicic gn)te'''iue ami 
ludicrou'' di-'t'iito di'- oi fijim and feature 
than aie to be found un many of tliem. 
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Etruscan spcccltj may be divided into three classes. 

First — those ^yitllout any design on the inner surface. More 
than ordinary decoration is in these cases generally’ expended 
<in the liaiulles. Such mirrors are very rare. 

Secondly — those with figures in relief. These are also met 
with hut seldom.'-^ 

Thirdly — those with designs incised on the inner surface. 
These may he subdivided according to the subjects which they 
l>ear. First, and most numerous, are tliose whicli have scenes 
taken from the cycle of Greek mythology, or lierijic fable, fre- 
(iuently illustrated by inscriptions, which are invariably in tlie 
Etruscan character, and often nationalised by the introduction of 
Etruscan demons. Next, those which bear representations or 
symbols of the divinities of the national creed, from the Nine Great 
Gi)ds who wielded the thunder, through all tlie grades of their wild 
and multiform demonology, to the lowly Penates, the protectors of 
the individual hearth.^ The last class portrays scenes of Etruscan 
life and manners ; but of this a few instances <july are kn(.)wu. 

The art exhibited on these disks is not of primitive character, 
although a few have been found with archaic features, yet, tliough 
often extremely rude and feeble, it partakes less of the short- 
comings of the period of infancy than of tlie carelessness of the 
Decadence ; and it must be confessed that, e.xcept in compara- 
tively few cases, such as that represented in the frontispiece to 
this volume, the elevation and perfection of the high style are not 
displayed.^ These mirrors then cannot lay claim to a remote 
antirpiity. Their date indeed is pretty well determined by the 
fiict that they are very rarely found in the same tomb with Greek 
painted vases, or if a vase b}' clianee be found with them, it is in- 


He Mho turn> over GevluinVs illustrate'l 
Yoluine> Mill liiul ainuseiiient, ii'- mpII .t-« 
instruction. That learned anti*iuary prove;? 
sati‘“ta-:tnrily that tlio.-e mirrors were in- 
struments of perfsonal rattier than of sacred 
u;;e, anil served no otliej’ mysteries than 
ilidse (if the female hath and toilet ip. 7dh 

^ A huautiful '^peeinieii of this class is 
in the !Mu^eo (xregoiiano, lej 'resenting 
Auroia cairying Meinuon See Vol 11. 
D. 4’Sl. Another, in the Biitish Mnseiuu, 
ieprc'ent-^ Mineiva over*'nriiing Heruiles. 
An ex'iui-'ite ex;iinple is in tlie 
of the Hail he.'C Struzzi, of Floienee. See 
Vol. II. p.l'h. 

^ The m">t frequent representation is 
*hat of the Minged go.Mes-* of Fate, some- 


time? called '‘La-a” (Vul. I. p. 2SS), or of 
tlie Dioscuri. 

- The beautiful inirror iii tlie frontis- 
piece represents “ riiuplilnns," or Dacjlius 
embrming In'- mother “Semla,” orSeiuele. 
It M'as found at Vuh.i, and is in the pos- 
session of rrofe-^'-or E. Gerhaid of Derlni, 
A\li<» lias illu.'tmted it in Ids KtiTiski-nlio 
Spiegel, taf. LXXXIII ; ef. ^[on. Ined. 
Inst. I. hiv. I.\ I -V. Tiio illustration here 
presented tu the Ihltish pul hi. : i-, di-aM ii 
hy iMi. (deoigc SchaiT, from a cast of the 
oiigmal, reduced to liali Its size. It is 
one of the most i.eautiliil spo. imciiN of 
Etiuscan design on metal tlmt iiave ..-jine 
doMTl to US. 
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variably either of the Decadence, or of local origin. ’ *Vnd this fact 
proves that the importation ormannfactiireof ( ireek vases must have 
ceased, before these engraved miiTiH's came into use in Etruria. 
These monuments cannot he earlier tliau the fifth century of 
Eome,^ and are ju'ohahly later. Yet there is no branch of Etrus- 
can antiquities more genuinely native — none more valuable to the 
inquirer, for the intormation it yields as to the mysterious 
langitage and creed of that ancient race; for the inscription.^ 
being always in the native cliaracter, and designatory of the 
individual gods or heroes represented, these mirrors become a 
sure index to the Etruscan creed, — “a figurative dictionary,” as 
Bunsen terms it, of Etruscan mytliology ; while at the same time 
they afford us the chief source and one of tlie most solid bases 
of our acquaintance with the native language.’ 

Akin to the mirrors are the ci-sfc, or caskets, of bronze, witli 
incised designs, which are occasionally found in Etruscan tombs, 
and chiefly at Vulci. They are more abundant at Palestrina, tlie 
ancient Prfeneste, but whether of Etruscan or Latin origin is not 
easy to say, for the bronzes, and particularly the engraved works 
of the two lands, bear so close a resemblance that tliey often 
appear to be the productions of the same people, and even of the 
same master. The cDfc of Palestrina, howevei', like the mirrors, 
sometimes bear inscriptions in early Latin. The art exhibited 
on these caskets is in some cases 2>«i’ely Greek, proving them to 
have been either imported, or the woj'k of Greek artists resident 
in Italy. The most beautiful c'lsia yet discovered is that known 
as the Eicoronian, from l*alestrina, now in the Kircheriau 
jMuseum at Piome,® and the best from Etruria is one from Vulci 


T]ii> i' tliC experience of Signor 
ToinuBi'i 'liMeiyii of Canino, after 
fontinuC'I e\cavations at \ ulei. l>ull. 
Inst. 1.S6P, i>< 171. It is the experience 
al'O of tluT'.e y]ii' have <Iug at Cliinsi ami 
Curneto, lliiil. lb70j \y. 59; 

It. 93.— 

From tlic* a-"'nciation of these inirrMis 
with tlie rhf> mistlrlip in the toinUs of 
Pale.strina ■well of Vulei, it niav la; 
coiiflipled that tin-y c.uDO a-' ■'epul- 

chial furniture, at least as eaily in' the 
latter half of the ihird century n.r. 

Bull. IiDt. lS3ij, p. Is. Jfitlierto 
these mirrors have been coii''i.lereil a*' pe- 
culiarly Etiu.'Can, hut of late veaie otlier' 
like them have been found in the tnmb'- ot 
Athens AAini and Cuiinth. I Lave dir?- 


intened them ul.so in Greek tomb.s in the 
Cyrenaica, iait all vithont de>i^TN or in- 
scription.s. (xerhar'l (Ann. Jn^t. leDT, 
2, p. 143) suppo.ses them to have had a 
Gicek ori;^dii ; ]»ijit it is reniaikuhle that 
though tiiey have often Crreek niytij's. and 
llreek names, not one 1ms ever been found 
in Etriuia i\ith a Greek inseiiption, tlmu-Ii 
the in.scriptions on tlie painted va'is aie 
almost invariably in that lan^maire. The 
same may be .saiil of tlie other Krru-e,m 
Volks in Inon/e. Ann, fn^t, i'r'Ol, p. r,7 
— Bunsen. Several luinDr.-', Ijcorever, Iiave 
]»een found with Latin epii^uiiih^. The'^- 
are generally fioni ralestiina. Gerhard, 
Etru^k. Spif". taf. 117, I7l. 
In;;lnrami, .Mmi. Ktiu>. II. tav.41. 

Vol. II. p. 497. 
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in the Gregorian Museum.' In date these caskets correspond 
^^■itll the mirrors, witii whidi tliey are generally found, and 
to them the term “ mystic " has also been applied with as little 
reason. 

Ji;\VEI,I.EKY. 

In these volumes the jewellery of Etruria is frecjueiitly men- 
tioned in terms of high admiration. It has been assumed that 
all the beautiful objects in gold and silver found in Etruscan 
tombs were the workl of that ancient people. But Signor 
Augusto Castellani, the eminent jeweller of Boiue, is of a 
ditferent opinion, and as his authority on such matters is 
pai'amount, I make no apolog\' for briefly stating his views, as 
communicated to me personally, and as published in his pamphlet 
entitled “ Orificeria Italiana," Iloina, 187'2. 

The most ancient jewellery of Italy has hitherto generally 
been ascribed to the Etruscans, but Signor Castellani dis- 
tinguishes from the special style peculiar to that people two 
earlier styles proper to races who preceded them. 

First, the Pre-historic — a simple and senii-barbarous style, 
recognised in ornaments found in the earliest tombs of Veii, 
Oervetri, Curneto, Chiusi, Palestrina, and Bologna, of extremely 
rude workmanship and primitive forms, wrought with little 
gold, more silver, and an abundance of amber. To this style 
belong necklaces and bracelets of those three materials mixed, 
or of coloured glass, often with pendants in the shape of axes, 
vases, or other utensils ; Jihiilie of eccentric forms in gold, silver, 
or bronze, adorned with amber or variegated glass; thin jdates 
of gold marked with straight or hatched lines; amulets of amber 
in the shape of monkeys, and other animals not found in Italy. 
It is a remarkable fact that articles of jewellery of similar 
character and style have been discovered also in Xorwav and 
Sweden, and even in Mexico. Signor Tastellani does not 
attempt to determine to what jiarticular race among the early 
inhabitants of Italy this primitive style should be ascribed, but 
is content to pronounce it Pi’e-historic. 

Alter this comes a style of widely diiferent character, not a 
<levelopment of the preceding, but so remarkable for the 
exquisite taste and elaborate workmanship it exhibits that there 
can be no doubt of its distinct origin. This style Signor 
< 'astellani attributes to the I'eople who immediately preceded 

• Vvl. Ii. 

y T. 
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the Etruscans in Italy, /.c. the Pehisgiaiis, whom he prefers to 
designate as ‘■Tyrrhenes.” He refuses to recognise this jewellery 
as Etruscan, because it is found not only in Etruria, but at 
Palestrina, Cuma-, Puvo, and other sites in Italy, and also in 
Egypt, Assyria, Plimnicia, and the Crimea, showing that the 
people who produced it were widely scattered throughout the 
ancient world, and 2>«i‘ticularly on the coasts of the Mediter- 
ranean and Black Sea;'’ while the jewellery of the Etruscans 
has a distinct and i)eculiar character, not common to other 
lieojile, and is found only on Etruscan sites. 

The materials emidoyed in this “ Tyrrhene ” style are gold, 
silver, bronze, amber, ivory, and variegated glass. The style is 
easily recognised by its elegant forms, the harmony of its 2)arts, 
and the ji^'i'ity of its design, hut chiefly by the marvellous 
fineness and elaboration of its workmanship. The patterns, 
which are always simple yet most elegant, and admirably 
harmonious, are wrought by soldering together globules or 
particles of gold, so minute as hardly to be perceptible to the 
naked eye, and by the interweaving of extremely delicate threads 
of gold ; and are sometimes, but sparingly, interspersed with 
enamels.'^ Tiny figures of men, animals, or chimieras, exquisitely 
chased in relief or in the round, form another and favourite 
feature in the ornamentation. On a close inspection this 
jewellery astonishes and confounds by its wondeiful elaboration ; 
at a little distance it chai’ins the eye by its exquisite taste, and 


” Some of the gokl Ol•namcnt•^ found by 
Dr. Schliemanu at !Mycenfie liave nmcli cf 
the character of this .style, althou^di the 
des5ign^5 are eft’ected not by granulated, or 
fiiniform, but hy repouste or intaglio work. 
See IMycen.e, illustrations, Nos. 2S1-292. 
but many of those discovered by Ixeneral 
Cesnola at Curium in Cyprus, are unques- 
tionably of the so-called “Tyrrhene'’ 
style, and are not to be distinguished from 
the be^t jewellery found in Etruscan tombs. 
See Cypius, plate xxy. And this f;u-t 
favours the view lield liy some that thi-^ 
early yet beautiful jewellery is to be as- 
cribed to the Phceniciaiis, w]jo at a very 
remote period were renowned as skilful 
workers in metal (7rt)A7y5ol5a\ot — Iliad, 
xxiii. 743 ; Odys. xv. 424 ; cf. 2 Chron. 
2, 14 ; 1 Kings, 7, 14), and manufac- 
turers of trinket.s — aQippara — in wliitdi 
they traded to foreign lamls (Odys. xv. 


415 : cf, Ezek. xxvii. 16, 22). That tlie\ 
excelled ubo in the ait of jewellery, i^ 
evident from Homer’s description of 
rhuHiKian necklace of gold set witli uinbci 
beads, Odys. xv. 459. 

It is undoubted that both the Oreck- 
and Etru.scans were acquainted with the 
art of enamelling, but they used it spar- 
ingly ill their jewellery, being unwil- 
ling, thinks Signoi Castellani, to cover tni. 
much of the beautiful hue of pure gold, 
then extremely rare, with coloured vitreotn 
matter, whieli wa.-. comi)aratively common. 
Among the most remarkable wuik^ extant 
in enamelled gold of Creek and Etuis aii 
origin, he spetihes a crown in tlio Caiupan:i 
Museum, a necklace exliibited by bim.-^elf 
in the Loan Collection at South Kensington 
in lSb2, .M)iue earrings witli swan-^ found 
at ^ ulci, and others with peacocks and 
doves in the Caiiq»ana collection. 
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the graceful character and harmony of its outlines. In fact it is 
the 2)erfection of jewellery, far transcending all that the most 
expert artists of subsequent ages have been able to produce. 

To this style belongs the most beautiful jewellery discovered 
in Etruria, and elsewhere in Italy, such as the gold ornaments 
from the Regulini-Galassi tomb, now in the Museo Gregoriano, 
and those, still more beautiful, recently found at Palestrina, and 
now exhibited at the Kircherian Museum at Home. 

Signor Castellani points out that the Hindoo jewellery, even of 
the present day, bears no slight resemblance to this ancient style. 
Though inferior in execution, and betraying a decline of taste, tlie 
method adopted of soldering minute grains or fine threads of gold, 
mixed with enamels, to the object, is precisely that employed by 
the Tyrrhenes of old. 

The genuine Etruscan jewellery, says Signor Castellani, is 
verj’ inferior both in taste and execution to that of the Tyrrhene 
style, of which it is a corruption. There is the same sort of rela- 
tion between these styles that the works of the great painters of 
tlie cinquccento bear to those of the following centuries. The 
mode of workmanship is the same, yet the style has so degene- 
rated that it may be pronounced hirocco. Xo longer the minute 
granulations, the delicate thread-work, the charming simplicity in 
form and design vhich mark the earlier style. These are ex- 
changed for forms of greater breadth and fulness ; tlie 2)urity of 
the lines gives jilace to the artificial and turgid, and the whole, 
though it makes a more striking aiijiearance, has far less elegance, 
harmony, and elaboration. 

Etruscan jewellery is of two descriiitions, domestic and se^ml- 
chral : the former most substantial and durable, the latter very 
light and flimsy — witness the wreaths of gold leaves found 
encircling the helmets of illustrious warriors. The amber, 
coloured glass, enamel, and ivory used in the jireceding style 
are rare in this, and give jdace to gems — -chiefly garnet, onyx, 
and carnelian. Among the ornaments for jiersonal use are 
earrings of various forms and dimensions, large fihuUe and 
brooches, massive gold rings, lentoid or vase-shajied hiilhc, agate 
scamhcei; but in all these jn-oductions an inflated and artificial 
style, marking the decline of the art, is consjiicuous. 

The chief x'roductions of this style come trom the tombs of 
Corneto, Vulci, Chiusi, and Orvieto. 

This ancient style (jf jewellery has come down traditionally to 
our own day. In a remote corner of the Umbrian Marches, at the 

r 2 
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little town of St. Angelo in Vado, liidclen in the recesses ot the 
Ai)ennines, far from every centre of civilization, there still 
exists a special school of jewellery by wliich some ot the processes 
employed by the Etruscans have been traditionally preserved. 
The beautiful peasant-girls of that district at their wedding feasts 
wear necklaces of gold filagree beads, and long earrings of the 
peculiar form designated <i navicelht, inferior in taste and 
elegance of design to the works of ancient art, yet wrought in a 
method which Signor Castellani does not hesitate to pronounce 
Etruscan.' 

The art in which Etruscan genius and skill have achieved 
their greatest triumphs is Paintin’g. This art is of ver}' ancient 
date in Italy; for we hear of paintings at Caere in Etruria, 
which were commonly believed to be earlier than tlie foundation 
of Eoine." 

The pictorial remains discovered in Etruria are of two kinds; — 
the scenes on the walls of sepulchres, and tlie paintings on 
potter}-. 

Painted Tomes. 

This is a most important class of monuments, for the variety 
and interest of the subjects represented, and the light they throw 
on the customs, domestic manners, and religious creed of the 
Etruscans, as well as on the progress and character of the pictorial 
art among tliem. We find these “ chambers of imagery ” chiefiv 
in the cemeteries of Tarquinii and Chisium, though two have 
also been found at Oervetri, A'ulci, and Orvieto, and a solitaiu- 
one at Veil, Bomarzo, and A'etuhmia respectively, — all of which 
will be described in the course of this work. The}- show us 
Etruscan art in various iieriods and stages of excellence, from its 
infancy to its perfection ; some being coeval, it may he, witli the 
foundation of Pome, others as late as the Empire ; some almost 
Egyptian, others peculiarly native ; some again decidedly (ireek 
in character, if not in execution; others resembling the CTr<ec<i- 
Eoman frescoes of Pompeii and Piestum. There is the same 

^ The eetniorLlinary eurriugs worn liy the temiJes at Ai.lea ami Laninitiiii, of neailv 
■women of Forio in the Island of Iscliia, equal antiquity. lie leniaiks un the 

may possibly liave a similar traditional siieeily perfeotiun this art attained, as it 

aoyn.^ _ ^ seenieci net tu hate been pr.ietised in 

Plin. XXXt . t;. Tliese i,aintings Trajan times, 

were extant in Pliny s day j so also seme in 
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wide range as exists between the works of Giotto or Cimabue, 
and those ot Itaflaele or the Caracci. In the Canij)ana tomb 
ol ^ eii, whicli is the most ancient yet discovered, we liave the 
rudeness and conventionalitv of very earlv art — <>'reat exaa'"era- 
tion of anatomy and proirortioiis — and no attempt to imitate tire 
colouring of nature, hut only to arrest the eye by startling 
contrasts.’ Next in ijoint of antiquity are the jrainted tiles which 
lined the walls of certain tombs at Cervetri, where the human 
rigure is drawn with more trutli to nature, though in bald outline, 
and an attempt is even shown at the expression of sentiment, the 
character of the whole remaining purely and S2)ecifically Etrus- 
can.*^ In the earliest tombs of Tarquinii, though of later date, 
the Egyptian character and physiognomy are strongly pronounced. 
Of better style are other tomb-paintings on the same site and at 
Orvieto,** which, though retaining a native character, with ranch 
conventionality of form and colouring, show more correctness of 
design, and a degree of elegance and retinement which betrays the 
intiuence of Hellenic models. Earlier it may be, yet more free 
and careless, are most of the wall-paintings at Chiusi, which 
show us what Etruscan art witli its strong tendency ti; realism 
could effect, before it had felt the refining influence of Greece.® 
Later, and far better, are some of the scenes at Tarquinii 
which breathe the spirit and feeling of the Hellenic vases, where 
there is a grace of outline, a dignity and simplicity of attitude, 
and a force of expression, which prove tlie limner to have been a 
master of his art, though this was not wholly freed from conven- 
tional trammels. Still later, with yet more freedom, mastery, 
and intelligence, are some of the i)aintings on the same site, 
and those found at Yulci, where rigidity and severity are laid 
aside, where fore-shortening, grouping, com2iosition, and even 
chiaroscuro are introduced ; which disi^lay, in a word, all the ease 
and 2iower of Grpeco-Roman frescoes of the close of the Heijublic 
or commencement of the Emjnre. 

There was little variety in the colours used in Etruscan wall- 
^niintings. In one early tomb at Chiusi, and in another of later 
date at Bomarzo, the colouring is bichromatic — black and red 
alone — “ rubric:! ^Jicta et carrbone.” At Cervetri an early tomb 
shows black, red, and white ; the Cbniqnnia tomb at ^'eii, bbrck, 
red, and yellow ; the ^tainted tiles of Cervetri, these four colours 
burnt in with the tile. It was with these four colours .done that 

•’ V'»I. ir. pp. 

Yul. II. pp. 3-20, 332, 333. 


\ ol. I. p. 34. 

Vol. I. pp. 260-263. 
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the gi'eatest painters of anti(|ulty, rolygnihns, Zeuxis, Apelles 
and others, produced their immortal works.' Pliny dates the 
decline of the pictorial art from the introduction of purple and 
other hues, and laments that in his day there was not a i)icture 
worth looking at — “ nunc milla nohilis ijictura est.’’ In the 
tonihs of Taiapiinii, however, even in those which show the most 
archaic design, blue was used, and in one of the earliest, a 
decided green. The colours were invariably laid on in fresco. 

The Etruscans painted not only the walls of their tombs, hut 
often their coffins and cinerary urns. The latter, being generally 
of the Itecadence, show crude and strongly contrasted hues on 
their reliefs, which are eohjured in accordance with native con- 
ventionalities, and without any pretensions to pictorial skill. 
And although a better taste is occasionally displayed, there is too 
frequently a total disregard of harmony in the polychrome 
sculpture of Etruria. On the marble sarcophagi, however, in a 
few rare instances, we find some of the most exquisite productions 
of the Etruscan pencil, as regards both design and colouring, or 
it should more strictly he said, of the pictorial art in Etruria. 
Such paintings are executed on the flat surface of the marble. 
The most striking exanqde of this monumental decoration 
hitherto brought to light, is the Amazon sarcophagus in the 
Etruscan Museum of Florence, which some critics claim as a 
purely Greek work, while others pronounce it to be the produc- 
tion of an Etruscan, deeidy imbued with the spirit of Hellenic 
art. In this instance the colouring, though soft and harmonious, 
is less conspicuous for beautj’, than the composition and design,'' 

P.AIXTED Y.vses. 

The painted vases form the most comprehensive subject con- 
nected with art in Etruria. The vast multitude that have been 
brought to light, the great variety of form, of use, of storv and 
myth, of degree of excellence in workmanship and desirm, the 
many questions connected with their origin and manufacture not 
yet satisfactorily answered, the diversity (jf opinions resjiectino- 
them, render it impossible to treat fully of so extensive a sulc 
ject in a narrow compass. Mj' remarks, then, must necessarilv 
he brief, and are offered for the sake of elucidating the frequent 
references to ancient potteiy made in the course of this work • 


V.a, JI. J), !)(;. 


Plin. XXXV. 32; Ci.-ero, Brutus, 1,S. 
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and rather with the hope of exciting interest in tlie subject than 
with the expectation of satistying inquiry. 

The mcjst ancient vases found in Etruria are not jiainted, but 
rudely shaped by the hand, often not baked, but merely dried in 
the sun, without glaze, and eitlier perfectly j'lain, or marked with 
bands of dots, zig-zags, liatched lines, meanders and other 
geometrical patterns, clumsily scratched on the clay when soft. 
Such is the pottery found in the “ well-tombs ” of Chiusi and 
Sarteano, and a fev.' other sites in Etruria, and of the same 
character are the pots discovered in the necropolis of Alba Longa, 
buried beneath a stratum of pcpcnuo, or consolidated volcanic 
ash, and those found on the Esipiiliue, lying beneath the walls 
of Servius Tullius. Indeed, this very primitive pottery is by 
some regarded as pre-Etruscan, and is jittributed to the T'm- 
brians, Siculans, Oscans, or whatever early Italic race occiqiied 
the land prior to its coni|uest by the Etruscans.- The decora- 
tions on these vases were after a time drawn with more regularity 
and variety, and ultimately came to be stamped instead of 
incised, the geometrical designs giving place to imitations of 
animal life, birds, especially ducks, snakes, and rude atte}npts at 
representing the human f<-irm. Sudi was the earliest pottery 
of Veil and Ctere ; but on those sites we tind a development of 
the art in large jars {plthni), in stands, of brown or red ware, 
with heads or Egyptian-like tigures in compartments or hands 
encircling the vase, and in ilat relief, stamped on the clay when 
moist. Still later apparently was the haccheru ware of Chiusi 
and its neighbourhood, witli tigures iu jirominent and roumled 


'' As the geometrical style of »lecoraii«'ii 
is tlie inorjt ancient, and as it is found on 
the primitive pottery of Ureoce, the Greek 
islands, Italy, and also of Central and 
X'lrtliern Europe, rrofe.'''?or Conze hroaihed 
the opinion that it must liave keen intro- 
dured into Italy as well into (-Jree«*e hy 
the first Aryan invaders from beyond the 
Alps. Tlii'i view is cmnliated liyl)r. Wolf- 
gang Helbig (Ann. Inst. 187o, pp. 2'21- 
2r>3>, 'v^ho shoNss that the earliest iiili.i- 
bitants of Italy, to judge from theii re- 
ni.iins — the peoiile of the tn’rcmxn, or 
fortified villages in the districts of P.uma, 
Modena, and Reggio, had no such deioia- 
tions on their pottery, or works in bone, 
liorn. or bronze. Nor are such deciuatiuns 
found on the very earliest pottery of Sar- 
teanu, ui of Poggio Renzo at Chiusi ; nor on 


that <'f the iKutlieui necropolis of Allia 
Longa, Adhere the singular hut-urns have 
lieoii disinterred ; nor on the fragments of 
A'a-'es discovered within the precincts of 
the temxfle of the Dea Ida, iu the giove of 
the Arvales ; nor on those found in the 
lowest Aegeiable stratum under the walls 
of Servius Tullius, It A\as only after Italy 
had been inhabited for some time that 
this system of <lceoration was developed or 
introduced; when A\e find it lui the later 
l.ottery of Poggio Renzo, aud of the Alban 
neciopolis, aud in the cineraiy uins from 
the Benacci and VillanoA'a diggings at 
Bologna. Helbig, finding the same style 
oi decoration on pottery discoveied at 
Nineveh, Jerusalem, (iaza, and Ascalon, 
assigns to it an Asiatic, and ''pecifiealiy 
a Semitic oiigin. 
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relief, representing deities, eliiniferas, and other symhols of the 
Etruscan creed, more rarely myths ami scenes illustrative of 
native Hfe and customs.* Though very archaic and Oriental in 
style, this pottery is not necessarily in every instance so early 
as it apjiears ; for the peculiarities of a remote period and 
lu-imitive stage of art may have been conventionally preserved, 
especially in sepulchral or sacred vessels, from one age to 
another." 

The earliest vases of genuinely Etruscan character, with 
liainted decorations, vhich are extremely rare, hear archaic 
figures of men and animals rudely drawn in opaque white on 
the natural red of the clay, or in red on a creamy ground ; ’ 
and in style they generally resemble the painted vases of the 
Eirst or Doric style, with which they are probably cuiitemporarv. 
Such vases have been found cliiehy at Cervetri.‘ 

The painted vases found in multitudes in the cemeteries of 
Etruria, and commonly called Etruscan, are not for the most 
part of that origin, but Greek, though to some extent, it nun- 
be, of local manufacture. They do not, therefore, strictlv come 
under our notice. Yet as they have been disinterred in even 
greater abundance in Etruscan cemeteries than in those of Greece 
and her colonies, as they u’ere sometimes imitated bv native 
artists, and as they e.xerted a powerful intluenee on Etruscan art, 
it is impossible to exclude them from our consideration. 

They may be divided into three great classes. 

Eirst, the Egyptian, Phcenician, or Babylonian, as it is 
variously termed from the oriental character of its ornamenta- 
tion, which has led some to ascribe its origin to those several 
peoples; but it is now more correctly regarded as primitive 
Greek, and iiarticularly Doric.' Yet the term “ Asi.vnc " mav 
not unaptly be applied to it as indicating the distinctive charac- 


^ A tlc‘scrii)tion of thi^ u.ire is given in 
the charters on Florence ainl Chiu-i, Vol. 
II. rp. 7 t), 307 . These vase,s .tre veiy r.rrely 
found in the same tomb with those timt 
•ire painted, or if so accompanied, it is 
usually with those of the First or Corin- 
thian style. Bull. lust. 157 . 5 , p, 911 . They 
are generally found uith mch.iic liron/es, 
and invariably in tombs where the coiiise 
has been interred, not luinit. 

This ware has in some verv rare cases 
been found in tlie .same tomb with p.unted 
vases with black figures, and with red in 
tile early seieie style, as in III m. mi's ex- 


cavations at Onicto; but a.s such toiiili- 
alway.s contain moi e than a single body, tliev 
ni.ay liave seived for iiiteimeiit at diii'eteiit. 
perioils ; or tlie lucr/nro may liave been 
interied as an aiitiipie relic. 

^ See Yol. II. pp. 47, 439, 490. 

-* .'Some of these vases from Cervetri 
have been found with polychrome decor, i- 
tions, in oii.ique coloius, blue, wliite, .md 
vermilion, laid on in fresco, as on the 
walls of the paiuteil tonilis. Iticali, .Mon. 
Ined. t.iv. 4 , 5 ; lliidi, p. 447. 

5 tTerhard, .\nn. Inst. LS:!!, pp, 
cnl ; lluuseii. Ann. Iii-t. ls:34, pj,. ij.j 7,1,’ 
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tfi’istics of its style. 'J'liis cLiss of vases is of hi”li anti'juit^', 
l»y some siqii’iosed to date as fai‘ back as twelve centuries 
and it cannot be later than 540 15. c., the epoch of Tlieodoros 
ot Samos, whose iiiqtrovcjueuts in metal-ca.sting marked a new 
era in ancient art. 

4 he most 2>rimitive vases of tliis class rarel\' show re2)resenta- 
tions ot animal lite, but are adorned witb annular bands, zig-zags, 
waves, meanders, concentric circles, batched lines, siiitstikds, and 
other geometrical patterns, often separated into conqairtments 
by U2n'ight lines, like digly2ihs or trigly2)hs; indeed the general 
style ot ornamentation closely resembles that on some of the 
fragments ot 2''aiuted 2iottery found by Itr. Schliemann at Myceiue. 
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An example of this 2H'imitive style is given in the hi/Uc repre- 
sented in the annexed woodcut, and another in the A2»pendix at 
2). cxiii., which shows an Athenian lehcs with three horses nic)ulded 
on the lid. These very archaic vases are believed to be 2U’imitive 
Ionic Greek. *• The absence of all human figures and of all in- 
scri2)tions,” says Hr. Birch, “ and their analogies with Oriental 
art, render it 2^1'obable that some of them may be as old as the 
heroic ages. None can be more recent than the seventh centurv, 
me.” “ 

Of rather later date are the vases of Iloric character, which are 
found in Etruria as well as in Greece, Sicily, iNIagna Gran-ia, and 
the Greek islands, and may be looked for on any ancient site 
which has an antii2uitv of not less than six centuries n.('. The 
tignres, which are 2’ainted on the 2iale yellow ground of the cla\-, 
are generally arranged in several bands encircling the vase, ami 

'' Ancient Putteiy, p. Di. jtlith style of decoration to th'-'C fuLin-I in the 

points out tlie rc^cnibltnoc some ot the sepulchre" of tlie ancient reiuvi 
earliest va'-o> of this hear in their 
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are brown rather than hhiek, varied oecasinnally with purple, 
vvliite, or crimson, d’liey consist chietly of wild beasts — lions, 
panthers, wolves, boars; of cattle— bulls, ^oats, rams, antelopes; 
of birds — swans, cocks, owls; or of sphinxes, ocitfons, and other 
compound mythical beings: arranged in pairs of opposite natures, 
either facing each other, or euo;med in 
combat ; the oriental principle ot antago- 
nism being obviously set forth, as shown in 
the annexed woodcut of a Doric ur/z/cd/o.s'. 
Mixed with them are (juaint representa- 
tions of fruit and flowers, especially ot the 
lotus.t On tlie later vases of the Doric 
style, human figures first appear, but often 
under the form of demons or genii, or of 
the four-win,ged divinities of oriental wor- 
ship. Many vases of this class having 
been found at Corinth, and notably the 
celebrated Dodwell vase,'' now at Munich, 
they have received the designation of 
“Corinthian.” It is highly pro) lable, in- 
deed, that these vases were introduced 
into Etruria by Demaratus of Corinth, 
about 060 li.c. A few admirable examples, supizosed to Ize im- 
liortations from Corinth, have been discovered in the necropolis 
of Cervetri, and also some Etruscan imitations of this archaic 
•style, a specimen of which is given at p. 283 of this volume. 
The design on these Corinthian vases corresponds in great part 
with that of the earliest painted tombs, such as the (riotta Cam- 
pana at A'eii, and also with the most archaic Etruscan bronzes. 
Were we to seek analogies to the art of other lands, it would be 
to the earliest works of the Greek chisel — to the reliefs from 
the Temple of Hercules at Selinus, or to the Agamemnon, 
Talthybios, and Epeios from Samothrace, now in the Louvre. 
These “Corinthian” vases mark the transition from tlie earlv 
Asiatic style to that of the Archaic Greek, or Attic, for without 
this intermediate class there ajipears to be so wide a difference 
between these styles, as to lead naturally to the conclusion that 
they are totally distinct in their origin. 



' “The hackgi’ound.s with flow’ers ap- 
p)ear, indeed, to have keen copied from 
i-riental or Absyi’ian art, vliioh had ceased 
to exist in the sixth century b. c. ; while 
tlie AMatir- st\]e of the triezes, which rc- 


semlile tho.-e of Snlomon’.s temple and tlie 
Babylonian tapestries, likewivc indirates 
an epoch of high antiipiltv.’’ Bin li, p. 
If.8. 

^ Suppo.-scd to date fiom 574 n.c. 
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The annexeil woudeut reprehents an areliaic Ichcs from Athens, 
now in the Ikitish Museum. It is of the style wliieh is supposed 
to have 2 )receded the Corintliian. Tlie heiires are ejf a maroon 
I'olour, on a ')ale yellow around. 
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The Second class of vases is ooinnionly designated ‘''Etruscan,'’ 
or " Tyrrhene," from the abundance in which it is found in that 
part of Italy; in Campania it is called “ Sicilian,” for the same 
reason. The more correct appellation would he "Archaic (.rreek,'’ 
for such is the character of the design, and tlie subjects and 
ins<‘riptions are also purely Hellenic. Tins class is also appro- 
priately designated “ Attic,” in distinction from the Doric charac- 
ter of the preceding class, and because tlie inscrqitions are in 
that dialect. It continued to exist for about a century, from 
about 540 to 450 or 440 n.c., wlien it gave 2 )lace to a still higher 
develoiunent of the ceramic art.** 

The Second class is recognisable by its figures being jiainted 


Dr. Bninn ascribes a large 2-*oi’tiou of 
the vases of this class found in Etruscan 
tuuibs to a much Liter iieriod — to the thinl 
or even second century b.c., and regards 
them as local or imported imitation^ of 
original hTi-eek vases of this class. He 
arrives at this conclusion from consi«lera- 
tions both of paUeograidjy anil style, which 
we have no room to sjjecify, and must refer 
our iea<lers to his ■work, ** Prohleme in dcr 
(Treschichte der Vaseiimalerei.” That the 
Auhaic Hreek style was sometimes imi- 
tated in a subsequent age we have prcKitfs 
in the Faiiatlienaic vasts of tlie Cyrenaica, 


which, tlinugh with black ligures, bear 
dates of the fourth century b.c. , one as late 
as :31o B.c. But that tlie generality of the 
vases of tliis cla>-s found in Etniria cannot 
be a century or two later than this, as 
Brunn 02)ines, i-^ dearly demunstiated by 
Helbig in his review of Brunn’s pamphlet. 
Bull. Inst. ISri, pp. SS-yb. While ad- 
mitting that this archaic style may have 
heeii conventionally continued longer than 
is generally supposed, Helbig is not in- 
dined to believe it was cairie<l on later 
than the end of the fniirtli renturv n.r. 
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bliick oil the lii'ounil of the clay, which is yellow, wanning to red. 
The hesh of women, the hair of old men, the devices on shields, 
and a few other objects are painted white ; the armour is some- 
times tinted jmrple, and crimson is occasionally introduced eu 
the drapery. The outlines, the muscles, and folds of drapery are 
marked hy incised lines. Though the faces are invariably in pro- 
file, the eyes of the men are always round, of the women long and 
almond-shaped, of that very form usually represented in Egyptian 
paintings. In this class the human figure forms the principal 
subject of the design, which in the earlier works is hard, severe, 
and conventional ; the attitudes rigid and constrained, often 
impossible : the forms angnlar, the mnscnlar development exag- 
gerated, the extremities of the limbs unnaturally attenuated, the 
hands and feet preposterously elongated. A'et with the progress 
of art these defects were in great measure remedied, and the 
design gradually became more natural and free, especially in the 
later works of this style, which sometimes show much truth and 
expression, and even spirit, with vigour of conception, and a 
conscientious carefulness and neatness t)f execution (piite sur- 
prising. Yet none of this class are entirely free from the severity 
of archaic art. The figures hear the same relation to the sculp- 
tured reliefs of .Egiua, that those on the Third class of vases do 
to the marbles of the Parthenon ; indeed, these may he said to he 
of the Teginetic school, for they correspond not only in style, hut 
in date. And though it may he (piestioned if all the extant 
pottei-y with black figures can claim so remc^te an antiquity, and 
if some of it he not rather a more recent imitation, the type of it 
belongs indisputably to the archaic period of Greek art. It will 
he understood that whenever vases witli black figures are men- 
tioned in the camrse of this work, a certain degree of archaicism 
of design is always implied. This style is found in connection 
with vases of more beauty and variety of form than the earlier 
class; the most common shapes being the amphora, or wine-jar; 
the hi/dria, or water-jar; the kelche, or mixing-vase ; the obiuchur, 
or wine-jug; the hplii, or drinking-bowl; and the lelq/tlio.f, or 
oil-tlask. 

The subjects depicted on vases of this class are generally taken 
from the Heroic Cycle — the deeds of Hercules or Theseus, 
events of the Trojan War, or the wanderings of Elvsses, combats 
of the Greeks with the Amazons, of the Gods with the Giants, 
and similar fables from the Hellenic mythology, ^'erv numerous 
also are scenes from the Dionysiac fZ/iuso-s, — Sileui and ^Irenads 
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tlancin^' round tlie jolly god. wlio sits or stands in the midst, 
cr(3wned with ivy, and holding a viiie-brancdi or thi/fHos in one 
hand, and a lantJiaros in the other. Another cdass of sahjects, 
Jiot so common, is the Panathenaic. On one side of the vase the 
great goddess of Attica stands brandishing her lance between two 
Doric columns, crowned with cocks; on the reverse are foot, 
horse, or chariot-races, or the wrestling, boxing, or hiirling- 
matches, which took place at her annual festivals. Such vases, 
from the inscriptions they hear — “ One of the prizes from 
Athens ” — are proved to have been given to the victors on those 
occasions.’^ These subjects are peculiar to vases of the Second 
class. That the period to which this class of vases belonged 
overlajiped that of the following class, and that for some time 
in the fifth century, n.c., the two styles were contemporary, is 
clear, not oidy from the advanced art of the later vases of the 
Second class, and from the hard, dry design of the earliest of the 
T’hird class, but also from certain instances where both styles 
are found on the same vase. Tims on a large Iqil'u-, fuind at 
Chiusi, but now in the iluseum of Palermo, one half of the bowl 
is adorned with black figures on a red ground, the othei’ with red 
upon black. 

The Third class of (ireek vases has justly been denominated 
“ Perfect," as it partakes of the best art of that wonderful people. 
In these vases the ground is jiainted black, the figures being left 
of the natural reddish yellow of the clay, and the details are 
either marked with black lines, or with brownish red in the more 
deUcate parts of the figures and drapery. These vases belong to 
the finest period of Greek art, but as some of the earliest with 
red figures retain the severe and archaic character of the preceding 
style, we niaj- carry their age back to about 400 n.c. or even earlier.’ 


^ The infeciiiition is TONA0ENE0EN- 
A0AON — ruiv 'Ad-rjuridev !?ometiiiier' 

with the piefi.x. of EMI for ;is in the 
earlic"'t known vase of this cLi'-s, fonml hy 
Air- Bur^'on at Athens, and now in the 
J>riti''h ^Ius^eu^l. P^eiplo-aivliaie of 
this class have aBo been foiind in the 
y'yrenai'.a, leco^aii'^cd as such by tlie atTected 
archaicisn]s> of i'tyle, and by the dates with 
wliicli they are inscribed. The earliest 
dated va^e yet known is one six I dis- 
< overed at Teiicheira in tliat land, ami it 
dates fioiii the ardtonship nf Folyzelos, nr 
‘hi” B.o (Hhei'', in tlie Thtti'^h Mii-'Cum, 
the Louvre, .md the ^Mn-'enni of Leyden, 


bear various date.s, the latent i'Liii;,' 0i:3 
n 0 . Two of tho^e in the Britidi Mn-euin 
dated in the aivhousliip of Byth'iiiL'iiios, 
B r., were found at Cervetri. For 
notice'^ of the Panathenaic vases see Bui.kh, 
Bull. Inst. 1S32, 2 )p. 1*1 hS ; Auda-o-rii^ 
Ann. Inst. 1833, pp. ; Se"' hi, Eidl. 

In^t. 1843, p. f o. 

*• Birch states tliat iCvont di'hivciios 
show some of tlieso vase" to be as old a" 
4S** B.C., «and eeitainly jiiinr to the ai:e "f 
Pheidias. ji. ti02. IhiiGen a'-'-iaTis tlie 
ca^es of this style to a I'erl'*! i '-tv. eeii tie 

7Uh and 94tii < tlynij.iads ( 4S4 I' 4^ i. 

Ann. Invt. 1834, p. ij'2. 
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They continued to he manufactured down to about 33G n.c., or 
to the accession of Alexander the Oreat, from which period dates 
the decline of the ceramic art. The best vases of this class are 
pre-eminent in elegance of form, in tineness of material, brilliancy 
of vaniish, and in exquisite beauty of design, divested of that 
archaic severity and conventionality which distinguish the earlier 
classes. The sub-styles into which this class may be divided, 
are the Strong style, or the earliest, already mentioned, which 
belongs to the days of I’ericles and Polygmotus ; the Fine style, 
or that contemporary with Pheidias, Zenxis, and Parrhasius ; and 
the Florid or latest style, which marks the transition from the 
Perfect class to the Decadence, and was contemporary with 
Scopas, Praxiteles, and Lysippus. 

The subjects illustrated are very similar to those on vases of 
the Second class, with the exception of the Panathenaic scenes ; 
those of Bacchic character are also of less frequent occurrence, 
the predominating subjects being Greek myths, or representa- 
tions of Greek manners. Little or nothing is to be learned from 
any of these painted vases of the customs, habits, traditions, or 
creed of the Etruscans. "With very few' exceptions all are purely 
Greek. The forms with which this style is associated are the 
amphora, the hratcr, or mixing-vase, the halpis, an elegant variety 
of water-jar, the oaiochoc, the olpe, the hi/U,v, and the lehythos. 

There is a class of vases belonging to this Third style, which 
have iiolychrome figures on a white ground, the colours being 
red, yellow, blue, purple, brown, and sometimes gold. These 
vases are generally of the Irhythos form. They are rare everv- 
where, but particularly so in Etruria, though one of the very finest 
of this class was found at ’S ulci — tlie hratcr in the Gregorian 
Museum which represents iSIercury handing the infant Bacchus 
to Silenus.’ Beautiful specimens of this style have been found 
at Athens ; a few also at Cameirus in Rhodes : and I have brought 
a few to light in my excavations in Sicily and the Cb renaica. 

No one can view the best works of this Tliird class without 
delight, and an intimate acquaintance with them begets in the 
man of taste an uidntunded admiration. They are the source 
whence Flaxman drew his insiiiration, and well would it be for 
the student of art to follow that master’s example, and imbue 
his mind deeply with their excellences and beauties. T’he 
dignity t)f the conception and force of expression, at times rising 


See Vu^. ir. 461. 
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iiitu the sublime, the chuste taste, the truth to nature, the purit}' 
aiul simplieity of the clesigu, and the force as well as the delieacv 
of the execution, well entitle the best vases of this class to the 
appellation of “Perfect.'’ Never, perhaps, do they attain the 
perfection of art displayed in the highest works of the Greek 
chisel, yet there is a mastery, a S2urit of beauty about them 
which marks them as of the ha2)2uest and 2)urest j’eriod of 
Hellenic art. Though the Greek vase-painters were held of 
small account in their own da}', yet if the excellence of art 
consist in conveying ideas by the fewest and most simide touches, 
the merit of these artists is of a very high order. 

The coniiuest of Asia by Alexander, by introducing metal vases 
in the ^dace of those of terra-cotta, was the cause of the decline of 
Greek ceramic art. The 2)eriod of Decadence dates then from 
about 830 n.c., and was continued to about loO n.c., vheii 
metal had ([uite suiierseded earthenware. Vases of this class 
continued to show red figures on a black ground, Imt white wa^ 
abundantly introduced, colour more sparingly, and gold also 
occasionally in the tirnaments and other accessories. They ma.\' 
be recognised chiefiy by the design, which, though often masterly 
in the earlier vases of this style, is injured by afi'ectation. 
mannerism, and excess of ornament, and in the later vase^ is 
coarse and cai'eless in the extreme, with figures stumiw and in- 
elegant. The most striking vases of this class are found in the 
tombs of Puglia and Basilicata. They are often of enormous size 
and exaggerated proportions, and of shapes lUiknown in the 2 )urei 
days of ceramic art. The multitude of figures introduced, the 
comidexity of the com^tosition, the general iuferiorit}' and 
mannerism of the design, the flourish of the drai>erv, the lavish- 
ment of decoration, in a word, the absence of that chasteness of 
taste which gives the Perfect style its chief charm, indicate these 
vases to belong to the 2>oriod when Greek art was hegiuniny tc< 
trick herself out in meretricious embellishments, foruetful of her 
sublinre and god-like simjilicity. 

The vases of the Decadence found in Etruria arc of more 
modest dimensions, but dis^^lay a sad decline from the l;eaut\' of 
the earlier styles. They are almost always of local manufacture. 
Those from Volterra are of 2)ale clay, coarse forms, dull varnish, 
most careless and rustic design; large female heads cn siUioiictte, 
and scenes in which nude women are introduced, are the favourite 
subjects. At Orvieto, where vases of somewhat similar cha- 
rr.cter are found, there is also a peculiar pottery belonging to thi,-. 
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peril'll, ailerued, nut witli paiiitiiiys, but with reliefs silv'ered, in 
imitation nf va^es of that nietal.^ 

AYhat ti'.e can this multitude of va^es have served '? Though 
now found only in tombs, it mU'-t not be supposed that they were 
all originally of sepulehral application. Those with I’anathenaie 
subjeets were given, probably full of oil, as prizes at the national 
games, as in (irei ee. t )thers may have been given as prizes at 
the pahestric fetes, or as nuptial presents, or as pledges of love 
and friendship ; and these are generally marked by some appro- 
priate inscription. iYIany were doubtless artiides ol household 
furniture, for use or adornment; ‘ and a few seem to have been 
exiu'esslv for sepulchral pui’poses, either as decorations of the 
tomb, or to contain the wine, honey, and milk, left as otieriugs 
to the Huno'.s,'' or to make the customary libations, or more rarely 
to hold the ashes of the dead.' There can be little doubt, what- 
ever purposes they may have originally served, that these vases 
were placed in the tomb by the ashes of the deceased, together with 
his armour and jewellery, as being among the articles which he 
most prized in lite. 


Vol. IL p. A choice collection of 
the-e iieuiliiir in the pop.^ession of 

Signor AuiTisto Ca>tellani, at Rome. The 
fact of them all wanting a hottom shows 
tlitia tC' havo i'ccii mailc iiiciclj foi 
I'.itive lairpoS'SS'. Bull. Iii'-l, IS^l, p. 
Ann. iH't. ISri, i'lb 0-27 ; Klii-inann, 
tav. A— C. 

■' Yet iiiuny of them arc «>nly varni'^lic^l 
oiu^i'lo, aii'l hut paitially— not at all witliin; 
j- I that titeyc'dihl lianlly have ^crve<l ha 
Ann. In^t. p. i*7. ^^lany 

may have hccii ii'cl hy the iclativc?' at tlio 
or func-r.il ftM.'t-, ainl lelt as 
'-acicl in the t"inh. 

The ntuiaii of fee>ling the souls of the 
T'-pancl ''d' veiy ;^encial the 

an. icn*'. In Eirypt the tmnh of <Kins, in 
the I'-lv "f riiihi' in tlie Xile, c<nitaiucd 'hlO 
iii'at'dv ve>'‘el^ — — with h were il.iily 
iille^l '‘Mth milk hy tlie i>rie-t^. Diod. Sic. 
1 . p. V, ed. IUkhL 111 Greece the souls 
\>ete ^nppO'sC'd to le fed l-y the lihathuis 
and feasts held at the sepulchre. Lucian, 
de Luetu, p. ed. liJl.T. And so in 

Italy, where the s were ajipeased 1 »y 

lilkitnns of wine, milk, ainl hh*od ; and 
the wailing-women theieh're heat tlieir 
hrea-sts to f"i\e 'lUt the milk, and tore 
their hesh tu make the ‘‘locd tiow ; all for 


the satisfaction of tlio depaitod, Serv. ad 
.3in. V. 7S. A siinilai custom, possibly 
of eipial untii[iiity, prevaiK in China, of 
making an annual “fea^t for the hungiy 
ghost". ’ It wa" tlie i u^t'dii uf the ancients 
to burn on the funeial pyre the vases con- 
taining oil, lione\, or othci orterings to the 
dead. Hoin. Iliad. XXIII. 17u ; Virg. .Ln. 
VI. 2271 ; Seiv. in log. Va"es aie otten 
found in the tonih^ Etruria, as well a" 
of Giecce, and hci < "lonic" in Italy and 
.^icily, which retain manifest proofs of 
su!»jcction t(* riie. 

' This is sometime" the ease avitli thoj,e of 
SiLih amOIagna Grojiia, e"}'eeially of Apulia 
and Lu'ianLx, and fiequently with the vase" 
of La Certosaat Bolugmt ; moie rarely with 
those of Etruria Propvi. A (juaint hut 
beautiful foiRcit on ceitain of these cine- 
rarvvases is uttered by Sir Thomas Browne, 
ill Ids llydriotapliia, ciaip. III. “IMost 
indt.ite a circular figure, in a ."pherical and 
lound cnmposuio ; whether from any 
iny>tery, best duiation, op capacity, weie 
hut a cMiiijecturo. But the common form 
with necks was a propor ligure, making 
our last bed like uui tiist : nor mncli un- 
like the urns of our nativity, while we lay 
ill the nether pait of tlie eaitli, and in- 
waul vaidt of our niicroco"m. '’ 
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That these vases are found m such multitudes in Etruria is 
the more astonishing when we remember that almost all the 
tombs which contain tliem have been rided in bygone times. It 
is extremely rare to find a virgin sepulchre. At A'ulci, where the 
painted vases are most abundant, not one tomb in a hundred 
proves to be intact. It is obvious that those who in past ages 
violated these sepulchres were either ignorant of tlie value of the 
vases, or left them from superstitious motives — most probably the 
former, for they are often found broken to pieces, as though they 
had been dashed wantonly to the earth in tlie search for tlie precious 
metals. We know that the sepulchres of Corinth and of Capua 
were ransacked by the Romans in the time of Julius Chesar, for the 
sake of these painted vases, which were called necro-Cuiinthian, 
and wore then highly prized and of immense value ; the art of 
making them having been lost ; ' but how it came to pass that 
the Romans never worked the vast mines of the same treasures 
in Etruria, some almost within sight of the , Seven-hilled City, 
it is difRcult to comprehend. They could hardly have been 
ignorant of the custom of the Etruscans to bury these vases in 
their sepulchres, and religi(Uis scruples ci)uld not liave deterred 
them from spoliation in Etruria more than in Greece or the 
south of Italy. Such, however, is the fact, and the ahuudauce 
of these vases in Etruscan tombs forbids us to believe that the 
extensive system of rifling, to whi(di they have evidently been 
subjected, was by Roman hands. It was more probably carried 
forward at the close of the Empire, or Ly the barbarian hordes 
who overran Italy in the eaily centuries of our era." Plunder 


^ Sucton., J. CffS. SI. Strabo (TITI. p. 
3Sl) say.-s the Iloitians <li'l imt leave a tuinh 
untoue'Ueil at Coriiitli in their ^earih for 
the vases ami hronzes. lluhhias of touihs 
were imt uiicomiiinn in am.iciit tiiiic-', in 
K^wpt anti Lrreeoe a? well in Itah. aii'l 
A\eio excruteil, as hcly-Nnatchers ai*'* at 
the j^ireseiit day. Pliny >tates that in his 
time ti'-tilc vases, hy whii.li he i*rohah!y 
means tho'C that were painted, fctblied 
more money than the celehrated MniTliine 
vases, the eost of whieh he lenn-ds (XXX\ . 
46; XXXVII. 7): and whii-li are snpiHWfd 
to have heeii of ptuvelain. Tliat xln‘.-'e 
l>ainted vase.s were veiy laro in his <lay 
coiihrmed hy tlie favt that not «ine lew \rt 
]>oeu di.^covercd umoiij; the luins of Ptimi.' li 
or lleK-Lil lueiim. Pull, hir-t. 1^71,)’ 

- It w known that llieo-Ioiie, the Uoth, 
VxL. I. 


san.'tioned the spoliation of aneient sepul- 
chre'', yet rc'truted it to the piocmus 
metals, commandim; the ashes to he loft — 
‘*(iuia noluuius Iulim 'piani, i[iue 1*01- 
fniicsta 'eclera pO'^unt r'-perivi : ’’ and lio 
jii'tifi.'d hm «k‘cieo on the ,eio\ind that th,it 
wa-^ not sIoIpu whibh had no owner, aiel 
that that oiuht not to iio lett with ihu 
deal, wliwh would serve to keep the iiv- 
mu— ’*Xoii C'-'t euiia euphlita> eii['eitj i|u;o 
nullus se dominu> ii^emisigit. ann'i^'e. ’’ 
Ca'-'iodor. \ ar, i\ . oi. The same teeluj'_i 
w.i- shown in the laws of the Twelve 
Tah|. -s, whieli l-'ihadti the hiiri d of U"ld 
in M'p'il. hres, — ‘'Xeve auuim adTito," — 
uidL-" the teeth of the eiap'O hap[)C‘ued to 1 u* 
f I'Tiaied with it. aiuo Teiites vin< ti 

1' ' ii'iL, a-'t im eum lUo 'cjii'liie iii.ei'\', 
-.e lia ide csto. " Ci.^io, de Le;g’. 11 . lT. 
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was obviously the sole objeot, for the tombs of the poor, tlijuyh 
opened, are left untouched; while those of the rich have been 
desp(.iiled of the precious metals, the vases have been thrown 
down, the sarcophagi and urns overturned, and everything left 
in conlusion, as though no corner had been unransacked. In 
the middle ages, traditions of subterranean treasures were rife 
in this land, and sorcerers were applied to for their discovery,’ 
but it does not appear that any systematic researches were carried 
forward, as in earlier times, and again in our own day. 

In the consideration of these vases the question naturally 
arises — if they are mostly of foreign character, either oriental 
or Greek, how came they in Ktruscau tombs ? I'his is a ques- 
tion which has puzzled many a learned man of our age. At the 
lirst view of the matter, when the purely Hellenic nature of the 
desigti and subjects, and especially the inscriptions in the Greek 
language and character, are regarded, the natural response is 
that they must have been imported ; a view which receives 
confirmation from the recorded fact of an extensive commerce 
in pottery in ancient times.'* Yet when, on the other hand, we 
bear in mind the eutirmous quantities of these vases that have 
been found in the Htruscan soil, that these spoils of the dead 
which Avitliin the last fifty years alone have been reaped by the 
excavator, may be rcck(>ned, not b}' thousands, but by myriads, 
and that what have hitherto been found on a few sites only, can 
bear but a very small proportion to the multitudes still entombed 
— when the peculiarities of style attaching to particular localities 
are considered, the pottery of each site having its distinguishing 
characteristics, so that an experienced eye is seldom at a loss to 
pronounce in what part of the ancient world any given vase was 
found — it must be admitted that there are strong grounds for 
regarding many of them as of local manufacture.’’ Antiquaries, 


^ Mioali, Mon. Incl. p. 3<»'2. 

Pirn. XXXV. i>t*r maria 

teI■^a^^llIe nitro citroque poiii.intiir, iii.'-itim- 
lius ivftto otiiciiii,'.. The of Athens 

Mas earrieil by the rhmniciau ti.ideis to 
the far western < ".I'-t of Africa, ami bar- 
teie»l for kopai'l-slsin« ami elephaiit-ieetli. 
Soo ( ti otijV ( iu'M J 1 1. {,. :;i; i 

There are, nioioovor, f.o ts whi.Ti eoti- 
firin till,- view. The in-'i i iptiorm, thoutili 
in hrieek charai tei^, aie not unfrequtntly 
iitteily uniiitelli;^ible li uil location.', of 

lettei.s Ub arc iuici^u to cvciy dialuht of 
Uicck. iialf a liuzcii con.:>unautc«, foi 


in.-tam*e, occur in jn\ta 2 '<''.Mtion. Ann, 
Iiibt. ).p. 72, 122, 171, ft &(f/, 

Thm unknown ti'ngue, -whieli is frcqncntiy 
fouml on vascb of the Ai'haic style, mav, 
in some cubcs l-e Ktru-^ean in Gieck letteis. 
Ann. Inst. 1S:>1, p. 171. In the j)lai c of 
ch.iiM'-teift a row of dots is ''oniotiniC' fouml 
as Ihoimh tho (‘opM.-^t Mould md ^enluIe 
to iiait ite M'liat lie did not ( (tjiquoli* ml. 
Yri from tlio e\-tt‘iisi\ (. . oiinm-i.-i,il intii- 
couiso of Etiiu'ia with (ti-cccc ami her 
rolonics, nuiiiy of the iki imcaii-s must li.ite 
known tjn'ek. Somulimeb a i^emiine lu- 
Lciiption dppcai.s to have been lUtoiicctlv 
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liowever, are much divided in opinion on this point, some main- 
taining all these vases to he importations from (dreece or her 
eolonies ; others, to be of Etruscan manufacture, in imitation 
of Greek; and others, again, endeavouring to reconcile con- 
tlicting facts by imagining an extensive population of Greeks 
settled for ages in Etruria, or at least bodies of Hellenic artists, 
like the masonic corporations of the middle ages. 

lint after all vchat are the speculations of most antiquaries 
worth, whore there are no historic records for guidance, and 
few other palpable data from whicli to arrive at the truth — where, 
in a word, the question resolves itself into one of artistic feeling, 
as much as of arcluoological erudition Not to every man is it 
given to penetrate the mysteries of art — to distinguish the copy 
from the original in paiutiiig or sculpture. Long experience, 
extensive knowledge, and highly-cultivated taste, are requisite 
for the discernment of those minute, iudetinite, indescribable, 
but not less real and convincing ditlcrences between the original 
and the imitation. So it is with the ceramographic art. ^Vhen 
men, who to vast antiquarian attainments add the experieiice 
of many years, whose natural taste has led them to make 
ancient art in general, and Greek vases in particular, their express 
study — who have visited every ci:)IIecliou in Europe, and have 
had thousands of speciiueus year after year submitted to their 
inspection and judgment — when such men as Gerhard, Braun, 
and Brunn, renowned throughout Europe h>r their profound 
knowledge of the arclueology of art, give their opinion that 
tliere is something about many of the vases of Etruria, some- 
thin<f in form, design, or feeling, which stamjis them as imita- 
tions of those ot Greece, distiiigui^Iialdo, by them at least, from 
the genuine pottery of Attiea — we may he content to accept 
their opinion, though unable per.-^onally to verily it. This view 
does not preelude the supposition that most of the vases found 
ill Etruria are of Greek manufacture, either imported from 


col'icd, the hlimder?^ being biuli as cuhl 
haidly It.ivo bcfO iii.ido by (rreeks. ^lany 
uf tlie als>> lla^e Etiusraii 

luTitMtli tb«‘ f'H.t, siHit'.lied in Uh' ‘lay 
ajtiMiNiiUy beliiie it ua> laiked. < bi tlic 
va■'e^ "t Nnli luuiuigraiiis are also 

fouud. but ill t^'eau cliaiu'-teirf. Ueiliaid, 
Ami Iii-t \>[>. 7-i, 177. 

^ “Ecs jugeiii'-T's ijui eihaiK’ut >Ui .-ciiti- 

ub'Livi-s a -iiKwd and leaiued 


Freiu liman, “ pemeiit difiirilenu.Tit st* 
ii'duiie cn regie, et, stui,'. i e lai'iioit, 

b.. iU< oup <I .muiti'Ui.'. piy'-i[Ui‘ iyinoMiis 
I iTin'niteiaiont "tiv les •CdebiC'^ uiiti- 

<puui-N paii'-'iue, I'OJi* 1 liumib.', 

I'j'' livic-s et les vasto I'tiiih. - snppleeiit 

llii'lii' an g"lU, «[liO la tmltl rt 1 lUtelliLrcllt o 

lie I'cuvi lit .'■iippleor a I’eiuilhiuu.’' i)iio 
dt L'iniil.-, Anil, p. 14b. 
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(C'eece or her colonies, or made Ly Greek residents in the 
I'oriucr laud. Gerhard, indeed, divides these vases into three 
classes. 

I. Those purely Greek in character. 

II. Those also Greek, hut iiioditied as if hy Greek residents 
in Etruria. 

III. Those of Etruscan manufacture, in imitation of Greek. 

It is clear that though the art of painted jiottery originated in 
CTi-eece, it iva.s more highly developed in Etruria and other 
jiarts of Italy. For there is a much greater variety of form 
and style in the vases of these countries than in those ot 
Greece, and the do.scri[>tions common to both lands are carried 
to a much larger size in Italy." 

It is worthy of remark that most of the painted vases of 
Etruria — all those of the Second and Third styles — have an 
Athenian character. The deities represented are chiedy Attic 
— Athene, I'oseidon, Idujehos, Artemis, Hermes, Dionysos, and 
Demeter. The myths also are generally Attic ; so are the i>nblic 
games, and the scenes taken from ordinary life. Even the 
inscriptions, with a few exceptions, are in Attic Greek, and 
belong, says Gerhard, to a period of short duration, and which 
can be determined with precision, being confirmed by the forms 
of the vases, by the design, and the subjects represented. It was 
not prior to tlie 71th Olympiad (4S4 Ji.e.), nor later than the 
l’24th (284 11 . c .) — or between the third and fifth centuries of 
Home, when the Greek colonies of Italy were in the height of 
their power, and before Etruria hud lost her independence.''^ 
The Attic character of these vases is the more remarkable, for 
from the only record we have of Greek artists emigrating to 
Etruria — namely, with Dciuaratus, the Corinthian — we might 


' Ocihai''}, Bull. JiHt. i». Tj; 

Ami. In>t. 1S37, I'. 

The in.-scTiptions are for tJie iro^t pait 
(lo'ihGiati'i y ; the .'^mcral fi.miies 
tlieir apl'c-llations attaclie«l. The names of 
tlie potter ami paintei are also not nnfre- 
rpiently reconled ; the former bcin^ united 
with EnOlEI nr EHOIEZEN ; the Utter 
w itii ErPA‘f'2E. Other ia-.(Ti]»th*ns refer 
to the pO''>o-ssor of the Aase, and either 
inentina liis Dame ^\lt}l tlie addition of 
K.AA02, or liai'i' iiifpcly tlut latfor word 
alone, or HO 11AI2 KAA02, .showiim' the 
Vase to have iitwn a t^ilt to -initio “heantifnl 
jnntli. ’ When this in-ciiptinu is lepeateil 


ill the feriiinino, it inolial-iy maik.s a nui tial 
pre-sont. Other s.iIutatoiy expre^'-ioim are 
sometimes found, sin h as XAIPE 2T “ jiail 
to thee!” or HO^ONAEnOTEET-f-PON 
“ hapi>y as jHiwildo ! (>n the vases for 

dnnie''tie u^-e wo often find XAlPEKAIfllEI 
- — “hail, and diink!” or sometime.s 
niEIME “diink ine!” as thnu;th the 
gohlet itself weie S 2 'eaking. The inwiip- 
tioimon the Panatheriaii* va-'Cs haveahendy 
homi mentione<l. The ]da'‘e-; where the 
vj'-e.N weie made aid' iievei indiiated, on 
the led pnlleiy ot Arietiiun. 

Ann Tn.d. isdl, pj. PO, >f stq. him ; 
lJuii. iu-st, l-S-Jl, 2 ii« itil -7. 
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linvp cx]iort(‘(l that Itorii- vases and Povie iiisfi'i])ti<ins vuiild 
liave prevailed, whereas the tact is that such vases are of euiii- 
paratively rare occuiTeiice, and that such inscriptions are still 
more rare, found only on arc-haic pottery of the Coi'inthian 
class. 

There are certain vases not mentioned above, because of such 
i-are occurrence as hardly to form a class, which are undoubtedly 
of Etruscan manufacture ; as they bear both Etruscan subjects 
and Etruscan inscriptions.' I am enabled to<itfer to the notice 
of the reader a specimen of these vases more remarkable than 
any yet discovered. It is a kmtcr with v<dute handles, in the 
late style, with a Bacchic dance on one side,- and on the otlier a 
striking scene of the parting of Admetus and Alcestis, whose 
names are attached, between the figures of C'harun armed with 
his mallet, and of another demon brandishing serpents. I have 
given it, as a very rare and curious specimen of undoubted 
Etruscau ceramography, in its natural colours, as a frontispiece 
to the secoJid volume of this work. ' 

"With the vases I close my notices of Etruscan art. 


^ Very few of this class arc known. One, 
an tiiuphoi'n of ancient sstyie, iiu\iug biuts 
with human lieiuls, lieavs^ the iii5‘t.iij»tion 
in Etuiscan letters “Kape Mukatherju.” 
Another, a 8ta)ni\os in the Tliiul shh% 
{shows a Victoiy writing the Etru&cau woul 
•‘Li>na” in an open hook. Two other 
aniphoi'LC ot Lite style h<tve mscriptitm.s in 
a ijiixtiue of Crieek and EtiTE-scaa, and one 
bears the name ■‘Aiuus” iiiKtiu^'au un 
the handle. Tn'o otliers are — one 

with Actieon (“Aitaiuu” lu EtiiisLau th.i- 
iactei>), defending hiniseif his 

dogs; riv. Aja\ (“ Aivas ’") falling on his 
bword ; the other sliowing Ajax >l.i\ing a 
Tiujan captive, and ‘'Ciiaruii'^ stainluig 
by. reiidy to seize his victim ; iye. Chariin 
amid a group nf three women, one called 
“ Pentasihi i^l’enthesileal, another desig- 
nated “ Hintliidl Turmucas.” Aim. Iu^t. 
pp. 7d, 175 ; ]'p. 51 — 50 ; im. 

‘dOi— 'd'Jl ; 3bm. Ined. lust. II. tav, .s, P. 

‘ See the wuodeut at p. 437 of this 

^ (.tluHiC. 

^ Thb IrKtu' Wis fdiind at Vnlci, and 
wTts funnel ly in the pusses^iuii of Dr. Emil 
I’.ranu of Home, thioimh whose kindness I 
was eiiahlod to otlci t}ji< illusti.itjon, le- 
diiced from a tracing of the origin.il. The 
scene icpiesent-' Admetus — “A imu’e" — 


at his la>t hour, when a Tlianatos, or 
winged moseiiger of Death is umio to 
chum him. and threatens him vith ser- 
pents. As it ha I been deeu-ed by the 
I'atos that if one of his noarust relatives 
Would become hi.s sulistUute his life Would 
be spaied, his wife Akestis — “ Alksti,” in 
Etia.'-ean — c('mes bawar'l to dev</te heiself 
in hi.s room, and t.ikes a farewell embraoe. 
while a sei olid ileinou, appaieuth Cliaiuu 
him-elf, .stands l-ehind lier with Jus niallut 
lamed, al‘OUt to "tiike the fatal Idow. 

The inseriptii.n hetueen the last two 
figuieb would luu thus in Homan letters — 
“ Eva. Ersce. Xac. Aohrem. Phleuthroe.'’ 
It iias been eoiisiileied by Di . Juauu (Dull. 
lTi>t 1S47) i‘p. SI— bbt to inijdy that Eea 
(a pu'X>(.r name) dedieateil this vase to 
A< ]ier*>ii. But if I m ly sugge-t anothei 
lei'-iun, in a mutter uhn.h imi't be* x>itu- 
cixfidly eonjeetiire, I would >.ay that “ 'E<\\ ’’ 
can haidly be a pH'X*ei nauie. t"p ft 
loiiiid iie'iuciitly in eonucetion with Mitlii, 
as a foimula on sei-ul«Jii,d luouuiiieiit', 
and is jaeda'-ly e puvalent to /^ar, oi e-ve. 
‘"Ki-'oe, ’ m will'll Dr. Uiaiiu finds an 
analogy to cpyw, I woiiM iuterpiut by one 
ot th*‘ tew J’.ti wiods wlio.so 

li m <-oiiie down to Us fiuiii tljo an* ieiits 

ii/'i. whieli Festus j-ai.s meant <ii</U\ 
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Such is tlu‘ pcdiilc to "wliiwc Cities niul ( 'ciiieti'ries I propose 
to conduct the reader, l-'roin what has heeu already stated, he 
will expect to tiiid traces ut' no iiieaii tlej^ive ot' culture, and 
•sliould he test luy descrijitioiis uith Ids own eyes, he will not be 
disappointed. The Ktruscaiis were iindonhtedly one of the most 
reniark;ible nations of antiquity — the oreat civilizers of Italy — 
and their intluence not only extended over the wlnde of the 
ancient world, but has affected every subsequent age, and has 
11 )t been without effect, however faint, on the civilization of the 
idneteenth century, and of n-gioiis they never knew. 

When we consider the iniinu-tant part they played among the 
nations of old, it is astonishing that the I'ecords of them are so 
vague and meagre. They did not, it is true, like the Greeks and 
Ibunans, trumpet their own fame to posterity, or at least, if it 
cannot be said 

— nulU nota iifictw 

Ilia fait lellus, jucuit sine euriuiuo »acro, 

none of the works of tlieir poets and historians have come down 
to us.‘ And thus, had it not been for their tombs, we should 
have known them only through the representations of the Greeks 
and Homans, which give us a most unfavourable impres- 
sion of them. For the Greeks describe them as pirates and 
rubbers," or as effeminate debaiudiee.s ; tlie riomans brand them 

‘‘Xlk.'” is a pavtihlo, tA wlii'-h we luive of tlie enut.aninu' tliis 

no ylue, an'l wlfO'e iiC chaige letVi* to the Tynheue* 

leaiTieil from the ic^t of the bciiUnee. iMtlnT* thviu 

Arlinnn ” is .ipi'niently A« heron. "Whe- j>eily xo ealle<l, hut the fowiier iMoe 

ther ‘*rhierthrt.e ’ he one Wfu'<i or twn, its fuimeil .Gi iiiuredieiit in the iiopuhiti'ni of 

nifuniiuf is ju’etty oIg iou', for ‘‘PJjlere/’ 3-,)trnrin, it 'iuh-.ult ulw.iys to draw- the lU"- 

or “ i’hlere'*, ^ o>-. m- fi.;i|aoiit!v on votive tun lion. Vet there i^ ''till evideui e eiiouirh 

hron/f’s, ainl in eiaiuection with ‘’Turee,” to eouviet tlie Ktrav-.ius of tins piaane 

nnil is u^eneially tnliuitted to ho a dedna- Sti.iho, V. pp. lil'.i, ; Vi. ]>. ‘^'>7 : 
toi'Y formula. The ineaiiiii;? of tlie whole, Diud. ?io. V. p. ; XI. p. dd. The 
then, i take to lie thi' — “Lo! blie ".ives Korn. uis also laid thi-' thiiLfe distinctlv to 

him from Acheron, and makes an ohemm the Etnu'-yaus. Oieeio, do Kepuh. II d ; 

of hei-elt.” l)r. IJiti.h takes it for tlie Serv. ud iEii. Vili. 47P ; X. Isd. See 

speech of < 'harnn, and tninsl.ttes it, “I Xichuhz, I. p. 127, it ■''tq. Piracy, how - 

bear thee to Aeheion.’’ Anejcnt Pntteiv, evei, m tho-e d ly^, he it i emenihered, w.i" 

p. 401. For another interjiietathni see all lomounthle ]irotevs^ioii — a le^itimatt' held 

Bull. Inst. 1SI7, ]>[>. Sd — : for Loid foryloiy. T)iue\d. I. .7. Jii'.tia. XLIil. d. 

Cr.ivvford’s, see Etnisean Ins.-iiptioiis, p. ^ Fur the eharues nt iiioulluate Iu.\uiy 

37 : for All. Taylui's, bee ICtiUscau Ue- see the statements of Tiniiens, Poseulonius, 
bearche". ]>. and Thcopompus ap. Atlion. IV. e- BS : 

‘ “Tioy herself,” i^ays Pliilo'.tnitii';, XIT. i . 1 I, . t. 17 ; Died Sic. V. p. Bid . 
“would not have been, iiad not Ilniti u' Dioii. Haf. II j'. lua; IK. p. 57 g. 

lived. lie was \c[ ilv the fouiidi r of Ilu m" Niehiihrll p. Ill) lejm-ts the stateinentv 

(eited hj Lauzi, Sa;dg. II. p. 174). of Theopumpus on thi.^ heail, uot only on 
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:ts hliiiLtn'anls, ^Inttons, and vnliiptuaries.' Yet the toniier ae- 
kiin\vled”ed their power at sea, their Ceiiiiinercia] enterprise, and 
their artisti(! skill; and the latter were foreed to confess that 
to Etruria thej’ owed most of their institutions and arts : neither, 
however, have i^aid that tribute to her civilization which we now 
learn to he due, and the Itomans have not admitted their full 
amount of indebtedness to it — -a fact which is seen in the silence 
or merely incidental acknowledgment of their historians and 
poets, who would willingl}' have referred all the refinement of 
Home t(j a Hellenic source. 

Thi)ugh the ancients were reluctant to admit the full worth of 
Etruria, it nia}' he (piestioned if Xiehuhr is correct in asserting 
that she has received from the moderns more than her due share 
of attention and praise. How far we Transalpiues of the nine- 
teenth century are indebted to her civilization is a problem hardly 
to be solved ; but indelible traces of her intiuence are apparent in 
Italy. That portion of the Peninsula wliere civilization earliest 
tlourished, whence infant Home drew her first lessons, has in 
subsequent ages maintained its pre-eminence. It was on the 
Etruscan soil that the seeds of culture, dormant through the 
long winter of barbarism, broke forth anew when a genial spring 
smiled on the human intellect ; it was in Etruria that immortality 
was first bestowed on the lyre, the canvas, the marble, the 
literatuie, the science of niodoru Europe. Here arose 

•• the r.U Ecru-can three — 

Dante and Petrarch, and iciirce less tUau they, 

The liarJ of Prose, creative spirit ! he 
Of the Huudi'ed Tales of love.'' 

It was Etruria which produced Griotto, Brimelle.schi, Fra Ange- 
lico, Luca Signorelli, Era Bartolemeo, Michel Angelo,^ Hilde- 


account uf liis iiuwTutiiy of cicHt, 

Imt I'ci .mr.e ‘'tlicLc are no licentioiH iei»ro- 
seutatlous on :iiiy Etiu^cau woiks ui ait.” 
TiioU'dIi tlie accounts of Tlieoponiiais may 
be c\a^;^crate‘l, a-? -Muller (KtiTHk. i. u, 3-' 
''U[»0"'‘CN, yet Xieluihr i'> greatly mUtaken 
Lu the luiiity ni tlie EtiU'caiis. F"r to 
say Bnthiuj, of the iMlnted AMses, Avlihli 
aie ilUHtiatise lallui of (jicek than KtiU''* 
CAii ui.tahct'’, aii'l Oil which the mo'-t 
aluiumialile iii'lccciicies uio sometiine.-s ic- 
pic'-cutO'h tiicre Is evi<len>-C enough on 

BiU-k.s ot lUl'l'dlbtgiUy ihiuscaii UJt, .sll'll 
a.s scpuhhial paiutiiig^s aii<l bronze minor.';, 
to cuUMct the Eli use ail-; of being iitlie ui 


uo better than their neigJtbi»urs in purity 
of life. 

' \iig. JLii. XL — ^SoTiiper iiieites 

Tyiihcm 

At null HI ^cueleBl se^Tics iiootunkuiuo 
l»olla ; 

Aut, iibi cuiva eliurii'. iuilivit tibia llaf'chi^ 
lApC' tare d.ipe-^, et ['hTidj pucula luenso;. 
llic aiuiir, Im.' •«.tu<liufti. 

Cf. lic'irg. IL lyO ; Catul. XXXTX. 11. 

'' Uitl.iclc .ils'd, It he (lues idt bebdig 
stihtly to Etrurui ri^pcr, Ma-^ iouu not 
1 u fiiiiii the ftonTuT'-, aii'l in a reciuii oip-e 
p.."C'seil hy the Etiuscuns. Ijesi.Ies he 
v.as etlucaU'i in the reiuguui school. If 
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brand, ilacchiavi'lli. "the starry (nilileo,” and sucli a iinble baud 
itf painters, seidptors, and areliitects, as no otln-r eoiintiy t>t 
modern Idnrope eau boast, t'ertaiuly no otiier reyiiiii of Italy 
has produced .siicli a yalaxy of brilliant intellects. I leave it to 
jahilosopliers to determine if tliere be anythin^ in the climate or 
natural features of the land to reader it thus intellectually pro- 
litie. iNIuch may be owing' to the natural superiority of the race, 
which, ill si)ite of the revolutions of ages, remains essentially the 
same, and preserves a distinctive character ; just as many traits 
of the ancient Greek, Gaul, German, and ,S]ianiard may be recog- 
nised in their modern descendants. The roots of bygone moral, 
as well as jihy.sical, culture, are not easily eradicated. The wild 
vine and olive mark many a desert tract to have been once 
subject to cultivation. And thus ancient civilization will long 
maintain its traces even in a neglected soil, and will often 
germinate afresh on experiencing congenial iutlnences, — 

“ The wlieat three thous-uicl years interred 
tv ill still its harvest bear.” 

How else comes it that while the Homan of to-day retains 
much of the rudeness of former times — while the Neapolitan in 
Ills craft and wiliness betrays his Greek origin, and the Sicilian 
the lawlessness of his African forefathers — the Tuscan is still the 
most livel}' in intellect and imagination, tlie most highly endowed 
with a taste for art and literature ? i\fay it not also be to tlie 
deep-seated influences of earh' culture tiiut lie owes that superior 
jiolish and hlandiiess of maimer, which entitle Tuscany pre- 
eminently to the distinction claimed for it of being a rare land 
of cuurttsy ■? ” 

w ■ wi re to cl:iiui tlio I.f Ktimi.-i the “ .Uic.ili (Aiit. rc.)i. It.il I ji. 101; 
iiati\ AS t)t tljO'ic l.Libl-' I'fv-iii'l t!iC‘ Ap.’iiiiiiies III. p. 11), mdintiUiL'l tJjo an.tjoirv in 
aii4 tlie Xiln.T \s lii'.li out t* tn Itj r, uinl craHinlogHAil tle\ elupiufiit, 

tli-i-re MTHii-l lie vciy Jott ilai'-tj i"ii> It.-Jf.in f'et'veeii tlie ancient EUusi-aii» autl the 
L line'-, either I'f aib i' lit nr in«>ilyin tiim-';, nioileiu iuliahitantt> of 
likh uuhl be cxeiutied fjuru tlie cate^'HV. 
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APPENDIX TO THE INTRODUCTION. 

OX THE FOILMS AXl) USES OF GEEEK AXU ETiiUSCAX VASES. 

The Vases found in Etruscan toinlis are of variou.s forms, and served 
diili-i't'iit puqiosfs ; tlierefoiv to eiialde tlie reader to understand the frequent 
nu'ution made of them under their tecluiical names in tlie course of this 
v> urk, I propose to arrange them under tlieir respective classes. 

It must he borne in mind that the greater part of the ligun d vases found 
in Etruria are not Etruscan, althougli often so designated, luit are Greek, 
w'e thcr imported from Greece and her culonie.s, or of local maniifaeture hv 
ITellenic colonists, is a question not yet satisfactorily determined. But the 
subjects on the painted vases, the iiiseiiptiuns they bear, and the art they 
dhplav, ar<; so uiimistak.ihly Greek as to determine tlieir origin heyond a 
doubt, and to distinguish them markedly from the ware prujier to Etruria. 
Etruseaii imitations of Greek vases are oecasioiially brought to light, hut the 
e. nnine potteiy of Etruria is quite Oriental in character, without a trace of 
ilelleliii; inllueiice. It is never iiainled. hut is decorated with simjile 
"•.•onn trii al patterns, scratched or stainiiej on the clay, or with figures in 
relief, as shown in the woodcut Xo. 1, at the head of this Appeuilix. It is of 
brown or black ware, made with tlie hand and not with the lath.', sun-dried 
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aiiil Ilf I'Uilr worknmii^liii), and oftiii of i liiiii'iy fiuui, and its 

adoniinriits lu ll ay innio of tlio i li-f;'aiicc and |•l•lin(•llll•llt la i alln- more 

or less from all the works of the Urei ks. Vet in form these Etiiisi an xasi s 
do not dilfer so widely fioin the (ireek, that they etiimot he tia'silled with 
them, and I shall theiefore apply to them the nomenelatiire of the latter, so 
far as it can be a,stertained. The generic iianic by whieh this early Ktrusean 
ware is now known is "hucchro," and hy this term it will lie mentioned in 
the following pages. The term applied by the Greeks to black sepulchral 
pottery was Libye.^, or " nigger.s.’’ 

The names of these ancient vases have been ascertained, in a few in- 
stances, from monumental sources, being attached to pots of certain forms 
introduced into scenes on painted vases; as the word "-liijilria" is writti-n 
over a water-jar, on the celebrated Francois vase at Florence (Vul. If., 
p. 114) ; hut more generally we have only the descriptions given of vases 
by certain ancient authors, especially Athenieus, whieh descriptions being in 
many instances vague, ambiguous, or contradictory, are far from throwing a 
satisf.actoiy light on the .subject. It must be confessed that, even after the 
critical researches of Panofka, Gerhard, Letroime, Usshig, and Thiersch, into 
this subject, the nomenelatiire of many of the shajies of aiieieiit vases is in 
great measure arbitrary or conventional. As to the forms of numerous 
vases mentioned hy Atheineus wc are still utterly in the dark. We arc, 
however, able to refogiiise the characters of the most coininoii shapes and to 
classify the vases according to the purposes they were intended to serve. 

Of the illustrations here given of tlie forms of ancient vases I would 
observe, that having been taken from various sources, and drawn at different 
periods, they are on no uniform scale, so that a large vase will often appear 
from the woodcut to be smaller than another to whioli it is really very supe- 
rior in size, c.g. Xus. 0 and 7. The woodcuts indicate, therefore, the form 
and character of the seveial descriptioii.s of vasts, not tlieir relative size. 

Many cf these woodcuts will probaldy be familiar to my readers from 
having appeared in the two editions of Dr. Birch’s woik on *• Ancient 
Pottery,” hut availing myself of my rigid to claim my own thunder, I must 
mention that they originally illustrated the first edition of this work, ten years 
before they did duty for Dr. Birch. 

The follow-iiig- c!as.sification will, I think, comprise all the most coinmon 
forms of Greek vases. 

Class I. Vases for holding or storing licpiids, fruits, &c., — inthos, anijjliora, 
pelike, slamnos, lehane. 

II. Vases for eanwiiig water, — lii/iJria, hdpis. 

III. Vases for mixing or cooling wine, — /crater, Icchhe, oxybap/ion, lehes, 
psy/.'/er. 

IV. Vases for drawing and pouring out wine, &c., — vinoc/we, olpe, proclioos, 
Jcjjiitlios, situla. 

^'asl■s for drinking, — /cant/iaros, Jcarc/ieaion. sJci/phns, laastva, depas, 
Jcijnt/ios, Icylix, hpaste, ptUa, liollcion, /cera.% r/iylan. jdunlr. /cuf/nm. 

\ 1. Vases for oiidiueiits or perfumes, — Ic/cythuo, aryballus, bombylios, 
aslcos, Icutylis/cua, ulabastus, pyxis. 


Class I. — ^ .csEs Foil IIoLiuxet OR Presfrvi.ni; Liouiiis .\M) Foon. 

Tlic largest vase of this class was the jdt/iii.;. or wine-jar, a tall jar with 
a full body and wide mouth, with a lid, and geiieialiy without haiidles. It 
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servL'il aEu to liolil oil, fruit, ami othrr soliils, anil ro'iPiaMccl in si/r ami 
slia[)i' tin; lavn'P oil-jara of Sontlicvn Europe. Tlie visitor to Pompeii may 
reineiiilier in the street of Merciuy tliiee oil-sliop.s, full of these larLfe piV/mi, 
of coarse nil ware, several of them uieiiiled of old with rivets of lead. The 
plthos avas used also as an urn to coiitam huint 
human ashes, and in the early days of Etruria, was 
often decorated with bands of .small E,<typtian-liko 
tie-iires in relief, and was also ribbed. An illustra- 
tion of this jar as a cinerary urn is given in the 
woodcut annexed, Xo. " 2 . It was soinetiines used 
also to hold the curjise, for two such jars being 
]ilaeed mouth to mouth, served as a rude coffin, and 
thus aiT.inged they are not unfreipiently found in 
the toiuhs of the Troad. It was this form of vase 
which served as the habitation of Diogenes, for Ids 
tub ’’ is thus represented on ancient monuments. 

— hence the Greek proverb ‘‘the life of a pitlws” 
to express a mean and miserable existence. It was 
a brazen vase of this form, in which Eiirystheus, in 
bis terror at the bristly monster of Erymanthus, which 
Hercules was hriaging' him on his shoulders, endea- 
voured to hide himself — a subject often depicted, \jsii. 

and with iiitinite humour, uu the early Attic vases. 

The anijjhoi'd, called by the Greeks aiaplwreus, is a two-handled vase of 
various forms, but generally tall and full-hellied. This is the must coniniun 
of all ancient vases, and is found in connection 



witli every period and style of art. The more 
ordinary description was of coarse unglazed but 
veiy hard ware, with a long cylindrical body and 
long neck, and with two angular handles, on the 
sliuuldcTS of which was .generally stamped the 
name of the magistrate for the year, with some- 
times the uiuiitii in addi- 
tion, and the device of the 
town where the vase was 
made. The foot always 
tapered to a point for pe- 
netrating the eaith, us the 
jiot could not stand with- 
out supiiort. Ainj/Jiurce of 
this form are rarely found 
with decorations. 

AmjilinnK, even wlieii 
decorated with paintings, 
are uecasioiially I'otiiid 
with a JMjillted h.ise, of 
which a beautiful ex- 
ample is pieseived in the .3 

Museiiui <‘t Phi’Ugia. Sl'C ivimed eA'E. 




No. -i. KlUL-GV.N AMl'lluKA 
OF CUCCIICRO. 


Woodcut, No. 5. 


In tlu‘ caily rclihved ware of riiiusi, tli>‘ am])Jiorfi was of n ([iiiint and 
peculiar form, of wliicli the aniioxed wuodtut (^No. 4j is uu illustration. 
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I lie anijilinrii ii^i rl in the sfyli' (if jiiiiiitci! \ m'ii h orti ii. (if,- tin- 

style itself, disiuuateil Kyyjitiaii.'’ It has plain liainil. s. ami tlie shnultleis 
ut the vase are rniiiulial s.i .is to mt'et tlie iieek almost at rit;lit anyli s. 

Antphune of the Secoinl or Ardiaie (ireck 
style, are coiiiiiioiily ealled '■ Tyn hi tie.'’ They 
have a fuller body and a thicker iieek, and tlie 
,i;reatest diameter of the vase is at about half 
it.s }iei”-hf. They are g-eiterally distinguished hy 
S(]imred handles, ornamented with tloral decora- 
tions, and their shouhhrs, insti ad of meeting 
the neek abruptly, form svith it a giaeefid cm ve. 
!see woodcut No. 5. To this .same jieriod hclotig-s 
the “ Dionysiac " ((mp/mco. which ditfers gene- 
rally from the formi-r in having libhed or reeded 
handles, and in having a taller and narrower ueck ; 
though it i.s chiefly distin,guishcd by tlie Ikicrhir 
character of its subjects. Good examples of 
the l.h'oiiysiac aiiqihoru are given in the woodcut 
No. 5. ivmiHEXE AjipitiiRA. at p. 301 of this volume, whicli reprt.scnts a scene 

in the “ Tomb of tlie Painted ’\’ase.s'’ at Curneto. 
The “ Panathenaic ” amphora, or the vases .given, filled with oil, as prizes 
at the p.ahe.stric ,game.s held at Athens in honour of the ]iatron-guddcs.s, are 



akso di.stiiigni.shed fiy their subjects rather than by tlieir sh.ipe ; tlie arcliaie 
vases, hke the Ihugoii muph.ru in the P.ritish .Mu.sciim, m hi, )i is tlioii,ght to 
be the earliest specimen of this elas.s (.-xtant, being fiili-licllieil, while those 
of later date are taller and more elegant, as in the woodcut No. G, wliicli is 
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taken from one of six of these vases I found at Teiiclieira in the Cyrenaica, 
and wliieh are now in tlie British iMuseiim. All these vases have on one 
side a ti<rnre of Atiiene ProinacJios, with helmet, shield, and spear, in the 
attitiidi- of .attaek, flanked 1)\' two Doric columns, generally snnnounted 
liy cocks, and usnnllv bear the inscription — ‘‘ Of the prizes from Athens.” 
The revers(' always shows one of the contests of the pentnt/ilnn. probably 
that for which the vase was awarded a.s a prize. Comparatively few of tliese 
v.ises have been discovered in Etruria. The Panathenaic vases have invari- 
ably bhack figures on a vellow gi'onnd, although the later ones, like that 
reja-eseuted in the woodcut, being of the Jl.acedoiiiaii period, are pseudo- 
arehaic, or niere imitations of tlie c.arlier style. 

The ‘•A'olau” oniplutra is always of the Third style, with red figures, 
rarely more than one or two on each side, on the black ground of the vase. 
In shape it is sli.ghter and more ele.gant than the forms already dcseribed ; its 
handles are either reeded or twisted. Vases of this kind .are found not only 
at Nola, but in ificilv, and also in Etruria, jirincipally at Vulci. For 
cle.gance of form, surprising brilliancy of In.stre, .simplicity and purity of 
design, and beauty of execution, tbeso Xolaii atnjihora; stand pre-eminent 
among the eoraiuie productions of antiquity. See woodcut Xo. 7. 

To the same period and style belongs thepch'/rc, a description of amphora 
shaped like a pear, with its .'rreatest diameter near the base, and tapering 
upwards to the nock. It is of comparatively rare occurrence in Etruria, and 
almost always has rod figures, though in Sicily it is sumetiims found with 
hhick. See woodcut Xo. k’. 




Other varieties cif the nmfi/ora are found, chiefly in Puglia and Basilicata, 
of iiiudi larger size, with taller and more slender forms, and handles elabo- 
rately moulded and decorated, in barmony witli the moie florid eliaracter of 
the paintings whieli adorn these vases. Xiiinerons examples of them may 
be seen in the kluseuin at Xaples. where they are designated according to 
the decorations of their handles, as nisn a ijirelle, a. rotrllp, a niasrheroni . a 
fiilufe, or, from some peculiarity of form, as vnsD a loiijjelfa, a trainba. This 
iiomenelatiire. be it ob.scived, i.s almo.st confined to Xaplis. It is not recog- 
nised in tlie lii.uher jiarts of Italy, still less in the coimtrii s north of the Aljis. 

Connected with this smne class, though by (lirbaid nfeired to that of 
mixinwjat's, is the .sto/eae.s. a very higli-shouMcn d, slu >rt-nfMl<e(l. plethoric 
v;ise. with two small hamlles, not upright as in all the i,iher varii ties of the 
(tmphuvd. V.ises of this form are .generally found with red figures. They 
are still called by the s.uiie name in modern Ijreece. They weie used to 
hokl wine, oil, or fruit. .See wooilcut Xo. fl. The Apulian itum>wii is a 
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small and late A’arii-ty tif tin* same form. M'itii tall ii|nii;lit liamlKs and a 
lid, and i.s ocoasicmallv. llioiiyh >rid(ini, fuinid in 



Etimi.n It prolialily siivid to hold hom^v or 
swritnnats. S-o \\<i(»d<nt Xo. Id. 

i hr- fthiuir -was aiK'tlu r vaso for jaa sorvin^: focal, 
and was somewhat c»f the form (»f a tuueu or 
^«^^a^-l.a^in, h.ivini;' a full di ( p hodv. with a wide 
mouth, a lid. and tw(» handhs ^i-iuraliy nIlI'i.^■ht. 
the w'oodeiit Xo, 11 sliows an e-\.iin]>h‘. \ ases ('f 

lids l«»im, whin of lai^^o size, wan* used for wa^h- 
ino- the feet, ns well as for otla'r dona stie hut less 
cleanly j»mpoNes; and al.s(» for plaving the Sicilian 
^i^'aTiu* of tin* Li)ttn}nni. 

Anotlier form of the hl'unr. shown in the wood- 
cut Xo. 1'.^, is called I'V 1‘aiiofka the lopa^i. Jt 


was piohaMy this vaiiety w hieli was _ti'i\'en full of 
sweets or savoury meats, as a nuptial present, and whicli the luide carried 
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to the house of tlu* l)rideo^room. TIk- JehtuU and hlri/tisl-os were smaller 
varietieSj and prohahly served for fruits or sweets at the tahle. 


Class II, — Vasi:s roll CAi:iiVi-\u Waiicii. 

Tiie charaeteristic feature f»f w'atcr-jars is that tiny liave three liandios, 
two small lioi'i/oiita! ones at th(‘ slioiihleis. and (Uie huy'o Aerlii-al (*ue at the 
iieek. d’he p-tieiie teim is ln/driii, hut when used spe- 
cilieally, this name is applied to those of tlie eailiest 
style wliieli h.ive a s«[uann<ss aiioiit tlie slioulders, as 
shown in tlie wood* ut X<f. Id. while a later and more 
ekyant vaihty, with the shoulders roundeil oit, is 
pmeially calleil Lalpis. Nci- woodcut X’o. 14. Jhit 
this distinction is ccmventional. The hijdria is ^n iie- 
rally found in e(»nneeti(Ui with the earlier styles, with 
hhu k liiL;nres, the* /u//'/.s' with red (ii^uns. thou,';h tlu* 
!ntt« r is also oi casiiui.illy fouml htiuim; nnh.iir <le- 
sitrns. Another point of dilh n iiro is that tho 
has its piimipal siihjoet on th<- h()dy, aiul anoihcr with 
Xu. u\L>iaA. smaller fiiiiirts oii the shoulder; the designs on tlie 
kalpia are always eonliiu-d to the IkhIv of tlie vase. 
The Injdria is more eoiumonly found in Etruiia, the in tlie South of 

Italy, ihese wattr-jars weie used hy women alone, for whenever men are 
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ropirseutcd cai'rying' water, it is iiivarialdy in an cnnjihora. On certain 
early Attic vases, maidens are depicteil on tlieir waj' to and Irum tlic 
fountain. Each cairics a hyilria 
on her liead, whieli when einjity 
is lying on its side, just as the 
women of Central Italy cany 
their water-pots at the present 
day. But the when ed 

bronze, was also used as a cine- 
rary urn, and the hdpis was 
often given as a nuptial present 
to Athenian brides, filled with 
the water of the celebrated 
fountain of C'allirrhrie. It was 
also used for perfumes, probably 
when too small to serve any 
other purpose, for vases of all 
lorms are frequently foimd in 
miniature in Greek and Etruscan 
tombs, which can have been 
mere toys, or have served only 
fur the toilet. 



Class III. — Mixino-.t.\i;s. 


These are characterised by their wide months, for the convenience of dipping 
the cups or ladles : for tlie wine having been brought in the nmjihura to thi' 
banquet, was there poured into 
the hrater, mixed with water, 
and handed round to tlic guests. 

Kntter is the generic term, its 
name heing exprissive of its 
nse ■ but it is applied speeitie- 
ally to the (degaiit form shown 
in the woodcut No. lo, whii h is 



Nn. lo. K R.riE R. 



<'oiirined to the third style of vasc-jiainting. In Na])h'S it is known as a 
•• rasn a rfinqinmi.'’ A late luit elegant variety of the Lriili:r is shown m 
the woodeiit No. l(i. The more an haie style is gem rallv eonneeted ni 
Ettuiia willi the litlcbt. vliieh is known hy its peculiar pillared handles. 
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Sirily. ]ly ^niDc llic 11,1111'' Ills lii'i'ii supposed lo m.ir]< it as a viiK'o.ir-eii]) 
— lieiiiy di.riM'd t'l'.'in iiid i^/tnrta : but as its toiiii and si/e tstablisli 

an iiialoyy to tlie Im/i-r, llie '■ sh.n-piie.ss ” in its elviiioloLiv nuist nfei 
rather to time than to taste, and its name must be sig-iiitieant of “ dipping- 
(piiekly.” It is found only in connection with the later stvles. 

Another vasi? of this cla&.s was the /ches^ a large vessel of caldron-shape, 
1 rroin-oHsly contoiiiided with the Jtol/tios^ or mortar. Xhis foim of ease is of 
very early date, and is freipiently meiitioiied bj' Homer (c.p. II. XXIII. 25'JJ 
ns awarded for a prize in the iniblie games. It was often of metal, and stood 
on three feet ; but it was also of earthenware, a very primitive specimen 
of which, from Athens, i.s given in the woodcut Xo. 21, with three horses on 



the lid, and the mysterious sunKtH.u among its adornments. A later, but 
still very archaic example from Athens, of l,arge size, with a foot, and two 
b.andles, is in the British Jluseum, showing two largo lions, facing each otln-r, 
and each holding a paw over a flower; the ground of the vase hein,g studded 
evith rude geometrical patterns instead of flowers, among which the siuiati/M 
is also prominent. An illustration of this singular vase is given at p. xei., of 
the Iiitroduetiou. The bottom of the hhes is sometimes pointed or ronnded 
to lit into a stand, like a huge cup ami ball, as in the vase illustrated in tlie 
woodcut Xo. 22, whieb tliongU of the areb.ue Doric period, is of later date 
than the ]ireei-ding examples. 

The It'iliniig, or moitar, with wbieb the hhr^ lias often been confounded, 
was ill the shape of ,a born probably Irniicatcd, and about a cubit in lieight. 
Menesllieiii s, ap. Atbeii. XI. hti. It bad straight sides, like many mortars at 
the ]ivesent (Lay. 

Ill this class must be included the paiilhr, or wine-cooler, wbieb was a 
large va.se resembling a Irafi-r in form, but containing an inner pot for the 
wine, and a mouth or spout in its neck for tlie intioduetion of snow be- 
tween the inner and outer walls of tlie vas.;-, and an oriliee in the foot to lit 
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tlie water ofl. The ni' tin’-; v.i'-'i- is dlivimcs, aiul is iinli iil iniplinl in 

its luiliie ; al(l]i)ii!jli tin- dcsi i i|iliiiii <il’ it !;i\rii liv At In iia iis (\1. IDS) is 
apjiliealile ratlirr tn alarm- e-.Mit. I'rniii wlinli I'Liln. in liis Syiiqinsuiin, 
represents tsoeiates ipi.illiiiL; iiFeial pnt.ilii nis ail nieiiit leii"'. It is a luiiii el' 
very rare neeiirreiiee, ami "c m tally Iniiiiil with hlaek liyiins. Tie n- is an 
example in the LSritisli iMii-i mu ni amplnna-hke t'eim. hatiiiL; a Ihnthic snh- 
ject on one side, <and Theseus shiyini;- the Aliiiotanr ciii the ntlii r. Aniillur 
jisi/lJd- exists ill the Etlliseaii Aliisi iiiii nl Flon nee. Mheie the t'eini is that 
of a lirutcr^ and the tienn s an yellow on a hhn h eioinid. See A'ol. 1 J.. p. sd. 


Class IV. — Vasi:s kou i>i:a\\im-, A.\n i-oi la.M; ot r Ln.-i ins. 


The ewer or jiia-. of whatevi r form, in which the wine was transferreil from 
the f.raler to the g-uhlets of the jt'iie.sts, wa.s tteiterieallj' called oinochui. hut 
this term is applied specilically, thoip”h convi-iitioimlly. to a jne with a tn foil 
spoilt, while that with a loitiid c-veii month without a spout is 
(.ailed an or o/yas. a term stiietly applieahh- to the h atla ni 
hottle or flask, coiitaiiiin,o: the oil with whieh the ntlih-ies 
anoinUd tin mselves in the jialo.itra. The oidinaiy form of 
the oljie is shown in the woodeut Xo. 23. An earlier variety 
from Chiiisi, witli a coek-crowtied lid, illustrated in the wood- 
fut Xo. 24, is of buccJici'o, the eaily black ware of Etruria. The 
next cut shows another vatiety from Orvieto, with iiLihed body, 
ivy folia.tfc painted on the neck, and handle decorated with a 




head in relief, Xo. 25. This vase is of hate date, hut the o/yie form is 
rail}' associated with the most arelmic styles of vase-paiiitinp', an examide of 
which is jjivcii in the woodcut, Xo. 80, at the ciiel of this Apjicndix. 
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^nrsts. It ct-iii iMllv tn linvc tlif Inini <>1 tii'* w'l !■ i* It iit. Nf. .>2 

A varietx I’f it. witli a Imii; tfi'iii'il ji// ... //•.<.■•■ mu 1 . 1 "■.Imu'i.-i, i.l 

wIiEh an t x,uuplt‘ is mth in th.* w.Hi.I.iit, Xl, tl.I. altli. Hr. I.iitti ]ti.i'is 
It. (ii sl”iiatt.' tli.it t tiriii >y./'i /"/'.’s'. 111. liiii" 111 .iL'-il [lit' s 'I 111 .i'l.i|iti'il t" 

till' |iiilllili" nut 111 I'll .It ill'' I'.ll.l'stl li' 1 ‘\ 1 '|| i'l s. 



The terin.i oi'iioi ha!', olpe. aii'l jn-oclioos are of geiierie aiiplication. ami as wo 
have hut (loiihtfiil aiitliiirity for attaching them to any specirie shape of 
ewer, the ahove distinction may he r./ganled as conventional, and as 
ado[ited fur the sake of convenience. 

The li/nthuH. though g.-n -rally classed among the g./hlets, was also used 
as a ladle for drawing the wine from the mixing-jar. See xvuodcut, 
Xo. .34. 

Tlie mtuhi. or luiil. for drawing water, was almost always of metal, and 
was so similar to the hiicket of modern times, as hardly to require a descrip- 
tion. An example of a hronze s'ltula in the Etrn.scan IMusenm at Florence is 
given in woodcut Xo. 35. This form is .sometimes rounded at th ■ hottom, 
and. ill arch. tic examples, is decorated externally with incised or relieved 
ligiii'es, as in two other situhe in the said ilns.-iim (\ol. 11. ji. 104), and in 
another heaiitifiil siieciinen in that of Itologna (\ol. 11. p. ii'J.'l). 

Class V. — CT'J'.s AXI' Com M'S. 

Tim drinking cups of tiie ancients were of various forms : indeed tlie 
Athenians alone are said to have had no less than 72 dill'i rent descriiitions 
of gohlets. The most comiii.m forms, e.speeially in Etnii'ia. were the /.' //i- 
fJiiiraa and the t<h//iha.<i. The 1.- iiilhitnix was a tw.i-h imlled tup, s.u red to 
Dionysos (Plin. XXXill. 53 : il.icrol). Sat. V. 21) in whose hands it is 
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gciitrany n'piT.si iitLil on painttil vasi s. The cu[i itself is rarely foiiiul 
dceorated «illi jiuiiitiiigs, at least in Etruria, where it is yeiieralJy uf Jilain 
black "ware. Tliis vase is sui'inised tu take its name fmm some resemblance 
in foim to tliat of the bei tie — Kuvffapos — hut it more probably took it 
from the boat or vessel of the same name (Athen. XL 47, 44), though it is 
also said to have been called from the potter wlio invented it (Philetanais, 
ap. Athen. loe. cit.). The usual foim is shown in the woodcut Xu. 3ti ; a 
late vailety ciith handles ilillciently aiianged, in the wuodeut X'o. 37. 



Xu. 3(3. K.VXIH-VRuS. Xu. 37. h..l.Vl'UAr.oS. 


The Karchcsion, whieh wa.s also a Bacchic cup, "cape' Na'onii (aichisia 
Baeehi'’ (Yirg. Georg. IV. 340) appears to have resembled the Amd/n'ros, 
but to have been larg’cr, heavier, slightly compressed in the middle, ,ind 
with long "ears” (ir handles reachin.g to the bottom. It is a form very 
rarely met with. Maerobius (V. 31) tc'lls us it was extremely rare amon,g 
the Glee ks, and ne\cr found among' the Latins. Atheme-us sa,\s it is an 
extremely old form of vase. It was tiadilioiial that Jupiter gave a gobh ii 
vase of this shape to Alemena, as a Iu\e-t(iken, whieh cup was snpi'osed to 
have been pn served at biparta (Athen. XI. 40). The form is found in the 
early black ware of Chiu.si, and the tinest specimen I have seen is in that 



X^o. 3S. x.cili iirsiuN, or lU'ccuKau. X". 3(0 k vacni.siux, or mccut.uu. 


ware and in the pcissessioii (^f Sig'iior Lnigi Ti iro-,i ol Citona. It is repre- 
sented ill the wooili nr, Xo. 3.4. A still lume iju.unt i xainple with a liil. and 
reliev('d di eoratioiis. is give n in the m eoiniiaiic iiig il hist rat I' 'ii el' a vase fi oiii 
Ghuisi, talc ii liom the work of Dt. Xoel la s \ ergi r.s ; si e woodeiit Xo. 3;i. 

A very common eiip among the ancients was the wliich seem- to 
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hare been a geiievio iiaiuo, Imt the term is applied, cnnvi iitidiially. to a full- 
hellied howl with two horizontal haiidks. It was the cnp of the peasaiitT v, 
and was originally of wood and served for milk or whey, hut afterwards 
was made of terra-cotta or silver. The name is d(Ti\'ed from a-Karpis, a 
little boat (Anglice, skiff, anil shiji). The nJ.i/pho.s was the eiip of llcreules, 
as the I'anthatvii was that of Diony.sos (ilaeroh. V. 21). The usual form is 
shown in the woodcut No. 40. a .shape which Fanot'ka calls the biti/lnx. and 
Dr. Birch takes to be also that of the hithau. or cup of the Spartan soldiers. 
A later and more elegant cxamjilc is given in a cup in my own possession. 
No. 41, \\ ith painted decorations; the incurved handles indicating an imita- 




No. 41. SKYrnos. 


tion of metal. Vases of this description have sometimes a pointed bottom, 
so that to he laid down they must be emptied. A variety of this goblet, 
from it.s resemblance to a woman's lireasl,was called a )iiuisto,i, a name given 
to it by the Pujihiuns (Apollod. Cyreii. a|i. Atlien. XI. 74). It was generally 
decorated with Bacchic figures, as in the woodcut No. 42 ; and was some- 
times shaped like a head crowned with ivy, as in the cut No. 43. Both 
these examples are from Vulci. 



The hithnn was another form of cup carried hy the Sjiart.in soldieis on 
their exjieditiojis, on aeeount of its eoiivenieiit form. For the hrim heiiig 
curved inv arils the cup retained whatever sediment tUei'i- might ho in tlie 
water, while the pure fluid alone was imhihed. It is di scrihed as a eiii ulir, 
short-cared, and thick-monthed cnp, having a single hamlle, and heing of 
striped coll. ms (.\then. XI. Cili. (17). Binh apiieai.-, to eoiifoiind it vitii the 
o i/^i ins, and attaches the name ot hitli'ni to the form illnstrateil in woodeut 
- o. 40. But theie can he no doiiht that the name apldies to a flat, tlimk, 
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anil roun l-li}ipril liowl. witli a siii"-lo sliort haiiillp, appan ntlj' fm' hus- 
pcnsinii, of wliich 1 pf>..si's..i s.-voral s])ocimcns, Hvo and a half iindirs in 
(Uamotoi, and two iuidios Iii.^di, all iiiaikod with Idack and red stripes on 
the hard yidlow eday. 

The Jiqxis. nr ah-hnn, wa.s a cup with two ears or handles (Aselepiades 
ap. Atheii. XI. tl4, who ipiote.s Homer, Ud. XXII. hj- Rnt the term 
a[)pears to he geueiie. and to he often used, 
u itheiut any speeilie application, like the 
tMird jio/i nun. yet as the name was aj> 
jdieil to the tup of the Sun, in which 
llereilles eios^ed the sea to Eiytheia 
(Athen. XI. dS. jiiohaldy 

priijier to enps of a howl-shape. I am 
iiulined to helieve, with Ranofka. that 
cvhen used spei iHeally the teini is ap- 
plieahle to the fnriu ftlTcu in the annexed 
wooilcut, X’o. 44. whiidi i.s copied from a i^"- Ih nri'.vs. 

vase in my ]iossession. 

The form of the Ilomerie 8eVnf (ijx^iKirrfXXnv has "ivi ii rise to mueh 
ditferenee of opiiiiioii, Aristotle (Hist. Aniin. iX. 40) U'lS the term to 
iliustiate the foiius of hees’ cells, with a common base. There can he uo 
douht that he lei'eiied to certain cylindiii-al vases, like diee-hoxes, with a 
bottom half-way up. so o.s to form a double cup. cxainph-.s of which have 
been recently loLinil in the cenieteiies of Boloftiia. and which answer to the 
(tescuplion of the ihu tjlvtu-t .yiveli by Pliilenioii, aii. .Vtheii. XI. d4. Rut the 
Ilomerie vase had two liaiidles, and this has nolle. Dr. Schlienianu tliou"'lit 
he had found the fifirnf of TIonier in t,dl. .s|iai,;;iit-sid<'d cups, “like eliani- 
pag'iie "hisses with eiioimons handles," wldeli he inu-arthed at llissarlik (Troy, 
[ip. 8(3, l.>8, 171); hut that form is I vidmtly tlie linhnus deserihed Ipv 
Atlien.eus, XL 80. The .irolilen cup tlie Doctor found aninn," •• I’riam's 
Treasure " (p. .'3-10). of Iioat-sliajie, witli a h.mdle on either side, to eiialdc 
it to he passed easilj’ from band to 
lianil, lias a far better daiiii to be the 
Homeric dtVnf. 8o also the .lyojileli 
ciiiis he disinterred at IMyceme (.see 
the illustrations at laa.cres pdl. AU. of 
bis iMyeeii.e "), are uiiiloubted in- 
stances of this celebrated form. Rut 
we learn fioiii Athemens (XL tl4, O.j) 
that opinions dilleiid .is widely .is 
to the I'uim of this case aiiioiiy the 
ancient (Ineks .is .nnoii" iiii'diiii 

all ha.'oloyists. 

.\nnthii elec'int foim of \ as, . whi, li 
is a /. /'on r in nnniatnre. is ihe //v;/, jX- 
/, ,/s or Icrnti /’/i/oeo w liieh 1 1 oni its sm.d I 
siae must be ilassiA anioii" the i iiji'. 

The w'oodent, Xii. 4.7. is fieni a v.is, 
in niy eolh i tioii. 

The /.(/"//ejs was a enp with a single handle, and like the is 

oitcii lepiis -utcd ill the h. aids of Diuii\~iison tlie jaante,! \mscs. Lnlike 
the Laittliarun. uowm'tr. it is Ireiiuciitlc found in painted potteiy. an 
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instance of wljidi is g-iven in the wooik-iit, Xo. -hi. The l.i/iilhn.-:, though 
used as a cup, also served as a ladle to draw wine I'ruin the Lnifcr (I’hilo, 
ap. Athen. X. '23), as already 

Tiw. 7. ,..^7..,. 


mentioned. The was 

also a measure, C'lnal to of a 
pint. In the Etruscan hlack 
ware this form is not nncoinmon, 
and is shown in the cut, Xo. 47, 
which rejin scuts an early vase 
in the relieved ware of Chinsi. 




h’o. 44. KY.VllloS. 



Very like the l ijaihcs was the I'otyins or kf>t>jlc, a small deep cup with one 
handle, said to he the most heautifnl of all cups, and also the most (on- 
venient to drink from. Its precise shape has not been asccitaiiicd. It must 
have been in very common use, for there was an old Ureek piuvcih, (piutcd 
by Atheiia-us (XI. u7), w hich said, — 

“ There is many a slip 
Between cntylc and iip ’’ 



The l.ijU.r, the most eh gant (jf all ancient .goldcts, is a wide Hal bowl on 
a sh ndor stem. The most luiniitive foim reS( mldoil a rude liowl of wood 
fill a clumsy stand, and w .is ibfoialial with meaiidi r.s, and otlior gioiiiftrical 
patterns ; an e.x.unple of it is given ill tile woodeiit at page I.wnI.V of ibe 
Introduction. The carliist foiin with black fig-urcs uu tlie fellow gioiind 
of the clay is sliown in the woodcuts, X'os. 48 and 41). Tlic latct Lijli.r sank 
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to tho fonii slio^vn, woodcut No. 50 ; and still later, those with vcllow hsurcs 
assumed the more eles’ant shape given in the woodcuts Nos. 51, 5'J. Tlicse 



jS'u. tiO. KVUX, FllcOI \CLCl. 

vases were generally painted inside as well as out : hut in the earlier and 
mure compact variety, shown in the woodcut. No. 4S, the paintings uie uiti n 



confined to tho interior of the howl. A hate variety of the /ry/w is without 
a stein, and has only a moulded base. This form is supposed to he the 
lejxmte, and to have burrowed its name from its resemhlauee to the linijiet 
— Xeirds — see the woodcut, No. 5o. It is nut of frc<iucnt oeeurreiieo in 
Etruria. 

The or peUi'S, was another sort of cup, with a wide bottom, shaped 

somewhat like a pail, and originally used for milking cows and ewes 
(Atlieit. XI. hi). It is shown in the wooileut. No. o4. 



The term hrilL'ion is often ajpplied to a cup— haped vase on a tall stem, hut 
without liaiidhs, as ill the woodcut, Np. llireh assigns the n.ime ppf 

hnhnns to a casp- ppf tins form, tlipuigh p Isi where his ch sp ription of tlip^ 
hnliiiii.: aeeords with lli.it of the 5 /aw givdi at p. exiii. Xo. PZ. The hulL'din 
is a form very eoiumon in the Etiuseaii aichaie black waie, and is often 
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adorned with fiejures in relief, either in liands as in the woudeut. No. oh, ui 
stuilding the edjje.s, or stein of the vase, as in No. 57. 



No. 5ti. HOLKIOX, OF BL'eCIlEUe. No. 57. HOLKIi-’>', UF BUt'CllKKU. 


Another class nf cups is that made in imitation of the head or hody of 
some animal. The eailie.st femii was the Leras, which was originall}' the 
horn of an ox, adapted as a diinking-eup. The form is often represented 
on uneieiit vases, but rarely found in terra cotta. It was succeeded by 
tlio rhijUm. a fantastic goblet, terminating sometimes in the human head, 
but more freipiently in the head of some animal. It is particularly closet ihed 
at p. ‘J1 of Vol. II. The rlii/ton is said by Athenieus (XI. UT) to have been 
invented by Ptolemy Philadidplius scarcely three centmies before (.'lirist, 
yet he also mentions that the word was used by Itemestheiies. Tlieo- 
phiastiis says the rhytoii was given to heroes alone (ef. Athen. XL 4). 
It was certainly of laic date, for it is never found in coimeetion with the 
earlier styles of vase-painting, Vaiieties of the rhi/lon aie given in the 



No. 5S. KHYTOX. No. 5y. KHi'TelS. No. BU. EIllTO.V. 


woodcuts, Xos. 5S, 5'J, GO. The last form wa.s most common among the 
Ktruscans : and even women are sometimes repieseiiteel in elligy reclining 
at the baiKiUet. with the liorse-r/ii//o« in their hand. 

The cup, however, most frcrpiently placed in the hands of the recumbent 
ligures on Etruscan sareoiihagi and cinerary inns i.s the pitiale. or Hat 
saucer-like bowl, witliout a st.and ; like the jialrra, of the lionians. 
Instead of a handle, it has often a promim nt i.oss in the centre, as in 
a shield, into whose cavity two lingers of the hand were intiodueed 
lioni bi neath, to keep it steady. This form was designati tl phialc 

uijijiludotds. or iiicbOiiipluiUir. from the boss in ihe eeiitie. and soiiKfiiiii s 
fiom its lesemblanee to a boat. The woodcut, No. Gl. shows .i 
bowl of this dcscliption with a hollow- bo.s.s in the eentie, siiirounded 
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liv a I'dee uf four in ralii-f. Such howls arc to be seen in tlie 

Eiitisli as wi'll as in the Etinscan Miisi-uiii at I'lonncc. 



Ro. til. rm.ii.K 'Oiru.iL'jTos, with uelievku ULojiaviioXs. 


Class VI.— Oi.\T.Mi:xT axu 1'ei!FU>ii: Va' 1 >. 

The priiiclj'al vase of this class is tlic Irli/thoa, or oil-tlask, the inrin of 
wliieh is well ascertained. In the earlier hliithoi with black ti^tures, the 
body i.s full, largest at the shoulder, and t.qier- 
ing gradually to the base ; the neck is slant and 
joins the shoulder with a g-racel'id cinve. In the 
later stylo with yellow figures, the body is nearly 
cylindrical, the neck longer, and the shouldeis 
Hatter, the general form being much impiuved in 
elegance, fsee woodcut. No. tj'2. 

The Ifli/fhos is much more abinidant in the 
tombs of Greece, ilagiia Gnccia, and fsicily, than 
in those of Etruria. In Greek 
tombs it was always laid by the 
side of the eorpst', or on its ia'east. 
or placed in the loniers of tin- 
sepulchre. In Sicily it is often 
foiiiid of large size. The largest 
Ifh'ijihoa in the I’nitisli iMuseum i- 
oiie I disinterred in tlie necro|u)lis 
of tlie aniieiit Gela in tliat i'land. 

An illusttation of it is given in the 
wooilelit. No. b:’). Tlie lignres in 
tills instance are painted witli va- 
rious colouis on a wliite ground : a 
description of decoiation very rare in Etriiii.i. but eoimami in Sicily iis well 
as at Athens, which has yielded veiv beautiful lil.iitlini with polyeluomalie 
di signs, gem lally of a later d.ite lli.m tlio.-e ol Sii iiy. 

The /c/r'/Z/e'.’ of a later period was of ^mailer size, but of superior elegance, 
with an cgg-sliaped body on a bioad ieisc. with a still iiune slender neck. 
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and a bTll-Kliapcd mouth. This fonu is shown in the woodi ut. No. G4. anil 
is sometimes called an ari/haU“S. A more depressed fuiin is given in the 



No. 61. LEKYTUOS. 




No, 65. LEKYTHOS. No. 66. ARCH.UC LF.KVIHOS. 


woodcut, No. 65. Both these forms are more abundant in Jlagna Gra-eia 
than in Etnuia. very early variety, found only in connection with the 

most archaic designs on a pale yellow 
clay, is that like a truncated jug. No. GO. 
The latest variety, on the other hand, is 
also of white clay with polychrome designs 
of Howers, vases, and iustrunients, and is 
illustrated in the woodcut, No. 07, repre- 
senting one from my excavations in the 
Cyrenaica, now in the British iMuseum. 

The last four shapes are often deno- 
minated uryhalhs, a name given to such 
vases as resembled a purse, in being wide 
No. 67. LATE LKEYTHos. at tlic bottoiii aiid contracted at the top, 

like a purse drawn togrther, as Atlicmeus 
tells us, though he adds that some give the name to purses from their 
resemblance to vases of this form. 

The earliest form of the anjhaUcs was that in the cut. No. 08, but often 
without a base, as in No. Oil. and as in the Doric vase of this foim illus- 




No. 68. 

AECUAie AKVBALLOS. 



No. 6P. 

AKYBALLII.-'. 



No. 7o. 

EARLY AKYliALLnS. 


No. 71. 

ARYBALLOS. 



trated at p. xc of the Introduction. 8uch forma are found onlv Yvith the 
most archaic designs, of birds, beasts, or i hima ras. A vi i v i arly and 
Unaint variety is sliovn in the Yvoodcut, No. To. .\ later fiuni is given in 
the cut, No. 71. Like the ///.////«'.■>■, the ori/ljiil/ns was usi d for un.giii iits, 
and was olten earned on the licison by a stiaii or btiing, fur anuintiiii'- the 
body after the hath. ‘ ° 
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Akin Id tins', ami a|Ji)lii'(.i to tin- s.iiim purjjosi-s, was tim hoinlujlios. a 
naiuiw-m-iki d jhit, wliich VDcnivL-d it.s name from the gmyliii”’ smiml caused 
hy (lie IIdw (it the liquid from it. See the woodcut, Xo. 72. A quaint 
vaiiety is shown in tlm cut. Xo. To. 

The ns/, os' is SI) called from its resmddanee to the goat-skin, still S'l 
gtiieially used in th" South of Euiopa for the transpurt of wine and oil. 



No. 7'2, No. 73. No. 74. No. 75. 

BuMBl’LlUS. BoMBYLIUS. ASKuS. ASKOS, 


The annexed cuts shnw two varieties of this form. Nos. 74, 75. Pots of these 
forms, and of large si^e, are still common in Sitain and Portugal, where they 
are used for water. By the ancients they seem to have been employed 
lor the toilet alone. 

The hutijlUhoii is a small pot with a single liandle, in other respects 
like an amphura in miniature. See the woodcut, Xo. 70. It was used for 
unguents or perfumes. 

The alahastos, or alaha^tron, is a name applied to those forms of oint- 
ment-vases, which have no feet : and to such as are in the shape of 
animals — hares, monkeys, ducks — or of 


heads and limbs of the human body. The 
most ordinary form of this pot i.s shown in 
the Woodcut, Xo. 77. AlahaKtoi are often of 
oriental alabaster, but are also found of 
terra-cotta with a white or cream coloured 
g'lound and black figures. The woodcut, 
X’o. 78, shows an ahihttstos of stone from 
Chiusi, carved into female faces above, and 
having a hole in the crown for pouring out 
the ointment or iierfumo. Another example 
of an alahaitron in the shape of a figure of 
Isis is given in the cut, Vol. I., ]). 4.7.V 
Vases of this foim were akso used to hold 
ink or ])aint, for on Etruscan mirrors, a L.asa 
or Fate is not inifreipiently represented with 
an alahuitii.i in her left hand, and a bt/jlu-, in 
her right. 

Among' the vases which served the pur- 
pns'S of the toilet, w.as the p!l''ib or 
casket, in which the ladies deposited their 



No. 7ij. 

KorVLISKOS. 



No. 77. 

AL.VB.CSTa.)X. 



No. 7S. 


AL.lHA5l’K'jy. 


jewellery. It was originally, as its name 

implies, made of box-wo m 1, but was sometimes of metal, or of ivory, and 
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aleo of torra-rotta. as in tin' wooilrut. Xu. ami was tlaai ln.qitt iitly 
dfioratt-d u illi liraiilil'id ])aii]liiii;s in tin- lu st stylo id' ii laliilr all. t^i vi i al 
exquisite speeimeiis, one id tie In adorned with ]iolyrlironie tieuns, tieiii 
the tuuibs uf Athens, are [neseieed in the llritish Alii'LUni. 



In the noinenclatui'e of these vases I have in most instanres followed 
Gerhaid. as his s_\steni is now g-enei'.dly adopted hy antiqnaiies in (iennany 
anil Italy. 
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Appendix No. II. 

ox AX AXCIEXT CITY ItECEXTLY DISCOVEUED IX THE 
TUECAX MAKEiLMA. 

I have just Iieei} informed by my friend, ilr. U. E. rullaii, of the existence 
of Very extensive ruins on a height called Monte Leone, a few miles to the 
east of ilonte Pescali, in the Alarennna, north of Grosseto. He had heard of 
a great wall on this spot from Conte Hossi of Florence, who every winter 
visits this district for purposes of sport, and under the guidance of that 
gvnlleinan he explored the site in iMay, 1877. He has already given some 
notice of his discovery in the ‘•Academy” of 7th July last, but he has 
favoured me with fuitUer particulars to the following effect. 

iMoiite Leone lies about two hours’ ride to the east of the town of ilonte 
Peseali. on the same range of heights which form the southern boundary to 
the valley of the Biuna. and at the dist.inee of about six miles from Colonna 
di Buriano. For the tirst hour the way lies through the valley, then it turns 
to the right, and useeiids an ouk-eovered hill which rises between iMoute 
Peseali and Monte Leone. After an ascent of ahont an hour, lines of old 
wall come into view at intervals, poeiiing through the brushwood on the 
opposite side of the lavine to the east, and at a considerable height up the 
hill-side ; but to reach these remains it is necessary to make a detour by way 
of Batignano, and theiiee northward to Monte Leone. This height is covered 
witli blush wood, thick and tangled, ehictly a sort of tall heather, through 
which it is (lltlieult to force one's way. The wall is very extensive, inelcis- 
iiig- all the upper part of the hill, and Mr. Pullan calculates that it may he- 
at least tell miles in circuit. Owing to llie density of the linishwooil it is 
aecessihle only in paits. Tlie first portion he reached disaiipointed him, ns 
it was a mere heap of rough stones, pile-d together without any arrangement. 
Ill utlier parts, the eoiistnietioii appeared more systematic', hut the masses of 
stone were still rough ami unhewn, mere boulders, piled uii to the height of 
seven or eight feet, without ceiiient or jointing of any kind. The wall, 
which he found on lucasiireinciit to he fully twenty feet in thickness, was 
composed of three parts, — an outer .and inner facing, coiistrueted of larger 
masses about three feet six inches long, and an intei veiling space filled witli 
smaller stones or mere riihhlc. All the stones wc-re alike undressed ; he 
looked ill vain fur any traces of touling on them. At one end of the iiiehi- 
sure, on a northern spur of the height, he oh.scrveil a semicireiilar Work, 
about a ipuirtcr of a mile in diameter, with an outer wall of similar construc- 
tion, some twenty or thirty feet in advance of it. lie could peieeive no 
traces of gateways, and no remains of hiiildiiigs witliiii the im losure. 

These fai ts, as well as the very rude style of on nstruet ion, led him at first 
to take these walls for the enceinte of a camp, and he leiiieiiihei'ed that the 
Cisalpine Gauls. Ijefore their defeat hy the lloinaiis at Telamon, 'l'2o 
were eiieainped somewhere in this neiglihoiirhood. But the great extent of 
the iiiclosure, and the unusual thivkiiess of its wall, seemed to preclude th.it 
idea. The foiiiier app.-aied even too -.p.ieioiis for an .iiieieiit city, and the 
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construction of tlic latter w '^o unlike that of any Mtnisran cvall he hail 
h ver seen, being neithei of the ti tie Cyclopean sh le desi rihi cl h_\ Pansania-- - 
like certain ancient cvalks in Ci iitial Italy, those of Cis iti lla. (llevano. ami 
Monte Fortino, for instanci' — nor like any of the vari(ties of Ltinsean 
masonry cvhich approaeh nioie or less to rcgcnlarity in the arrangement of 
the blocks, that he was n.itnrally lc<l to cnteitain donht.s of its Etiuseaii 
antiquity. He was ralhei iuclimd to rcgaid these as the luins mentioned by 
Leandro Alberti, undei the name of Vetulia or \'elulonia, which that old 
writer describes as those of a city surrounded by walls of large uneeinented 
blocks, situated in a den.so evood. and cunhracing a gieat extent of country ; 
and he was the more inclined to this view from the consideration that 
Alberti, having never seen those remains, hut dtserihing them at second- 
hand, may have been mistaken as to their exact position, which he places 
much further to the north, near Popnlonia. It is not easy, however, to 
holievo that this ancient site discovered by ilr. I’ull.an is identical with that 
described by Leandro Alberti. A reference to his description, given at 
p. 20G of vol. ii., will show wide discrepancies, especially as regards situa- 
tion. The ancient remains which Alberti took for those of Vetulonia, he 
places between the Toire di San Vincenzo and the headland of Popnlonia. 
three miles from the sea. live fiom the iron mine.s, and north of the Cornia — 
that is, in the near neighbourhood of Campiglia. Puit tliis newly found site 
is more than thirty miles distant from that town as the ci-ow flies , and there 
can be no doubt tliat the manuscript to which Alberti was indebted for his 
description, placed the supposed Vetulonia in the position indicated by him, 
for it was verified h)' Inghirami. The real question npjicars to be, whether 
the detailed description of Zacchio was the more creation of tliat writer’s 
imagination, as Inghirami supposed, or whether the ruins, if tiiey actually 
had an existence and wore extant in Zacchio's day, have not, during tlie last 
four centuries, totally disappeared under the pilferings of the peasantry. 

As attention has now been directed to this extensive inclosure discovered 
by Mr. Pullan, its character and antiipiity cannot long remain a mystery. 
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ETRUP.IA. 


CHAPTER I. 

The City. 

Hoi; tHU,- Veil mere: iiiue velinuue ' fiuml — FlorU'. 

Sic rua^na luit censiifpic vin>i[uc‘ 

P'.'i'iao il'*' cm t uitum aiuios ; 

Xuri'. veteio-J tautumui'*-l'> To'ja 

Kt pro tumulos «a-^tcmUt .ivoniui. — Ovip. 

Or all the cities of Eti'uvia, none takes so pr<.nuim'iit a i-daeo 
in history as Yeii. (i)ae of the earliest, nearest, and ^nlqnestion- 
iibly the most formidable of the foes of Rome — for nearly four 
centuries her rival in niilitaiy 2>ower, lier instructress in civilisa- 
tion and the arts — the southern bulwark of Etruria — the richest 
city of that land — the Troy of Italy — f’eii excites our interest as 
much by the lenyth of the struggle she maintained, and by tin; 
romantic legends attending her t)verthruw, as by the intimate 
connection of her history with Rome's earliest and most s})irit- 
stirring days. Such was her greatness — such her mag'uiticcnce 
— that, even after her comiucst, ^'eii disputed with the city of 
Romulus for metropolitan honours; and, but for the eloquence 
of Camillus, would have arisen as Roma Nova to be mistress of 
the vvorld.^ Yet, in the time of Augustus, we are told that the 
city was a desidation,-’ and a century later its very site is said to 
liave been forgotten.'’ Though re-eoloui^ed under tire Emjrire, 
it soon again fell into utter decay, and for ages Yell was blotted 
from the map of Italy. Rut when, on the revival of letters, 
attention was directed to the subject of Italian antiipiities, its 
site became a qioiut of disjmte. Eiano, Ponzano, iMarti guano, 
and other piai'cs, found their respective advocates. Some, with 
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Castigiioni, placed it at Civita Castellaiia; others, with Cluverius, 
at Scrofano, near Moiite !Miisino; Zanclii at ^lonte laipolo, alcove 
Baccano ; while Holsteuiiis, Xardiiii, and Fahretti assigned to it 
the site which more recent researches have determined beyond a 
doubt to belong' to it. Tliis is in the neighbourhood of Isola 
Farnese, a hamlet, about eleven miles from Home, on the right 
of the Aha Cassia, which agrees with the distance assigned to 
A^eii by Dionysius and the Peutingerian Table. 

The ancient road from Home seems to have left the Aha Cassia 
about the fifth milestone, not far from the sepulchre vulgai'ly, 
but erroneously, called that of Xero ; and to have XJursued a 
serjientine course to A"eii. Instead of jutrsuing that ancient 
track, now distinguishable only by the sepulchres and tumuli at 
its side, travellers usually push on to La Storta, the first post- 
house from Home, and beyond the ninth milestone on the Aha 
Cassia. Hence it is a mile and a half to Isola by tlie carriage- 
road ; but the visitor, on horse or foot, may save half a mile by 
taking a pathway across the downs. AAhien Isola Farnese comes 
into sight, let him halt awhile to admire the scene. A vide 
sweep of the Campagna lies before him, in this part broken into 
ravines or narrow glens, which, by varying the lines of the land- 
scape, redeem it from the monotony of a i>lain, and b}- 2''atehes of 
wood relieve it of its usual nakedness and sterility. On a steep 
cliff, about a mile distant, stands the hamlet of Isola — consi.sting 
of a large chateau, with a few small houses around it. Behind it 
rises the long, swelling ground, which once bore the walls, 
temjdes, and palaces of A'eii, but is now a bare down, 2)artly 
fringed with wood, and without a habitation on its surface. At 
a few miles’ distance is the conical, tufted hill of Alusiuo, the 
sujipo.sed scene of ancient rites, the Eleusis, or Deljdii, it may 
be, of Etruria. The eye is next caught by a tree-crested mound 
in the i)lain beyond the site of the city ; then it stretches away to 
the tri2)le pajis of the Alonticelli, and to Tivoli, ghauaing from 
the dark slo2)es behind ; and then it rises and scans the majestic 
chain of Aitennines, bounding the horizon with their dark 
masses, and rests with delight on La Leonessa a.nd other well- 
known giants of the Sabine range, all capt vith snow. Oh, the 
beauty of that range ! From whatever part of the Canij'agna you 
view it, it i)resents those long, sweei)ing outlines, those urand, 
towering crests — not of Al2)ine abru2)tness, hut consistenth- with 
the chai'acter of the land, 2)rescrving, even when soaring higliest. 
the true Italian dignity and re2mse. 
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Isola is a wretched hamlet of ruinous houses, with not more 
than thirty inhahitants. Kven tlie palace, which belongs to the 
llospigliosi family, is falling into decay, and the next generation 
will 2'1'ohahly find the place uninhabited. The caverns which 
yawn in the clitis around whet the traveller's interest in the 
anti(puties of Yeii. In the little piazza are several relics of 
Homan domination, sculptural and inscriptive. 

It is necessary to take Isola on the way to the ancient citj’, as 
the cicerone dwells there, and the key of the Painted Tomb is to 
he there obtained. 

He who would make the tour of A'eii must not expect to see 
numerous monuments of the past. Scarcely one Etruscan site 
has fewer remains, yet few j'ossess greater interest. \Tii lives in 
the page of history rather than in extant momunents ; she has 
no Colosseum, no Parthenon, no Pyramids — few fragments even 
from which the antiquarian Cuvier may reconstruct her frame. 
The very skeleton of "S'eii has crumhled to dust — the city is its 
own sepulchre — -si vunutinentnm re<iuiris — cirenmsplce ! 

Yet is there no want of interest in a spot so hallowed by legend 
and history. The shadow of past glory falls as solemnly on the 
spirit as that of temple or tower. It is something to know and 
feel that ‘‘ here was and is not. The senses may desire more 
relics to link the present to the past; but the imagination need 
not here he “ gravelled for lack of matter.” 

Since there are such scanty remains at Yeii, few will care to 
make the entire circuit of the city, yet there are three or four 
spots of interest which all shoidd visit — the Arx — the Colum- 
barium — the Ponte Sodo — and the l^ainted lomh. Eeyond this 
there are hut scattered fragments of walls — 'the sites of the gates, 
determined only liy the nature of the ground — and the remains of 
several bridges. 

I shall detail the track I took on my first visit, and the reader, 
with the aid of the Plan, will he enabled to trace the site of 
everv object of interest within and around the walls ot A eii. 

My guide led the way into the glen which seqtarates Isola from 
the ancient city, and in which stands a mill — most picturesquely 
situated, with the city-clitfs towering above it. and the stream 
sinking io a cascade into a deep gulley, over-shadowed by ilex. 
The road to the mill is cut through tutu, which presents some 
remarkable features, being composed of very thin strata of 
calcined vegetable matter, alternating vith earthy layers, showing 
the regular and rapidly intermittent action of some neighbouring 
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volcano — the now extinct crater of Baix-ano or of Bracciano. The 
bed formed by an igneous deposit had been covered with vegeta- 
tion, which had been reduced to charcoal by a subsequent ei'uption, 
and buried beneath another shower of earthy matter, whicli in its 
turn served for a hotbed to a second crop of vegetation. That 
these eruptions occurred at veiy short intervals is ap[)arent from 
the thinness of tlie cliarcoal laj-ers. The whole mass is very 
friable, and as this softness of the rock iireclnded the formation 
of a water-trough on one side, so frequently seen in Etruscan 
roads, to carry off the water from above, small pipes of earthen- 
ware were here thrust through the soft tufo in one of the cliff's, 
and may he traced for some distance down the hill.^ From the 
mill a iiath leads up to the site of one of the ancient gates ( A in 
the Flan). Near this, which commands the view of Isola, given 
in the woodcut, which is from a sketch by the author, are some 
remains of the walls, composed of small rectangular blocks of 
nenfro} 

Following the line of the high ground to the east, I passed 
several other fragments of the ancient walls, all mere embank- 
ments, and then struck across bare downs or corn-fields into the 
heart of the city. A field, overgrown with briers, was pointed 
out by my guide as the site of excavations, where were found, 
among other remains, the colossal statue of Tiberius, now in the 
Vatican, and the twelve Ionic columns of marble, which sustain 
the portico of the Post-office at Borne. This was probably the 
Forum of the Eoman “ Miniicipium Aiifjiistum Veiens,’’ which 
rose on the ruins of Etruscan ATii. The cohnnhurium, or Boman 
sepulchre, hard by, must have been without the limits of the 
iiuinicijnnin, which occupied but a small portion of the site of the 
original city ; when first oiiened, it contained stuccoes and 
paintings in excellent preservation, but is now in a state of utter 
ruin. 

I next entered on a wide down, overrun with rank vegetation, 
where tall thistles and briers jilaj-ed no small devilry with one's 
lower limbs, and would deny all passage to the fair sex, save on 
horseback. On I struggled, passing a Boman tomb, till I found 
traces of an ancient road, slightly sunk between banks. TTiis 

■* Tlies:e pipes may Le 'R.omau, fur fiibiili tufo of tlie Cainpagna ty its colour, a 
_nct'drs were often used by tiiat people for dark grey, and ly its superior liardness 
the conveyance of water. and compactness— a ditleicnce tln.uglit to 

A volcanic stone, a species of tufo, dis- bo owing to its having cooled more shiwly. 
tinguished from the ordinary red or yellow 
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■\viis the rortd fri>iu Pioine to tlie municipium, hiuI after erossin" 
the site of the ancient city in a direct line, it fell into the ^'ia 
Cassia. I traced it a long distance southwards across the briery 
down, and then into a deep hollow, choked with thickets, where 
I came upon large pcdygonal bhadvS of basalt, such as nsuallv 
compose Eoinan pavement. This was without the limits of the 
Etruscan city in a narrow hollow, which separated the city from 
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its Arx. At this spot is a fragment of the ancient walls. The 
road ran down the hollow towards I’ome, and was probably 
known as the A'ia Yeientana. There are no remains of the gate. 

The Arx is a table-land of no great extent, rising precipitously 
from the deep glens which bound it, save at the single point 
where a narrow ridge unites it to the city. Such a position would 
mark it at once as the citadel, even had it not traditionally retained 
its ancient designation in its modern name. Piazza d’Armi : and 
its juxta-])osition and connection with the city give it much 
superior claims to be so considered, than those which can he 
urged for the height of Isola Faruese, w hich is separated from 
the citv hv a wide hollow. There is also every reason to believe 
that this was the site of the earliest town. Here alone could the 
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founder of Veil Inive fixed liis clioice. The natural strength ot 
its position, and its size, iida])ted it iidinirably for an infant 
settlement. In ^u'ocess of time, as its population increased, it 
would have been coni2)elled to extend its limits, until it graduallv 
embraced the whole of the adjoining table-land, which is far too 
extensive to have been the original site ; so that what was at first 
the whole town became eventually merely the citadel. Such was 
the case with Athens, Home, Syracuse, and many other cities of 
antiquity. There may j)ossibly have been a second settlement at 
Isola, wliicli may have united witli that on the Arx to occiqn' the 
site of the celebrated city; just as at Home, where the town ot 
Eomulus, confined at first to the hill of the Palatine, united with 
the earlier town on the Cajiitoline, to extend their limits as one 
city over the neighbouring height.s and intervening valleys. 

I walked round the Piazza d’Armi, and from tlie verge of its 
cliffs looked into the beautiful glen on eitljer hand, through which, 
far beneath me, wound the two streams which girded ^'eii, and 
into the broader and still more beautiful hollow, through whicli, 
after uniting their waters, they flowed, as the far-famed Cremera, 
now known as La "N’alca, to mingle with the Tiber.' Peculiar 
beaut}' was imparted to these glens by the rich autumnal tints of 
the woods, which crowned the verge or clothed the base of their 
red and gre}' dirts — tlie dark russet foliage of the oaks, the 
orange or brilliant red of the mantling vines, being heightened 
by the contrast of the green meadows below. Scarcely a sign of 
cultivation met the eye — one house alone on the ojiposite cliff — 
no flocks or herds s^^rinkled the meadows beneath — it was tlie 
wild beauty of sylvan, secluded nature. 

Far dirt'erent was tlie scene that met the eye of t'aniilhis, wlieii 
he gazed from this siiot after his capture of ^'eii.* The tlaiiies 
ascending from the hurniiig city® — the battle and slaughter still 
raging — the shouts of the victors and shrieks of the vanquislied 
— here, his victorious soldiers jiressing u}) through the liollow 
ways into the city, eager for sjioil — there, the wretched inhahi- 
tants flying across the 02ien country — yon height, studded with 
the tents of the Homan army — the Cremera at his feet rolling- 
reddened down the valley towards the cam 2 > of the Fahii, whose 
slaughter he had so signally avenged — all these sights and sounds 

' The larger and more noitheily stream inenta XII. 13. 
is the Fci.s-su di Formello, the other the ^ The city avus nnt con.'aiined, hut Livy 
Fosso de’ due Fossi. (V. ::^1) f'tate.'^ that the Eomau .suMieps set 

^ Plut. Caiiiilliis. Pionys. Ilal. Frag- it on fire. 
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melted the stern warrior to tear.s of mingled pity and exultation. 
Yeii, so long the rival of Rome, liad fallen, and her generous 
conqueror mourned her downfall. Like Troy, she had lield out 
for ten long years against a beleaguering army : and like Troy 
she fell at last onlj’ by the clandestine introduction of an armed 
foe. 

The story of the cHiiicnlus, or mine of Camillus, is well known; 
how he carried it iq) into the temple of Juno within the citadel 
— how he himself led his troops to the assault — how they over- 
heard the Etrirscan (iruspe.r, before the altar of the goddess, 
declare to the king of Yeii that victory would rest with liim who 
completed the sacrifice — hcwv thej' burst through the flooring, 
seized the entrails and bore them to Camillus, v.dio otfered them 
to the goddess with his own hand — how his troops swarmed in 
through the mine, opeueil the gates to their fellows, and obtained 
possession of the city. Yerily, as Livy sapiently remarks, “ It 
were not worth wdnle to prove or disprove these things, which are 
better fitted to be set forth on a stage which delighleth in marvels, 
than to be received with implicit faith. In matters of such anti- 
<juity, I hold it sufficient if what seemeth truth be received as 
such.” 

I wandered round the Arx seeking some traces of this temple 
of Juno, which was the largest in Yeii. The sole remaiiis of 
antiquity visible, are some foundations at the edge of the plateau, 
opposite the city, which may possibly be those of tlie celebrated 
temple, though more probably, as Gell suggests, the substruc- 
tions of towers which defended the entrance to the citadel. 
Several sepulchral monuments fiave been here discovered ; 
among them one of the Tarquitian family, which produced a 
celebrated writer on Etruscan divination,^ and which seems from 
this and other inscriptions to have belonged to Yeii. As none of 
these relics were Etruscan, they in no way militate against the 
view that this was the Arx, but merely show that it was without 
the bounds of the Roman nnotidjiinm. 

Of the ciiniciilus of Camillus no traces have been found. Xot 
even is there a sewer, so common on most Etruscan sites, to be 
seen in the cliff beneath the Arx, though the dense wood which 
covers the eastern side of the hill may well conceal such open- 
ings; and one cannot but regard these sewers as suggestive of the 
ruiilculus, if that were not a mere enlargement of one of them to 
admit an armed force. Researches after the cuidctdn.^ are not 

1 Pliu. N. n. I. liP. 2, ^MatrroP. Saturn. III. 7. cf. II. 16. 
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likely to be successful. Not that I agree with Xicbulir in doubt- 
ing its existence ; for though it were folly to give full credence 
to the legend, which even Livy and Plutarch doubted, yet there 
is nothing unnatural or iinj)robable in the recorded mode of the 
city's capture. ^\'hen a siege of ten years had proved of no 
avail, I'esort might well have been had to artitice ; and the soft 
volcanic rock of the site ott'ered every facility for tunnelling. - 
But if the cunicultis were commenced in the plain at the foot of 
the height, it would not be easy to discover its mouth. The 
entrance would probably be by a perpendicular shaft or well, 
communicating with a subterranean passage leading towards the 
Arx. 

Eetitrning int<i the hollow, through which runs the "Sha 
Veientana, mt’ eye was caught by a curious flight of steps, high 
in the cliff on which the city stood. I climbed to them, and 
found them to be of uncemented masonry, too rude for Roman 
work, and similar in character to the walls of the Etruscan city ; 


XieLulir (ii. p. 4S1, Eng. trans.> re- 
jects tlie account, given by Livy, of the 
capture of Veil : first, as bearing t «'0 close 
a resemlJance to tlie siege anti taking of 
Troy, to be authentic ; and next, because 
the vliole histoiy of ancient military 
oxjerations we shall scaicely hndan autlien- 
tie instani-O of a to\\n taken in the same 
manner.’' He thinks that the legend of 
the arose out of a tradition of .( 

mine of the oidiiiary chiuacter, ly ^\hu.h a 
portion of the vails was overthrown ; be- 
cause tlie besiegers would never liave re* 
orted to the arduous labour of forming a 
cu li'inilim into tlio heart of the city, “when, 
by merely tiring the timbers, by whicli, at 
all events, the walls must have been propt, 
they might have made a breach.” Kow, 
though there are many circumstances at- 
tending the capture, of too maiTellou.s a 
character to be admitted as aiitlientic his- 
tory, I must venture to tliiler from that 
great man when lie questions the foniuition 
of tlie eunicvliis. The fact is stated, not 
only by Livy (V. 21), but by Flutarch 
(Caniil.), Dioduru-s (XIV., p. 3u7), Floras 
(I. l'2j, and Zonaras (Ann, VII. 21). 
hlie capture of Fideine by means of a 
similar mine (Liv, IV. 22 1 , Xiebnhr thinks 
not a whit better attested than that of 
Veil; but Dionysius mention^ a similar 
captuie of Fi<ieiue, as eaily as the reign 


of Ancus Martins (HI. p. ISO) ; and Liv\ 
iccoid.s tiie taking ot Xeiiuinuni or Xainiu 
in a similar manner, in long .sub.sequent 
times (X. lo). Vhen Niebuhr states that 
the wails of Veii, .might have been )n’eache<l 
by tiling tlie timbers of tlie mine, it i^ 
evident that ho hud not visited the .site, 
and wrote in pcifect ignorance of its (ha- 
lacter. Such a lemark would apply to a 
town Imilt in a ]dain, or on a sliglit ele\.t- 
tion ; but in a case wLeie the citadel stoml 
on a cliff, nearly two hundred foot abote 
the valley (if Lsola were the Arx, the height 
was yet greater}, it is obviously inappliL- 
alle ; and this Niebuhr, in fact, admit.-', 
wlien he says that ‘‘in Latinin, -where the 
strength of the to-vvns aiose from the steeii 
rocks on ■\vhicli tliey were built, there wa-< 
no opimrtunity of mining.” His aigunient, 
then, against the cnnicuhis of Camillns 
falls to the ground, because founded on u 
misconception of the true situation of Veii. 
His eiror is the moie suii)ri>ing a.s lie IkuI 
the te.stiniony ot Diony.sius (IL.p. lU>k 
that Veii “.stood on a lofty and cliff-buuiKl 
rock.” 

Holstenius, who regaided Isola Farnese 
as the Arx of Veii, s])eak.s of the rinilriiliic 
of Camilliis being “manifestly aj-paient ’ 
in hi-, day (Adnot. ad VIuv., p. ol;, l)ut Ik- 
probably mistook for it .seme .sewer winch 
oXicned low in the cliff. 
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therefore, I donht not that this was a staircase leading to a postern 
gate ot ancient ^Aii. The lower part having fallen with the cliff, 
these eight upper steps alone are left, and they will not remain 
long, for the shrubs which have interlaced their rot)ts with the 
nncemented blocks, will soon precipitate them into the ravine. 
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wliicli, on tl'.e banks of tlio stream, is a piece of broken grountl, 
wkicli i)resents some curious traces of ancient times. It is a 
most tucturesque spot, sunk in the bosom of the woods, and strewn 
■\sith masses of grey rock, in wild confusion, full of sepulchral 
excavations — literally honey-comhed with niches ; whence its 
aiqiellation of II Colombario.” In one place the rock is hol- 
lowed into a chamber of unusually small size, with room for only 
a single sarcophagus (see the woodcut on p. !), whidi is from a 
.sketch by the author). The niches are of various forms, some not 
unlike Etruscan, but all, it seemed to me, of Koman construction. 
Tlie most ancient Etruscan tombs of Veii are chambers excavated 
in the rock, with rock-hewn couches for bodies or sarcophagi. As 
the city was deserted soon after its capture in the year of rmnu; 
doS, all its Etruscan sepulchres must have been prior to that 
date, and many of the niches within tombs are probably of high 
antieprity, as in them have been found vases, mirrors, and other 
objects of a purely Etruscan character. The smaller niches 
served to hold lanix)s, perfume vases, cinerary urns, or votive 
oilerings, and those of elongated form contained tlie bodies of the 
dead.* But the niches in the face of these chtfs have pecu- 
liarities, which mark them as of Homan origin, especially the 
hole sunk within the niche for an (Ala or cinerary pot, as in the 
lioman cDlumhivut, instances of which are very rare in Etruscan 
cemeteries.® 3Iany of them are cut in the walls of rock, which 
flank an ancient road sunk through a mass of tufo to the depth 
of from twelve to twenty feet. Such roads are common in the 
neighbourhood of Etruscan cities ; several other instances occur 
around A'eii. In this case part of the polygonal pavement is 
remaining with its kerh-stones, and tlie ruts worn by the ancient 
cars are visible. On the top of the rock, on one side, are remains 
of walls, which prove this to be the site of one of the city-gates. 
(G. in the Plan.) 

The road led directly from the Eormello up to the gate, and 
had evidently crossed the stream by a bridge. This is no longer 
standing ; but several large hewn blocks of tufo lie in the water ; 
and a little further up the stream, on the side opposite the city, 
is a piece of walling, which has undoubtedly been the pier of the 
bridge.® 


’ See tlie Apj>eiiiIi.N; to this C'hiiiiter, 
Kite I. 

^ Aheken (Wittelital. ]>. 25S) regard.s 
these niehes as Kouuii from the e\iileme 


of the iiiMTijtiiins fi.imil on the .spot. 

'' Jtarkeil K. oii the I'hm. It is 20 feet 
ttiile, now only ahout o or G feet hi^di, ot 
small hint k.s of tutu cemented, in Gcoiuse-s, 
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I continued to follow the upward course of the Forinello 
towards the I’onte Sodo. The banks of the stream, on the inner 
or city side, rose steei^, rockv, and fringed with wood — the ash, 
beech, and ilex springing Iroin the grey rocks, and hanging in 
varied hues over the torrent. Here and there, at the verge of 
the steep, portions of the ancient walls peeped through the 
foliage. Anujng them was a grand fragment of walling filling a 
natural gaj) in the clitlA On the other hand were hare, swelling 
mounds, in vliich the mouths of caves were visible, tlie tombs 
of ancient Yeii, now half choked with earth. One tomb alone, 
the Orotta Campana, which will be particadarly described in the 
following chapter, now remains open. Here are also several 
vaults of Pioman reticulated work. 

It would be easy to [lass the Ponte Sodo without observing it. 
It is called a bridge ; but is a mere mass of rock bored fur the 
passage of the stream. "Whether wholly or but partly artificial 
may admit of dispute. It is, however, in all prohahility, an 
Etruscan excavati(.)u — a tunnel in the rock, two hundred and 
forty feet long, twelve or fifteen wide, and nearly twenty high. 
I'roiii above, it is not visible. You must view it from the hanks 
of the stream. You at first take it to he of natural formation, 
yet there is a squareness and regularity about it which prove 
it artificial. The steep clift’s of tufo, yellow, grey, or white, over- 
hung by ilex, ivy, and brushwood — the deep, dark-moutlied tunnel 
with a ray of sunshine, it may he, gleaming beyond — the masses 
of lichen-clad rock, which choke the stream — give it a charm 
apart from its antiquity.^ 

ixml much nioi e neat ami iao<lorn in api»ear- 
itiicf tii.ui the i']tia>'. an masonry. 

Yet it is \iiiUke late Ruinan "vvovk, anti 
more resenihles the iemaiip> of tlie *vf>nv 
Servius Tullins, in tlie gaihlens of Sallust 
at Rome. Caniiia, who e:ive< a «lia\vin;.^ 
of this jner {Etiiina ]\laiTttima, tav. 2Sh 
rejne-'ents it as of a kind of mavoiiry veiy 
oommun on early Eti-usean site-', and ^vhicll 
I hike to ho the cnij/luion of Yilnivius. 

See Chai'ter Y., p. 7th 

' C.niina ^n\es an illu'*tration of this 
Xiiece of Yall o'p. eit. I., p. I'dii, tav. -JG), 

4ind represent-: it as of IS eunises in height, 
and of nt least in that style of 

masonry to which that name is ap^jlied 
throughout this work, although he does 
not so apply it. He takea it for j>art of 
the earliest furtitications of Yeii, dating 


some nine or ten centuries heiore CliriNt. 

'' ?od(*, oi solid, i" a teim ( ommonlv 
a]»}thed iu natural hiidge-', or to such as 
111 theii iiui'-'-tve ( haiacter le^emhle tljcm. 

Hell {II. , p. G'JS) tliink-s that tlie deei> 
hollow tliiougli width the Foimello here 
llows was not it'' oiiginul Ited, hut I eoiiM 
see no trace-: of a loimer chtUinel, and am 
inclined to helieve in the natiual i liaia^ ter of 
the hollo-w, hy -which the stream ap]<roai-hes 
the I’onte Sinhs and to think that there 
Mas a natural channel througli the ruck 
enlargeil 1>y ait to <.hviate the dis.istrous 
4 onse4iuenees of ivinter hoods. Canina 
(Etr. Marit. 1. p. I'il) Lcdieves the Route 
t«j he artiticial. 

]Sihhy (III., p. 4:V2) calls the Ponte 
Sodo 70 feet hmg. He could not have 
lueasuieil it, as I have, hy Madiiig through 
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Upon this iiatunil hrihj^e is ;i shapeless luound ia the midst iit’ 
an ancient roadway. Gell sees in it the ruins of a s(jnare tower, 
though it requires a brisk iinagiiiation to perceive smdi traces in 
tliis overgrown mass; yet from its position, and from fragments 
of walling hard hv, it is evident that this was the site of a double 
gateway.'* (H in the Plan.) 'J'hese fragments are traceable on 
both sides of the gate. To the left they rise high, and form the 
facing to an luiijcr or embankment Avhich extends along tlie verge 
of the slope for a considerable distance. The blocks are smaller 
than usual in Utruscan cities, being only .sixteen inches deeji. 
and eighteen to twenty-four in length; yet there can he little 
doubt that these were the once renowned fortiheations - — egycijit 
muri ^ — of Etruscan Yeii. A 2>ortion of the wall hereabouts has 
been described and delineated by Gell, as being com2)osed of 
immense tufo blocks, ten or eleven feet long, based on courses 
of thin bricks, a yard in length. Again and again have I beat 
the bush far and wide in quest of this singular fragment of 
masonry, but have never been fortunate enough to stumble on it : 
nor have I met with any one who has seen it. Of late years the 
wood has been greatly cleared on this side the city, hut the 
fragment is still sought in vain ; and whether it has been torn 
to pieces by the peasants, or lies hid in some of the thorny 
brakes it is inqiossible to 2)enetrate, I cannot say. 


it. It is Tiot cut \\itli nicety, tlietij^li it 
i-s possible that tlie origiiiul surface of tlio 
rock iias lieen injured hy tlie lUsJi of 
AVAter througli the tunnel, for the stream 
at times swells to a tcirent, Hllin^^ tlio 
entire channel, as is proA-ed by trunks of 
trees lod.:,^ed in clefts <if the ro(k (')o>o to 
the roof, AA'hich remind one that tJii* i" 
the Crcmevit ruptijc of Ovid (I'ast. IF. 
’Jifft). There are tAvo oblong shafts iji the 
ceiling, Avith niches cut in them aw a 
means of ilescent from above, jTecisely 
such shafts as aie seen in the tombs at 
<hvita C.istellana, Falleii, and other 
Etruscan sites. Here they must have 
been ionne<l for the sake of (arrying on 
the AAtirk in seA’eral iflaces at once. There 
i.s a thiid at the uppei entiaiice to the 
tunnel, but not connected with it, as it 
is sunk into a soAver avIucIi ero.sses the 
mouth of the tunnel diagonally, showing 
the latter to liaA'e been of .suKseijuent for- 
mation t(» tlie system of ilrainage in tlie 
cit\. rrell mistook the sewer for an aque- 


iluct, and tiie sliafts b-r wells by which tln^ 
citizens drew A\ator (il., p. a:3l ). At thi' 
end of tlio tunnel, the loof is cut into .i 
regular gable form, and is nf mui.li greater 
eleAution tliun the ro.^t ; it is continued 
thus only for thiity or forty feet, as if tlie 
<ir!ginal 2daii had been abandoned. 

^ Double gates .such as this were com- 
mon in Italy - - the Porta Oarinentalis of 
Koine, the gates at Pomiieii and Segni. 
for instance — and nut unknown to tlu' 
(dieeks, being represented on monument^ 
uml mentioneil by their Airiters. It mav 
be doubted, ImweA-er, whether the ]>Iuial 
number ajqdied to gates, as to the cele- 
brated Sc,ean gates of Tmy {TruAai ^Kuiah^ 
hail reference to a gate like this, or t.* 
one with a douliie ]»ortal connected by u 
passage, as the Poita ail’ Aico of Volterra. 
Canin.i (Arch. Ant. V. p. bb) thinks the 
latter. The plural term Acould also ajiph 
to a single gate with folding doors — porto- 
htpiihiiten—Xii'^. aEu. II. o-j(). 

^ Liv. \'. 2. 
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A little above the Ponte Soilo, -nhere the gronntl sinks to the 
edoe of the stream, and where many troughs in the rocky hanks 
indicate the spots whence blocks have been (quarried for the con- 
struction of the city, I observed, on the left bank, a fragment of 
walling with the same peculiarities as that described by Gell, and 
more massive than any other I liad seen at Yeii. From its posi- 
tion with regard to the gate, which may here he traced on the city 
side of the stream, it had evidently formed the pier of a bridge. 
Its width was ten feet. The largest block was only three feet 
nine inches by two feet four, hut this was massive in comparison 
with those of the city walls. The absence of cement proved its 
antirpiity. The whole rested on three layers of long sun-burnt 
bricks, or tiles.' Yet their position was no proof of the antiquity 
of their collocation, for they might have been inserted in after- 
times to repair the foundations, just as the massive walls of 
Yolterra are here and there underbuilt with modern masonry. 
There is nothing, however, in the material which militates against 
the antiquity of the structure. Bricks were used in the remotest 
ages, and in most parts of the ancient world.’’ The Etruscans, 
so skilled in pottery, must have been acquainted with their use ; 
Arretinm, one of the cities of the League, is said to have been 
walled with brick : and we know that the Yeientes in inirticular 
were famed for their manufactures of baked earth.* If the bri(‘ks 
in this masonry really formed part of the original structure, tliey 
lead one to suspect that the walls of other Etruscan cities may 
have been formed in part of the same materials, which, when the 
cities fell into decay, would have formed a (pxarry for the con- 
struction of villages. The destruction of Etruscan fortifications, 
however, in the volcanic district of the land, may be accounted 
for without this supposition — the small size, lightness, and facility 
of cleavage of the tufo blocks composing the extant fragments, 
must in all ages have proved a temptation to apply them to other 
purposes. 

,Vbout three quarters of a mile above the Ponte Sodo is another 

“ Tills site is luavkeil S. in tlie j'l.in. tlieir edi-ly n^e in Kgypt, corrulioratotl ky 

On a t>ubspijuent vi'-it, I was triicvc^l to pYtaiit ; ami ITpruflutiw in- 

see tliat tins ]aei’ hatl lieen almost de- forms iis that the walls of llabylon weie 

stroyed. Caiuiui gives a ilrawing ot this Iniilt ol biiek. Fur their ii^o in (fieeee, 

pier. Etr. Maiit. t.iY. 2'J. ^ee raiwuiias (I. 42, II. 27, V. a, X, 

Acfi'i-ding to Sanehoiuatho, bricks were ami in other <-ouiiti'u jsee VitruYius 

invented Itefore mankind had learned t'» (11. viiL 0) and Pliny (N. II. XXXV. 4i»). 

YoiistiTiet Yillaiies, or to tend th'ckt.. The Pint Puhheola. ScrY. addbn. A’JI. l&S. 

Tower of Babel was built of bricks. We P’estus roc’f llatumena. 
have the te.''timony of M"ses aEo as to 
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bridge, called Ponte Foniiello, whose piers are of nciifro, un- 
doubtedly ancient, possibly of iitruscan construction, tliougli not 
of the earliest period ; but tlie existing arch is of inediieval brick- 
work. The road whicli crosses the I’oriuello by this bridge runs 
to tlie village of Formello and to Monte Musino, six miles 
distant. 

Crossing this bridge, and following tlie line of the ancient walls 
as indicated by the nature of the ground, I presently came to a 
cross-road, cut through tufo banks, and leading into the city. 
(Gate K.) It is clearly an ancient way; fifty years ago its pave- 
ment was entire,’ but, owing to the pilfei-ings of the peasantry, 
scarcely a block is now left. 

The road that crosses the Formello runs direct, for half-a-mile, 
to the Ponte dell' Isola, a bridge over the Fosso de’ due Fossi, 
the stream which washed the southern walls of Veil. The city 
walls followed the line of bank on the left, which turns oil' 
toivards the mill, while the i-oad leads directly to the Ponte 
d’ Isola. This is a pictures<iue bridge of a single arch, twenty- 
two feet in span.® Antiquaries have pronounced it to be 
of very ancient date — connected with the original plan of the 
city. But to my oi'e the very small size of the blocks, and 
the cement used in its construction, are ojiposed to so high an 
antiquity. 

A doubt may arise as to the antiquity of the.se bridges at Veii, 
as well as of any others whicli claim an Etruscan origin, seeing 
that no stone bridge was erected at liome before the year 575, 
the date of the Pons .Emilius,'’ long after the entire subjugation 
of Etruria, and more than two centuries after the ca 2 )ture of Veii. 
Is it jjossible that the Jlomans, if they found such structures 
existing in the conquered land, could have refrained from intro- 
ducing such additions to the beauty and convenience of the City ? 
— how Could they have remaine<l satisfied for centuries with a 
single bridge, and that of wood ? But it must be remembered 
that the liber was one of the ramparts of Home; that the Pons 
Sublicius was equivalent to a draw-bridge, being so constructed 
as to be readily taken to jiieces on an emergency ; that it was 
maintained, in its wooden state, as a religious duty, and com- 
mitted to the especial care of the jiriests, who hence deri^-ed their 

Xil'iiy. III. j,. 4:1.3. is not unlike tii.'it of the Tonte Formello, 

“ The loei-s are lit feet ivhle ; the ami of the piei of the uiiiicd briil-e ueai 
lower eoiu-c-. are of nenfro; the le.-.t of the C'niiimliariiuu yate. 
tufu ; all alike cementeJ. The niaaoury I’lut. XTuua. 
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name of poHfj/ice.s ; and it was not till after the conquest of 
Etruria, the downfall of Hannibal, and when all fear of a foe at 
the gates of the City was removed, that a permanent bridge was 
constructed. The Homans of that day had no need to go beyond 
their own walls for the model of a stone arch ; they had had it 
for ages in the Cloaca Maxima. 

Erom the Ponte dTsola. a pathway leads to the mill. Here I 
had completed the circuit of Yeii. Gell calls it more than four 
miles in circumference, but his own map makes it of much 
gTeater area. Xibby seems nearer the truth, in calling it seven 
miles round, which more nearly agrees with the statement of 
Dionysius that ^'eii was efpuil in size to Athens,® said to have 
been sixt}' stadia in circumference, i.c. seven miles and a half,' 
or at the lower estimate of ten stadia to the mile, the common 
itinerary stadia of Greece, six miles in circuit. The Home of 
Servius Tullius, which Dionysius also compares to Athens, was 
about the same extent.* 

Such then is Yeii — once the most powerful,® the most wealthy 
city of Etruria,® renowned for its beauty, ■* its arts and refinement, 
which in size equalled Athens and Home, in military force was 
not inferior to the latter,® and which for its site, strong by nature 
and alnn)st inq)regnable by art,® and for the magnificence of its 
buildings and the siiperior extent and fertility of its territoiu-, 
was preferred by the Homans to the Eternal City itself, even 
before the destruction of the latter by the Gaids,® — now void 
and desolate, without one house or habitant, its temples and 
palaces level with the dust, and nothing heyond a few fragments 
of walls, and some empty sepulchres, remuiuiiig to tell the tra- 
veller that here A'eii was. The plough passes over its hosoiii, 
and the she2dierd j^astures his flock on the waste within it. Such 


II p. ll's 

Sk s:i}s tiic "II ThmV'ii'I'S 

IL 13 ; Idit the _i:ic.tt hi'-toiiali liliU'-elf 
inciely state" tluit the exteitt of that p.ilt 
of the t itv Y'hi' li guarileil mms 4-> 
sta'Iia ; ainl the Sy]ioiia"t tol'ls that tlie 
uni-GHirik'l pait, or the "pa' o lietueen tlic‘ 
L'di^ ^Vall<, mIikIi HiHTe'I the c'ity Tvitlitlie 
PiiTi-U", aii'l the I’h.ileTic Wall, wa"? 17 
statlicT in hrea'ltii. 

* I\ . i' -It* ; •Gel IX. fI24. 

" Diuu'.". II. p- i i ; Ij\v. i\ . .is. 

Liv. II. V. 21. 22. Floins 

fl. 12) ami I’lutao h (Camil ) atte"t it', 
Y'eiiltli I'V the spoil that fell into the h:mtl& 


t)f the eonipieioi',. Eiitio}i. I ]S. 

' LiY. V 21. 

’ Pint. C'aiiiillii'i, 

** I rho Tail'll imuU a*' "itu i]i-ii hm;* 
iiita. Lit. I. 1 . 1 . V. 2 Umnt^ P,.-, . it., 
ami IX p. .71*2, ; Pint. Uemnl. uiol Caniil. 

' LIy. \ 1.4. Auiohi . I. ]i. 21 2 ) < jUe"tioii'v 
the aiitlioiitv "I Lit y on this lieail, aial 
al'O the 'ill'-* lity of th" Ihaiiaii', if tic y 
sdi'l it; TMthont g.-u.-l ui'diihl-, it 'eeiu'. 
to im-. l>ioiiy>.iU', iFia-C Mai. XII. 14) 
HI 'Oiiie jnei'Hie n>utitii;> Lny hv ■'aMim' 
Veil T\ a-" in iif» T\ay uiiei mr to Home as a 
leMikuec. 
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must it liave been in the earlier years of Augustus, for Propertius 
pictures a similar scene of decay. 


Et Veil vetere.-., et vos turn reg-na fiiistis ; 

Et vestro po^ita e.st aurea sella foro ; 

Xunc iatra muros pastoris buccina lent! 

Caiitat, et ill vestris ossibus arva metunt. 

Teii, thoii had'! a royal crown of old, 

And in tliy forum stood a throne of gold ! — 

Thy walls now echo but the shepherd’s horn, 

And o'er thine ashes waves the summer corn. 

Lucan also sjieaks of its desolation : — 

Cahios, Veiosque, Coraraque 
Pulvere vix tectse poterunt monstrare ruinai. 

How are we to account for this neglect '? The city was certainly 
not destroyed liy Camillus, for the superior magnificence of its 
inihlic and private buildings was a temptation t(.) the Romans to 
■desert the Seven Hills. But after the destruction of Rome hy 
the Gauls, Veil was abandoned, in consequence of the decree of 
the Senate threatening with the severest punishment the Roman 
citizens who should remain within its walls ; and Xiehuhr’.s 
conjecture may be correct, that it was demolished to supidy 
materials for the rebuilding of Rome, though the distance would 
almost jiTeclude the transport of more tlian the architectural 
ornaments. Its desolation must have been owing either to the 
jiolicy of Rome which proscribed its inhabitation, or to iitdldriu 
otherwise, a city which jiresented so man}’ advantages as almost 
to have temjited the Romans to desert their hearths and the 
se2)ulchres of their fathers, would scarcely have been sufiered to 
fall into utter decay, and remain so for nearly four centiu'ies. 
The Romans most ^u'ohahly ceased to maintain the high cultiva- 
tion of its territory, and it became unhealthy, as at the iiresent 
day. This was the case ixitli the Campagna in general, whicli 
in very early times was studded with towns, hut under Pioman 
domination became, what it has ever since remained — a desert, 
whose wide surface is rarely relieved by habitation. 

After the lajise of ages the site was colonised afresh by 
Augustus; hut the glory of Veil had <kq)arted — the new colony 

Lionysius?, however (E\cer})ta Mai, 

XU. 14), tells us the air of Veii wjus very' 
healthy, wiiieh is more than can be said of 


it now-a-duys ; some of the iiihaliitant'' of 
Isola bein^" constant sufferers from the 
liialaiia fe\er. 
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occupied scarcely a third of the area of the ancient city, and 
struggled for a century for existence, till in the daj's of Adrian it 
again sunk into decaj-. Yet it is difficult to credit the assertion 
of Floras, that its very site -was forgotten. “ This, then, was 
Veii ! — who now remenihers its existence ? What rains ? — what 
traces of it are left? Hardly can we credit our annals, which 
tell us Yeii has been.’’^ For the inscriptions found on the spot 
prove that the colonj- continued to exist to the fourth century of 
our era. 

I have now described my first walk round Yeii ; hut many a 
day, and in all seasons, have I spent in wandering over the site 
and around the walls of this once renowned city. I was wont 
to take up my rj[uarters at La Storta, and stejr over at day- 
break; and, with a lunclieon in my pocket and a draught from the 
Cremera, I cared not to return till the landscape was veiled in 
the purple shadows of evening. 

F.very time I visit Yeii I am struck with the rapid progress of 
destruction. Nibby and Gell mention many remains which are 
no longer visible. The site has loss to show on every succeed- 
ing year. Even masonry, such as the pier of the bridge over 
the Fosso di k’ormello, tliat from its massiveness might seem to 
defy the pilferings of the i)easantry, is torn to 2>ieces, and the 
blocks removed to form walls or houses elsewhere, so that, ere 
long, it may be said of "Wdi, “ Her very ruins have iierished ” — 
etiam iKrire ruina. 

Occasit)nally, in my wanderings on this site, I liave entered, 
either from curiosity or for shelter, one of the mpinini; scattered 
over the downs. These are tall, conical, thatched huts, which 
the shepherds make their winter abode. For in Italy, the low 
lands being generally unhealthy in summer, the flocks are driven 
to the mountains about May, and as soon as the great heats are 
2)ast, are brought back to the richer 2)a&turcs of the plains. It 
is a curious sight — the interior of a capanna. A little boldness 
is requisite to I'ass through the j'ack of dogs, white as new-droj)! 
lambs, but large and fierce as wolves, which, were the shejiherd 
not at hand, would tear in 2)ieces whoever might venture to 
a2>proach the hut; but, with one of the pecoraj for a Teucer, 

^ Flor. I. 1-. File Iloiiian colony — the StiaFo, ulio wrote in tlie reign of Tiberius, 
Miiniripluiii Viu-hh of the in- i^lleakri of it a« an iii.^;j;Tiiticant place in his 

sciiptii'n-s — l'ouM never have Itcen of mucli tune — tis one of the Tro\ixi'at crv^val of 
imitortanee, though the inscriptions mention Etiuria (V. p. 2‘2m). 
several temple^., a tlieatre, and baths; for 
YOL. I. 


C 
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nothing is to be feared. Tlie capaniie are of vaiious .sizes. One 
I entered not far from Teii nns thirty or forty feet in diameter, 
and nearly as higli, projiped in the centre hy two rough masts, 
between which a hole was left in the roof for the escape of smoke. 
AVithin the door lay a large pile of lambs — there might he a 
hundred — killed that morning and already flayed, and a number 
of shepherds were busied in operating on the carcasses of others; 
all of which were to be desiiatched forthwitli to the Roman 
market. Though a fierce May sun blazed without, a huge fire 
roared in the middle of the hut ; but this was for the sake of 
the ricottci, which was being made in another part of the 
capanna. Here stood a huge caldron, full of boiling ewes'-milk.. 
In a warm state this curd is a delicious jelly, and has often 
tempted me to enter a capaniia in quest of it, to the amazement 
of the pccoraj, to whom it is “ vilior alga.” Lord of the caldron, 
stood a man dispensing ladlefuls of the rich simmering mess to 
his fellows, as they brought their bowls for their inorning's 
allowance; and he vaiied his occupation by 2>ourmg the same into 
certain small baskets, in which it is conveyed to market ; the 
serous parts running off through the wicker, and the residue 
caking as it cooled. On the same board stood the cheeses, pre- 
viously made from the cream. In this hut lived twenty -five men, 
their nether limbs clad in goat-skins, with the hair outwards, 
suggestive of the satyrs of ancient fable; but they had no nymphs, 
to tease, nor shepherdesses to woo, and never 

•“ sat all day 

Playing on pipes of corn, and versing love 

To amorous Phillkla.’’ 

They were a band of celibats, without the vows. In such huts 
they dwell all the year round, flaying lambs, or shearing sheep, 
living on bread, ricotia, and water, very I'ai’ely ta.sting meat or 
wine, and sleejiing on shelves ranged round the hut, like beiihs 
in a ship’s cabin. Thus are the dreams of Arcadia dispelled bv 
realities ! 

To revert to the early history of ATii.^ That she was one of 
the most ancient cities of Etruria may be inferred from the pitch 

' It has teen sugiiestod hy Oiioli (Ann. anuttier, Vlaiitiis (Suiv. ail J.n. X. IflS) 
Tn.st, 1 Sj 3, p, that Veii ni.-ty he derived Avverdiiy tu Festii.s (up. Paul. Pur.) V,.; i 
from Yeclius, or Yejovis, one of the Etriis- is an 0'.ain word, si.tniifyini; yh.i a 
tundeities, just as Vlantiia was derived fium wagi;on ; hente pioh.ihly ijio. 
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of power she had attained in the time of Romulus.® That she 
was one of the Twelve of the great Etniscan Confedei'ation 
cannot be doubted. Her vast size, suj^erior to that of every 
otiier Etruscan city wiiose limits can be ascertained — the great 
extent of her territory, and the numerous towns dependent on 
her" — her power, opulence, and magnificence — -would make it 
sufficiently evident, without the express testimony of Livj' and 
Dionysius to the fact.^ 

Of the history of Yeii we know no more than her contests 
with Home. She is one of tliose numerous cities of antiquity, 
whose records are mere tissues of Avars — bloody trails across the 
held of history. While regretting that our knowledge of them 
is conhned to such events, we should i-ememher that, had not 
such wars been chronicled, the very names of these cities Avould 
nKAst probably never have come down to us. Whatever mention 
of Yeii Ave find in ancient Avriters is as the antagonist of Rome. 
No less than fourteen Avars Avith that poAver are on record. The 
Yeientes indeed are called by Floras “the unceasing and annual 
enemies of Rome ” — assidiii A’ero et annh'ersarii liostes. 

The first six Avars Avere Avith the Kings of Rome, and as in 
all this history the man, and not the lion, drew the picture, Ave 
are told that the Roman monarchs Avere abvays triumpliant, 
AA'hether against Yeii alone, or the united forces of Etruria.^ 


Dion. Hal. II. p. 11*1. She is called 
“ antiqiiifibinu et ditissima civitas” hy 
Eutropins (I. 18). Yeii is not mentioned 
by Virgil among the cities of Etruria in the 
time of .Eneas, but nothing can be htiriy 
deduced from tiiis against her antitpiity, 
seeing that the poet is equally silent of 
Arretium, Periisia, Yolsinii, Ensellte, and 
Volaterra, some of Yhieh most assuredly 
existed at that period, as Perusia, tra- 
ditionally very ancient {^ery. loc. cit.) and 
Vulatenu, of whose cidony (Puimloiiia) 
Virgil makes mention (En. X. l/’-D. 

^ Pint. Eomid. Dion, Hal. III. p, 181; 

Flag. Mai, XII. 14. The territory 
of Veil, before it was curtailed by the 
K -mans, extended on the south and east 
to the Tiber (Pliii. HI. Uic 

Mjutii-west to the sea, embraeiug the 
or salt-works, at the mouth of the 
liver (Dion. Hal IL p. 118; Pint. Eomuh). 
On the YC-t, it adjoined tlie tcmtor}’ of 
C.ere, thuugh the iioutier line is not de- 
tined. IVlullcr (^Etrusk. II. 2, 1) is of 


opinion that Sahate, on the Lake of Drac- 
ciano, was in the Veientine territory; and 
that even Sutriiim and Nepete were also 
included. On the north, it met the Afjer 
Falhcns. On the east, it must haa'e em- 
braced all the district south of Soracte and 
eastward to the Tiber, or, in other words, 
the A^er Capfnatis^ beeanse Capena was 
a colony of Veii \Cato ap. Serv. ad Em VII. 
dOr. Niebuhr, I. p. 1:^0; Jtuller, Einl. 2, 
14; and II. 1, 2\; and Feronia, under So- 
racte, was aFo in the A'lrr C<tpenath, 
Fideme was araitlier colony of Veii. Of 
the Aijer ViienSy we further knoY- that 
it produced a red wine of inferior quality, 
tuo bad to be drunk on fe.stive oerasinn.s : 
Horat. II. Sat. 3, 143; Pers, Sat. V. 147; 
Mart. I. epig. I'i4, b; II. .ll, 4; III. 4b. 

Pliny (XXXVH. bb) and Snlimi^ (1. 
p. Id) speak of a precious stone found at 
Veii, — Veieutana gemma — which was bla.k 
]*ordered with white ; ]ieiha2)'< onyx. 

* See the Ai*pendix. Note II. 

® Tartpiinius Pri-ciD^, indeed, is saM 
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Seventh — In the year 245, Yeii joined Tarquinii in the 

attempt to replace Tarquinins Superbus on his throne. They 
encountered the forces of the young Eepuhlic near the Arsian 
Wood ; AiTins, the son of Tanjuin, and Brutus, the first Consul, 
fell by each other’s hands, and the victory remained undecided. 
Ill the following night an unearthly voice, thought to he that of 
the god Silvanus, wa.s heard jiroceeding from the wood — “ The 
Etruscans have lost one more man in the fight ; the Eoniaus 
are therefore the victors.’’® This war terminated with the cele- 
brated inarch of Porsenna on Borne. Too well known are the 
romantic events of that campaign to need recording. 

‘ ‘ Hoir well Horatins kept the bridge 
In the brave days of old,” — 

how Scievola braved the fire, and Cloelia the water — and how the 
(.dusian chieftain strove to emulate these deeds of heroism by his 
chivalrous magnanimity — all these events are familiar to us as 
household words. 

In the year 272 broke out the ninth war with Borne, during 
which occurred the most interesting incident in the annals of 
Yeii. In the year 275, the war still continuing, the Yeientes at 
one time even threatening the City itself, which was pressed uiion 
at the same time by the .Equi and Yolsci, an instance of patriotic 
devotion was called forth, such as few ages have produced. Cieso 
Eabius, the consul, and chief of the noblest and most powerful of 
Boinaii fjentcs, rose in the Senate, and said — ■“ Well know ye, 
Conscript Fathers, that to keep the Yeientes in check there is 
n 'ed of a fixed garrison, rather than of a powerful army. Look 
ye to our other foes; leave it to the Fabii to deal with Yeii. We 
will engage to uphold the majesty of the Boman name. The 
Bepublic hath need of men and money elsewhere ; be this war at 
our own cost.” The next day the whole (jais of the I'abii, three 


to KaTe cuiB[iiereil the yIioIc of Etmria, 
■'\liich in token of .suhnii-ssion sent him 
the Etru.scari of authodty, tljcnce- 

f d’th adopted Ly the Komans. I>ionys. 
Ilil. III. pp. 11*3, 195; Floi. I. 5. Nei- 
hiihr (I. p. 379) jointly que-stions the tiutli 
of this tradition of the eiitiie conquest of 
Ktruria by Tarquin, whifii ir% not noticed 
by Livy or Cicero; vet thinks the union 
of Rome ■vs itii Etruria inay be seen in it. 
It seems probable that this conquest was 
an invention of the old annalists, to 


account for tlic iiitToduLtion of the Etuis- 
can symbol.-^ of royalty — the twelve lictors 
with their Him the ^Tlden crown, the 
ivory chair, the puiple lobe, the ea.kded 
s'-eptre — wiji-di were fraditionaliy a-kpitod 
about till', time. Ihit it weie iiioie reason- 
able to account f- r their introdnetion by 
the at ce^Mou « f au Etrusean piince to the 
throne of Koine. 

® Liv. II. tq 7: Dinu. Hal. V. p. 2S8 

290 ; Pint. Publicula. 
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WARS OF YFir WITH ROME. 

hundred and six in number, all of jiatrician lih)od, marched forth 
from Piome, the consul himself at their head, amid the admiration, 
the prayers, and joyful shouts of the citizens. One single family 
to meet an entire people, the most powerful of Etruria ! "Xeyer,” 
says Livy, “ never did an army so small in numher, or so great iu 
deeds, and in the admiration of their countrymen, marcdi through 
the streets of Home.'”' dVhen they reached the Cremera, they 
j)itche<l their camp on a precipice-girt hill, and further protectetl 



CAsl’LK Ui- THE FAUll. 


it by a double fosse and numerous towers. There they main- 
tained themselves for a year against all the efforts of their 
enemies to dislodge them, ravaging the lauds of Yeii far and 
wide, and routing the forces sent against them — till in the year 
276 the Consul .Emilius Mamercus defeated the ’^'eieiites, and 
forced them to sue for ])eace.'* 


“ Lit'. II. Dion. IIiil. IX. p. 571 

57y. Dioiiy-lnti there Avere fully 

4000 in the hunO, most of them TreAarof re 
Kul eraipoi, and ‘>UG only of the Faltian 
gens. Foitus al'jo 5>ays (rocc Seelerata 
Forta) that there vere feome thousands of 


cUentes. Doth these >tatemeiit3 Xiebulir 
UI. p. 105) thinks gieutiy exaggerated. A. 
(Telhus iXVII. lil 1 , says there were 3UG 
“with their famihes.’' 

^ Liv. 11. 40; Dion. Hal IX. p. 573 — 
576 . 
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Tenth Wax’. — In the following year, 277, the Veientes again 
declared war against Rome, and commenced by attacking the 
Fabii, who had not withdrawn from their camp. Knowing that 
open force was of little avail against these heroes, they had re- 
course to stratagem. They sent out flocks and herds, as if to 
pasture; and the Fabii beholding these from the height of their 
castle, sallied foiih, eager for the spoil. As they were returning 
with it the Etruscans rushed from their ambush, and over- 
whelming them by numbers, after a long and desperate resistance, 
cut them to pieces, not one escaping save a boy, who lived to 
l)reser\'e the race and be the progenitor of Fabius Maximus.® 
The slaughter of the Fabii was but the prelude to a signal 
victory of the Veientes ; and, had they followed up their ad- 
vantage, Rome itself might have fallen into their hands. As it 
was, they took possession of the -Janiculan, wliere they main- 
tained themselves for many months, till they were routed by 
the Roman Consuls, from whom they obtained a truce for forty 
years.^ 

Twelfth War. — In the year 316 the Fidenates threw off the 
yoke of Rome, and declared for Veil. The Veientes espoused 
their cause, and put to death the ambassadors sent b}’ Rome to 
demand an explanation. Tlie Etruscan anny encountered their 
foes on the banks of the Tiber, below Fidenie, the scene of so 
many former defeats, and were again routed by the Dictator 
Mam. jEmilius; their king, Lars Tolumnius, being slain by the 
sword of A. Cornelius Cossus;* 3 'et two years after, the allied 
aiTiiy of Veii and Fidenie marched up to the veiy gates of Rome, 
but were routed by the Dictator A. Servihus, who captured 
Fideme.'^ 

So again in the thirteenth war which broke out in 326, the 
Veientes and the Fidenates crossed the Tiber, and struck teiror 
into the CiW of Romulus. Their course, however, was soon 


* Liv. II. 50 ; Dion. Hal. IX. p. 577 — 
5S0. Floms, L 12. Dionysius gives another 
version of this slaughter, which, however, 
ho discredits as improbahle. It is that the 
whole body of the Fabii left their camp to 
offer up a sacrifice at their ifamily shrine in 
Kome; and, journeying along, heedless of 
danger, they were suddenly attacked by the 
^ eientes, who rushed from their ambush, 
and cut them to pieces. Dionysius^ reasons 
(IX. p. 578) for regarding this vereion as 
apocryphal are not deemed valid by Niebuhr 


(II. p. 202), nor by Arnold (I. p. 217), who 
prefers it to the other tradition. Ovid (Fast. 
II. 195 — 242) recounts the story a.s given 
in the text. See also Diodor. Sic. XI. p. 
40, ed. Ehod. A. Grelliu.s, XVII. 21. 
Dion. Cass, E.xcerpta ^lai, XXI. 

* Liv. ir. 51, 53, 54. Dion. Hal. IX. 
pp. 5S2 — 5, 592-4. 

' Liv. IV. 17 — 19. Propert. IV. Eleg. 10 
Dion. Hal. Excerpta Jlai, XII. 2. 

3 Liv. IV. 21, 22. 
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cTieekecl ; for they vrere again utterly routed hy Mam. ^'Emilius 
and Cornelius Cossus, on the very field of their former triumph, 
h ideme was taken and destroyed, and ^'eii obtained a truce for 
twenty years.^ 

Fourteenth War. — In 347, the truce having expired, war 
broke out afresh ; and in 349 the Romans laid seige to Veii,“ a 
fate which would earlier have befallen her, had it not been for 
the great strength of her position and fortifications, which ren- 
dered her conr[uest almost hopeless ; but Rome being at peace 
elsewhere, was now enabled to pour out all her strength against 
her ancient foe.® In 352 Yeii obtained the assistance of the 
Falisci and Capenates, who saw that she was the bulwark of 
Etruria against Rome, and should she firll, the whole land would 
he open to invasion, and they, as the nearest, would be the next 
to sufier. The diversion thus created, together with dissension 
in the Roman camp, operated greatly in favour of the Yeientes, 
so that at one time they had possession of the Roman lines; 
but they were ultimately driven out, and their allies put to the 
rout.'^ In 356, when the siege had already endured eight years, 
a remarkable phenomenon occurred, which was considered a 
portent of some fearful event. In the height of summer, when 
elsewhere the streams were running dry, the waters of the Alban 
Lake, without any evident cause, suddenly I’ose to an extraor- 
dinary height, overflowing their barrier — the crater-lip of an 
extinct volcano — and threatened to burst it and devastate the 
Cainpagna. Sacrifices were offered up, but the gods were not 
appeased.® TIessengers were despatched from Rome to consult 
the oracle at Delphi as to the meaning of this prodigy. In the 
mean time, at one of the outposts of the camp before Yeii, the 
soldiers, as often happens in such situations, fell to gossiping 
with the townsfolk instead of fighting ; and one of them, a 
Roman centurion, who had made accpiaintance with an old 
citizen, renowned as a soothsayer, began one da}- to lament the 
fate of his friend, seeing that when the city was taken, he would 
be involved in the common destruction. But the Yeientine 
laughed thereat, saying, “Ye maintain an unprofitable war in 
the vain hope of taking this city of Yeii, knowing not that it is 
revealed by the Etruscan Discipline, that when the Alban Lake 
shall swell, the gods will not abandon Yeii, unless its waters be 

■* Liv. IV. 30—35. 

“ Liv. IV. 5S, 61. DioJ. Sic. XIV. p. 

247. 


^ Liv. IV. 61; V. 1. 

■ Liv. V. 8, 12, 13. 

^ Dionys. Frag. Mai, XII. 8. 
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tlraiuecl off, so as not to mingle witli the sea.” The centurion 
pondered these words in liis mind, and the next day met the 
old soothsa^'er again, and under pretext of consulting him on 
certain signs and portents, led him far from the walls of Veil ; 
then suddenly seizing him in Ins arms, bore him off to the 
Roman camp. Thence he was taken before the Senate, to whom 
he rejieated his prophecy, saying that the gods would not have it 
concealed, for thus it was wiitten in the books of Fate. The 
Senate at first distrusted this prophecy ; but, on the return of 
the messengers from Delphi, it was confirmed by the oracle of 
the god — “Romans, beware of letting the water remain in the 
Alban Lake : take heed that it fiow not to the sea in a natural 
channel. Draw it off, and dift'use it through j'our fields. Then 
shall ye stand victors on the walls of Veii.” In obedience to 
the oracle a tunnel was bored through the rocky hill, which still, 
as the Emissary of Albano, calls forth tlie admiration of the 
traveller; and verilv it is a marvellous work for that early age 
— the more so, if completed, as Livj- asserts, within the short 
space of one year.® In 357 the A'eientes received further suc- 
cour from Tar(iuinii, by which their prospects of deliverance 
were raised ; more especially when their allies obtained a victory, 
which struck terror into the citizens of Rome, who liourly ex- 
pected to see a triumphant foe beneath their walls. ^ But the 
tables were soon turned ; for Camillus, now appointed dictator, 
first routed the forces of the allies, and then, taking a hint, it 
may be, from the Alban Emissary, which was by this time com- 
pleted, began to work his celebrated cuniculus, “a very great and 
most laborious undertaking,” into tlie citadel of Yeii. Then 
were the oracle and the prophecy' of the soothsayer aceomplis]ied„ 
and Veii fell, proving her power even in her final overthrow — 

Yincere cum Veios posse laborLs erat — ‘ 

“for, though beleaguered,” as Lhy states, “for ten long years, 
with more injury to her foe than to herself, she was at last over- 
come by stratagem, not by open force.”® 

It is instructive to observe how similar are the fruits of suyier- 
stition in all ages, and under various religious creeds. The scene 

® For an account of the Alban prodigy, ’ Y. 1C, 18. 
see Dionys. Frag. Mai, XII. cap. 8 — 11; * Propert. , Lib. lY. Eleg. X. 24. 

Liv. Y. 15, 18, 17, 19; Cic. de Divin. I. ^ Liv. Y. 19, 21, 22; Flor. I. 12; Pint. 

44, and II. 32 ; Yal. Max. I. 0, 3 ; Pint. Camil. 

Carail. ; Zonaras, Anna!. VII. c. 20. 
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between CamilluM and the statue of Juno, the patron goddess of 
Veii, which lie wanted to remove to Rome, is precisely such as 
has been reported to occur in similar circumstances in more 
recent times. Said Camillus to the goddess, “ \Yilt thou go to 
Rome, Juno?” The image signified assent by bowing her head; 
and some of the bystanders asserted that they heard a soft voice 
whisjiering assent.* Ancient writers frequently report such 
miracles — that statues broke into a sweat, groaned, rolled their 
eyes, and turned their heads — precisely such miracles as are 
related by modern enthusiasts or impostors. 

The relation which the height of Isola Farnese bore to the 
ancient city has been the subject of much difference of opinion. 
Some have regarded it as the Arx of Yeii, which Camillus 
entered through his ciDticulus. That it may have been inhabited 
and fortitied at an early period is not improbable ; but there 
are strong reasons for believing that it was not so in the time 
of Camillus. Others, with still less iirobability, have considered 
it the site of the Castle of the Fabii.^ To me it seems evident 
that at the time of the conquest it was nothing more than part 
of the necropolis of Yeii. The I’ock is hollowed in every direction 
into seiuilchral caves and niches, most of them apparently Etrus- 
can ; not only in the face of its cliffs, but also on the table-land 
above. Now it is clear that such must have been its character in 
the days of Camillus, for the Etruscans never inhabited nor 
walled in a site that had been a2ipropriated to burial; and 
though it may originally have been fortified, yet once made 
sacred to the dead, it must ever have remained so. The 2)rinci2ial 
necroj^olis of Yeii la}' on the 02?2’>>site side of the city, but the 
Etruscans did not confine their cemeteries to any 2uu’ticular side 
of their cities, but avaded themselves of any ground that was 
convenient for the 25 urpose of burial. 

To see the Route Sodo, the Columbario, and the Painted 
Tomb, which are within a short distance of each other, Avill not 
occupy more than tAvo hours ; the Arx, lying in another direction, 
will require another hour ; and the entire circuit of the city, in- 
cluding the above lions, can be accomplished in four or five. 
The cicerone Avill provide asses, if requh-ed, — possibly saddles. 
Visitors should bring their own pi'ovender Avith them, or, the 
guide Avill provide refreshment, Avhieh may be eaten without 

Liv. V. 22. riut. Caniil, Dionysius According to Livy, it was not Camillas 
(Escerp. Mai, XII. 17) -says the goddess who put the question, 
repeated her assent in an audible voice. * See Appendix, Note III. 
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.alami, in of the siisjHcioii expressed by a lady writer that 

Isola is a sort of Cannibal Island.^ All fear of bandits, suggested 
in the same quarter, may be dispensed with, and “ mounted con- 
tadiiii, covered with togas and armed with long iron-shod 2>oles,” 
may be encountered without trejiidation as honest drovers in quest 
•of cattle. 

Veil is of such easy access that no visitor to Home should 
fail to make an excursion thither. It is not more than a coujjle 
of hours’ drive from the gates, and though there be little of 
attraction on the road beyond views of the all-glorious Camjiagna, 
and though the site of the ancient city be well-nigh denuded ot 
its ruins, yet the intense interest of a sjiot, so renowned in 
histoiw, — 

‘ ‘ And where the antique fame of stout C'amill 
Doth ever live — ” 

and the tomb now open with its marvellous ^laintings and strange 
furniture, which carry the mind back with realising force to the 
earliest daj’s of Rome, render a tiip to the site of Yeii one of the 
most delightful excursions in the neighbourhood of the Eternal 
City. 


APPENDIX TO CHAPTER I. 

Note I. — SEruLciir.Ai. XirHE.s and Modes of SErri.'rriii;. See p. 10. 

Sepulchral niches are found in the rocks in the neighbourhood of other 
ancient cities in the southern district of Etruria, hut nowhere in such ahun- 
■dance and variety as at Yeii. Hollowed rocks like these, with their faces 
full of small sepulchral niche.s. are almost unique in Etruria, though ahun- 
dant at Syracuse, and other Greek sites of Sicily. Tombs full of niches are 
not unfreciuent in Etruria, hut as they are almost always found in exposed 
■situations, rifled of all their furniture, it is difficult to pronounce on their 
antajuity. Their similarity to the columbaria of the Konians, is suggestive 
■of such an origin, while the want of the olla hole, already mentioned, and 
the fact of being hollowed in the rock, instead of being constructed with 
masonry, distinguish them from the Roman columbaria. It is not improh.iblo 
that these pigeon-holed tombs of Etruria are of native origin, and that the 
Romans thence derived their idea of the columbaria, most likely from those 
■of Yeii, the nearest cit}' of Etruria. Canina (Etr. Marit. I. p. 123) is of this 
•opinion, and takes these niches at Yeii to he all prior to the Roman conquest. 
By some the pigeon-holed tombs in Etruscan cemeteries are regarded ns of 
late date, indicating a period when burning luad superseded burial. Micali 


® Sepulchres of Etruria, p. 109. 
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(Mon. Intel., pp. 1G3, 37Ci), who is of tliis opinion, thinks all such tombs on 
this site posterior to the fall of Veil. But cremation was of far higher 
anticpiity. The Greeks, in the earliest times, certainly buried their dead ; 
such was the custom in the time of Cecrops, and of fable (Cic. de Leg. JI. 
capp. 22, 25), yet in Homeric times burning was practised, as in the case of 
I’atroclus and of Hector. The expense of the pyre, however, as we find it 
described by Homer (II. XXIII. 1G4, et seq.\ XXIV. 784. et seq.). .and by 
Virgil (iEn. XI. 72, et scr/.), must have put it out of the reach of the com- 
munity. Jly own exe.avations in various Greek cemeteries convince me that, 
with that people, burial was the rule, burning the exception. L>e Jorio, a 
practised excavator, maintains that burial among the Greeks of Magna 
Gnecia was to burning as ten to one — among the Homans as one to ten 
(iletodo per frugare i Gepolcri, p. 28 ; cf. tieiTadifalco, Ant. cli Sic. IV. p. 197). 
Philosophic notions of purification or of resolving the frame into its original 
elements, m,ay have had to do with the practice of burning. IMy own ex- 
perience as an excavator in Greek cemeteries convinces me that both methods 
were practised coevally. Cinerary urns were generally deposited in a hole at 
no great depth and covered with a slab or tile. So at least I have iuvariably 
found them in Greek necropoles, mixed with tombs holloweel in the rock, or 
constructed of masonry. 

The practice of the Unmans also in the earliest times was to bury, not 
burn their dead (Plin. Xat. His. VII. 55), the latter mode having been adopted 
only when it was found th.at in protracted wars the dead were disinterred. 
Yet burning also seems to have been in vogue in the time of Xuma, who, 
as he wished to be interred, was obliged to forbid his body to be burned 
(Pint. Xum.a). Perhaps the latter custom had reference oidy to great men. 
Gvid represents the body of Kemus as burnt (Fast. IV. 85.‘!-C). In the early 
times of the Eepublic, interment was the general mode : cremation, however, 
fieems to have gradually come into use — the Twelve Tables sjieak of both 
(C'ic. de Leg. II. 23) — yet certain families long adhered to the more ancient 
custom, the Cornelian gens for instance, the first member of which, who was 
burnt, was Svlla the Dictator, who, Inaving dishonoured the corjise of iMarius, 
feared retaliation on his own remains (Plin. loc. cit. C'ic. ile Leg. II. 22). 
Burning, at first confined to heroes, or the wealthj-, became general under 
the Empire, but at length fell out of fashion, and was principally apidied to 
the corpses of freedmen and slaves, and in the fourth century after Christ 
was wholly superseded by burial. JIacrob. Sat. VII. 7. 

With the Etruscans it is ditlictdt to pronounce whether inhumation or cre- 
mation was the earlier, as instances of both together arc found in tombs of 
very remote antiquity. With them, as with the Greeks and Homans, both 
methods seem, in later periods of their history, to have been ]>ractised con- 
temporaneously. In certain sites, however, one or the other mode was the 
more jirevalent. At Volterra, Chiusi, Perugia, and the northern cities gene- 
rally, cremation was the fashion ; .at Tanpiinii, Ca-re, and the other cities of the 
great southern plain, it was rare, and interment was almost universal. The 
anticpiity of cremation is confirmed Iiy the cinerary hut-unis of Albano, 
which analogy, as well as the position in which they were found, indicates 
to be of very ancient date — by the well-tombs of Poggio Eenzo, the earliest 
sepulchres of Chiusi — and by the very archaic character of some of the 
“ash-chests” and cinerary pots found in Etruscan cemeteries. 
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KOTE II. Vi:il ONE OF THE TWEI.VE. ScO J). I'.l. 

Tliat Veii was one of the IVilvc- jiriiKipal citits cf Ktniria is implied by 
Livy (IL (j), and ly (V., ji. wlieii tliey state tli.at it united 

with Tarqninii, the iin trope ■li'. of Ktiiiria. in assisting Tarquinins Siqierhus to 
recover liis tlirone, and again, where llie example of N'eii, in tlirowing oft' tlie 
yoke of k>er\ins Tnllins, "W as lollowed lyCare and T.irqninii (Lion. llal. I\ .. 
p. 231), undoubtedly cities tif tlie Confederation. It is stated explicitly, 
wliere Tnlliiis grants ]Haee to the Twelve Cities, hut mulcts the aforesaid 
three, which commenced the revolt, and iiistitrated the rest to war against 
the Eomans. It is cleaily .shown hy Jiiony.sius (Frag, llai, XII. 13). vhen 
he calls it “ a great and ilourishing city, not the least part of Etruria ; ’’ .and 
also (VI., p. 398), when ho calls Veii and T.arqninii “the two mo.st illnstriou.s 
cities of Etruria;” ami ag.ain (IX., p. .hTT), when he s.ays that the Veientes, 
having made peace with Rome, “ tlie eleven ICti-uscan peojile who were not 
parties to this peace having convened a council of the nation, actnsed the 
Veientes, because they had m.ado peace without consulting the rest.” It is 
also clearly shown hy Livy (V. 1), in th.at the king of the A'eienti s was dis- 
appointed hccause another had been chosen by the .sufl'rages of tlm Twelve 
Citie.s to he high-priest of the nation, in preference to himself. Livy elsewhere 
(IV. 23) state.s, that Veii and Falerii sent ambassadors to the Twelve jiinple 
to demand a council of the nation, at flic Voltumme Fanimi. Thi.s might, 
at first sight, he interjireted as indicating these two cities as not of the 
Twelve ; hut on further consideration it vill be seen that the term "Tvehc 
Cities” was a common, or as IMullcr (II. 1. 2. n. 20) calls it, " a .standing ex- 
pression,” and is not opposed to the idea of the two citiis being iniluded. 
They sought for a convention of the Twelve, of which they formed a j.iart. 
Had it not been so they could scarcely have acted an indejM ndnit part : the 
cities to which they vtre sidiject would have made the demand. Vhen, at 
a later date, Capena joined Falerii in a similar request (Liv. V. IT), it should 
be remembered that Veii was then elo.sely hehaguered, and ('apeiia being- 
her colony, might aptly act as licr reju'cseiitative. V liere Livy mentions 
the Twelve Cities, after the fall of Veii (ATI. 21). it can only me, an that the 
inimhcr being a iixed enc in ciuh of the three elivisioiis of Ktruria, like the 
Thirty Cities of Latiuin, and the Twelve of the Ach.aiau League, the place of 
the city that was scpar.ated wa.s immmediately supplied hy another (X'iehnlir. 
L, p. 119). But were all the.se historical ju'oofs wautiug to show A'eii to 
have been one of the Twelve, her largo size, as determined by existing re- 
mains — an extent second to that of no other Ktruscan city — would he 
evidence enough. 

XoTE III. — IsOLA Faksese, and the Castle of the Fabii. See p. 23. 

Though at finst view it would seem that a site .so sfnnigly fortified 1 v 
nature as the rock of Isola, would naturally have been cho.sen for a citadel, 
yet there is good ground for rejecting the supposition. Its isolation — .sciia- 
rated as it is from the city hy a broad glen of considerable depth, is strong! v 
opposed to the idea. Xibbjq indeed, who rtgards Isola as the Arx, takes a 
hint from Holstenius (Adnot. ad Cluv., p. M), and thinks it nmy have been 
connected with the city by means of a covered way between p.arallel walls 
as Athens was with the Pira>ns ; hut no tr.aces of stab a structure are visible. 
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and it prolialily never existed save in the worthy Professor's imagination. 
Livy (V. 21) iinikes it clear that the Arx adjoined tlie city, lor, on the former 
being captured by Caniillns, tie- latter iniinediately fell into his hands, which 
<‘ould not have been the ease had Isola been the Arx, for its possession by 
-an enemy, in tlios? days of non-artilh-ry, woitld have proveil an annoyance, 
but could have little atfecte<l the s.rfety of the city. There is every reason 
to belii’ve, as ahead}' shown, that l-.ola was only a portion of the necropolis. 
If nothing more than Roman cjliiniharia, and Koinan funeral inscriptions, 
hail been found on the spot, tlicro would be room for doubt, seeing that 
S'>pulchral remains of tliat nation liave also been found on the Piazza d’Arini, 
the true Arx, as well as within the w.tlls of Etruscan Veii ; which fact, how- 
<'ver, only proves the small size of the Roman inuniciphun. Rut the numerous 
Etruscan tombs on the height of Isola, and the absence of ev-ery trace of 
such sepultuie on the Pi.izza d'AnnI, s.-eiu alone, independently of their 
position with regard to tlic city, to afford a strong aigumcnt in favour of 
the opinion that the latter, and not Isola, was the xVrx of Veii. 

If is surprising that Isola should ever have heeii mistaken for the Castle of 
the Fabii. The ohjectioii raised by Gell, that it is not on the Cremera, scarcely 
seems valid, for wiio is to pronounce with certainty wliieli of the two con- 
tinents bore the ancient name It s -enis incredible, houvver, that tlie hand 
of the Fabii should have been allowed to take up a position at so short a 
distanee from \’eii, ox’erlooking its very w.dls, and tfiat they should have 
succeeded in raising a fortress here, and strengthening it with a doulilo fosse 
and numerous towers (I bon. Hal. IX., p. oT.'S). Ibonysius say.s they fixed their 
camp on an abruitt and pieeipiee-girt iieight on the I'anks of the Cremera, 
which is not far distant from tlie city of Veii ; a description which will 
apply to any sueli site between \'eii and the Tilier, tliougli scarcely to the bill 
of Isola. hardly two bow-shots from the walls. Ovid (Fast. II. 205), as well 
as Eionysius, seems to iiiijily that their <-amp was hetwein Veii and Rome, 
and Livv (II. 49) indicates a similar jmsition, wlien he says, that they were 
on the frontier between the Etruscan and Roman territories, protecting the 
one from foes, and devastating the otiicr ; and again more decidedly, when 
he asserts that the Veieiites. on att.u-king the castle of the Fahii, were diiveii 
back bv the Roman legions to fiaxa Rniira, where they had a camp. Xow, 
Saxa Rubra was on the N'ia Elanu'nia.l soini- miles distant, ami it is evident 
that liad Isola Ix-eu the Castc-lliiin Eabiorum. the nearest place of refuge for 
file Veientes would h.ive been tlieir own city, and it is not to bo believed 
that tliev could not have reached some one of its many gates even though 
attacked in flank by the Roman liors\ as Livy stales. The site claimed for 
the Eabiau Camp liy X'ilibv and (iell, Imt first iiidic.ded liy Xardiui (Veio 
Autieo, p. 180), is on the right bank of tbe Cremera. near its junction with 
the Tiber, on the steep heiglits ahovt- tlie <)stetia dethi 5 ah-lietta, and over- 
hanging the ITaminiau 5Vay, about Inlf-way Ii.'twceii Veii and Rome, on 
wbieli height are still remains of aneit nt buildings, tbougb not of a style. 


' I'tuveuin-lltal. .kntiq II. p. 5'27t places 
daxa Ruliia at iiurghetto, ton miles fniii 
reiiue; Ilolsteiiius, Craiiier, and (tcH, snme- 
wliat nearer the City, at rrini.v Porta, live 
miles froiii Veil. Tli.it it was on nr ne.ir 
tlie Flainiiiiaii Way is evident, nut only from 
a passage in T.icitus, “Antunius per Fl.v 
ininiaiu ad S.ix.i Rubra venit illist. HI. 


T'.'h hut frnin the Peutingerian Table and 
.leuisdem Itinerary, which agree in placing 
it '111 tliis Vi.i, lime imles from Rome, That 
it was not f.ii* from the City is clear from 
(iicero (Pliil. II. ::lb iMirtial (IV., ep. 
(if. 1.1) shows th.at it C'luld be seen from 
the J.iniculan, and that it wa.s a idace of 
small importance — brevts Rabraa. 
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which can be referred to so earl_v a period. The Fabii could not have chosen 
a more favourable spot than this for holding the Veientes in check, because 
it dominated the whole valley of the Cremera, then the boundary, as Livy 
implies, between the Roman and Etruscan territories, protected the former 
from incursions, and also hold in check the Eidenates, should they have 
rebelled and attempted to form a junction with their kinsmen of Veii. Set^ 
the woodcut at p. 21, made from a sketch by the author. 

The ruins on the summit of thi.s height arc of late Roman and of mediicval 
times — there is not a fragment that can he referred to the Republican era j 
only in the face of the clill is a sewer cut in the rock, like those on Etrus- 
can sites, showing the spot to h.ave been inhabited at an earlier i)eriod than 
the extant remains would testify. On the height on tlie opposite side of the 
glen, are some Roman ruins of opus incerium, of prior antiquity. 

Neither of these eminences has more than situation to a<lvance as a claim 
to be considered tlie site of tlic “ Pra;sidiuin Cremera>.” If we look for an 
objection, we might suggest that titc distance, si.v miles, from Veii. seems 
too great, hut, till a stronger claim is urged for some other site, we may be- 
content to regard this as tlie Thcrinopyhu of the Fabii. 




GROTIi CAMl*ANA, AS IT WAS DISCOVURKD. 


CHAPTER II. 

VEIL — The CEiEEXEUY. 

Xon e il moa'lan romore altro cli’ \m fiato 
Di vento, ch* or vien <piinci. ei.! or vien 
E luiitu nornc, perch(> luuta Itito. — D anti’. 

The noij'C 

Of worlclly fatue is but a blast of wind 

That blows from diverse i»omts, and shifts its name 

t?hiftujg tlie point it blows from, — C ahy. 

It is to be regretted that so little is to be seen of tlie long-for- 
gotten dead ot Veil. It was the largest, and, in Romulus’ time, 
the most miglitv of Etruscan cities, and yet in scarcely amdlier 
cemetery are there so few tombs to be seen. The hills around 
the city without (biuht ahoiind in sepulchres, all hewn out of the 
rock according to the universal I'itruscan custom, hut with the 
excexrtion of those around the handet of Isola. which from the 
exposure of ages have lost almost all form and character, one 
alone remains open to give the traveller an idea of the hurying- 
places of the Veientes. Yet excavations are frequently, almost 
yearly, carried forward, mostly hy dealers in antiquities at Rome; 
hut as lucre is their sole object they are content to ride the 
tombs of ex-erything convertible into cash, and cover them in 
immediately with earth. Many tombs, it is true, have no peculiar 
features — nothing to redeem them from the common herd of 
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sepulclii'es, of wliicli, ex into tlisce omnia ; but some discrimina- 
tion should be exercised as to this, and the filling up sliould not 
be left to caprice or convenience. Surely, among the multitude 
that have been opened, some containing treasures in gold, 
jeivellerv, and highly ornamented bronzes, not a few must have 
been found remarkable enough for their form or decorations to 
have demanded preservation. 

Of tumuli there is no lack, though they are not so abundant as 
at Cervetri and Corneto : some of them have been proved to be 
Homan. That on the east of the city, called La Vaccareccia, 
witli its crest of trees so prominent an object in the Campagna, 
has been excavated, but without success. Like the rest, it was 
probablj' raised over some Lucumo or distinguished man among the 
Yeientes, hut whether it be the tomb of Propertius, king of Yeii, 
or of Morrius, the Yeientine king who instituted the Salian rites 
and dances, as Gell suggests, or of some other prince unknown to 
fame, is mere matter of conjecture. 

This tumulus is worthy of a visit for the magnificent view 
which it commands of the Campagna. There are several other 
tumuli or barrows in the valley of the Cremera below the Arx, 
and also on the heights on the right bank, which may have been 
raised over the slain in some of the bloody combats between the 
citizens and Piomans during the ten years’ siege, or they may be 
individual or family sejmlchres. On these heights Gell thinks 
Camillus must have pitched his camp in the last siege of Yeii. 
At their base is a singular archway in the rock, whether natural 
or artificial is not easy to say, called L’ Arco di Pino, which, with 
its masses of j'ellow and grey tufo, overhung with ilices, forms a 
most iiicturesque object in form and colouring, and claims a place 
in the visitor’s sketch-book. Several other large tumuli lie on 
the west and north of the city, and may be observed on the right 
of the modern road to Baccano. 

The solitary tomb remaining open in the necropolis of Yeii was 
discovered in the winter of 1842-43 by the late Marchese Cam- 
pana, so well known for his unrivalled collection of Etruscan 
vases and jewellery. It is of very remarkable character, and 
has fortunately been preseiwed for the gratification of the traveller, 
with its furniture untouched, almost in the exact condition in 
which it was discovered. 

Ylien I first knew Yeii, its necropolis possessed no interest; 
though a thousand sepulchres had been excavated, not one re- 
mained open, and it was the discovery of this tomb that led me 
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to turn my steps once more to tlie site. As I crossed the ancient 
city, I perceived that the wood which had covered the northern 
side had been cut down, so as no longer to impede the view. 
The eye wandered across the valley of the Formello, and the bare 
undulations of the necro2)olis ojuiosite, awa^- to the green mass 
of Monte Aguzzo northwards, with the conical and tufted Monte 
Musiiio behind it, and the village of Formello on a wooded slope 
below — a wild and desolate scene, such as meets the eye from 
many a spot in the Campagna, and to which the baying of the 
sheep-dogs in the valley beneath me, and the sliarji shriek of the 
falcon wheeling above my head, formed a harmonious accomyiani- 
ment — and yet, whether from the associations connected with 
this region, or the elevating effect of the hack-ground of glorious 
Apennines, it is a wildness that charms — a desolation that, to me 
at least, yields a delight such as few scenes of cultivated beauty 
can imtiart. From this point I descried the site of the tomb, in 
a hill on the other side of the valley of the Formello, where deep 
furrows on the slopes marked recent excavations. 

The tomb, in compliment to its discoverer, has been termed 

La Grotta Camraxa, 

Half way up the slope of a mound, the Poggio IMichele, is a 
long ^lassage, about six feet wide, cut through the rock towards 
the centre of the hill. At the entrance on each side crouches 
a stone lion, of that exuaint, singular style of sculpture, that 
ludicrously clumsy form, which the aiitiipiary recognises as the 
conventional mode among Ftruscau sculptors of reprcs(-nLing the 
king of beasts. At the further end of the passage crouch two 
.similar iioiis, one on each side of the door of the ti>mb — all 
intended as ligurative guardians ut the se^mlchrc.'' The t^assage 


Ingliiriuui (ilou. Etni-. I., p. ^ic) le- 
jocts tliiri notion, on tlio groiiDit that they 
couhl not frighten violatori?, %Yho, if they 
ha'I cvereonie their ilrc-a<l of the avenging 
Manes, >0 as to atteini»t to phiiuler a 
sepulchre, Mould not be deterred hy meie 
fitaires in stone. Hut he argues from a 
mudorii pt)iut of vieu', and does not allow 
for the etlect of such palpable symbols of 
Tengeful M-rath, upon the superstitious 
minds of the aneient.s. Figures of lions, as 
images of power, and to inspire dicad, are 
of \ery ancient uae, and quite oriental. 

VOL. I. 


Thu.-, Sol'*mou >ct Ji(»n> around lib's tliruno 
(1 King'S X., IP, ilG , anil the Eg\ptiaii.'^ and 
llindi.ON placed ihciii at the entiance of their 
temples That they were at a very eaily 
peiiod u-e-d hy tlie hhceks as hguiative 
guardian-, is provtil by the celebrated gate 
of Myceme. Tlie inonument.s of Lycia, now 
in the Briti.di IMiivetim, and the tomhs of 
Phrygia, delineated by .Steuart (Ancient 
:Monuments cf Lydia and Phrygiab show 
this animal in a similar relation to sepul- 
chres : and moreover c'-tablisli a strong point 
of analogy bettvecu Etruria and the East. 

D 
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is of ancient formation, and lias merely been cleared out by the 
spade of the excavator. 

The door, of ivhich the custode keeps the key, is a modern 
addition — the ancient one, rvliich was a slab of stone, having 
been broken to pieces by former excavators ; for it is rare to find 
an Etruscan tomb which has escaped the spoilers of every previous 
age, though the earliest rifiers, after carrying otf the precious 



metals and jewellery, often left every other article, even the most 
beautiful vases, untouched. It is a moment of excitement, this — ■ 
the first peep within an Etruscan painted tomb ; and if tliis be 
the first the visitor has beheld, he will find food enough for 
wonderment. He enters a low, dark chamber, hewn out of the 
rock, whose dull greyish hue adds to the gloom. lie catches 
an imperfect glance of several jars of great size, and smaller pieces 
of crockery and bronze, lying on benches or standing on the floor, 
but he heeds them not, for his eye is at once riveted on the 
extraordinary paintings on the inner wall of the tomb, facing the 
entrance. “Were there ever more strangeH devised, more 
grotesquely designed figures ?— was there ever such a harlequin 
scene as this. Here is a horse with legs of most undesirable 
length and tenuity, chest and quarters far from meagre, but barrel 
pinched in like a lady’s waist. His colour is not to be told in a 
word — as Lord Tolumnius’ chestnut colt, or Hr. C. Yibenna’s bay 
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gelding. His neck and fore-liand ai'e red, with yellow spots — his 
head black — mane and tail yellow — hind-quarters and near leg 
black — near fore-leg corresponding with his body, but off-legs 
yellow, spotted with red. His groom is naked, and his skin is of 
a deep-red hue. A boy of similar complexion bestrides the horse ; 
and another man precedes him, bearing a hammer, or, it may be, 
a or double-headed axe, upon his shoulder; while on the 



croup crouches a tailless cat or dog, parti-coloured like the steed, 
with one ]iaw familiarly resting on the hoy's shoulder. Another 
beast, similar in character, but with the head of a dug, stands 
beneath the horse. This is but one scene, and occupies a band 
about three feet deep, or the upper half of the wall. 

In the l)aud below is a sphinx, standing, not crouching, as is 
usual on ancient Egyptian monuments, with a red face and 
bosom, spotted with white — straight black hair, depending behind 
— wings short, with curling tips, and striped black, red, and yellow 
— body, near hind-leg and tail of the latter colour, near fore-leg 
black, and off-legs like the bi)som. A panther, or large animal 
of the feline species, sits behind, rampant, with one paw (jn the 
haunch, the other on the tail of the sphinx; and beneath the 
latter is an ass, or it may be a deer, (ff' smaller size than the pan- 
ther. Both are painted in the same curious parti-colours as 
those already described. 
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On the opposite side of tlie doorway (for there is a door in 
this wall, opening into an inner chamber), in the upper hand, is a 
horse, with a boy on liis hack, and a “ spotted pard ” behind 
him sitting on the ground. In the lower band is another similar 
beast cf great size, with his tongue lolling out and a couple of 
dogs beneath him. All these quadrupeds are of the same curious 
patchwork of red, yellow, and black.® 

To explain the signification of these figures I pretend not. 
In qiiaintness and peculiarity of form they strongly resemble the 



animals represented on the vases (if tlie most archaic style, and 
like them had probably some mystic or symbolic import; but who 
shall now interpret them ? who shall now read ariglit tlie hand- 
writing on tliese walls ? Panthers are frequently introduced into 
the painted tombs of Etruria, as figurative guardians of the dead, 
being probably sacred to IMantus, the Hades of the Etruscans. 
The b. )ys on horseback I take to be emblematical of tlie passage 
of tlie soul into another state of existence, as is clearly the case 
in many cinerary urns of later date ; and the figure with the 
hammer is iirobablv intended for the Charon of the Etruscans. 
There is nothing of an Egyiitian character in tlie faco of the 
men, as in some of the oldest monuments of Etruria, Aviiere the 
figiu*es have more or less of the Egyptian jiliysiognomy, according 

® These harlequin figures are not unique. are to be seen in the tombs of Tarquinii, 
They have lieen found also in a painted where, however, they cannot pretend to so 
tomb at Cervetri, and to a lesser extent high an antiquity. 
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to tlieir degree of anti([uity. The features here ou the contrary 
are very rinlely drawn, and ij^uite devoid of any national pecu- 
liarity, seeming rather like untutored elforts to portray the 
human tace divine.^ Indeed, in this particular, as uell as in the 
uncouth re]iresentations of flowers interspersed with the figures, 
and of the same iiarti-coloured hues, there is a great resemblance 
to the i)aiutiiigs on early Doric vases — nor would it he diflicult 
to find points (jf analogy with Assyrian reliefs on the one hand, 
and with Mexican paintings on the other. The sphinx, though 
with an Egyptian coijfiir<\ has none of tliat character in otlier 
respects, for the Egyptians never represented this chinuera with 
wings, nor of so attenuated a forni. Tlie laud of the Nile liow- 
ever may he seen in the ornamental honhu' of lotus-flowers, 
einhlematical of immortality, which sunuount.s the figuri’s. 

On either side of this tomh, and pri)jecting from the walls, is 
a bench of rock about two feet and a half high, on each of which, 
Avhen the tomb was opened, lay a skeleton; hut exposure to the 
air caused them very soon to ciumhle to dust. ( )ni- of these 
had been a warrior, and on the right-hand bench you still see 
portions of the breast-plate, and the helmet entire, which once 
encased his remains. (.fbserve the helmet — it is a plain bron/.e 
casque of the sinqdest form. On one side of it is a liole. wbicli 
seems by the indentation of the metal to have been caused by a 
hard blow. Turn the casque about and you will <d>serve on the 
oppijsite side a gash, evidently formed by the point of a sword 
or lance from within ; proving this to have been the fatal woiniil 
which deprived the wearer of life. 

“ Through teeth and skull and hclinfct 
8(a fierce a thrust wa.-, ‘■ped. 

The good sword stoixl a band-breadth mit 
Behind the Tuscan’s hea»l.'' 

( )n the same tiench you see the iron hea<l, uiueh corro(led, and 
the bronze rest of ti spear— it may be tbe very weapon wbieli 
inflicted the death-wound. Ami bow bmg sinet' may that be? 
If it were not snlisequent to tlm ib coratioiis of tlie tomli — and 
the fact of this w'arrior being laid out ou one of the ioik-bewu 
benebes. goes tar to ju'ove him one ot its earlie't oi eiipants — it 
must have been ill very remote .mtiqiiity. 'I’be most untutoied 
eve can perceive at a glance that the paintings belong to a \ erv 
earlv iige "f the world, .\fter having rarefnlly stndiml everv 

* Tiic le "i' St "U p. -34 f.cl- t.. civc t!.c i "f ti • !',.itiic-. 
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other painted tomb now open in Etruria, I liave not a monient s 
hesitation in assertmg, that this is in point of antiquity pre- 
eniinent ; and, I believe, that lew other tombs in Italy, though 
unpainted, have any claim to he considered anterior to it. Its 
great antiquity is conhrmed b}' its contents, all of whicdi are ot 
the most archaic character. Campana was of opinion that if it 
did not jirecede the foundation of Eonie it was at least coeval 
with that event. I am not inclined to assign to it an interior 
antiquit}-.- The wall within the doorway is built up with inasoiiri,- 
of very rude character, unccniented, belonging to an age prior to 
the invention of the <arch ; for the door is formed of blocks gra- 
dually converging towards the top, as in the oldest European 
architecture extant — in the style of the Cyclopean gateways ot 
Greece and Italy- — those mysteries of unknown anticj^uity. On 
one side of the door indeed there is some apju’oximation to tin- 
arch — cuneiform blocks like voussoirs, and one also in the place 
of a key-stone; hut if this he not mere accident, as might he 
supposed from the blocks not holding together as in a true arch, 
it shows merely a transition peiiod, when, though somewhat of 

- It is now universally admitte'.l that the de.sign, whioh lie -(vould asvribe rather 

tlie decoi’ations of this tomb are the earliest to the unskilfulness of the individual artist, 

works yet known of Etruscan wall-iiaint- than to the imi)erfe(.t devuloimieiit of the 

ing. It is more easy, however, to deter- art, give them an arrearanee of higher 

mine their relative anthiuity, than to fi.v antiquity than really belongs to them. He 

tbeir imecise date. Though there are does not, however, disiiuto that they are 
features unquestionably oriental, there i.s the earliest ■n'ork.s of pictorial art yet 

here no imitation of the Egyidian, all is Jlscovered in Etruria. Ann. Inst. IStJfJ, 

genuinely national, and characteri.stic of ji. 4 IS. 

the primitive Etruscan school. Few painted tombs have been discovered 

Dr. Helhig, of the Archseologdcal Institute iu Greece. One in the island of vEgina has 

of Hume, says of the.se paintings, “The ouly four figures sketched in charcoal on the 

de.sign is rude, and shows a wjint of deci- walls of rock, representiug a Bacchic 

f-ion almo't cliildi.sh. The bodies of the dance. The style is free and masterly. 

Iieasts are all out of piroijortion. The Several ijaiuted tombs also have been found 

artist could not e.xpress the finer icaits of at Piostum, a few at Cvrene in Libya, and 

the human form, such as the fingei-s, and some also in Lycia. Pausanias (b 11. c. 22) 
the eye, -vliich is represented without a describes one near the city of Trita-a, 

pupil, and in two of the figures is out of painted by Nicias, the Athenian. “On 

its jroper place ; nor in the countenances an ivory chair sits a young -woman of great 

is there any variety of form and expression. beauty; before her stands a maid-servant, 

The influence of archaic Greek art is clearly- holding an umbrella, aud a youth quite 

distinguishalde. The bodies of the men beardless is standing by, clad iu a tunic 

are delineated according to the same law's aud a purple chlniiiijs over it, and by him 

of style which we find in the Corinthian stands a slave with some javelins in lu.s 

and Attic vase,5.” Ann. Inst. 1863, hand, leading dogs ,»uch as are used by 

pp. 337 — 341. Dr. H. Eriiun, of Munich, huuteis. We were not able to divine tlieii- 
cannot admit that these paintings show names ; hut we all alike conjectured tliat 

the true archaic Greek style, and is of here a husband and wife were interred in 

opinion that the rudene.ss and defects of the same sejuilchre. ” 
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the principle of the arch was comprehended, it was not brought 
to perfection. Now as there is every reason to believe that the 
arch was known to, and practised by, the Etruscans at a very 
early period, prior to the reign of the Tarquins, when the Cloacae 
of Home were constructed, it is obvious that the masonry in this 
tomb indicates a very high antiquity. 

The skeleton on the other bench was ju’obahly that of the wife 
of this warrior, as no weapons or armour were found on the couch. 
But these were not the sole occupants of 
the tomb. The large jars on the floor were 
found to contain human ashes, probably of 
the dependents of the family ; if so, they 
would indicate that, among the Etruscans 
of that age, to bury was more honourable 
than to burn — or at least they prove that 
both modes of sepultme were practised at 
a very early period. There are four of 
these jars (see the annexed woodcut), about 
throe feet high, of dark brown earthenware, 
and ornamented with patterns in relief or 
coliDurs ; also several smaller jars of quaint, 
squat form, with archaic figures painted in 
the earliest style of Greek art, representing 
in one instance a dance of Bacchanals.'^ A 
bronze jjnefericchoa or ewer, and a light candeluhniut of very 
simple form, stand on the bench, by the warrior’s helmet, 
yeveral bronze ffimchj, or mirrors, and small figures of men 



CIKERAUY JAR, GRgTTA 
CAMPAXA. 


Tliiji is some of the eailicst iamtc‘1 
} ottery of Veii_, tiii'l is very similar to that 
loimd at Ctere. That of purely Etruscan 
iiiauufacture, i)eculiar to Veii, oousists of 
vases aii'l jars of similar desciiptioii, of 
plain hlack or brown ware, hut with hgures 
HTiitrlicd hipon the clay when wet, or else 
mouUled ill very low relief. Such plain 
ware is the iiio&t abuu'lant on this site ; 
([tainted vases are comparatively rare. 
Those ill the aichaic style vith aiiiuuiK 
and chimieras are sometimes of extraor- 
dinarv size, larger than any Panathenaic 
vases. Theie are also some with hlack 
figures in the artbaic style, and even with 
red figures uii a Ijlaek ground, sometimes of 
a noble simplicity ; yet, in si-ite of the 
heauty of conception and deMgii, the li- 
gidity and severity of the early school are 


never wholly lost. We may hence infer that 
vaso*painting lirnl not levulied its pe:- 
fection when Yeii was captured. This is 
a fact worthy of attention a.s tending tc 
fix the era of the art. For as Veii was 
taken in the year of Koine D5S, and re- 
mained uiiiuhahited and desolate till the 
commencement of the Em[)ire, we have 
sure grounds for ascribing all the pottery 
found in its toinhs to a period prior to 3b6 
B. c. 

For a desciLption of the vases of Veii, 
see “ Dfscrizioae do’ Vasi dell’ Isola 
Faruese, &c., di Secondiaiio Campanari, 
Roma, with a leview of the samo 

in Bull. Inst. 1S40, pp. 12 — IG. Also 
Micali, Ined., p. 156, et se<p. tav. 

XXVll. ; and p. 242, tav. XU, 
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or gods in terra-cotta, and of animals in amber, were also found 
in the tomb. 

Of similar description is the furniture of the inner and smaller 
chamber. The ceiling has two beams carved in relief ; showing 
that even at a very early period iitruscan tombs were imita- 
tions of the abodes of the living. A low ledge of rock runs round 
three sides of the chamber, and on it stand as inanj' square 
cinerary urns or chests of eartheiiv.are, about eighteen inches 
long and a foot high, each with an overhanging lid, and a man’s 
head projecting from it, as if for a handle ; probably intended 
for a portrait of him whose ashes are stored in the urn^ (see the 
annexed woodcut). On the same ledge are 
eight tall jars, some plain, others painted — 
^ — banded red and yellow. Two stand in pans 

I r ' Qf terra-cotta, with a rim of animals of 

archaic form, beautifully executed in relief. 
There are other smaller jars or vases, all 
probably of cinerary character. In the cen- 
tre of the apartment stands a low brazier 
of bronze, nearl}’ two feet in diameter ; 
which must have served for burning 2:)er- 
fumes to destroy the effluvium of the 

CINERABV VRX, GEOTTA 

cAMPANA. se2mlchre. 

The walls of this inner chamber are un- 
painted, save 02'>posite the doorwaj', where six disks or “ crowns,” 
as’Campana calls them, are represented as suspended. They 



^ Such urns as this are almost the only 
specimens yet fouiul of the fictile statuary 
for which Veil was of old renowned, 
though a few anteiixai and decorated tiles 
have been brought to light The fictile 
quadriga matle at Veil by order of Tar- 
quiuius Suiierbus A\'as, like the Palladium, 
one of the seven sacred things, on the 
preservation of which the power and safety 
of Rome were believed to depend — the 
others being, Cybele's needle, the a-shes 
of Orestes, Priam’s sceptre, Ilione’s veil, 
and the Salian bucklers. Serv. ad ^Rn. 
YII. 18S. The legend of the quadrif/a i.s 
worth recording. Tarquin had bespoken 
one or more such cars of eaithenware to 
adorn the pediment of hi.s new temple on 
the Capitolinc, according to the Etruscan 
fashion in architecture ; but the clay, 
nstead of shrinking as usual, swelled so as 


to burst the mould, and not to ho e.vtracted 
from the furnace ; and the Etruscan sooth- 
sayers interi^reting this as betokening in- 
crease of dominion to the possessor, the 
chariot was retained at Veii. Shortly after, 
however, a chariot-race was held at tliis 
city, and the victor having received his 
crown was leaving the arena, vhen his 
horses suddenly took friglit, and dashed oif 
at full si'^ecd to wauls Rome ; nor did tliey 
stop till they anived at the foot of the 
Cajiitol, ■^\here thev threw out and killed 
their diiver at tie gate, afterward^ called 
fiom his name, Ratumena. Whereon tlie 
Veientes, terrified at this second i>ortcnt, 
gave uj) the earthen quadri'j<t to the 
Romans. Pint. Publicoli. Festiis a*. Ra- 
tumena. Pliii. H. y. VlII. b5. XXVIII. 
4. XXXV. 4a. 
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are fifteen inches in diameter, and are painted ■U'itli a mosaic- 
rvork of various colours, black, blue, red, yellow, and grey, in 
such small fragments, and with such an arrangement, as if they 
were coiues of some kaleidoscojuc effect. They are too small for 
shields ; and the whole disk being filled Avith colour, precludes 
the idea of crowns or chaplets. They were probably intended for 
2xitcy<e or drinking-bowls, and the colour may indicate some style 
of ornamentation of Avhich no examples have come down to us.^ 
Above them are manj’ stumps of iron nails, fornierty supporting 
vases, the originals, it may be, of these painted disks ; and 
around the door between the two chambers are many similar 
traces of nails. It was a common custom to suspend vessels, 
and jugs of terra-cotta or bronze in this manner in Etruscan 
tombs ; but, as no fragments of such were found at the foot of 
the Avail, it is probable that something of a more xteiishable 
nature, or so valuable as to have been removed by previous 
spoilers, was here suspended. 

At the entrance of this double-chambered tomb, and opening 
on the same passage, is another small tomb, evidently an appen- 
dage to the family-vault, and ap2)arently of more recent formation. 
It is the porter’s lodge to this mansion of the dead — and not 
metaphorically so, for Etruscan tombs being generally imitations 
of houses, the analogy ma}’ be concluded to hold throughout ; and 
these small chambers, of Avhich there are often tAvo, one on each 
side of the ostium, or doorway, aiisAA'er to the cellidce janitoris, 
or ostiarii — not here within the entrance, as usual in Eoman 
houses, but just oxitside— janitor ante fores — and it is higlily 
ju-ohable that the lions hei-e found Avere in jilace of the dog 
in domestic houses — eustos liminis — Cave canem ! Here were 
ju'obably interred the slaves of the family, Avho Avere fre- 
quently buried at the doors of their masters’ seiiulchres. This 
little chamber has a bench of rock on one side, on Avhich are 
rudely carved the legs of a couch, Avith a hypopodium or long 
loAV stool beneath it; reju'esentiug respectiA-ely the banqueting- 
couch and accompanying stool, so often pictured on the 
Avails of Etruscan tombs. The body Avas probably extended 
on its rocky bier AA'ithout coffin or sarcophagus. Xo vestiges 
of it, or of its habiliments, noAv remain — nothing beyond sundry 
small articles of iiottery, 2>erfnme-vases, drinking-cups, 2)hdes, 

^ The aiuil";:y dt a j-ihluhi %\itli fbimiUr Coinctn, loaves no ili.ulit that these disks 
decorations, depitted in the hands of a Meie intended to repiesent drinking-cups, 
l.anqueter in the (drotta della Pulcclla, at 
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bo-wls, and bronze mirrors — the usual furniture of Etruscan 
sepulcbres. 

Tbe rock out of ivliicb these tombs are hewn is not tufo, but 
an arenaceous clay, of greyish-brown hue, indurating by exposure 
to the ah’. This is a fair specimen of the Etruscan tombs found 
at Yeii, though in general they have not more than a single 
cliamber. Sometimes then' are formed with a rountled, sometimes 
with a gabled ceiling, always alike hewn out of the rock. 

One peculiarity of this sepulchre remains to be noticed. In 
most Etruscan tombs there is some inscription, either on sar- 
cophagus, or urn, on dppiis, or tile, or it may be oii the inner 
walls, or external lacade ; but to whom this belonged, no epitaph, 
no inscription whatever, remains to inform us. Here was interred 
some bold but unfortunate chieftain, some Yeientine Lucumo, not 
less brave, not less worthy, it may be, of having his name pre- 
served, than Achilles, Ulysses, -Eneas, or half the heroes of 
antiquity; but he had no bard of fame to immortalise his deeds. 

“ Tain was the chief’s, the hero's pride ! 

He had no poet — and he died ; 

In vain he fought, in vain he bled ! — 

He had no poet — and is dead.” 

More than this we know not of him. His deeds ma 3 ’have been 
sung by some native Homer — some compatriot may have chronicled 
his valoiu’ with the elegance and poetic lii’e of a Livy, or the 
dignified pen of a Tacitus, but they and their works have alike 
perished with him. It might he that liis renown was so great 
that it was deemed a vain thing to raise a monumental stone — his 
deeds sjioke for him— thej’ were such as his friends and admiring 
countrymen fondly imagined could never die ; so the}' hud him 
out on his rock}’ bier, fresh, it would seem, from the battle-field, 
with his battered panoply for a shroud, and there 


They left him alone with his glory.” 
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C ASTEL GIUBILEO. -FIDEXJ-:. 

. . , . tt.t vacuas iiiles ! — Lucax. 

llGVolving, aji we vc^t on t!ic ^'loen tnif, 

The cljaii<;es fioin that hour Ho iioia Tivy 
AVciit up the Tiber, H'-glu-:. 

If from Veii tlie traveller fullo-.v tlie course of the Cremera for 
five or six miles it will lead hiiii to the Tiber, of which it is a 
tiihi^tarv. In the clifi's of the lonelv but beautiful ravine through 
which it hows lie will observe in several places sojuilchral caves, 
jiarticulaiiv at the end nearer Veii ; and on reaching the mouth 
of the glen, he will have, on the right, the ruin-capt heights which 
are supposed by Xibby and Gell to have been the site of the 
Castle of the Fabii. 

Exactly opposite the mouth of this glen, and on the other 
bank of the Tiber, rises the hill which was once crowned by the 
city of Fidena?. This, though beyond the bounds of Etruria 
Proper, being on the left bank of the Tiber, was an Etruscan 
city,^ and in all probability a colony of ATii ; fur Livy speaks 
of the consanguinity of the inhabitants of the two cities, though 


' Liv. I, 15. Strali. V., p. 226. Plut.crcli lEcmul.) says Frdcuie wai claimed by Veil. 
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some writers assign to it a Latin origin.- It seems at least to liave 
been dependent on Yeii, and was frequently associated with her 
in opposition to Eoiiie. Its history, indeed, save that on several 
occasions it fell into the hands of the Romans, is almost identical 
witli that of Yeii. 

The traveller who would visit the site of Fideufe had better do 
so from Rome ; for unless, like Cassius, he be prepared to 

leap into the angry flood 
And swim to 3-onder point. ’ 

he will find no means of crossing “ the troubled Tj'ber ; ” and 
rapid and turbulent is the cuiTent at this point, as it was in 
ancient times.^ It is but a short excursion — only five miles — 
from Rome, and the roiid lies across a very interesting part of the 
Campagna. There are indeed two roads to it. One, the carriage 
road, runs direct from the Porta Salara, and follows the line of 
the ancient A’ia Salaria. But the traveller on foot or horseback 
should quit the Eternal City by the Porta del Popolo, and leaving 
the Florence road on the left, take the path to the Acqua Acetosa. 
Here a green hill — one of those bare, square table-lands, so com- 
mon in the Campagna — rises on the right. Ascend it where a 
broad furrow in the slope seems to mark the line of an ancient 
road. You are on a plateau, almost quadrangular in form, rising 
steeply to the height of nearly two hundred feet above the Tiber, 
and isolated, save at one angle where it is united to other high 
gi'ound by a narrow isthmus. Not a tree — not a shrub on its turf- 
grown surface- — not a house— not a ruin — not one stone upon 
another, to tell you that the site had been inhabited. Yet here 
once stood Antemme, the city of many towers — turrigerte An- 
ternmn," — one of the most ancient of Italy. — 


Antemnaque prisco 

Crustiimio prior.^ 


“ Dionysius (11. , p. 116) says that 
Fidenie was originally a colony of Alba, 
forme*l at tlie same time as K^omentum 
and Crustumeria. Tirgil, .$n. VI. 773. 
Steph, Dyz. suh voce. Solinus (Tolyhi.stor, 
II., p. 13) says it was settled by Ascanius 
himself. According to Plutarch (Komul. ), 
Fidente, in the time of Pomulus, wa.s 
possessed by the Sabines, Niebuhr (II., 
1 ». tians.) thinks the Fidemites were 
originally Tyrrheni, and that Avhen Livy 
calls them Etruscan.s, it is through the 


ordinarj* confusion between the Tuscans and 
TjTrhenes, Muller (Etrus. Einl. 2. 14) 
thinks there must liave hecu in the 
l»opiilation of Fidence the same three 
elements as in that of Rome — Etruscans, 
Latins, and Sahines. Livy (I. 27) makes 
it clear that the native language of the 
Fhlenates was not Latin. 

^ Dionysius (III. p. 1 65) notices this fact. 

•* Virg. iEn. VII. 631. 

^ Sil. Ital. VIII. 37. of. Dion. Hal. 
II., p. 103. 
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Not a trace remains above ground. Even tlie broken pottery, 
that infallible indicator of byg'one civilisation, vliicli marks the 
site and determines the limits of habitation on many a now deso- 
late spot of classic ground, is here so overgrown with herbage 
that the eye of an antiquary would alone detect it. It is a site 
strong by nature, and well adapted for a city, as cities then were ; 
for it is scarcely larger than the Palatine Hill, which, though at 
first it embraced the whole of Home was afterwards too small for 
a single jialace. It has a peculiar interest as the site of one of 
the three cities of Sabina, whose daughters, ravished by the 
followers of Hoinulus, became the mothers of the Homan race.'’ 
AntemnEe was the nearest city to Home — only three miles distant 
— and therefore must have suffered most from the inhospitable 
violence of the Homans. 

It was a bright spring morning when I first visited the spot. 
All Home was issuing froiii its gates to witness the meeting of 
the huntsmen at the tomb of Checilia Metella. Shades of Flaccus 
and Juvenal ! can ye rest amid the clangour of these modern 
Circenses ? Doth not the earth weigh heav}' on your ashes, 
■when “savage Britons,” whom ye were wont to see “led in 
chains down the Sacred lYay,” flaunt haughtily among your 
hearths and altars '? — when, spurning the sober pleasures of 
the august and solemn city, in the pride of their wealth and 
])ower, they startle all Home from its propriety by races 
and fox-hunts, awakening unwonted echoes among the old 
sepulchres of the Appian 'NVay, and the ruined acpieducts of the 
Campagna ? 

Here, beyond the echo of the tally-ho, I lay down on the green 
sward and gave myself up to enjoyment. IMuch was there to 
afford dehght — the brightness and beauty of the scene — the clear 
blue skv — the genial warmth of the sun, hy no means oppres- 
sive, but just giving a foretaste of his summer's might — there 
was the interest of this and other sites around — and there was 
Livy in 1113' hand. No one can thoroughh' enjot’ Italy without 
him for a companion. There are a thousand sites and scenes 
which might he passed ht’ without interest, hut which, once 
touched hy the wand of this magician, rise immediately into life 
and beaut}’. Be he more of a romancer than historian — I care 
not ; hut prize liim as among the first of Homan poets. To 
read him thus, reclming on the stmu}’ sward, nith all the influ- 

® Liv. 1. 9, 10; Dlonys. 11. , p. 101 ; Plut. Roniul. The other t^'o -svere Cienina 
and Crustumiura. 
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euces of nature congenial, ami amici the scenes he has described, 
■R'as perfect luxuiy. 

Here no sound— 

Confa^a; sonus urbis et illaitabile murmur — 

told of the proximity of the city. Home seldom, save on great 
festive occasions, raises her voice audibly. Xever does she roar 
tempestuousl}' hke London, nor buzz and rustle like Paris or 
Naples — at the most she utters what Carlyle would call, “ an 
inarticulate slumberous mumblement.” 

The City's voice itself is soft, like Solitude's," 

She is verily more “ blessed ’’ in the want than in the possession 
of the “ noise and smoke ” of Horace's time. — 

Omitte mirari beatm 

Fumum et opes strepitumque Eom®. 

Far beneath me, at the foot of the steep cliff which bounds 
Anteinnee to the north, flowed the Anio, not here the “head- 
long” stream it shows itself at Tivoli, and higher up its course," 
but gliding soberly along to lose itself in the Tiber.® Beyond 
it, stretched a long level tract of meadow-land, dotted with 
cattle ; and, bounding this, a couple of miles or more distant, 
rose another eminence crested by some building and jutting out 
from the adjoining heights till it almost overhung the Tiber. 
This was Castel Giubileo, the site of the ancient Fidence. On 
the low hills to the right, Romulus, wlien at war with tliat city, 
laid his successful ambush.’ But in the intervening plain was 
fought the desperate conflict between the Romans and the allied 
forces of the Veieiites and Fidenates, in the reign of Tullus 
Hostilius. With Livj-’s vivid page before me, it required little 
imagination to people the scene anew, and to picture the Romans 
encamped at the confluence of the streams at my feet, and the 
army of Yeii crossing the Tiber, and joining the troops of Fidemn 
in yonder plain. Tullus Hostilius marches his forces along the 
Tiber to the encounter. Hettus Fuffetius, his ally, the leader 

~ “Pntceps Anio."’ Hor. 1. Oil. 7, qui Anio inliuit in Til'erira," cf, Soiviu.s 
13. Statius, Silv. I., 5, *25. i.nl lEn. VII. (131) and Festus (v. Am- 

^ Yarro (de Ling. Lat. V, 23) says tlie iiense-s). 
name of the city -svas derived from its ^ Liv. I. Id. Dion. Hal. II., p. 11“. 
position. ‘‘Antemnie, quod ante amnem Pint. Romul. Frontin. Stiat. JI. 5, 1. 
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of the Albans, meditating treacheiy, and willing to throw his 
weight into the heavier scale, is creeiiing up the hills on the 
right, where with his army he remains a spectator of the combat, 
till fortune befriends the Romans. Here I see the Fidenates 
hying back to defend their city; and there the Ycientes are 
driven into the Tiber, or cut down in numbers on its banks. 
And I shudder to behold in imagination the terrible vengeance 
inflicted by the victorious Roman upon his treacherous all}'.' 

On the same field was fought many a bloody fight between 
the Romans and Etruscans. Here, in tlie year of Rome 317, 
the Fidenates, with their allies of Yeii and Falerii, were again 
defeated, and Lars Tolumnius, chief of the Yeientes. was slain." 
And a few years later, Mamhius JEinilius and Cornelius Cossus, 
the heroes of the former fight, routed the same foes in the same 
plain, and captured the city of Fideme.'^ Here too, .Vnnibal 
pitched his camp when he marched from Capua to .surprise the 
City.'' 

I turned to the right, and there, at the foot of the hill, the 
Ponte Salaro, a venerable relic of antiquity, spanned the Anio. 
It may be the identical structure which, in the year of Rome 
393, was the scene of many a fierce encounter between the 
Romans and Gauls encamped on oiiposite bank^ of the stream, 
and on which ^lanlius Torquattis did combat with the gigantic 
Celt who had defied the Roman host, and like another David, 
smote his Goliath to the dust.“ 

I turned to the left, and the ruins on the further bank of the 
Tiber marked the supposed site of the Castle of the Fabii; 
nearer still several crumbling towers indicated the course of the 
Flaminian Way ; and yon cave at tlie base of a clilf was the cele- 
brated tomb of the Xasones. Further down the Tiber was the 
Ponte Molle, the scene of Constantine’s battle with IMaxentius, 
and of the miracle of the flaming cross. <Jn e^•ery hand u as 
home object attracting the eye by its pictures(pie beauty, or 
exciting the mind to the contemplation of the })a'-t. 

The Ponte ISalaro is on the line of the ancient A'ia Salaria, the 
high road to Fidense. It is a very fine bridge, of three arches; 
the central one, eighty feet in span, and about thirty above the 

1 Lit. I. 27, 2S. cf. Dion. Hal. III., = Liv. IV. 32. 33, .31. 

p. 101 — 172. fior. I. 3. Val. Jlax. ’ Liv. XXVI. le. 

VII. 4. 1. Ennui', -Vnii. II. S'l, et beip Liv. VII. 2, In. .Sorv. ml TEii. tX 

A. Viet., Viv. 111., I\ . 1127. Aul. (.Toll. IX 1-3. ef. Dio Cassius, 

- Liv. IV. 17, IS, ly. Excerp. llai, tom. II. p. .".'In, 
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stream ; tlie side ones stilted, and not more than twelve feet in 
span. The structure is faced with travertine ; but this indicates 
the repairs made by Xarses in the sixth century after Christ; 
the original masomy, which is uncovered in parts, is of tufo, 
in the Etruscan style, and may possibly be of Etruscan con- 
struction ; as it may be presumed were many of the public edifices 
of Rome and her territory for the first few centuries of her 
existence. Its masomy is rusticated, and in the arrangement 
and dimensions of the blocks precisely similar to that of the 
ancient walls at Sutri, Xepi, Civita Castellana, Bieda and other 
Etruscan sites m the southern district of the land.' 

Just beyond the bridge is an ostcria, in what was once a Roman 
sepulchre, wliere he who foots it to Fideme may refresh himself 
with decent wine. The road runs through the meadows for a 
couple of miles to Castel Giubileo. In the low hills to the right 
are caves, which have been tombs. Just before Fidente, at a 
bend in the road, stands the Villa Spada, tlie height above which 
is supposed to be the site of the Villa of Phaon, the scene of 
Xero's suicide. 

The first indications of the ancient city are in the cliffs on 
the right of the road, in which are I’emains of tombs witli niches, 
and a sewer, all excavated in the rock beneath the city-walls 
— walls, I say, but none exist, and the outline of the city is to be 
traced only bj' the character of the ground and the extent of the 
fragments of pottery. The height above the tombs bears these 
unequivocal traces of bygone habitation ; and at cei’tain parts on 
the edge of the (ditfs are i-emains of opa-s inccvtiim, probably of 
some Roman villa. The hill of Castel Giubileo, on the other 
hand, has also formed part of the city, and its steep, lofty, and 
isolated character leaves little room to doubt that here was the 
Arx of Fidenaw A farm-house now crests its summit, raised to 
that elevation for protection, not from man’s attack, but from 
a more insidious foe, the malaria of the Camiiagua. The ancient 
Via Salaria, whose course the modern road follows, passed 
between these two eminences, as does the railroad, that is, 
through the very heart of Fideme. In the (diff beneath the 
larm-house is another tomb. The whole face of the steep, when 
1 first visited it, was frosted over with the bloom of wild pear- 
trees, and tinted with the fiowers of the Judas-tree — ■ 

Tills 1)1-1. Mown up in i>''rtinn now rtTiui ning of blie nneient 

when (f,iril)iMi w;!" tlneatcnin^' Koino, .iiid striigture. 
lEl■^ I'een relmilt, piers Tcing tUe only 
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One white empurpled shower 
Of mingled blossoms." 

Had tlie whole of the city heen comprelieiuled on this height^ 
it would be easy to mider.stand Livy’s description; “the city, 
lofty and well-foi’tified, could not he taken by assault; ” " hut as. 
it also covered the opposite eminence, the walls which united them 
must have descended in two places, almost to the level of the 
plain. These were the vulnerable points of Fideme, and to them 
was perhaps owing its frequent capture. It seems probable, from 
the nature of the position, that the earliest town was confined to 
the height of Castel Giuhileo. Yet, in this case, Fidenas would 
scarcely answer the description of Dionysius, who says, “ it was 
a great and iiopulous city ” in the time of llomulus,*^ This was 
doubtless meant in a comparative sense, in reference to the neigh- 
bouring towns. I’ideme, however, could never ha-s-e heen of great 
size or importance. It was little more than two miles in circuit. 
Its vicinity to and frequent contests with Home gave it a pro- 
minence in histoi’y, to which, from its inferior size and power, it 
was haixllj' entitled. 

Making the circuit of Castel Giuhileo, you are led round till 
you meet the road, where it issues from the hollow at the 
northern angle of the cit\'.® Besides the tombs which are found 
on both sides of the southern promontory of the city, there is 
a cave, running far into the rock, and branching off into several 
chambers and passages. Fideme, like Veil, is said to have been 
taken by a mine ; ^ and this cave might be siqiposed to indicate 
the spot, had not Livy stated that the cuiiicuhis was on the 
opposite side of Fideme, where the cliffs were loftiest, and that 
it was carried into the Arx. 

The chief necropolis of Fideme was probably on the heights to 
the north-east, called Poggio de’ Sette Bagni, where are a number 
of caves ; and here, also, are traces of quarries, 2ierhaps those of 
the soft rock for which Fideme was famed in ancient times,’ 

The ruin of Fidena’ is as comiilete as that of Antemnio. The 
hills on which it stood are now bare and desolate ; the she^iherd 
tends his flocks on its slojies, or the idough furrows its bosom. 
Its walls have utterly disapiieared ; not one stone remains on 

‘ Liv. IV. ’2’J. more exi)rc.s>ly l*y Li%y (IV, *2:^' 

^ Dion. Hal. II., p. IDI. * Liv. loc. eit. Dinny-ius (HI., ]>. 1S(^ 

^ Tins is tlie steepest ainl mo>t iin- mentions a jnior capture of Fifli a.-p Pv 

pregnable side of Fideme, and as such i-i Ancus Martius ly incan'^ of ,a r'.'.'irnhis. 

referral to by Dionysius \V., j). olni, ami - Vitruv. II. 7. Tiiii. XXXVI. 
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anotlier, and the broken pottery and the tombs around are the 
sole evidences of its existence. Yet, as Xibby observes, “few 
ancient cities, of which few or no vestiges remain, have had the 
good fortune to have their sites so well determined as Fidense.” 
Its distance of forty stadia, or five miles from Home, mentioned 
by Dionysius,® and its position relative to Veii, to the Tiber, and 
to the confluence of the Anio with that stream, as set forth by 
Livy,^ leave not a doubt of its true site. 

The history of Fidenre is a series of struggles with Eome, of 
captures and rebellions, if the eflbrts of a people to free them- 
selves from a foreign and unwelcome yoke may be thus designated. 
We have no less than eight distinct captures of it recorded.^ Divy 
sneeringly remarks, “it was almost more often captured than 
attacked.”® It was first taken by Romulus, and by him made a 
Roman colony; and such it continued, save at intervals when it 
threw off the 3 'oke, till its final capture and destruction in the 
\'ear of Rome 328.^ Its destruction was an act of policy on the 
part of Rome. She had experienced so much annoyance from the 
towns in her immediate neighbourhood, especially from Fidente, 
which she had subdued again and again, and re-colonised with 
Romans, but which, from the hostiliW c>f the Etruscan inhabi- 
tants, was ever a thorn in her side, that to rid herself of these 
foes at her veiy gates, she destroyed or suffered to fall into decay 
Fidenm, Antemna?, Veii, and other towns of the Camjmgna. 
The destruction of Fidente was complete, and in after ages its 
desolation became a bye-word. 

Gabiis tlesertior ntque 
Fidenis vicus ■* 

Yet its site seems to have been inhabited in the time of Cicero,'' 
and still later it was a village, or more probabh' onlv the site of 
some private villa. ^ Under the Empire it seems to h;ive risen in 

’ Dion. Hal. I[., p. lid; III , p, ifij ■ neighbouring; people, suddenly rising, and 
■and X,, p. (118. Stralio 1"., p. ’280. striking Midi temu- into the Konians, tha(, 

Liv. I. 14, 27: I\’., 17, 21, 31, .32, they commenioi jted the event ever after bv 
33, 34 ; see also Diony.-ius III. pp. lij.l, a public fe.stival ou the Xone"! of Julv, called 
181, Ibl, 1'.'3. l’o;ulitiiLda” or “ 1‘opUfuma.” Vane 

■’ See the Appendix to tliis Chapter. de L. L. VI 18. Jhicmb. Saturn. III. 2. 

® Liv. It. 32, — projie siepiu.s captas Dionv-ius, however ill., p. IIS), give- a 
quam oiqiugnatas. .liHerent version of the origin of this 

^ Florus il. 12 1 siieak.s of it as having fe-tival. 
heen hurnt by its inhabit.ints. Yet not " llor. I, Epist. XI 7. 
many years after, slioitly after tlio Gauls Cic. de Leg. Avoir. II. 3?. 

had evacuated Rmuc, we hear of the Fi.le- ' .Strabo V., pp. 223 2j0. 
nates, in conjunction with some of the 

i; 2 
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importance, for an ainpliitheatre of wood was erected there, in the 
reign of Tiberius, which gave way during the jierformance, and 
twenty, or as some accounts sa}', fifty thousand persons were 
mutilated or crushed to death by its ruins. It must not, how- 
ever, be supposed that such was the population of Fiden.e in 
those times, for Tacitus states that a great concourse had Hocked 
thitlier from Rome, the more abundant from the propinquity of 
the place." 

Though there are few local antiquities — little more than asso- 
ciations of the olden time — remaining at Fideme, the sceneiy 
should alone be sufficient to attract the visitor to the spot. From 
these heights you look down on “ the yellow Tiber ” winding 
through the gi-een valley — rafts floating down its stream, and 
buffaloes on its sandy hanks, slaking their thirst, or revelling in 
its waters. That opening in the cliffs on its opposite hank is the 
glen of the Cremera, whose waters, oft dyeing the Tiber with 
crimson, t(dd the Fidenates of the struggles between their kins- 
men of Yeii and the common foe. Those ruins on the cliff above 
the glen are supposed to mark the site of the Castle of the Fabii, 
that band of heroes, who, like Leonidas and his Spartans, devoted 
themselves to their countiy, and fell in her cause. Further, in 
the same direction, yon distant tree-capt mound points out the 
site of Veii ; it is the tumulus of Yaecareccia. On the high 
ground to the left may be recognised the palace at Isola Farnese, 
and the inn of La Storta ; and the solitary towers at intervals 
between this and Rome, mark the line of the Yia Cassia. There 
you see the undulating heights around the lake of Bracciano ; and 
the grey head of the Ciminian beyond ; the tufted cone of Monte 
Musino ; and that pyramid of Xature's raising, Soracte, rarely 
now snow-capt as in days of yore, but towering in dark and lonely 
grandeur from the plain. I>o you seek for snow ? — turn to the 
range of Apennines, whose frozen masses are glittering like ice- 
bergs in the sun, piled above nearer and darker heights, among 
which Monte Gennaro, the “Lucretilis ameenus ’’ of Horace, stands 
prominent ; and at its feet Tivoli, ever dear to the poet — 

*• Sit mea' sedes utiuam senectai 1 — 

sparkles out from the dense olive-groves. There, wliere tlu' 
purple range sinks to the plain, “ cool Pi'Eeneste ” climbs the 
steep with her Cyclopean walls. Here, as your eye swee])s over 


- Tacit. Aun. iv. G2, 63 ; cf. Sueton, Tilier. -1<*. 
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the bare Canipagna, it passes the site of many a city, renowned 
in the early history of Italj’, hut now, like Fideiiie and Antemnse, 
in utter desolation, and lost to the common eve.^ And there, on 
the slo2)e of the Alban, that most graceful of mountains, with its 
soft bowing outlines and long drawn swells, still brightened by 
towns — once stood Alba, the fostermother, and rival of liome ; 
Tusculum with its noble villas and its Academy, where the 
greatest of Eomans lived, wrote, debated, taught, and where 

Still the eloiruent air breathes, burns, with Cicero ; ” — 

and from its highest peak shone the Temple of Jove, the common 
shrine of the Latin cities, a worthy altar to the King of Heaven. 
Then, after again sweeping the surface of the wide Camjragna, 
strewn in this quarter with league-long lines of ruined aqueducts, 
with crumbling tombs, and many a monument of Homan gran- 
deur, your eye reaches at length the Imperial City herself. She 
is in great part concealed by the intervening Pincian, but you 
catch sight of her most jirominent buildings — the innnacled 
statues of St. John Tiateran, the tower and cupulas of Sta. Maria 
Maggiore, and the vast dome of St. Peter’s ; and you look in 
imagination on the rest from the brow of Monte Mario, which rises 
on the right, crested with dark cnqu'esses and snow-white villas. 


APPENDIX TO CHAPTER III. 

Xo!!:. 

FiIiEX.E was taken, Ist. by Koiaulu.s, wlio iiiirsucd the ruuteil eitizeii.s 
within the gates. Liv. I., 14 ; Jlinii. Ilal. II., p. 11(1 ; i’lut. Ifuniul. 

The Had time by Tulliis Hostilius, who reduced it by fniniiie. Finn. 
Hal. III., p. 172. 

The 3rd liyAiicus ilartius, by menus of a ftiiiiriiliii!. Dion. Hal. III., p. Isp. 

The 4th by Tanpiinius ITiscits, by storm. Dion. Ilal. III., ji. 1'J4. 

The btli in the year of Borne 2.7(1, by the Con.suls Valerius I’oplieola, and 
Lucretius Tricipitinus. also by storm, Dion. Hal. V. p. 3K>. 

The Gtli in the year 2,7(j, by the Consul Largius Flavus. by famine. Dion. 
Hal. V., p. o2;7. 

The Till in the year 31'J, by tlie l>ietator A. Seiviiius Priscus, by means of 
a cunii Liv. li'.. 22. 

The Stb. .iiul last time, in the year 321(. by the Dictator Ham. Hhiiilins 
Mnmertinus. in the .same m.mner ns it was liist taken by llomidtts (Liv. IV., 
34), though Florus (L, 12) says it was .set on fire by its own citizens. 

* Pliny (HI. to enumerates fifty-three luaiiiing — iiitiriin: sine vestv/iis ; among 

towns of ancient Litium, which in his day them were Antemna- and Fidena^. 
had utterly perished, without a tiaee re- 



CHAPTER IV. 

MONTE MUSING AND LAGO DI BEACCIANO. 

Xor rough nor barren are the wimling ways 

Of lioav antiquity, but strewed with flowers. — T, Waktox. 

On Lough XeagVs Uanks as the fisherman strays, 

^Vhen the clear cold eve’s declining, 

He sees the round towers of other <lays 

In the wave beneath him shining. — M ooke. 

The next Etruscan town of any note in liistory northward from 
Yeii was Sutrium, but there is an intervening district, containing 
several sites of that antiquity, whicli merit the traveller’s atten- 
tion. Moreover, this district possesses much geological interest, 
for it contaiirs no less than four extinct craters, three of them 
now lakes, and one, the Lago Bracciano, the largest sheet of 
water in Etruria after the Thrasr inene and the “ great Yolsinian 
mere.” 

The high-road northwards from Storta jmrsues the line of the 
ancient Yia Cassia, of which I was unpleasantly reminded by the 
large blocks of basalt which had formed the aircient pavement, 
and were now laid at inteiwals by the side of the road — proli 
pmdor ! — to be ilacadamised for the coirvenieirce of modern 
travellers. This is, alas, too often the case in Italy, where the 
sphit of utihtarianism is fully rife. If a relic of antiquitj' be 
convertible into cash, whether by sale or by exhibition, it meets 
with due attention ; but when this is not the case, nobodj- cares 
to preserve it — the v^ery terms in which it is mentioned are those 
of contempt — it is \l pontaccio — or, le vuiraccia — and “worth 
nothing ; ” or, if it can be turned to any account, how'ever base, 
the most hoary anti(piity will avail it nought. Stones are torn 
from the spots the}' have occupied twenty, or five-and-twenty 
centuries, where they seiwed as corroborations of history, as 
elucidations of national customs, as evidences of long extinct 
civilisation, and as landmarks to the antiquary — they are torn 
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thence to be turned to some vile puipose of domestic or general 
convenience. This is not an evil of to-day. It existed under 
the old governments of the Peninsula as fully as under that of 
Yicti)!’ Emmanuel. Let us hope that a government which pro- 
fesses to reverence and prize memorials of the past, will put a 
stop to such barbarous siioliations and peiversions ; or the 
ancient monuments of Italian greatness will ere long exist in 
history alone. 

Just after leaving La Storta, a road branches to the lefttow'ards 
Pracciano and its Lake. It follows nearL the line of the ancient 
Via Clodia, -which ran through Sabate, Blera, and Tuscania, to 
Losa. The first station on that "Way beyond Yeii -was Careia;, 
fifteen miles from Rome, represented by the ruined and utterly 
deserted, but highly picturesque, village of Galera, which stands 
■on a cliff-bound rock, ^vashed by the Arrone, about a mile off 
the modern road. The only mention of Careiaj is made by 
ITontinus and the Itineraries, and there is no record of an 
Etruscan population here, jet there are said to be remains of 
ancient -avails on the r\'est of the to-wn, and Etruscan tombs in the 
cliffs around.^ The modern to^Yn dates from the eleventli 
century, and -uas a possession of the Orsini family, whose 
abandoned castle -^vith the tall camj^anilc form the most pro- 
minent features in this scene of i»icturesque desolation. 

Two miles beyond La Storta bring you to the Osteria del 
Fosso, a lonely way- side inn. The stream here crossed is that 
of I due Fossi, which -ivashes the -western walls of Yeii. In the 
wood-hung cliffs around are traces of Etruscan tombs, iiart of the 
necropolis of that city. 

Seven miles more over the bare undulating Campagna to 
Baccano, the ancient Ad Baccanas, a place like many others in 
Italy, known to us onlj^ through the Itineraries, once a Boman 
2Iutittlo, and now a modern post-house, situated in a deep hollow, 
originally the crater of a volcano, and afterwards a lake, but 
drained in ancient times, by emissaries cut through the encircling 
hills'. At the eighteenth milestone is one, cut through the rocky 
soil to the depth of about twenty feet, -^vliich Gell seems to think 
may have been formed in ancient times, but I believe it to be 
modern, and the work of the CJhigi family, the territorial lords of 
Baccano." 

* Front, de Aqused. 11., p. 4S. (jell, fnmul that after receiving one or two 
II. I-. Galeria. Kibhy II., p. 92. streamlets, it loses altogether its artificial 

- I followed it for some di-tanee, and character, .iiid so continues till it finds 
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Nothing like the Alban Emissary now exists in the hollow. 
On the height however towards Home there are several ciiniciili, 
whicli drain the water from an upper basin of the crater. They 
are carried through Monte Lupolo, a loft}' jiart of the crater rim. 
Here are also a number of holes in the upper part of the hill, 
said to be of great depth, and called by the peasants “poc?;,” 
or wells ; probably notbing more than shafts to the emissaries. 
It was these passages that were mistaken by Zanclii for the 
ctinicidus of Camillus, and which led him to regard this as the 
site of ancient Yeii. 

The lake is now represented by a stagnant pond in the marshy 
bottom of the crater, which makes Baccaiio one of the most fertile 
spots in all Italy— in malaria. Fortunately for the landlord of 
La I’osta, summer is not the travelling season, or his inn would 
boast its fair reputation in vain. This neighbourhood in the 
olden time was notorious for I'obbers, so that the “ Hiversoriinn 
Bacchame ” passed into a proverb.'^ Ijet the traveller still be 
wary; though he be in no peril of assault, he may yet fall a victim 
to some ‘perfidus caupo, who thirsting for foreign si)oil “ expects 
his evening iirey.” In the ridge of the surrounding hills are 
several gaps, marking the spots by which ancient roads entered 
the crater. On Monte Ilazzano, the hill above Baccano, are 
some ruins called, on dubious authority, Fannm Bacchi — though 
it is probable that the Boman derived its name from some 

such shrine. There is a large cave on the said Mount, which is 
vulgarly believed to contain hidden treasures. From the hills of 
Baccano, travellers coming from Florence are supposed to get 
their first view of Rome. But the dome of >St. Peter’s may be 
distinctly seen in the Camimgna horizon, from the Tlonte Cimino, 
a distance of forty miles, or twice as far as Baccano. 

Two miles to the noith of Baccano, and to the right of the 
road to Florence, lies Campagnano ; the first view of which, with 
Soracte in the back-ground, is highly picturesque. It is a place 
of some size and imijortance, com2)ai'ed to other villages of the 
Camj^agna, and its position, and some caves in the neighbour- 
hood, seem to mark it as of Etruscan origin. A few Roman 
remains are to be seen in the streets. 


a natural vent from the crater at Madonna 
del Sorbo, three miles to the south-east of 
Baccano, where it forms one of tlje sources 
of the Cremera. I observed other deei> 
clefts opening upon it, and lunning 
towards the mountains in the same <{uaitt*r; 


but, as they all sink towards the lake, 
they cannot be emissaries : they are eitlier 
natural clefts, or tliey have been sunk ftir 
roatls. 

Demjister, do Etrur. Beg. IL, p. 161. 
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From C'amiiagnano a path runs eastward, first through vine- 
yards, and then across a wide valley of corn, to Scrofano, five 
miles distant. This is a small secluded village, also of 
Etruscan origin, for the clifts around it, especially to the west, 
are full of tombs ; among them are several colutuhavia. It lies at 
the foot of Monte Musino, that curious tufted hill which is seen 
from every jiart of the Campagna, and is thought to have been 
the site of ancient religious rites. The name Musino is generally 
supposed to be a corruption of the Ara Miitice, which was in the 
territory of Veii,^ though some place the Ara at Belmonte, nearer 
the Flandnian M’ay.'’ The hill is conical, of volcanic formation, 
the lower slopes being composed of ashes and scoriie, strewed with 
blocks of lava. It is ascended by broad terraces leading spirally 
to the summit, on which are the remains of a large circular 
structure, which, Gell suggests, may have been the Altar. There 
is also a large cavern near the summit, reported, like that of Monti' 
Razzaiio, to contain great treasures ; access to which is said to be 
debarred by an iron grating — so far within the mountain, however, 
that no one can pretend to have seen it. The clump of oaks and 
chestnuts which tirfts the hill-top, is sacred from the axe, thougli 
the wood on the slopes is cut from time to time ; and the only 
explanation of this which I could obtain, was, that the said cliimi) 
preserves Scrofano from the sea-wind, which is deemed unhealthy, 
and that, were it cut, the wind, instead of pursuing its course 
at a great elevation, would descend upon the devoted village. ** 
This seems so unsatisfactory, that I cannot but regard it as a 
modern explanation of an ancient custom, the meaning of which 
has been lost in the lapse of ages and the change of religious 
faith. The immunity of the clumj) is in all probability a relic of 
the ancient reverence for a sacred grove. Gell justly remarks of 
the artificial terraces round this hill and the building on the sum- 
mit, that this extraordinary labour can only be accounted for by 
concluding the place was sacred. The analogy, indeed, of the 
winding road still extant, which led to the temple of Jupiter 


Hill. II. 9S. Deuip-ster ^Etr. Reg. II. 
p. thinks it should have been si)elt 
** Murciie,’' Murcia or ^lurtia being 
another name for the Etruscan Yenim. 
Tertulliaii, de Spect. cap. Vlil. Flmy 
^XV. 36) derives the name of Murcia from 
the uiyitle, %\hich was saciod to that 
Aiioddess — ara veins fuit Yeneri Myrteie, 
quam nunc Murcmiu vucaiit. Accoriling 


to the same writer ill. OSt tlie soil at the 
Arte ^lutioe was so peculiarly tenaciou>» 
that whatever v/as thrust in i luild not be 
extracted. Xardiiii iVeio Aiitico, p. 26ii) 
a.-stei'ts that the .same phenomenon is to be 
ob-seived on tbe slope.s oi .Muiite Mu-sino. 

Westphal, Rom. Kaiup , p. 135. 

® Gelid., p. 166) giNe-s another version 
of this belief. 
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Latialis on tlie summit of tlie Alban Mount, is sufficient authority 
for such a conclusion. The terraces here, however, are too broad 
for simple roads ; the lower being sixt}', the upper forty feet in 
breadth. Gell imagines them to have been formed for the Salii, 
-or for the augurs of Yeii — the rites of tlie former consisting in 
dancing or rimning round the altar. The local tradition is, that 
the Monte was the citadel of Yeii," though that city is confessed 
to he at least six miles distant, and it has hence received its vulgar 
ainiellation of La Fortezza; and the cave is believed to be, tlie 
mouth of Camillus’ cunicuhis. The said cuiiicidus is also to be 
seen — so say the village oracles — at a siiot two miles distant, on 
the way to Isola Farnese, called Monte Sorriglio (or Soviglio), in 
a subterranean passage, wide enough for two waggons to pass, 
which runs eight miles under gi-ound to Prima Porta, on the 
Flaminiau Y^ay, where Camillus is pronounced to have com- 
menced his mine. These things are only worthy of mention as 
indicative of the state of local antiquarian knowledge, which the 
traveller should ever mistrust. 

In summer it is no easy matter to reach the summit of IMonte 
Musino, on account of the dense thickets which cover its slopes. 
The view it commands, however, will repay any trouble in the 
ascent, which is easiest from Scrofano, whence the summit may 
he a mile distant. The most direct road to Scrofano from Rome 
is by the Yia Flaniinia, which must be left to the right about a 
mile or more beyond Borghettaccio, where a path pursues the 
baidis of a stream up to the village. It may also be reached 
through Formello, either dii-ectly from the site of Yeii, whence it 
is six, miles distant, or by a path which leaves the modern Yia 
Cassia at the Osteria di Merluzzo, near the sixteenth milestone. 
From this spot it is about six miles to Scrofano. 

The ancient name of Scrofano is quite unknown. Its present 
appellation has no more dignified an origin than a sow {srrofa — 
2)ossibly from an ancient family of that name),® as appears from 
the arms of the town over one of the gateways, which disj^laj' 
that unclean animal under a figure of San Biagio, the “Protector" 


^ Tills tradition is probably owing to the 
lecorded opinion of (Jluveriiis (Itai. Ant., 
II., p. 530), that Scrofano was the site of 
.ancient Veii. Such traditions generally 
originate with the priest.s, who often dabble 
in antiquarian matters, though rarely to 
the advancement of science, being too 
Tuuch swayed by local joejudices, — and 


their dirtum is naturally accepted by their 
tiocks. AVlio, indeed, should gainsay it ? 
“In a nation of blind men, the one-eyed 
man is king,” says the Spanish jiroverb. 

Nibby (III. p. 77) records a derivation, 
which, as he says, “is not to be despised ; '* 
—certainly not, if Monte ^Musino w'ere 
hallowed ground— tferofano, a mcro fano. 
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of the place. Almost the only relic of early times is a Eoman 
cij^pus of marble under the Palazzo SeiTaggi. 

T’rom Baccano, two tracks, cut in ancient times in the lip of 
the crater-lake, and retaining vestiges of Eoman pavement, run 
westward to the lonesome little lakes of Straeeiacap])a, and Mar- 
tignano (Lacus Alsietinus), and thence continue to the spacious 
one of Bracciano (Lacus Sahatinus); branching to the right to 
Trevignano and Oriolo, and to the left to Anguillara and Brac- 
ciano. ^ 

The lake of Bracciano (Lacus Sahatinus), like ever}- other in 
this district of Italj', is the crater of an extinct volcano. It is 
nearly twent}' miles in circuit, and though without islands, or 
other very striking features, is not deficient in beauty. 

Sabate, which gives its name to the lake, is not mentioned as 
an Etruscan town, though it was probably of that anticpiity.^ 
It must have stood on or near the lake, though its jirecise site 
lias been matter of dispute. By some it has been thought to 
have occupied the site of Bracciano, but at that town there are 
no vestiges or even traditions of anthpiity, the earliest mention 
of it in history being of the fourteenth century. Some liave 
supposed it to have stood on the easteim shore, while others take 
it to be the city mentioned by Sotion as engulfed of old beneath 
the waters of the lake." It has been reserved for M. Ernest 
Desjardins, a learned and enterprising Frenchman, who has 
taken great jiains to trace out the stations on the Vise Clodia 
and Cassia, to determine its true site. This is at Trevignano, 
a little village on the northern shore of the lake, lying at the 
foot of a rock of basalt, now crested by a mediieval tower. ^ 

jM. Desjardins has arrived at this conclusion, both hi’ carefull}' 
working out the iiosition of Sabate from the Itineraries, and by 
finding early Etruscan remains on the spot. He noticed, on issu- 


The “Sabatia stagiia’" of Silius Italicus 
{VIII., 492) prohalily inclutlcd the neigh- 
I'ouring lakelets of Mai-tigaano anti Strac- 
•ciacapi'a. 

1 The earliest mention of it is in the year 
367, after the fall of Veil and Falerii, when 
the conquered territory was given to the 
Etruscans "who had favoured Home in the 
contest, and four new tribes, one called 
Sabatina, were formed. Liv. VI. 4, 5. 
Fest V. Sabatina. The town, in fact, is 
not named except in the Peutingerian Table ; 
but there can be no doubt of its existence. 

* C’luver II. p. 524. NU'by I. p. 325. 


Holstenius (ad Cluver. p. 44) and "West- 
}ihal (p, 15b) point out soiue ruins at a 
spot more than a mile beyond Biacciauo, 
near S. ^Marciano or S. Lilerato, as those 
of Sabate, but ^ihhy decLiros them to be 
the remains of a lloiiuiu villa of the earlv 
Empire. 

?^otion (de Mir. Font.) says a town was 
swallowed up by tliis lake, and that many 
foundations and temples and statues might 
be seen in its clear depths. 

3 Tlie discovery is recuded in the Ann. 
Inst. 1859, pp. 34—60. 
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ing from the gate of the village facing tlic west, the only gate now 
remaining, a large fragment of walling of squared blocks of rather 
regular masoniw, which he <leclarcs to be in iierfect conformity 
with the Etruscan fortifications of Cortona and IVrugia.^ This 
masonry, which is in'obably of basalt or other hard volcanic 
stone, proves the existence of an Etruscan town on this spot, 
and as there are no other such remains on the shores of the 
lake, there can be no doubt that here stood Sabate. 

At the Bagni di Vicarello, three miles beyond, there are 
abundant remains of Imperial times, vilbis and baths, which 
mark the site of the Aqme Apollinares.' Here in 1852, in 
clearing out the reservoir of the ancient batlis, a most interest- 
ing discovery was made of a large collection of copper coins from 
the earliest les rude and <('S eiijnutuiii of Etruria down to the 
money of the Empire ; as well as of sundry silver vases— all 
votive oft’erings, now preserved in tlie Kirclierian Museum at 
liome. 

The Forum Clodii is generally supposed to have stood at Oriuolo, 
but M. Desjardins places it on the hill above S. Jaberato, on the 
west of the lake, where are some extensive Boman remains. Dn 
the ancient road, between this and Bieda stands the ruined town 
or castle of Ischia, supposed, but on no autlmrity, to be one of 
the Novem Pagi of anticpiity.® 

I retain pleasurable reminiscences of a midsummer ramble on 
the shores of this lake. My path ran lirst over flats of corn, 
then falling beneath the sickle — next it led through avenues of 
mulberries, whitening the ground with their showered fruit, while 


■* Nilfby (III. V- 287; haJ }iieviuufsly 
&u8peeted this to he i\n Etruscan site from 
this fragment of ancient iniisonry, wliicli 
he described as composed “ of irregularly 
squared blocks, joined together as in the 
walls of Cullatia, Ardea, and other very 
ancient cities.” iles-jardins (o]). cit. p. 
46) finds fault with this descriiition, and 
declares there is not the lea^t reseniblance 
between this fragment and the walls of 
the Latin towns on the south of the Tiber. 
I cannot add my testimony in this in.stunce, 
the walling liaviug escaped my observation 
w hen I passed that way ; but I can recon- 
cile these conriicting descriptions by the 
authoiity of another French antiquary, 
who describes the walls of Ardea as com- 
posed ‘‘ of enormous blocks cut in regular 
X'arallelograms, and put together without 


cement, like those in the wails of Volteira, 
Foxmlonia, Cosa, or liuscllie. I measured 
Muue of these blocks, which are as much 
as •i metres in length.” A’oel des Vergers, 
Etruiie, L, p. 18:^. 

Desjardins, Anil. In.>t. 18 j 9, bl>* 34— 
fid The fact is determined lieyoiul a doubt 
by a number of dedicatory inscription, s in 
honour of AjjoIIo found on the 

** Westphal (p. lo7) thinks the Novem 
Tagi are rextresented by the neighbouring 
sites of Viano, Ischia, Agliola, Daiberano, 
&c. Dut this is mere conjecture. The 
only mention of them is by Pliny (X. 11. 
III. S), who x>Iaces them in his list of 
Etruscan towns between Nepet and I’ra,'- 
fectiim Claudia Foroclodii, but as his list 
is alphabetical, it gives us no clue to their 
position. 
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the whole wtrij) of shore wiis covered with the richest tessellation 
of wheat, hemp, maize, flax, melons, artichokes, overshadowed 
hy vines, olives, fiog, and other fruit trees, intermingling with 
that “ gracious prodigality of Nature,” which almost dispenses 
with labour in these sunny climes — and then it passed the hamlet 
of Trevignano and the wrecks of Homan luxury at Bagni di 
Yicarello, and climbed the heights above, where cultivation ceases, 
and those forest aristocrats, the oak, the beech, and the chestnut, 
liold undisputed sway. From this height the eye revels over the 
broad blue lake, the mirror of Italiiin heavens, — 

“ It the nzure time of June, 

AVhen the skies are deep in the stainless noon — *’ 

reflecting, on one shore, the cliff-i)erched towns of Anguillara 
and Bracciano — the latter dominated by the turretted mass of its 
feudal castle — and on the other, the crumbling tower of Trevig- 
nano, backed by the green mountain-pyramid of Bocca Roraana. 
But the glassy surface of the lake doAs not merely mirror remains 
of the olden time, for in its clear depths, it is said, may still be 
seen the ruins of former days, on certain parts of its shores. 
There is no doubt that the waters are now higher than in ancient 
times — proof of which may be seen in a mass of Roman reticu- 
lated work off the shore near Yicarello ; and in the fact recorded 
bvNibby and Desjardins, that the ancient road between that place 
and Trevignano is now submerged for a considerable distance. 

APPENDIX TO CHAPTER lY. 

Xorr. 

Tlie stations and distances on tlic Vi.i C'lodia arc tlius g'ive-n by tin; 
Itineraries. 
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THE AMPHITHEATRE OF SCTRI, FROM THE E^■TRA^TE. 


CHAPTER Y. 


STITm.—SUTItlU-V. 

Gruiuineum camimm, quern colliluis uniUrjiic curvis 
Cingebant .silviu ; luediaque in valle tbeatn 
Circus erat. Virg. 

Imagiiuire aini'hitheatruni .... quale sola reruni natura possit effingore. 

Pun. Epist. 

It was a briglit but cool morning in October, when I left the 
comfortless inn of Baccano, and set out for Sutri. The wind 
blew keenly in my teeth ; and tlie rich tints of the trees wherever 
thej- ajipeared on the undulating 2’hun, and the snow on the 
loftiest jieaks of the Ax^ennines, proved that autumn was fast 
giving jjlace to winter. 

About four miles from Baccano on the Via Cassia is Le Sette 
Yeiie, a lonely inn in the midst of an open country. It is one of 
the hugest and most comfortable hotels between Florence and 
Borne, on the Siena road. Close to it is an ancient Boman 
bridge of a single arch, in excellent jireseiu ation. 

The next jdace on the Via Cassia three miles beyond Sette 
Yeiie, is ilonteiMsi, which does not aj)pear to liavc been an Ftrus- 
can site. It is commanded by a conical height, called Monte di 
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Lucchetti, crested with some ruins of the middle ages. The 
view from it well repays the small difficulty of the ascent ; for it 
commands the wide sea-like Campagna — Soracte, a rocky islet in 
the midst, lorded over by the snow-capt Apennines — the sharp 
wooded peak of Rocca Romana on the one hand, and the long' 
sweeping mass of the Ciminian on the other. 

Monterosi has tw(j inns, both wretched. L'Angelo is said to 
be the better. Of La Posta I have had unpleasant experience, — 
animus mcminisse Itorret ! Hence there is a carriageable road fol- 
lowing the line of the old Via Cassia to Hutri, the ancient Sutrium, 
seven or eight miles distant;' but as very inferior accommodation 
is to be had there, the traveller who would take more than a 
passing glance at that site had better drive on to Roncigiione, 
and visit it thence. 

Soon after descending from TIonterosi, and after passing a 
small dreary lake and crossing a stream of lava, the road divides ; 
the right branch leading northward to Nepi, Narni and Perugia ; 
the other, which is the Siena road, running in a direct line to 
Roncigiione, Avhich, as it lies on the lower slope of tlie Ciminian, 
is visible at a considerable distance. In truth, it bears unite an 
imposing appearance, with its buildings stretcliing nj) the sh^pe, 
and its white domes gleaming out from the womled liill. The 
celebrated castle-palace of Capraruola, the ch/'f-d'ieuvre of Vignola, 
also adorns the slope of the Ciminian a few miles to tlie right. 

But the beauties of Roncigiione are not to be seen from a 
distance. The town is romantically situated on the brink of a 
deep ravine, with precipit()us cliffs, in which many caverns, 
originally sepulchres, mark the site of an Etruscan town.' Its 
memorv and name, however, have utterly perished. ^Roncigiione 
has verv tolerable accommodation; even a choice of hotels — the 
Acpiila Xera and the Posta — and the traveller will do well to 


^ The distance of Sutrium from Kome 
wa-s thirty-three milo". 

Via Ca«<ia 

Itixerary of rErxixr.EKiAx 

AxT‘n\ixi>. Table. 

11 illl.l lu-lU.l 

lUeLMiid'^i r XX r. Ad .'iextiimiM.p. vr. 


Sutrio XIL \ ein-, A I. 

Forum CuF-i XL Aacanas A Till. 

Sutrio XII. 

Vieo Atatrini ( Vff. > 

Foio Ca.''^d nil. 


Its present dhtance i« rhirty-tvn niilr--^ 
hut the nieasuremeiit is tak-.n from tlie 
iiiodein it.ite, u mile from tlie Fonmi, y lioncfy 
tlie di'^taiiee-' wcie aneieiitly c ilefilated. 

- “ Xot far from Capraruola,” '^ays 
T>!»nari<iti lAIicliael Antiehi's nei'liewi, “I 
siw an KtiTwaii iii-ri iptian in letteis 
aliiinst tliree feet hiidi. eai-wd in the m.-k, 
thi"u:^h which the in, id to Sutii (,i> I 
under^toodi is cut, hut on account of the 
Inftm.'-s of the .'•ite tlLtru-tin^^ my copy, 
I do Rot venture t' ^Tftj it,” p. t'S, ap. 
Demp^t. II. 
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make it his head-quarters for excursions to Sutri, whicli lies 
about three miles to the south. It must he confessed, how- 
ever, that the road to it is wretched en<m‘j;h, and if it resemble 
the ancient approaches to the town, it would incline us to 
believe that the proverb ire Siitriuin (to be jirompt) was applied 
ironicalh'. 

Like most of the ancient towns in Southern Etruria, Sutrium 
stood on a plateau (if rock, at the point of junction of two of the 
deep ravines which furrow the plain in all directions,^ being 
united to the main-land of the plain only by a narrow neck. 
The extent of the town, therefore, was circumscribed ; the low 
but steep elilYs which formed its natural fortifications forbade 
its extension into the ravines. Yeii, whose citadel occupied a 
similar position, crossed the isthmus, and swelled out over the 
adjoining table-land, just as Home soon ceased to be confined 
to the narrow plateau of the Palatiiie. But the same principle of 
growth seems not to have existed in Sutrium, and the town 
appears never to have extended beyond the limits prescribed by 
nature. It was thus precluded from attaining the dignity of a 
first-rate city, yet on account of its situation and strong natural 
position it was a place of much importance, especially after the 
fall of Veil, when it was celebrated as one of “the keys and 
gates of Etruria;” (claustra portaeque Etruriie) ; Nepete, a town 
similarly situated, being the other.^ .Vs a fortress, indeed, 
Sutrium seems to have been maintained to a late period, long 
after the neighbouring Etruscan cities had been destroyed. 

The modern town occupies the site of tlie ancient, and is pro- 
bably composed of the same materials. Not that any of the ancient 
Sutria techi are extant, but the blocks of tufo of which the houses 
are constructed, niaj' well have been hewn by Etruscan hands. 
Every one who knows the Italians, is aware that they never cut 
fresh materials, when they have a quarry of ready-hewn stones to 
their hands. The columns and fragments of sculpture here and 
there imbedded in the walls of houses, prove that the remains of 
Roman Sutrium at least were thus applied. There are some fine 
fragments of the ancient walls on the south side of the town, and 
not a few sewers opening in the cliffs beneath them. 

^ Tlie ^'rounil in the neighliourliood of however, tholes it among the oitie-s of 
Sutri is miii-h broken, and some juarts Etrnriawith.Vrretinin, Perusia, andVoLsinii 
answer to tlie description given liy Livy and riutarcli ((', mill ) calls it “a thiurish- 
<IX. ho) -aspreta strata saxis. ingaiid we.althy town,” eu5ai'/aoi/a ki \ ttAou- 

Liv. A I, 9 ; IX. 3-2. Strabo (Y. 9), a-iav ttoAiv. 
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As the walls of Sutri are similar to those of most of the 
Etruscan cities in the southern or volcanic district of the land, 
I shall describe the peculiarity of their masonry. The blocks 
are arranged so as to present their ends and sides to view in 
alternate courses, in the style which is called by builders “ old 



.1. Porta ilonou.i. 
J!. E.iinaiui, 

C. ,, C.U llezza. 

Z>. ,, Vecoliu. 

£ ,, Furia. 

F. Oatliedr.rl. 

(f. II. I’l.izze. 


n. Etruscaii nine coni'.'C'. 

//. ,, f-eveii ,, 

(■ four 

</. ,, .. s-even 

c. ,, Se'veis, cut in rock. 
/. Jteili.i-vul liastiun. 
y Colmiiicuiiini. 
h. M.'i'lonnu ilcl Paito. 


Englisli bond,” or nuu'e vulgarly, ‘’headers and stretchers; ” hut 
as this masonry is of classic origin, I will designate it by the 
more appropriate term of emplecton, which was applied by the 
Greeks to a similar sort of masonry in use among them" — a term 
significant of the interweaving process by which the blocks were 
tvrought into a solid wall. The dimensions of the blocks being 
the same, or very nearly >o. in almost every specimen id' this 
masonrv extant in Etruria,'' I will give them as a guide in future 


o Vitruv, TI , \nT 7. Fi>r tuitUer Tlit* oulv c\''ci>tion' T leineinlicr arc :\t 

reiiiaik': on tmjJL'.f'ni lua'oniy, vee Ceivetu, the tlimensioiis are smaller. 

Aitpcndix. 

VmL. I. 


F 
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(lescriiitions, in order that when the term ('niplrrton is used, it 
may not he necessary to re-specify the dimensions. This 
masonry is is(yIomon, i. e. the courses are of equal height — about 
one foot eleven incdies. The blocks which present their ends to 
tlie eye are generally square, though sometimes a little more or 
a little less in width ; and the others vary slightly in length, but 
in general this is double the height, or three feet ten inches. It 
is singular that these measurements accord with the length of the 
modern Tuscan hruccio of twenty-three imdies. The same de- 
scription of masonry was used extensively by the Tiomans, under 
the kings and during the Republic, in Rome itself, as well as 
in Latium and Sabina, and was brought to perfection in the 
magnificent wall of the Forum of Augustus ; but that it was also 
used by the Etruscans in very early times is attested by their 
walls and tombs ; so that while it is often impossible to pro- 
nounce any particular portion to be of Etruscan or Roman origin, 
it may safely be asserted that the style was Etruscan, imitated 
and adopted by the Romans.'^ 

butri has four gates ; one at the end of the town towards 
Ronciglione, another at the opposite extremity, and two on the 
southern side. A fifth in the northern wall is no^v blocked up; 
and it is said that this and the two on the opposite side are the 
original entrances, and that the two at the extremities have been 
formed within the last century. If so, Sutrium had the precise 


' The earliest wall.b of Rome'-those of 
the Rnnia (^luulrata, on the Palatine — aie 
of this masonry, and of the precise di- 
mensions mentioned above. So are also 
those of the >ecnnd period, on the Aven- 
tiue. Koman masonry, however, of thiN 
description, esjietiaily on the south side 
of the Tiber, is often of inferior dimen- 
sions, as in the Porta Romana of Se.trni, 
wheie the cour'^es are only eighteen inches 
deei*. and the Porta Cassamaro of Ferentino, 
where they are still less — from fourteen to 
seventeen inches. The specimens in Etru- 
ria are luukli more uniform. Mr. Bunlmry, 
in his new edition of Sir M'illicim GelP.s 
Rome ip. *>2S), 4 uestioDs whether these 
wulK of Siitii, or in fact any masonry of 
this de.rt?riptiou found on Etruscan sites, he 
of Etruscan construction, and asserts that 
“it is ceit-iin tliat it is not biund in any 
Etruscan cities f'f undouhte<l anthiuity;'* 
referring it always to the Romans. True 
it is that the walls of Fallen, which he 


cites, were built bv a Romnn colony in this 
styletsee tlio wotuK-uts at imges !<" aiidlul); 
but what can he said to the inasonrr of 
I>ieci.sely the same <-lRiraeter and dimen- 
sions, which may be traced in fiagmeiit' 
around the liciglits of Civita <-a.stellana, 
marking out the periphery of a city wliicji 
is now universally admitted to he no 
other than the EtruMMu Faleiii, — de- 
stroyed, l»e it iemcmi)eicd, on its enu- 
quest ' How is it that in no ca>e in 
Etrium is this masonry foaml l)ase(l on a 
ditierent de>cnptinii. a-' tiiough it ^\cu• 
Roman repaii-' ot earlier foitihcation-, l.iit 
is always found at the very foundation.-, 
and in po-itiou- wheie the wall- 

must have been yoniiiletely seciiK* froii' 
the contineein ies of warfare'' And what 
can be said to the numerous instance- of 
its e\i-'tonce in connection Mitli inidouhtc.l 
Etruscan tomb- at Oervetii ainl ('nnictc. 
if it were not employed Iw the Etiu-gan,- 
as "ttell as l»y the Eomans ' 
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number uf gates prescribed l)y the Etruscan ritual.® Over that at 
the western end the claims uf the town to distinction are thus set 
forth — ^“sriRIU-M ETEruu, claustea, uebs socia eomaxis coloxia 
rox.juxcTA.TULiA; " and over the Porta Eomana, the other modern 
gate, are painted the arms of the town — a man on horseback, 
holding three ears of corn — with the inscription “a pelasgiis 
srTEiuu coNDiTCE.” Now, though the village fathers should 
maintain that the latter ej^igraph is a quotation from Livy, 
belieA'e them not, traveller, but rather credit my assertion that 
there is no historic evidence of such an origin for Sutri — for on 
no substantial authority doth this derivation rest.** 

Though Sutrium was und()ubtedly an ancient Etruscan city,^ 
we know nothing of its histmy during its independence. The 
first mention made of it is its capture by the Homans. It is 
singular that, in all the notices we have of it, we find it en- 
gaged in war, not like Veii and Fidena* with tlie Homans, but 
with the Etruscans. It was taken from the latter at an early 
period, probably in the year u.c. 3G0 and in 371, or seven years 
after the Gallic conquest of the Citj-, it was made a Roman 
colony.® From the date of its capture, so soon after the fall of 
Yeii. it seems [irobable it was one of the towns dependent on 
that city, like Fideme ; yet it is nowhere mentioned in such a 
connection.^ It was celebrated for the fi<lelity to its victors 
displayed in several sieges it sustained from the confederate 
Etruscans. The first and most remarkable was in the year 365, 
when it was besieged, as Livy tells us, by almost the whole force 
of Etruria, and compelled to surrender; and the iiiiserable in- 
habitants were driven out, with nothing but the clothes on their 
backs. As the sad train was ])ursuing its melancholy way on 


Seiviu^ {ad I. 42«)i says, no Etrus- 
can city YcI'> dceinetl pCT’feitt that had le'>< 
than tliK-e natf^. 

^ The Miily shallow of aiitljority for sin U 
all ovi-iu derivetl from the ••Catoni't 
Oiiciiios" of Aiiiiio of Yitei]»o, that 
‘•iiio-'t impudent tiitler and nefaiMU'- 
impO'tor,' U" L’luverius &tyle?> him, hut 
whn>e foit.'eiie'i lontf pa-scd as irenuiiio. 
Here yc tiiid, ‘‘Sutiiuiii a Pelas^i-- eondi- 
tum, ah iii'ii.ini graiio dictum. ’ Sutiiuiii 
i> prohahiv the Latinized form of the 
Etrusc:iu appellation. We lind “Siitrinas ’ 
and “ Siitluiiia ” in Ktiimi-an inscriptions, 
which Vcrniiiflioli {Lcriz. Perai.L I. j.p. 
174, 256) thinkj? have refeieuce to thi-^ 


town, tliongh evidently proper uaiues>. 

^ Steph. r»want. 2'o<-e ^ovrpioi', 

" Diodtirus tXIV. p. -ill, ed. Eliotl.) 
states that the Koinan" attacked it in thi^ 
yetir. 

•* Yell. Patcie. I. 14. It nin.-.t Itiive 
hccii one of the o"loni'.‘'- of the Tiiurii- 
viiate, for it is calle<l in an inM.niptinn in 
the oliurch ijolon’m Juli'i Sutrlnn 
({fiutei, o'>2, Ih Fc-'lii" ('•"'T i\Iunii i- 
jduiii) speaks of it a iiw nlclpiu ni. 

Fiontiii. de Ool. 

iUUIer’" Etnmker, 11. 2, 1. The 
pa'-'aee in Livv < XXYI. 34>, “ in Yeiente, 
aut Sutiino, XepC'inove agrc,’' can only 
refer to tlie contiguity of the lands. 

F 2 
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foot towarus Eoine, it chanced to fall in with the army of Camil- 
lus, then on his road to relieve their city, whicli he iuiagiiied 
still held out. The dictator, moved by the prayers of the princes 
of Sutrium, by the lamentations of the women and children, hade 
them dry their tears, fur he would soon tran>fer their weepings 
and wailings to their foes ; and well did he kec}) his word. That 
self-same day he reached the town, which he found an easy prey, 
for the gates were unguarded, the walls unmanned, and the \ ic- 
torious Etruscans intent only on gathering the sp()il. In a very 
short time he was master of the place; the Etruscans submitted 
almost without resistance, and ere night he restored the inhabit- 
ants to their homes, and reinstated them in their ])os>essious. 
Thus Sutriiuu was taken twice in one day.“ Fia^m the rapiditv 
of this exploit the proverb “ire Sutrium” took its rise.” The 
gateway, now blocked up, on tbe northern side of the town, is 
pointed out as that by which Caniillus entered, and hence it has 
received the name of Porta Furia, from the gentile name of the 
dictator. But such an antiquity is apocryphal ; for the gate as it 
now exists is of the middle ages, and has an arch slightly, yet 
decidedly, pointed.’ It is now blocked up, and does not seem to 
have been used for centuries. 

In u.c. 3G8, Sutrium was again taken by the Etruscans, and 
rescued by Camillus ; ^ and in 443, it was long besieged by the 
same foes, but saved by Fabius and Boman valour.'-’' Near Su- 
triuin, too, after Fabius had returned from his expedition across 
the Ciminian Mount, he signally surprised the Etruscans, and 
slew or captured sixty thousand.^ Sutrium is subsequently men- 
tioned by several ancient writers,- and the last intimation of its 
existence in classic times is given by an inscription of the time 
of Adrian.’' It seems never to have shared the fate of Veii and 
Fidente — to have lain uninhabited and desolate for centuries ; 
for its existence can be traced through the middle ages down to 
our own times. 


Liv. VI. 3 ; Plut. Camil. ; Diotl. ^ic. 
XIV. \K 3-2.4. 

'' riaiftus, Ca'-;. Act. III., >-c. I. 10. 

Fe^tus I <‘Ct SutliUBl. 

’ Yet Caniua (Etrniia Marittim.T L 
72, 70) hiaiiitains it t'4 be an ancient 
Etruscan an<l refers it to the time of 
Tart[uiuiu,- Vii^cus. 

" biv. VI. 0. 

Liv IX. 32, 31, 3a. 

VP. 772-3. 


1 Liv. IX. 37. 

- .Stiaho, V. ]i. 226 ; Liv. X. II ; 
XXVI. 31; XXVil. P ; XXIX. l.L Stl. 
ItaL VIII. 4P3. Appiau. L.C'., V. -31 
Fe'Jtus lore Muiiicipiuiu. Pliii. III. s. 
Ptiil. <Teoi^. p. 72, el. JJert. Fiviut. le 
Colon. Tertullian (Apoloi/. 21) meutioBs 
a pbhlfss Hnstia, or, .is some oditiojts }i,i\e 
it, Xortia, vvor.shippel at Mitriuni. .Muiler 
(Etrimk. III. 3, 7J v'ouiJ. real it, ILata. 

^ Xill>y tort Siitiiuin. 


L>i'’*lor. XX. 
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Uii dpscenilinii' frora the Porta Eomana, I entered a glen, 
bounded by steep clift's of red and grey tufo, hollowed into caves. 
To the right rose a most jiicturesque height, crowned with a 
thick grove of ilex. Over a doorway in the cliff was this inscri])- 
tion ; — “Here stay thy step ; the place is sacred to God, to the 
^'irgin, t() the repose of the departed. Pray or pass on.” I did 
neither, but entered, and found myself, first in an Etruscan 
sepulchre, and then in a Christian church — a little church in the 
heart of the r(jck, with three aisles, separated by square pillars 
left in the tufo in which the temple is excavated, and lighted by 
windows, also cut in the rock which forms one of the walls. It 
is believed by the Sutrini to have been formed by the early 
Christians, at a time when their worship was proscribed within 
the town. That it is of early date cannot be doubted ; the walls 
of the vestibule and the ceiling of the church retain traces of 
frescoes of the thirteenth or fourteenth century. The altar-piece 
was an old fresco of the Madonna and Child, which was under 
repair by a young artist of Sutri. This gentleman took me into 
an adjoining cave, which served as a sacristy, and showed me a 
door, which, he said, led to catacombs, supposed to communicate 
with those of Home, Nepi, and Ostia. There are many wild 
legends connected with these mysterious subterranean passages ; 
the truth is that, though their e.xtent has been greatly exag- 
gerated, they are very intricate, and it is not difficult to lose one- 
self therein. On this account the ISutrini have blocked up the 
door leading to their subterranean wonders. Finding I had not 
yet seen the lions of Sutri, the young artist threw down his brush 
and jialette, and insisted politely on doing the honours of his 
native town. He pointed out a cavern adjoining the vestibule of 
the chinch, imw a charnel-house, full of human bones. The 
vestibule itself had originally been an Etruscan tomb, and the 
church, in all probability, another, enlarged to its present dimen- 
sions. It is called La Madonna del Parto. 

On the top of the cliff', in w Inch the church is excavated, stands 
the villa of the iMarchese Savorelli, in a beautiful grove of ilex and 
express, which had attracted my eye on leaving the gate of Sutri. 
I walked through the grove to the further edge of the cliff, and 
lo ! the amphitheatre of Sutri lay beneath me — a structure which, 
from its miiipie character, and picturesipie beauty, merits a de- 
tailed description. 
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The Ami'hitheatih;. 

Imagine a miniature of the Culohseiiiu, or of any other amphi- 
theatre you please, with corridors, seat-', and vomitories: the seats 
in many parts perfect, and the tiights of steps particularly sharp 
ami fresli. Imagine sucli an amphitheatre, smaller than such 
structures in general, not built up with masonry, hut in its every 
jiart liewn from the solid ruck, and most richly coloured — green 
and grey weather-tints harmonising witli the natural warm red 
hue of the tufu ; the ujiper edge of the whole not merely fringed 
with shrubs, but bristling all round with forest trees, whicli on 
one side overshadow it in a dense wood, the classical ilex ming- 
ling with the solemn cypress : — and you liave tlie amphitheatre 
of Sutri. The imagination cif a Claude or a IVmssin could not 
have conceived a sylvan theatre of more picturesque character. 

Apart from its natural charms, this amphithetitre has j’eculiar 
interest, as being probably the type of all those celebrated 
structures raised by Imi)erial Home, even of tlie Colosseum 
itself. AVe have historical evidence that Home derived her 
theatrical exhibitions from Etruria. Idvy tells ns that the hali 
scotki, “ a new thing for a warlike people, who had hitherto 
known only the games of the circus," were introduced into Home 
in the year 390, in order to ajipease the wrath of the gods for a 
l^estilence then desolating the city — the same, by the way, which 
carried off Furius Camillus; and tliat h.iiUoiw-'i were sent for from 
Fltruria who acted to the sound of the pipe, in the Tuscan fashion. 
He adds, that they were also called “ luntrioncs’’ — Idstcr, in the 
Etruscan tongue, being equivalent to hulin in the Latin. ^ All 
this is corroborated by A'alerius Alaximus ; and Tertullian and 
Aijjnan make it ajipear that the very name of these simrts was 
indicative of their Etruscan origin,'^ ln<U<><i Lydia — the traditional 
mother-country of the Etruscans. I'lie Homan theatres of that 
day must have been temporary structures of avooiI, the first per- 
manent theatre being that erected by Pompey a. I’. c. 099, which 
still exists in Home. AV e also learn from Invy that the Circus 
Alaximus was built by Tarcpiinius Priscus, the first of the Etruscan 
dynasty of Home, who sent for race-hors(-s and pugilists to 
Etruria,® where such and kindred games must have been 

LXVr. 

** Liv. I. .35 ; cf. Dion.vs. Hal. III. p. 
2oi). Ilex'otlotuH (I. 1G7) Hientiuns the 


^ Liv. VII. 9. 

® Yal. Max. II. 4. 3 ; Tertxil .le 
Spectac. V. ; Appian de Reb. Runic. 
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common, as tliey are represented on the walls of many painted 
tonihs, and on sarco])liagi, cinerary urns, and cipjn. We have 
historical evidence also, that the gladiatorial combats of the 
Homans had an Etruscan originJ Therefore, though Ave find no 
express luention of circi, theatres and amphitheatres in use 
among the Etruscans, eve may fairly infer their existence. There 
is strong ground for the i)resiini2jtion that the edifices they used 
v.'cre copied by the Homans, as well as the performances ; and if 
a building of this descriiition be discovered in Etruria, it may 
well, pj'iind Jiicie, urge a claim to he considered as of Etruscan 
construction.''* It is true that some authorities of AA'eight regard 
this amphitheatre of Sutri as Homan and of Imperial times, 
founding their opinion on its architectural details,^ although an 
argument drawn from that source is far from conclusive, as Ave 
shall afterwards have occasion to show ; but on the other hand 


iubtitutK'H of !^UEll gajue« at Agylia. Valo- 
liiis ^[uxiiiiiis citA, on the other hanti, 
btcitoh that the CiiVLTiaiun wxto tir>t 

(.elebrated by HohiuIus, iimkr the name of 
Cou&ualia. Dionys. II. p. luP : Virg. 
.Ell. VIII. tiSii. It seems }'iobal>ly tliut 
the IjIkU CV?vl/hw.s, intruilu'.cMl by Taiquin, 
were a new toim of the original Con.-ualia 
of Eomulus. Bu.\ing to the suinul of the 
rlnte h*' saul by Erato.itlitTiCA. (a]*. Athcn. 
IV. c. uL>) to have been an Etiiiscan 
(.iistom. 

^ Aieolaus Uamasoenus, ap. Athcn. loo. 
cit. In LOiitiiiuatiuii « if w ha li statement, 
we may mention that the name Zadib-tcf, 
•which N\a-? gi\eii to the i?ui»eiintcn‘leut or 
trainer ut the lloinan i^boliati*!.-, an 

EtiTLScan wciil (L^i'l. Uri;,H X., 

^Miillcr (Etiu'-k. IV. 1, 1**) i-? of opinluii 
that the lai^Iii of the tiistom of yhulia- 
toria] cuiiibut^s at lunerais sliouM he re- 
RTicil to ilie EtiU'i.aus ; “.it ka'-t snch 
,i s.umTiinary moile of appea-'ing tlic ile.ul 
luu-'t have appeaieil a very snuable oblation 
to ilie Vaiic-'' aiii'dig a pc-ple who long 
iclaiiKpl human .-ai litu o'-. 

' The ».xi-tcnce of thcatiw- is stron-ly 
implied ^'V the pa-'^dj^e *'f Xkolaii" l)<ima- 
."CEiuR aiii'Vc I itc'l. wlm .'•• 1 %-, ** lliu lo)- 
iiiaiis hel'l their -iaiUatuiial ^pecta-It'. not 
only at pnllie fc'-tivals ami in theatre'., 
ieccuiiHf the (.ii'tom fioiu the Etiu>».an.<, 
luit also at then hamiuets..’ 

As we know there was no amphi- 
theatie erected in Ibane betoie the time of 


hhesar, when C. Cuiio coiistiucteil one of 
wood, m ''Cpaiaie halves, which could be 
}»rought together into an umpliitheatre, or 
swTuig round at plea''Uie into two distinct 
theatre^ (Flin. Xat. Hi&t., XXXVI. 24, 
8) : ami as we know that the rir.st stone 
Ituildiiig of this desi.iiptiun was elected by 
Statilius Taurus in the reign of Augustus 
iDio Cass. LI. 23 ; Sueton. Aug. and 
that the Colosseum, and all tlie otliei am- 
2 >liitheatres e.xtant, were consti noted dm nig 
the Eniiure: — the question naturally arises, 
11 o\v, if such edifices ineviously c-vi'-ted in 
Etru.scau cities, theie were none erected at 
Kome, or in her territorie'-, before the 
time of C.esai ' for we know tliat until the 
aiiJi'hithcatre was intioducod, tlio IbHiaiis 
weie content to hold their wiKl-beast fight.s 
and mfiiJiuichiff. in the Circus, and tlieir 
gladiatorial combats in the l<iiuni, at the 
bamiuet, or at the funcial pyio. It may 
be that in the C'di'-tructioii cf ainjdil- 
tlieatiC', Etruria did not buig pie^-cde 
Kome, and that this of Sutri, if it be 
really of Etruscan oiigin, is not to be 
lelcTTcd to the remote 'lays of the national 
iiidepemlcnce, iuit lathci toajieii'nl befoie 
all native i»ecuUaruies in art and cu'toms 
luol been ciiiplctcly oMiteralcd. 

^ Xihl.y (t'oee Siitrium) consuleis it of 
the time of Aiigu.stus ; Canina (Etr. iMant. 
I. i*. 5‘>) thinks it an imitation of Koman 
structures of this descni'tioii, wliile !MicaIi 
(Ant. Pop. It. I. 2 '. 145) regards it a 
Etruscan. 
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the structure lias certain characteristics of a native origin, which 
may he observed in the cornice of the po/Jium which surrounds 
the arena — in the doors in the same, narrower above than below, 
and above all in its mode of construction which is decidedly un- 
Eoinan, and peculiarly Etruscan; while the irregularity of the 
structure — the seats and passages being accommodated to the 
natural surface of the rock — and its singular, nay rustic, sim- 
[dicity, distinguish it widely from the known amphitheatres of 
the Homans.- In one sense it is undoubtedly Homan, for it can- 
not claim an antiipiity prior to the conquest of Sutri. 

This curious relic of antiquity is an ellipse — the arena being, 
according to my measurement, one hundred and sixty-four feet in 
length, by one hundred and thirty -two in its greatest breadth. 
TTie doors in the podium open into a vaulted corridor which 
surrounds the arena. This corridor, with its doors, is of very 
rare occurrence ; found elsewhere, I believe, only at Capua and 
Syracuse.'* Above the podium rise the benches ; at the interval 
of every four or five is a pr<ecinctio or encirchug passage, for the 
convenience of spectators in reaching their seats. There are 
several of these pnccinctioncs, and also a broad corridor above 
the whole, running round the upjier edge of the stiucture ; but 
such is the irregularity and want of uniformity throughout, that 
their number and disposition in few parts correspond. Above the 
upper corridor, on that side of the amphitheatre which is over- 
hung by the garden Savorelli, rises a wall of rock, with slender 
half-columns carved in relief on its face, and a cornice above, but 
both so ruined or concealed by the bushes which clothe the rock, 
as to make it difficult to perceive their distinctive character. In 
the same wall or cliff are several niches or recesses, some upright, 
high enough for a man to stand in ; others evidently sepidchral, 
of the usual form and size of those in which bodies were interred. 
The upright ones, being elevated above the level of the pne- 
cinrtio, were probabl}’ intended to hold the statues of the gods, in 
whose honour the games were held.'*' Such a thing was unknown. 


“ The only other amphitlieatres I know, 
which are in parts rock-he^Mi, are those of 
S_^racuse, Ptoleinais in the Cyrenaica, and 
Dorchester. 

The 2 jodliimj or parapet, now rises 
only three or four feet uhove the gi-oimd, 
hut the arena has not been cleared out to 
its original level. The corridor that sur- 
rounds it is between five and six feet high, 
and the same in width. Similar doors in 


the jjodtinn I have observed in the stadium 
at Ephesus. 

^ Xildiy conjectures tlicso to have been 
for the d.e.dfffKitortSj or persons wliose 
office it was to asfiign pOhts to the specta- 
tors ; in other words, masters of the cere- 
monies. But Plautus (Pecn. prol. 19) in- 
timates, as indeed it is more natural to- 
suppase, that the desvjnatores walked 
about, and handed people to their seats. 
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I believe, in Roman ampliitlieatres : but I remember iometliing 
like it in Spanish bull-rings — a chapel <>f the Virgin in a similar 
position, in the very roof of tlie gallery, before wliich the vuitadar 
kneels on entering the arena, to beg her protection in his en- 
counter rvith the bull. The horizontal recesses, on the other 
hand, have clearly no connexion with the amphitheatre, but are 
of subseipient formation, for in almost every instance they have 
broken through the half-c<jlunms, and destroyed the decorations 
of the amphitheatre, proving this to have fallen into decay before 
these sepulchral niches were formed, which are probably the work 
of the early Christians. 

Another peculiarity in this amphitheatre is a number of re- 
ce.sses, about half-way up the slope of seat,-.. There are twelve 
in all, at regular intervals, but three are vomitories, and the rest 
are alcoves slightly arched over, and coiitaining each a seat of 
rock, wide enough for two or three persons. They seem to have 
some reference to the municipal economy of Sutrium, and were 
probably intended for the magnates of the town.' At the southern 
end is a vomitory on either side of the principal entrance ; at 
the northern, on one side only of the gateway. The latter 
vomitory is now a great gap in the rock, having lost the bight 
of steps within it, which must have been sui)plied with wood or 
masonry. The other vomitories are perfect.® They have grooves 
or channels along their walls to carry off the water that might 
percolate through the porous tufo ; and similar channels are to 
be seen in other parts of the ampbitbeatre, and furnish an argn- 


iitetead of diuutiiig to tlieui fiom a fixed 
station on the toj) of the hiiilding. It it 
were a theatre instead of an ainiihitheatic, 
we niigdit -usiioct them to be for the fixda 
or liiazen pots wliieli \\eie usetl foi tliiowiiig 
out the voice, though Vitriniirs tdl- us 
(V. 5 ) that these were placed among the 
seats of the tlieatre ; but theic could have 
lieeu no need of tlii.s in an ampliithe.itie, 
vhere all appe.ileil to the eye, notldng to 
the ear. 

’ The number twelve may not be with- 
out a meaiimg, as there were twelve citiC' 
in each of the three divisions of Kmuia 
The only parallel instance is in the tlieatre 
of Catania, in Sicily, which had four simi- 
lar recesses. (Serrad. .^iitich. Sicil.v. p. 13. ,■ 
“Till the year oiiS of Rome, the senatois 
had always mingled indiscriminately with 
the people at public spiectacles. But Atilius 
Serranus and L. Scribouius, &diles, followed 


the siig,gestion of the elder .itiic.inus, and 
set aside tlds custom I'V a] tpointing separate 
pUees to the senators and thepeuide, which 
estranged tlio minds of the populace, and 
greatly injurcl Scifiio in their esteem " 
(Val. ilax. II. 4. g ; Liv. XXXIV. .',41. 
Augustus as-igned to ecciy lanh and each 
sex a distiuet place at the public shows 
(Suet. Aug. 44'. 

'' They are seven or eight feet liigdi at 
the mouth, and the same in widtli, witli 
a w'ell-fonueil arch ; but witliiii the X'Us^age 
tile arch is dei'res-ed, almu-t like that of 
the l.iter Gothic. Tlicy ' ont.iiu Higdits of 
stejis relieved l»y l.iuding-X'l.tces. The 
entiance-passage is hewn into the form of 
a rennlar vault, sixteen cir seventeen feet 
high, and aliout tlie same in widtli. Its 
length is sixty-eigdit feet, wliich is liere the 
thickness of the rock out of which the 
structure is hewn. 
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iiient ft)!' its Etruscan origin ; as this is a feature verv frequently 
observed in the rock-hewn sepulchres and roads of Etruria. 
The sharpness of the steps in some parts is siuqu’ising. but this is 
explained by the fact that this amphitheatre, only within the last 
thirty-five years, has been cleaved of the rubbish which had 
choked and the trees which ha<l covered it for centuries, so that 
its existence was unknown to Dempster, (iori. Buonarroti, and 
the early writers on Etruscan anthpiities.' We are indebted 
for its excavation to the anti(piarian ze.d of the iMarquis Savorelli, 
its present proprietor. Its worst foe seems to have been Nature, 
the tufo being in parts split by the roots of trees, remains of its 
forest covering, now reduced to mere stumps, which are too deeply 
imbedded to be eradicated. 

The exterior of this structure exhibits no “ arciies upon arches," 
no corridors upon corridors — it is in keeping with the siinplicity 
and picturesque character of the interior. CTifis of red tufo in 
all the ruggedness of nature, coloured with white and grey 
lichens, hung with a drapery of ivy or shrubs, and crowned with 
a circling diadem of trees, with the never-to-be-forgotten group 
of ilices and cypresses on the table-land above — Sutri itself, at a 
little distance on another rocky height, the road running up to 
its open gate, and its church-spire shooting high above the mass 
■of buildings — the dee]) dark glens around, with their yawning 
sepulchral caverns, dashing the scene witli a shade of mystery 
and gloom. 

A little down the road, beyond the ami)hiiheatre, in a range of 
tufo cliffs, are many sepulchral caverns ; some remarkiible for 
their sculptured fronts. Not one of these facades remains in a 
))erfect state ; but there are traces of pediments, pilasters, and 
half-columns, with arches in relief, and fragments i)f mouldings 
of a simple character. In tlieir interiors, some are small and 
shallow, others deep and spacious; some have fiat ceilings, others 
are vaulted over, now with a i)erfect, now vith a de])ressed arch; 
and some have simple cornices in relief suriounding the chamber. 
In some there are benches of rock for the su]i])ort of sarcophagi ; 
in others these benches are liollowed out to receive the body — 
aii'l in many are semi-circular cavities recessed in the walls for a 
similar purpose. All these features are Etruscan characteristics, 
but most of these sepulchres bear traces of an after appropriatii m 
to Homan burial, in small upright niches, similar to those in 


It ife simiily mentioned Ly lliiller (Etrusk. II, p. 241, n. 49). 
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lioinaii vuhimhtirin, wliich Lave the same variety of form as in 
those in the rocks at Yeii, and like them, contain sunken holes 
tor tlie (ilhe, <if rvliich there are from two to six in each niche. 
In one instance die niche.s are separated by small Doric-like 
pilasters, hewn out of the tufo. A feature that distinguishes 
them from tlie niches of a genuine Etruscan character is that 
they want the usual groove running round the hack of the recess 
and opening in two holes in front, to carry otf the moisture tliat 
niight iierculate the rock. The facades of niant' tombs on tliis 
site have similar grooves, which somciimes form a sort of graven 
pediment over the doorway. 

Xot one of these open sepulchres remains in a perfect state. 
The Spaniards Inive a proved), "An open door tempts the ilevil 
to enter.’’ Such has been the fate of these sepulchres — in all 
ages they have been ini.sapplied. The Homans, both Pagan and 
(.'hristian, introduced their own dead. In the dark and turbulent 
ages succeeding the hdl of the Empire, they were probably in- 
habited by a seuii-havhavous peasantry, or served as the lurking- 
places of banditti : and now they are commonly used as wine- 
cellars, hog-.sties, or cattle-stalls, and their sarcophagi converted 
into bins, mangers, or water-troughs. 

Ileyoiid the sculptured tombs, in a field by the road-side, I 
found ii sepulchre difi'ering from any I had yet entered. It was 
divided into several eliaiuhers, all with recesses excavated in their 
walls to contain bodies, with or without sarcophagi — in tiers 
of shelves one above the other, like berths in a steamer's 
cabin. Such an arraiigemeut is often observed in the catacoiuhs 
of Italy and Sicih', and would lead one to suspect these 
tombs to laive liad a (I'liristiaii origin, were it not also found in 
<'Oimection with Etruscan inscrijitions at Civita Castellaiia, and 
Aervetri. 

Sonie distance heyoml is a cave called the (irutta d' ( )rhiiido. 
a personage, who, like his Satanic Majesty, has his name attached 
to maiiv a marvel of nature and of art in the southern countries 
of Europe. He it was who cleft the Pyrenees with one stroke 
of his sword, Duraudal, with the same ease with which he had 
l)eeii wont to cleave the Saracens from croun to se;it. This 
<irotta mav have been an Etruscan tomb, of two clumilaus. tlie 
outer and larger supported by a &(|uare pillar. iJut what lias it 
to ilo w itli ( >rlaialo ■? Tradition represents that liero, while on 
his w'a\' to Tome in the army of Charlemagne, as having lured 
awav some maid or matron of Sutri, and concealed her in this 
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cave, wliicli would p.carceh' tempt an .d’lucas and Dido at present.® 
On the same clilf with the Villa Savorelli is a ruin, pointed out 
as the house in whitdi Charlemagne took up his abode, when on 
his way to Home, to succour Adrian I., but it is evidently of 
much later date. Xor is Orlando the only hero of former times 
of wlioiii Sutri has to boast. She lavs claim to the nativity of 
that much execrated character, Pontius Pilate, and a house is 
still shown as the identical one in which he was born ; though 
the building is obviously of the middle ages. 

There are other curious traditions hanging about this old 
town of Sutri. At tlie angle of a house in the main street is 
an ass’s or sheep's head of stone, minus the ears, which, like 
the Moorish statues in the vaults of the Alhambra, is believed to 
have been placed there as tbe guardian of hidden treasure. Not 
that any stores of wealth have yet been brought to light, for no 
one has been able to determine on what spot the eyes of this 
mysterious ass are fixed ; but its existence is not the less 
implicitly believed, and not by the vulgar only. The artist who 
accompanied me round Sutri, and liis father, who is one of the 
principal inhabitants, had jointly made researches for the said 
treasure. Thinking they had discovered the direction of the 
asinine regards, they hired an opposite house, commenced delving 
into its foundations, and doubted not to have found the object of 
their search, had they not been stopped by the authorities, who, 
v isliing to keeji the spoils to themselves, had foibidden all 
private enterprise in this line. He had made however more 
jirofitable excavations. He had o]>ened tojubs in the ground 
above the sculptured clitfs, and had brought to light vases, 
bronzes, and other valuable relics of Etruscan date. Sutri has 
been so little explored, that it is iirobable many treasures of 
auti(piity are yet to be found in its neighbourhood. The toiiibs 
hollowed in the clitfs have been rifled ages since, but those below 
the surface, with no external indications, have in some cases 
escaped the researches of former plunderers. It is among these 
alone that art-treasures are to be expected. 

The traveller will find no inn at Sutri ; and even for rcfresli- 
ment he must be dependent on the good-will of some 2’ii'’ate 
townsman, who will dress him a meal for a consideration. 

In the glen to the west of the town, on the road to Capranica, 

It is not imi>roltal'le tli.it tliis le;u'eml meeting the fair Ihahella in a cav»j . — 
originated in those stanzas of Ario>to iXtl. “ holla si, die facea il loro 

8S-yi), in which he represents his hero as Salvatko, ]>arcre iin pciiadi>'« 
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there is a cavern of large dimensions, but of natural formation, 
at the mouth of which is a chureh called. La Madonna della 
Cri’otta. The cave is extremely iiicturesque, its roof stalactited 
with jiendeiit ferns. 

The Via Cassia runs beyond Sutri through this wooded ravine 
to Capranica, another Etruscan site with a few tombs and sewers, 
but nothing of extraordinaiy interest. It is now a jdace of 
more im2)ortance than Sutri, having 3000 inhabitants — excellent 
finit and wine — mineral waters beneficial in disorders of the 
kidneys, bladder, and spleen, (ask for the Fonte Carbonari, for so 
the sjjring is dubbed by the 2)easantiy, instead of Carbonate') — 
and, what is of more im2)ortance to tlie traveller, jiossessing a 
hiisjiitiiDii formerly kept by a butcher, Pietro Ferri, where, if he 
will not find comfort, he may be sure of its best substitute, un- 
bounded civility and readiness to oblige. The women here wear 
the skirt of their gowns over their heads for a veil, like Teresa 
Panza and other IManehegas, and being very brightly arrayed, 
are always jficturesque. I could jierceive no Eoman remains at 
Cai^ranica, the ancient name of which has not come down to us. 
It is three miles distant from Sutri, eight or more from Yetralla 
also on the Via Cassia, three from Bassano, four from Ronciglione. 
and nine from Oriuolo. On this latter road I found in several 
spots remains of Roman i^avement, and about halfway from 
Oriuolo. or near Agliola, I observed a long 2>urtion of the r(aid 
entire, running directly between the two towns, and 2n’obably a 
cross road connecting the CTaudian and Cassian Mays. The 
church of San 'STncenzo, on a height above Bassano, is a con- 
spicuous object in this district, and is the great shrine of the 
neighbourhood, where, on the first fortnight in N(;veniber, a 
general ‘’pcrdoHO ’■ is dis2iensed, and the countryfolks flock in 
thousands to obtain remission. 

Bevond Capranica, some three or four miles, and a little off 
the road to the left, are the ruins of A'icus Alatrini, a station on 
the Via Cassia, still retaining its ancient name, but having little 
to show beyond a few crumbling towers and sepulclires, all of 
Punnan date : and a mile or so beyond it, is a way-side ostcren 
called Le Capannaccie, which has sundry relics from the said 
iincient station embedded in its walls. This is the highest point 
of the road, which here crosses the shoulder of the Ciminian. 
luit its rise is so gradual as to be scarcely perceptible. I’le- 
first part t)f the road from Ca2)ranica passes through shady 
lanes, orchards, and vineyards ; then it traverses wide tracts of 
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corn-land — the most wearisome scenery to the snnnner traveller, 
when the snn's glare is reflected with sickening intensity from 
the ever-restless, ever-dazzling suitace. lie who has crossed the 
torrid iflains of the Castilles, La Mancha, or Estremadura, under 
a dog-day sun, will readily acknowledge that scrfctes are hette 
only in juietry or to the eye of the proprietor. A gradual descent 
of four miles, mostly through orchards, leads to Yetralla, on the 
verge of the great central ])lain of Etruria, which here hursts 
upon the view. The road from Home to this ]ilace, a distance 
of flirty-three miles, follows as near as may he the line of the 
ancient Via Cassia. It is still carriageable throughout; indeed, 
a “ diligence runs to ^'etralla once or twice a week, professedly 
in nine hour.s, which are increased iialefinitely at the convenience 
of the driver. 


APPENDIX TO CHAPTEK Y. 

XuTi:. — E-MPi.r.cTdN !M.\soNr,Y, vidr p. lio. 

I AM .aware that this interpret. ation of einplfi-fon dift'ers from tliat generally 
adupted, especi.dlv liy Italian writers on ancient .arcliitectnre. who take it to 
he descriptive of ma.sonry formed of two fronts of sipiared Mocks, with the 
intervoning space filled with nihhisli and mortar; thus forming ‘-three 
crusts,” as Vitiuvius says, "two of facings, and a middle one of stnifing,” 
This, however, was the mode employed hy the Homans, ns an expeditions 
substitute for the more solid construction of the Creeks, as Vitruvius (II,, 8) 
exiircssly asserts : hut the application of the term emplerton to it, was 
evidently an ,ahnse. The Italians err in taking the word to he significant of 
fiUinri in, sfiijrinr/. as though it avere derived from cgTTiVXiy/ii or to 

Jill up. instead of to ujenre in — a wonl cx]ircssivc of tlie iiecnliar 

arrangement of the Mocks, XIarini, in his edition of Vitruvius (Rome, 18.3(1, 
I., p. 97) commits the error of rendering cfiTrXf'icco by itnpleo. Orsini, in his 
Rictinnarv of X'itiuviiis. makes emplecton to mean •• .somctliing full or to be 
filled.” Baldus, in bis Lexicon, makes the same blunder, avhich De Laetus, 
in bis, qn.arrcls with, but does not correct, tbongb be quotes S.almasiiis 
(E.xercit. I’lin., ji. who comes ne.ircr the mark, and acknowlcdgc.s its 

derivation from tiXckm : but only perceives an analogy with the dressing of 
avomen’s hair, avbeie the outside is made smooth, avbilc the inside remains 
rough, as this ni.isonry is <lcscribed. Vanina also (Arch. Ant. X .. ji. 
explains eiiiplfi-ton as signifying the stntfed masonry aboa'e mentioned, but 
thinks it applicable to eiinstnietions of small stones like bricks (VJII.. p. 
lO-I). This stuffed mi'-mry avas ns-sl extensiv.Iy by the Romans, ( speeiaila’ 
in small avork, and it avas ea'cn empl.oyel by the (Ireeks on a larger scale, ns 
the remains id‘ tin ir cities testify. It ni.iy be si-en .also in jiart of the 
Cyelopeau avails of Ar|iinnm. and < a-eii in the Etruscan ones of X'olteiTa. 
Pliny (Xat. Hist., XXXVI. dl) says it avas e.alled illiiinhpun. l.e., mixt-work. 
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The Greeks, however, sometimes, as at Pae.stuiii, Syracuse, and elsewhere in 
Sicily, bound the faciiis^s of tlieir walls tojjfetlier by .solid in.isoiiry. So Pliny 
remarks, in ]ii.s descrij)tioii of emplei hm, tliough he say.s, wliere it was not 
jjossible, they built as with bricks, wliich evidently means, as bricks were 
used in bacinys merely, the rest bciny filled in with rubbish. The point 
aimed at, according’ to the s.aine writer, was to lay the blocks so that their 
centres should fall immediately over the joining.s of tho.se below them. 

I’itriiviiis, however, is the best authority for the application of einplecton 
to solid masonry, for, .after mentioning it as descriptive of a style used by 
the Greeks, aiid after distinguishing the lioinan variety, he saj s, “ Gr®ci 
vero non ita ; sed plana (coria) collocante.s et longitndiiu'.s choronun alternis 
coagmentis in crassitudinem in.striierites, non nieiUa farciunt, sed e siiis 
fi’ontatis perpetuum et in imam crassitudinem pnrietein consolidant. Pneterea, 
interponuut singulos pcrpetua craasitudine utnapie jiarte fioutatos, quos 
dcoToi/ovs appellant, qui maxime religando confirmant parietum soliditatem.” 
This is a just description of the walls of Fallen', which, not being mere em- 
bankments, display the blocks in some jiarts ‘•stretching through ” from side 
to side. I would not maintain that the term emplecton should be confined to 
this sort of masonry. It is also applicable to that where the dkitoni or cross 
hlock.s, in.stead of ocourrin.g in .alternate courses, and continuously, are found 
only from time to time ; it is api>Iicable, in short, to any masonry where the 
principle of interweavhvi is preserved. I use it throughout this work to 
designate th.at species of opus t/ufulrdtuin, whicli i.s .so common in ancient 
structures in the southern district of Etruria, as well as in Home and its 
neighbourhood. 

There are difficulties, I own. in tliis passage of Vitruvius, dc.scrihiiig 
Greek masonry; in fact, the text is generally admitted to ho comipt, as 
the variety of readings prove ; Imt it is .still clhar that the term einplecton, 
however misapplied hy the llonians, or tlieir descendants, was properly con- 
fined by the Greeks to masonry, of which an interweaving- of the blocks was 
the principle. Tlie analogy to brick- work, indicateil by Vitruvius (cf. II. ?>), 
is confirmatory of tliis. Abekcn (Mittclitalieii, p. 151) is the only writer 
besides m 3 'self, so far as I am aware, wlio takes this view of emplecton. 

An excellent example of Greek emplecton ma.sonrv is jireseiitcd In- the 
Gastle of Euyvalus in Epipoiic at N\-r.aciise, where the four towers above the 
fosse, and the piers for the drawbridge within the fosse, are of this masonry 
rusticated, but it i.s on a rather smaller scale than is usual in Etruria. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

'SUFI.—XErETE. 


Where Time hath leant 

His hand, but broke his scj-the, there is a power 
And magic in the mined battlement, 

For which the palace of the iu-eseut hour 

;Miist yield its i>omp, and wait till ages are its dower. — B yron*. 

If on reacliing the Guglia, or sign-post, beyond Monterosi, 
instead of taking the road to Eonciglione and Firenze,” the 
traveller follow the more holy track of “Loreto,” three short 
miles will carry him to Xepi. Let him remark the scenery 
on the road. He has left the open wastes of the Campagna 
and entered a wooded district. It is one of the few portions 
of central Italy that will remind him, if an Englishman, of 
home. Those sweeps of bright green sward — those stately wide- 
armed oaks scattered over it, singly, or in clumps — those neat 
hedge-rows, made up of maples, hawthorns, and brambles, with 
fern below, and clematis, dog-roses, and honeysuckles above ; 
they are the very brothers of those in iMerry England. The 
whole forms a lively imitation of — what is most rare on the 
Continent — -English park-sceneiy ; and it requires no stretch of 
fancy to conceive oneself journeying through Surrey or Levon- 
shire. 

The first view’ of Xepi dispels the ilhision. It is a (juaint- 
looking town. A line of crumbling wall, laden with machi- 
colated battlements, and a massive castle within lising high 
above it, would give ft the appearance of a fortress, were it not 
for the square red tower of the cathedral with its white pyramid 
of a spire, shooting high and bright into the deep blue sky. 
Behind it soars Soracte, its serrated mass blued by distance ; 
and far away in the horizon is the range of snow’-caid Apennines. 

On entering the gate the e3’e is caught bj' a fine j)iece of 
ancient walling, in nineteen courses, or about thirtv-six feet and 
a half in height, and of considerable length. Its crumbling 
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'\veatlier-W(jrn condition proclaims its antifpiity, and the size and 
arrangement of the blocks mark its Etruscan character. Just 
within the inner gate is another fragment of less extent, only ten 
courses high, and still more decayed. These are probably the 
very walls which Camillus and his soldiers scaled when they 
stormed the town, 386 years before Christ.^ 

But instead of entering the town, cross the court-yard to the 
right, and pass through another gate in the fortifications." Here 
you are on the brink of the ravine which hounds Xepi on the 
south. The view of the cliff-bouud city — of the profound, lonely 
ravine — of the lofty venerable walls of the keep, with their 
machicolated battlements towering above you — of the lowly mill 
at their feet, vying with them in picturesque effect, as it shoots 
out a jet of foam which sinks in a cascade into the glen — would 
alone claim admiration. But there is yet more for the attention 
of the antiquary. At the verge of the cliff, to which, indeed, it 
forms a facing or embankment, and oidy a few steps from the 
gate of the town, is another hit of the ancient walling of Nepete, 
and the most perfect specimen remaining. It is of four courses 
only, in an excellent state of preservation. Like the two other 
portions mentioned, it is of onpiccton, preci.sely similar to the 
walls of Sutri. 

The wall, of which this is a fragment, seems to have extended 
along the fiico of the precipice. Much seems to remain imbedded 
in a mass of Pioman opus iiicerfnin, which apparently once faced 
the whole structure, sliowing tlie prioritj’ of the emplerton.’-’ If 
this formed part of the walls of Xcpete, the ancient must have 
been somewhat larger than the modern town. 

This is all I could perceive of the ancient walls of Xepete. 
These portions, he it observed, are on the weakest side of the 
town, where it receives no protection from nature. On every other 


1 Liv. VI. 111. 

“ The roful fioiii thi^ gate is a hy-i*ath 
to Sette Vene, slmiter by several miles, but 
Naid to ]>e a stretched track, utterly im- 
practicable fur vclncle;^. 

Xibby (II. p. 40i_i) tliiuks these relics 
of the ancient walls of Xex'i are of Komaii 
constrnctiou, and of the time of tlie CLduiiy 
formed here A. V. C. ‘3S1, because their 
masonry is analo^^nns mIiIi that of the walls 
of the new Faleriuni (Falleri) raised not 
long after that date. Canina (^Etruria 
iMarittima I., i*. 72) takes the same view. 


But it is aBo preci^yly similar to the 
ina'uniy uf the am lent walls at Civita 
Ca-?tellana, mIucIi they admit to he Etius- 
caii. There is no reason to suitj^o&e that 
the^e walls at Xepi are of less ancient con- 
struction. The <li^cuvery since their day 
of the walls of Kuma Quadrata proves 
that this style of masonry was used in. 
the earliest dayr> of llume, and as we find it 
al'o in 'rery primitive cities ami tombs in 
Etiuria, there can be no doubt that it was 
originally emjdoyed hy the Etruscans, and 
imitated hy the Homans. 
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side, as it is situated on a long clift’-bound tongue of land between 
two ravines that meet at its tip, there was little need of walls. 
But at the root of the tiingue, where the ground on which the 
city stands meets the unbroken level of the Campagna, it was 
most strongl}- fortified in ancient times ; and this necessity con- 
tinuing throughout the troubled period of the middle ages, the 
walls were preserved as much as might be, or replaced, Avhere 
dilapidated, by the strong line of fortifications and flanking 
bastions, which still unite the ravines. From the analogy of 
other Etruscan cities, it is pi'obable that the inhabitants were 
not satisfied with the natural protection of their precipices, hut 
surrounded the city with walls, which, in after times, were 
demolished, probably for the sake of materials to build or repair 
the edifices of the town. 

My aim being simply to point out objects of antiquarian 
interest, I shall say little of the modern representative of Nepete. 
It is a small town, not larger than Sutri ; and its i)osition is 
very similar, though the plateau it occupies rises much higher 
from the ravines, and the cliffs are in most parts more pre- 
cipitous. As regards its natural strength it has certainly no less 
claim than Sutri to the title of “ kej'^ and portal of Etruria.” ‘ 

In strolling around the place, I was surprised at the small 
number of tombs. The opposite cliff of the ravine to the south, 
has not a single cave ; and on the other side of the town there 
are far fewer than usual in the immediate vicinity of Etruscan 
sites, which present facilities for excavation. The Nepesini seem 
to haA'e preferred burying their dead beneath the surface of the 
ground, to hollowing out tombs or niches in the cliffs ; and the 
table-lands around the town are probably burrowed thickly witli 
sepulchres. In the rock on whicli the modern walls are based, 
close to the gate that opens to Civita Castellana, are traces of 
sepulchral niches ; and here also a sewer, like those at Sutri, 
opens in the cliff’. The raA'ine is siranned by a bridge,^ and 
also by an aqueduct with a double tier of arches, the work of the 
sixteenth century. 

No one should cross this bridge without a pause. The dark 
ravine, deepening as it recedes, leading the eye to the many- 
lieaked mass of Soracte in the distance, by the towers and battle- 

Liv. VI. 9. Tateil appellatinn than ‘‘ La Bnttata della 

® The stream helow is said hj Nibby to IWola,” or the Mill-force. Tlie stream in the 

retain the classic name of Falisco, though opposite ravine is called “ Cava-terra *’ 

all my inquiries called forth no more ele- i. e.. Earth-digger. 
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nieiits of the town on one hand, and liy a statelj’ stone-pine 
raising its spreading crest into the hliie sk}' on the other, is set 
off like a picture in its frame. It is one of those scenes in 
which YOU could scarcely suggest an unprovement — in which 
Nature rivals the perfection of Art. 

There is little to detain the antiquarian traveller in Ne]!!. 
In the Piazza, beside a line fountain of large size, are several 
Roman altars and statues found in the neighbouihood, one of 
them having reference to the goddess Feronia; and a mutilated 
bas-relief of a winged lion. 

Of the old inn, “ La Fontana,” no one speaks well ; and I 
retain a most uncomfortahle remembrance of it. A new locanda, 
“Hotel de la Paix,” has since been opened, in which the tra- 
veller will fare well enough — but let him look to his bill — sff-'ija'rc 
Jincm ! 

Nepete never took a prominent part in hi.storv ; at least, we 
find little more than incidental mention of this town. It early 
fell under Roman dominion, for in the year 3G8, a few years after 
the capture of the City by the Gauls, we find.it mentioned with 
Sutrium, as an ally of Rome ; both towns seeking assistance 
against the Etruscans, by whom they were attacked. Nepete 
surrendered to the Etruscans, because a portion of the inhabi- 
tants were better affected towards their countrymen tlian towards 
their recent allies ; but it was retaken at the first assault by 
Camillus ; and the rebellious citizens met tlieir punishment from 
the axes of the lictors.® It was made a Roman colony ten years 
later than Sutrium, or seventeen years after the Gallic capture of 
the Citv.'^ Both these towns enjoyed municipal honours of the 
highest class, that is, while retaining them own internal adminis- 
tration, they were admitted to the full rights and privileges of 
Roman citizenship.* 

There seems to have been some particular bond of unioir 
between Nepete and Sutrium ; for they are frequently coupled 
together by ancient writers.® Similar bonds seem to have existed 
among other Etruscan cities, even those of the Confederation ; for 
instance, Arretium, Cortona, and Perugia appear to have had a 
minor league among themselves^ — a i-iiu-ulum hi vhiciih — a bond 
arising, as in this case, from proximity and community oi interest. 

^ Liv. VI. 1’*. Fc'tu'', cocf Jlunicipunn. 

^ Veil. Tat. 1. 14. Livy (VI. 21) makes " Ltv. VI. It ; X. 14 ; XXVI. 34 : XXVII. 
it to be the same ^t'ara> or A. LL 0; XXIX. 15. Fe-'tus iba.. cit.i. 

4J71. * Liv. IX. 37 ; Lpj.L XX. p. 773. 
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Nepete, like Sutiium, iiiis retainetl its name,- and maintained 
an existence from ancient times. Under the Empire, it seems to 
have been of inferior consequence ; ^ but in the middle ages it 
rose greatly in importance, and at one period exercised no little 
influence over Piome herself.’* It is now an insignificant tovn, 
■with about 1500 inhabitants. 

Nej)i is five miles distant from Monterosi, eight from Civita 
Castellana, five from Falleri by a path through the woods, the 
line of the ancient Via Amerina; seven from Sutri bv' a short cut, 
and nine bj' the carriage-road. 

- It is called Ncpete Ly Livy, aud l*y 
inscriptions, \mi Nepita liv StmLo {X. p- 
226), Nepe by Paterculus and the Peu- 
tingerian table, Nepet by Pliny (III. SI, 

Nepeta by Ptolemy (Geog. p. 72), Nepisby 
Frontinua (do Col.), Nepetus by Dionysius 
(XIII. ap. Stepb. Byz.). 

** Strabo (V. p. 226) classes Sutrium Tvitb 
Arretium, Perusia, and Volsinii, as cities 
irtiAets) of Etruria ; 'vs’bile Nei>ete is men* 


tioned among the smaller towns [voKlxvai). 

■* This was in the eighth century, when 
Totone, Duke of Nejii, created his brother 
Poiie, under the title of Constantino 11. , 
and maintained liim in the seat of St. 
Peter for thirteen months. “ Nepi seems- 
at that epoch to have ri^en like a meteor, 
and rapidly to have sunk to her former 
condition.” — Nibby, vocc Xepi. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

CIVITA CASTELLANA.— {VETERES). 

Fali.Vis, 

Mi.enu contigimus victn, Camille, tibi. — Ovii>. Amor. 

Poi giunsi in una valle incolta e fiera, 

Di ripe cinta e ^paveutose tane ; 

Clie nol iQezzo m'i uii s.is>o liavea \ni castello, 

Porte, e ben po.st''>, e a inaraviglia bello. — AuiObTo. 

Fnoir Nepi, wliidi is thirty miles from Eome, the high road 
runs direct to Civita Castelluiia, a distance of nearly eight miles ; 
but to the traveller on horse or fot)t I would recommend a route, 
by which he will save two miles. On passing the bridge of Xepi, 
let him turn immediately to the right ; a mile of lane-scenery 
with fine views of Xepi will carry him to Castel di Santa Elia, a 
small village, which looks much like an Etruscan site, and was 
perhaps a castellum dependent on Xepete. The road to it and 
beyond it seems in parts to have been ancient, cut through the 
tufo ; there are few tombs by its side, but here and there portions 
of masonry, serving as fences to the road, may he observed, 
which are of ancient blocks, often found in such situations. He 
then enters on a bare green down, rieh in the peculiar beauties 
of the Campagna. A ravine yawns on either hand. That on the 
right, dark with wood, is more than usually deep, ghjoniy, and 
grand. Beyond the other runs the high road to C'ivita ; and in 
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that direction the plain — in winter an nniforni sheet of dark rich 
brown from the oak-woods which cover it, studded here and 
there with some tower or spire shooting up from the toliage — 
stretches to the foot of the Ciminian Mount, llonciglione and 
Cajiraruola gleam in sunshine on its slopes, each beneath one ot 
its dark wooded peaks. The towers of Civita Castellana rise 
before him. Towns shine out from the distant mountains ol 
Umbria and Sabina. The 2>hun on the right is variegated in 
hue, and broken in surface. Soracte towers in lonely majesty 
in the midst ; and the chain of A2>emiines in grey or siiow-cai) 25 ed 
masses billows along the horizon. A goatherd, shaggv with 
skins, stands leaning on his staff, watching the jiassing traveller ; 
and with his flock and huge haying dogs, occu2)ie8 the foreground 
of the j)icture. Just so has Dante beautifully drawn it — 

“ Le capre 

Tacite all' ombra inentre che '1 sol ferve, 

Guardate dal pastor che ’n su la verga 

Poggiato s’ fe, e lor poggiato serve." — Purg. xxvii. 7(!. 

All in the shade 

The goats lie silent, "neath the fervid noon. 
tVatched by the goatherd, who upon his staff 
Stands leaning ; and thus resting, tendeth them. 

A htone-i)iled cross by the way-side, recording that here 

'• Some shrieking victim hath 
Poured forth his blood beneath the assassin’s knife." 

seems strangely at variance with the heatity and calm of the 
scenery. 

To reach Civita Castellana by this road, you must cross the 
wide and deexi ravine which forms its southern boundary. The 
high-road, however, continues along the ridge, apxu'oaching the 
town hj' level ground, and enters it beneath the walls of the 
octagonal fortress — the inasterinece of Sangallo, and the political 
Bastille of Rome, when the Poi)e retained his teinjjoral sove- 
reignty. 

AVhat traveller who has visited Rome, before the days of rail- 
roads, has not jiassed through Civita Castellana '? There is 
scarcely anj' object in Italy better known than its bridge — none 
assuredly is more certain to find a jflace in every tourist’s sketch- 
book ; and well does it merit it. Though little more than a 
century old, this bridge or viaduct is worthy of the magnificence 
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of Impei’ial Rome ; and combines with the ravine, the town on its 
verge, the distant Cainx^agna, Soracte, and the Apennines, to 
form one of the cdioicest unions of nature and art to he found 
in that laud where, above all otliers, their beauties seem most 
closely wedded. Yet beyond this, little or nothing is known of 
Civita Castellana. Not one in live hundred who passes through 
it, and halts awhile to admire the superb view from the bridge, or 
even descends from his cariiage to transfer it to his sketch-book, 
ever visits the tombs by the P<jnte Terrano. Still fewer descend 
to the Ponte di Treia ; and not one in a thousand makes the tour 
of the ravines, or thinks of this as a site abounding in Etruscan 
antifpiities. Yly aim is to direct attention to the objects of 
anthpiarian interest with which Civita Castellana is surrounded. 

Very near the bridge, and on the verge of the clilf on which 
the town is built, is a imrtion of the ancient walls, of tufo, in 
emjAecton, seventeen courses in height, and precisely similar in 
the size and arrangement of its blocks, to the walls of Sutri and 
Nepi, already described. It forms an angle at the verge of the 
precipice, and is nothing more than a ren’teDioit to the ground 
within.^ 

If yoxr here enter the town, and continue down the long street 
on the left, you will arrive at the Jtunnery of St. Agata, at the 
north-eiist angle of the plateau, on which Civita is built. By its 
side is a road cut in the rock, which a very little experience will 
tell you is Etruscan. It has on one side a water-course or gutter 
sunk in the tufo, which, after running high above the road for 
some distance, discharges its waters over the precipice. There 
are tombs also — genuine Etruscan tombs — on either hand, though 
the forms of some are almost obliterated, and others are sadly 
injured by the purposes they are now made to serve — shepherds’ 
huts, cattle-stalls, and hog-sties. They are mostly in the cliff, 
wdiiclf, as the road descends rapidly to the valley, rises high 
above your head. Here, too, opening in the clift', are the mouths 
of several sewers, similar to those at Sutri and the Etruscan sites 
<lescribed.' 


^ Cauilia givo. of three 

X'ieccs of the walU on tliis iiurth side <'f 
the ancient < ity. and iei're''Cnts them all 
as showin.tr the *Hids only of the ld<x-ks. 
Ktruiia !Mant t<i\'. t). All the fmgments 
Yvliicli I saw were t.eitainly cf that masonry 
whifli I have .le^ignatcd a' ' and 

which shows the end'' iiiul sides of the 


hloch-s ill altematc courses. 

- Tho'-e f-cwei-.s arc ahout d ft. in height, 
*2 ft. d m. wi«le at the bottom, tcijieiiiiji tu 
1 tt ♦> in. at the toj). One runs into the 
lonks Some little divtauce, .lud then rises 
in an iiini^irlit s«juaie chimney, into wliich 
am-thei I'dssage t»pen'^ huri/ontallv abnve. 
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It was iH’obably these subterranean passages being ignorantly 
mistaken for the cunicuhis of C'amillus that gave rise to the notion 
of this being the site of A'eii ; hut such sewers are to be tounil 
beneatli tlie walls of every Etruscan city in the tufo district ot 
the land, where the l ock would admit of easy excavation, and are 
found also on all the ancient sites of the Camiiagna, even in the 
Caintoline, Palatine, and Aventine hills of Home. Here you are 
at the extreme angle of the iilateau of Civita Castellana ; the 
lavinc spanned by the celebrated bridge opens on one hand, \\hile 
another and wider glen lies on the other, bounding the plateau to 
the east.’ The road passes two ruined gateways of the middle 
ages, and winds down into this valley, through which flows the 
Treia, spanned h}' a neat bridge of three arches. Here stands a 
large building in ruins ; the table-land of Civita rises above your 
head in a range of steep, lofty clitfs of red tufo, based on a 
stratum of white sandy breccia. At the brow of the clift’, just 
above the bridge, is a long line of wall of the middle ages, in one 
place based oii more ancient masonry of larger blocks, evidently 
part of the Etruscan walls, the very “moenia alta ” sung by 
Ovid.‘ A sewer in the clitf beneath them rivals them in anti- 
quity. 

This line of cliff runs due north and south for some distance — 
it then suddenly turns at liglit angles, where a glen opens to the 
west, and the streamlet of the Saleto, or, as it is also called, the 
Pdeano, issues from it to unite its waters with those of the Treia. 
It is a lonely and wild, hut attractive sjiot. Xo sign of man save 
in the stepjiing-stones over the stream, or in the narrow track 
through the meadows or brushwood. X'ot a sound to remind you 
of the neighbourhood of the town over your head. The lofty 
clifl's on either liand hare their broad faces with a contrasted 
exju’ession- — smiling or scowling as tliey catch oi- lose the snn. 

Here it is advisable to cross the stream to get a better view of 
the clifl's of the cit}‘. Soon after entering this glen you may per- 
ceive a portion of ancient wall sunk in a hollow of the cliff, and 


^ Gell points out this angle of the cliff 
Ificrced by toiuhs and ftcwers as the site of 
the ancient city (whicli lie supi»oses to liave 
been FescenniiiiiO, intimating his opinion 
that the city occupied this corner of the 
plateau only (1. p. 292 ). Hml lie made 
the tour of the height of Civita Castellana, 
he would have observed unequivot'al traces 
of the ancient city in several places widely 


distant, pioving that it was not confined 
to a mere corner of the plateau, but ex- 
temled over the whole area, whose liinit.s 
are defined by natural i) 0 undaries, and ^^a.s 
thus one of the hugest cities in the south 
of Etiuriu. This peninsular jJatforni, 
whioli he nii.stook for the site of the eniire 
city, was probably that of the Arx. 

Ovid. Amor. III., Eleg. xiir. ^4. 
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filling a natural gap. You may count as many as twelve courses. 
A little beyond you meet with another pfiece in a similar situa- 
tion, and of five or six courses. You cannot inspiect the masonry 
as you could wish, on account of the height of the clifi’, which 
rises more than two hundred feet above your head, and, as the 
wall is at the very brink of the i>recip)ice, it is obviously not to be 
viewed from above. A jiractised eye, however, has no difticulty 
in determining its character — the difi’erence between it and the 
inediieval masonry, a long line of which pireseiitly follows, is most 
decided. Below this wall, and half-way up) the cliff, are many 
tombs, with traces also of sewers. 

At the Ponte Saleto, whei'e you meet the short cut from Civita 
to Xepi, v’ou cross the stream, and take the road to the city, 
p)assiug many tombs hollowed in the rock, resembling those near 
the Ponte Terrano, which will pjresently be described. The clitf 
here turns to the north-west, and a ptath runs along its brow, out- 
side the modern walls. On this side there is rather a natural 
fosse than a ravine, for the clitf rises nearly one hundred feet 
above the lower p)art of the isthmus which unites the p)lateau of 
Civita with the p)laiu of the Camp>agna. It is ])robable that 
wherever the clitfs were not sufficiently steepi they were scarped 
by art, to increase the natural strength of the p)osition — no diffi- 
cult task, as tufo has a tendency to split vertically. Bemains of 
the ancient walls may be observed in the foundations of the 
modern, from which they are easil}' distinguished by the sup)ei'ior 
massiveness of the blocks, by their difierent arrangement, and by 
the absence of cement. It will he remarked that all these frag- 
ments of ancient walling either exist in situations at the verge of 
the pirecipiice, most difficult of access, or serve as fijuudations to 
more modem walls ; whence it m.ay be inferred that the rest of 
the ancient fortifications have been app)lied to other purposes ; 
and a glance at the houses in the town suffices to show that, like 
Sutri, Civita is iu great measure built of ancient materials. 

Passing round the castle of Sangallo, you re-enter the town by 
an adjoining gate, where are traces of an ancient road cut in the 
rock at the v'erge of the pu’ecip)ice, which bounds the city on the 
north ; its character marked by the tombs at its side. The wall 
of the city niiist here have been on the topi of the rock in which 
the tombs are hollowed and the road sunk ; and it seems most 
p^rohahle that here was tlie site of a gate, and that tlie modern 
fortress stands without the walls of the ancient city. It is curious 
to observe how close to their cities the Etruscans buried their 
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dead — even nj) to the very gates ; though very rarely within the 
walls, as was the custom in some of the cities of (ireece, and 
occasionally permitted at Kome.^ These tombs are large conical 
niches or pits, eight or nine feet high, by .six in diameter. They 
are very common in the tufo district of litruria, and are also met 
with ill the neighbourhood of the ancient cities of I.atium, in the 
Camj'agna south of the Tiber, and at Syracuse and (hher ancient 
.sites in Sicily. Some have supposed them depositories for 
grain,® and were they found only as close to ancient cities as in 
this case, this would be probable enough ; but around Civita 
there are others in very different situations ; and having seen 
them on other Etruscan sites, far outside the ancient walls, and 
in the midst of undoubted tombs, I have not the smallest doubt 
of their sepulchral character. Besides, they have, almost invari- 
ably, above the cone a small niche of the usual sepulchral form, 
as if for a cippus, or for a votive offering. I think it not unlikely 
that they contained figures of stone or terra-cotta, probably the 
effigies of the deceased, w'hich were at the same time cinerary 
urns, holding their ashes, — such figures as have been found in 
several cemeteries of Etruria. 

Instead of entering the town, follow the blink of the precipice 
to the Ponte Terrano — a bridge which spans the ravine, where it 
contracts and becomes a mere bed to the Bio Maggiore. It has 
a single arch in span, but a double one in height, the one which 
carries the road across being raised above another of more 
ancient date. Over all runs an aqueduct of modern construction, 
which spares the (Jivitonici the trouble of fetching water from the 
bottom of the ravines. 

The cliffs above and below the bridge are perforated in every 
direction with holes — doorways innumerable, leading into spacious 
tombs — sepulchral niches of various forms and sizes — here, rows 
of squares, side by side, like the port-holes of a ship of war — 
there, long and shallow recesses, one over the other, like an open 
cupboard, or a book-case, where the dead were literally laid upon 


® For tins custom in Uieecc, see Becker, 
CliAiiclo. Fxcurs. &c. IX. At Koine it 
^vas forl'itlfleii I'V the Twelve Tables to Iniry 
or burn the dead within the walls, but the 
privilege was occasionally graiitetl to a few, 
illustrious for their deed& or virtues. Cic 
de Leg. IL 23. Pint. Publicola, 

The corn-pits for which these tomhs 
3iuve been taken were called c^ipoi or onpoX 


by the Ureeks of (Jappado* ia and Thrace. 
Vario, de Re Rust. L cap. 57. But the^e 
Pollux lOiioniast. IX. cap. 5. s. 410 
nientioiis among the j'arts of a city, with 
cellar>, welB, bridges, gates, vaults ; 
whence we may com hide they A\erc within 
the walls. Such pits are still known in 
Sicily by tlie name of .S///. 
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the shelf, — now nHiiin, upright like pigeon-holes, — or still taller 
and narrower, like looji-holes in a fortification. This seems to 
have heen the principal necropolis of the Etru'^can city. If yon 
enter any of the tomhs in the faces of the low cliffs into which 
the gronnd breaks, you will find one general plan prevailing, 
characteristic of the site. Unlike those of Sutri, where the door 
opens at once into the tomb, it here leads into a small ante- 
chamber, seldom as much as five feet square, which has an 
oblong hole in the ceiling, running np like a chimney to the level 
of the ground above. The tomb itself is generally spacious — 
from twelve to twenty feet square, or of an oblong form — never 
circular — mostly with a massive square pillar in the centre, hewn 
out of the rock, or, in many cases, with a thick partition-wall of 
rock instead, dividing the tomb into two equal parts. The front 
face of this, whether it be jiillar or projecting wall, is generallj' 
hollowed out, sometimes in recesses, long and .shallow, and one 
over the other, to contain bodies, sometimes in upright niches, 
for cinerary urns or votive olferings. Around the walls are long 
recesses for bodies, in double or triple tiers, just as in the 
catacombs and tombs of the early Christians. The door-posts 
are frequently grooved to hold the stone slabs with which the 
tombs were closed. The chimney in the ceiling of the ante- 
chamber probably served several purposes — as a KpiraDicn, or 
vent-h(de, to let otf the efilnvium (.)f the decaying bodies or burnt 
ashes — as a means of pouring in libations to the IManes of the 
dead — and as a mode of entrance on emergency after the doors 
were closed. That they were used for the latter jHirpose is 
evident, for in the sides of these chimneys may be seen small 
niches, about a foot or eighteen inches one above the other, 
manifestly cut for the hands and feet. These chimneys were 
probably left open for some time, till the effluvium had passed 
ofi‘, and then were covered in, generally with large hewn blocks. 
Similar trap-doorways to tombs are found occasionally at Corneto, 
Ferento, Cervetri, and elsewhere in Etruria, but nowhere in 
such numbers as at Civita Castellana and Ealleri, where they 
form a leading characteristic of the sepulchres.’ 

A few of these tombs have a vestibule or open chamber in 
front, sometimes with a cornice in relief, benches of rock against 

" IliaveniieiioUniiiliswithsuch entr.inces liad similar trap-doors, b they had no 

at Teucliira ill the Cyreiiaica ; ami the tomhs other moile of entrance, the fa9ade having 

of Phrygia, df-oiihcd hy Stonart (Ancient merely a folse doorway, as in the tombs of 

Monuments of Lydia and Phrygia, pi. viL), Castel d’Asso and Xorchi.!. 
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the walls for the support of sarcophagi, and niches recessed 
above, probably for votive offerings. In one instance there is a 
row of these niches, five on eacli side the doorway, high and 
narrow, like loopholes for inusketiy, save that they do not 
perforate the rock. Sometimes a large sarcophagus is hollowed 
out of a mass of rock. It is not uncommon to find graves of the 
same form sunk in the rock in front of the tomb, probably for the 
bodies of the slaves of the family, who, in death as in life, seem 
to have lain at their masters’ doors. 

In the front wall of the tomb next to that with the row of 
niches, is an inscription in Etruscan letters, — “ Tuctlmu ” — 
which I do not recognise as an Etruscan name. It is probable 
that this is but part of the original inscription, the rest being 
obliterated. The letters retain traces of the red paint with 
which, as on the sarcophagi and urns generally, they were filled, 
to render them more legible. No other tomb could I find on this 
site with an Etruscan inscription on its exterior; it does not seem 
to have been the custom in this part of Etruria, as in some 
necropoles north of the Ciminian, to engrave epitaphs on the 
rock-hewn facades of the sepulchres. 

On the inner wall of a lai’ge tomb, close to the Ponte Terrano, 
is an Etruscan inscription of two lines rudely graven on the rock, 
and in unusually large letters, about a foot in height.® It is over 
one of the long body-niches, whicli are hollowed in the walls of 
this tomb in three tiers, and is of importance as it proves these 
niches to be of Etruscan formation, and not always early 
Christian, as many have imagined. Further proof of this is given 
by the tombs of Cervetri — that of the Tarquins, for example.® 

From tlie tombs on this site we learn that it was the custom 
here to bury rather than to burn the dead — the latter rite seems 
to have been more prevalent at Sutrium. Tliese differences are 
worthy of notice, as every Etruscan city had its jieculiar mode of 
sepulture ; though there is in general much affinity among those 
in the same district, and in similar situations. 

The Ponte Terrano is a modern structure on an ancient 
basement. The northern pier, to the height of ten courses and 
to the width of twenty- three feet, is of cmplecton masonry — 

^ It is pven by Buonarroti (ap. Dempst. ^ Padre Garrucci (Ann. Inst. ISGO, p. 
11. , tav. 82, p. 26 1 , who visited itinl691, 269, tav, (x.) "ives several other inscriptions 
and by Gori and Lanzi. Mr. Ainsley gives from tombs on this spot, which he pro- 
a different reading. BulL Inst. 1845, p. nouoces to be in the ancient Fali.scan 
^39. character and language. 
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IiAi’uscaii ill style and in tlie size and amnigement of the hlucdis. 
Above it is small irregular masonry of modern times. The 
opposite pier is of rock, overhung -ttith ivy and ilex. The lower 
arch is of the middle ages, so that the bridge unites in itself the 
work of three distinct epochs. Its antiquity has scarcely been 
noticed by former writers.^ 

Whoever would see the chief beauties of Civita Castellana, 
should descend into the deep ravine on this side of the town. 
The most convenient path is near the great bridge or viaduct. 
It is a zigzag track, cut through the tufo, and of ancient forma- 
tion, as is proved by the water-troughs at its side, and by the 
tombs in the rocks. 

From the bottom of the descent the bridge is seen to great 
advantage, spanning the ravine with its stupendous double tier of 
arches, with a grandeur that few viaducts, save the Pont du 
Gard, can surpass. A mimic cataract rushes down the cliff to 
join the stream — a rustic mill or two nestling beneath the bridge, 
are the only other buildings visible, and contrast their humility 
with its majesty, as if to show at one glance the loftiest and 
meanest efforts of man's constructive power. Whoever has seen 
the magnificent Tajo of Ponda, in the south of Spain, will 
recognise immediately some resemblance here ; but this ravine is 
by no means so profound — the bridge is of a difi'erent character, 
wider, lighter, less solid, and massive — and here are no cascades, 
and lines of ivy-grown mills, as on the Rio Verde. Nevertheless, 
there is much in the general features of the ravine to recall to 
the memory the glorious Tajo de Honda. 

The cliffs, both above and below the bridge, .are excavated into 
tombs and niches of various forms, hut few have retained their 
original shape. It must be confessed that the Etruscans often 
displayed great taste in selecting the sites of their sepulchres. 
Where could be found a more imin-essive, a more apiiropriate 
cemetery, than a ravine like this — a vast grave in itself, sunk two 
hundred and fifty feet below the surface — full of grandeur and 
gloom ■? 

The ravine, moreover, is fertile in the picturesque. Ascend 
the course of the stream, and just above a rustic bridge vou 
obtain a fine view of the Ponte Terrano spanning the glen in the 
distance, the Castle cresting the precipice on the left, and a ruined 
tower frowning down upon you from the oiiposite height. The 

^ Cell and even Xibby seem to have overlooked it. West^'kal alone (Rumische Kam- 
pagne, p. 139) mentions it as ancient. 
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cliffs ri^e on eitlier liaiid, of yellow and red tide), dashed i\ith 
grey, white, or brown, witli occasional ledges ot green ; the 
whole crested with ilex, and draped here and there with ivy, 
clematis, and wild vine, llelow the great bridge yon have still 
more of tlie jni'tnresqne. Tlie walls of warm yellow clitf, varie- 
gated with foliage, here a])proach so close as to make tins a mere 
chasm — the fragment of Etruscan walling crowns the precipice 
on the right — huge masses of cliff fallen from above, lie about 
in wild confusion, almost choking the hollow — tall trees shoot up 
from among them, by the banks of the stream, but are dwarfed 
into shrubs by the vast height of the all-shadowing iditfs. 

There is no lack of accommodation at Civita t'astellana. The 
principal inn. La Losta, has received a bad name on account of 
the alleged extortion and insolence of the landlord. At La Croce 
Bianca, however, the traveller will find comfortable accommoda- 
tion, civihty and attention. Sausages are not now famous here, 
as in ancient times.’ Civita Castellana contains scarcely more 
than two thousand souls, and extends over but a small part of 
the area occupied by the Etruscan city ; which is now for the 
most part covered with gardens and vineyards. This city, fivjin 
its size, must have been of considerable imi)ortance among those 
of Southern Etruria. It was formerly supposed to be Veii, and 
there is an inscription in the cathedral, calling the church 
“ Veiorum Basilica;” but this opinion has not the slightest 
foundation — its distance from Rome being three times gi'eater 
than that of Yeii, as mentioned by I>ionysius.'^ Gell supposes it 
to have been Fescennium, but gives no reason for his ojnnion, in 
which he follows Muller and Xardini.' There is much more 
probability that it is the ancient I'alerium, or I’alerii, so jiro- 
minent in the early history of the Roman Reirablic. iMy reasons 
for holding this opinion will he given in the next chapter, when I 
treat of the ruined town, a few miles distant, now called Fiilleri. 

- Yuito (L. L. V. Ill) says they wcic S.”*. 
calle‘l Faliici ventre^. also Martial ^ Bion. Plal. IT. p. lit), etl. Syl]>. 

IV. epig., 46. S. ; cf. Stat. Silv. IV. Gell, I. p. 290. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

PALLEEI.— (xVO vr . 

EiiLi inii>invvI»o iiii , . . 

E in breW note altnii vi spone.i 
II iiome e la virtu del giierrier luorto. 

Li nmi i'.ipOxi da tal vi&t.i levaiiui, 

Miiaiido ora le Icttre, ed ora i mariui. — T a^'o. 

(.Tuudent Italia* sublimiLus oppuLi niuri>. — O lauluax 

Tin; mad from Pdiite Terrain) leads to Santa ]Maria di Falleri, 
or l-’alari, a ruined eonvent on another ancient site, about four 
miles froiii Civita Castellana. After two or three miles over the 
heath, you reach the Fosso de’ Tre Camini, and where you cross 
the stream are traces of an ancient hridoe. dust liefore coming- 
in sioht id’ Falleri, you reach a tonih, which, as you come suddenly 
upon it, cannot fail to strike you with admiration. A wide recess 
ill the clift'is occupied hy a spacious jiortico of three larue arches, 
hewn out of the rock, and with a hold cornice of masonry above, 

H 


YuL. I. 
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of massive tufo blocks, now somewliat dislocated, and concealed 
bv' the overbangiog foliage. A door in the inner wall of the 
portico, of tlie usual Etruscan form, slightly narrowing uxiwards, 
opens into the sei>ulcbre. Seimlcbre ! to an unpractised eye the 
structure looks far more like a habitation ; and in truth it is an 
imitation of an ancient abode. The portico is surrounded by 



PuKTICuKD TOMB WITH CollNKTi OF ilAsuMiV, FALLEllI. 


an elegant cornice, carved in the rock; the door, to wliicli you 
ascend by steps, is ornamented with mouldings in relief. Within 
it, is a small antechamber, with the usual chimney or funnel in 
its ceiling; and then you enter a spacious, gloomy sejmlclire. Its 
flat ceiling is supported in the midst by a massive sipiare pillar, 
ill the face of which are three long, shallow niches, one over tlie 
other ; and in the walls of the tomb are smaller niches for urns 
or votive oflerings. Ehider the portico the rock is cut into 
benches for sarcophagi, and long holes are sunk in the ground 
tor the reception of bodies, which, with the exception of being 
covered over with tiles, must have been exposed to the 2aissers- 
by, as the arches of the portico could hardly have been closed. 
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Tlie cornice around the portico and the mouldings of the door 
are almost Homan in character; yet in form and arrangement 
the tomb is too nearly allied to the Etruscan tombs of this 
district to he of Roman construction. It is probable that the 
Romans appropriated it to their own dead ; and possible that 
they added these decorations ; hut, tliough an architectural 
adornment he t)roved to have been used by that people, it by no 
means follows that the3' originated it. Had not history in- 
formed us that the Corinthian capital was of Greek origin, the 
frequencv ol it in the ancient buildings of Rome and Italy, and its 
rariG in Greece, might have led us to a different conclusion. 
Xow, we know almost nothing of Etruscan architecture from 
written records ; and therefore when we find, in a position which 
favours an Etruscan origin, architectural decorations analogous 
to those used h^' the Romans, it were illogii:al to pronounce them 
necessarih’ to he the work of the latter. On the contrarv, it were 
quite as rensonuhle to regard them as Etruscan, knowing that, 
before the time of the Empire at least, the Romans were mere 
imitators ol the Etruscans and Greeks in the arts, servile enough 
in that respect — hnitatora}, scrctnn pcra-s.' — however thet' mat' 
have taken the lead of the world in arms. Nevertheless, whether 
Etruscan or Roman, the tomb is i)robahlv of a late iieriod. 

This is the only instance known of an Etruscan tomb with a 
cornice ot masomy, and it was thoiiglit to be unique also as 
regards its portico ; Imt I was fortunate enough to discover a 
grou]! ol tombs of similar charcter, veia’ near this, which were 
before unknown. i 

Among them is one wliich seems also to have had a ])ortico, 
hut the cliff out of which it was hewu is broken awa}'. AVhat 
now forms its front, has been the inner wall, if not of a portico, 
ut an antechainher or outer tomb, and on it, to my astonishment, 
I toiuid a Latin inscription, iii verv iicatlv formed letters, about 
four or five inches high, graven deep in tlie tufo. 

L VECILIO. VI. F. E 
PO . . AE. A15ELES. 

LECTV. ]. 1)ATV 

. . VECILIO. L. F. ET. PLEXESTE 
. ECTV. I. AMPLIVS. NIHIL 
INVITEIS. L. C. LEVIEIS. L. F. 

ET. QVEI. EO.S, PARENTARET 
NE. ANTEPONAT 


* One Iris two ardic-j in its i»ortieu ; 
another h:us only one hltinJing, tliougli it 


seeiH' t«» have hal two more ; ami a thir.l 
,i utoie i>urtieo of two arches, W'ithout 
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The last line ■n’as buried in the earth, and having no instru- 
ment at hand, I could not uncover it ; but I communicated the 
discovery to the Archseological Institute’ of liome ; and my 
friend. Dr. Henzen, one of the secretaries, proceeded imme- 
diately to Falleri to insjiect the inscription. To him is due the 
discovery of the last line, which explains the whole. To him 
also am I indebted for the correction and explanation of the 
inscription. 

“To Lucius Yecilius, son of Vibius and of Polla (or Pollia) 
Abeles, one bed (sepulchral couch) is given — to ... Yecilius, 
son of Lucius and of Plenesta, one bed. — Let no one place 
anything before (i.c., another body in) these beds, save with the 
]iermission of Lucius and Caius Levins, sons of Lucius, and (with 
the permission) of whoever maj’ perform their obsec[uies (i.r. 
their heirs).” 

The beds are the long niches in the walls of the tomb, of 
which there are eleven. The insciiption is curious for its ancient 
Latinity alone ; but most interesting as an evidence of the fact 
that the Eomans made use of the tombs of the Etruscans, or else 
constructed sepulchres precisely similar. Xo one can doubt the 
Etruscan character of this particular tomb, and yet it belonged to 
the Eoman family of the Levii, who gave it or let it out to the 
Yecilii, as we know to have been freciuently the case with the olke 
of Eoman cohimhatia. The mention of the mother’s name after 
the father’s is a genuine Etruscanism.* It is general in Etruscan 
epitaidis, and was retained even under Eoman domination, for 
some sarcophagi bear similar epita2dis in Latin, with “ luitiis ” 
affixed to the mother’s name in the genitive or ablative. But 
those sarcojihagi were found in Etruscan tombs, in the midst of 
others with Etruscan inscriiitions, and are only the coffins of the 
latest members of the same families, belonging to a period when 
the native language was being sniierseded by that of the con- 
querors. This may be the case here also — the Levii may have 
been an Etruscan family; as indeed seems highly jirobable. If 
not, we have here a Eoman usuiqiation of an Etruscan seimlchre, 
or it may he an imitation of the Etruscan mode of burial, and 


an inner rhamLer, the portico itself heinjj 
the toinl), as is shown liy the rock-henches 
witliin it. 

~ SeeBiill. Instit. 1S44, p, 02. 

^ Tliih eu^toni the Etruscans must 
have tleriveil from the East, as it "was not 
practised by tiie Greeks or Romans ; hut 


the Lycians always traced their descent 
through tljc maternal line, to the exclu- 
sion of the jEiteniul — a fact rccor<led l.v 
Heiodotu< if. 173), and Yeritied liy 
nnxiern re-^earche-'. Felluu.S)’ Lycia, ]>. 
276. The Etiu>can's bein.c: purely 

Oriental, made idb cf 1 otli metho/]-. 
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also an instance of the adojition of the customs of that peojile by 
the Romans. ‘ 

Just beyond these tombs tlie city of Falieri comes into view. 
And an imposing sight it is — not from its position, for it is on 
the very level of the plain by which you approach it — but from 





Tun WALLS <.IF FALLERI, FIWM Tim EAST. 


its lofty walls and numerous towers, stretching away on eitlier 
hand to a great distance in an almost unbroken line, and only just 
dilapidated enotigh to acquire a jiicturesque effect, whicli is 
heightened by (n-erhanging tbliage. You approach it from the 
east, at an angle of the wall where there is an arched gateway on 
either hand — one still iqjen', the other almost burieil in the earth. 


^ Dr. Ilcnzen, yIio iri in 

tlie aixhH'okigy of inscriptions, lefcrs tins. 
t(i A iciiicto x>cri"'l, niiiloul'tc»Uy to the 
time nt the llepnlilii, an-I l>ef"ie tlie 
e'-t-ihli-'liiiieiit of the Celoiiia Junoni.i l*v 
the Tiiuim hate, uiol coimiileis tiie t'>!iil» 
rs one of tlie iim-t am ieiit on tlii-' site. 
Bull. Iimt l>4i, pp DJP, D:1-S In the 
ueiglil'ouihu a 1 of thm tuiiih Si^nior (jtunli, 
in ISol, o}iened e "thei" which Contained 
a nuniher of lusciiiaious in a character 
.and laiiuudce neither htumeaii nor Latin, 
and therefore pi'-nruiii'-Cd to l-e Faliscan. 
They Were painted on bcpukhral tiles. 
Kiglit Yeie Miittcii Hhe the KtiU'^e.ui, 
fioin iiuht to left, and tA\o in Itoiuan 
letters; from left to ri;^bt. The chaiacteis 


of tlie ten ditfeicd from tlie KtiiiMan in 
the loi’iii'' r.f the A. K. i’. 11 , and iii the 
Use of tlie (>, a'^similatim.^ imue to tlie 
<Tieek. hut the LatL'uuLTO wa^ Tuin h more 
iikiu to tlie Latin, nj these in‘'eiip- 

tioim aio Ji\en in Ann. In.-t. tav, 

d’AiTLA II., and tliey are explained hy 
Badie Uairiieei (oj. cit , }>]•. who 

lelei'- theiii t«i the sixth ceiituiy of Kume. 

^ Thi- -ate, will he ^een in the 
wodciit, lia- a h-wm immediately to the 
ieil of liim yho appioaeiic-N it, \shKh is 
eoutrary to the lufcepts of Vitruvius 
(1. .It, iceommcml- that the axi- 

luomdi to a ( ily--ate he ^ih:h, that the 
jiBit "ide of the foe, wliieh is unpro- 
tected hv Ills shield, may he open to attack 
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The -walls here are about seven feet thick, and in thirteen 
courses, or about twenty-five feet high ; they are of red tufo 
blocks, of the size usual in the emplecton masonry of Jftruria, 
fitted together without cement and with great nicety-. In j^arts the 
tufo has lost its surface, hut in others the masonry looks as sharps 
and fresh as though it had been just constructed, witliout a sign 
of age beyond its weather-stained coating of grey. Both walls and 
towers are periiendicular or nearly so ; the latter, which are at 
unequal distances, but generall}' about one hundred feet apart, 
are square — about seventeen feet wide, and rejecting ten feet. 
They are external only ; the inner surface of the wall, which rises 
high above the level of the ground within, is unbroken l)y pro- 
jections; it is similar in appearance to the outer surface, thougli 
not so neatly smoothed and finished. 

Following the northeni wall of the city, after jjassing ten 
towers, you reach a small arched gate or postern. Outside it are 
remains of Homan tombs of opus incertum, on mounds by the 
side of the road which issued from this gate ; blocks of basalt, 
now ujJturned b}- the i>lough, indicate its course. It was the 
'VTa Amerina, which ran northward to Horta and Amelia. 
Passing a breach whicli Gell takes for a gateway, you next cross, 
a long wall or embankment stretching awa}' at right angles from 
the city ; it is of ancient blocks, probably taken from the city 
walls. A little beyond is what seems a window, high in the wall 
and iiartly blocked up, but it is a mere hole cut in later times. 

On turning the corner of the wall you reach the Porta di 
Giove, a fine gate in excellent preservation, flanked by towers. 
The arch-stones and encircling moulding are of jieperino ; and in 
the centre over the key-stone, is a head in bold relief. AVhy 
called Giove I do not understand ; it has none of the attiibutes of 
dujiiter, but in its beardless youth and gentleness of expression, 
seems rather to represent Bacchus or Aiiollo.® See the woodcut 


from the rami)arts. Tlie an^nilar form of 
this city, and of the towers in its walN, 
is also at variance with the rules laid 
down by the same author, who denounces 
angles, as protecting the foe rather tliau 
the citizen. 

^ Canina takes the head to Ite that of 
Juno, rather than of Jupiter, as she was 
the great goddes.s of the Falisci. Etruria 
Mant. I. p. 70. The gate is nearly 
eighteen feet in height, and ten feet eight 
inches in span. The dei>tU of its door- 


I»osts is more tlian seven feet, which 
also the thickness of the city wall. The 
imiiosts are also of pcijeiino — above them 
the arch is blocked np with brickwork. 

Canina is inclined to regaid this gate 
as Etruscan. He says (Arohit. Ant. VI. 
1 ». 54), fiom a comjKirison of it with tlio.m 
of raistum and Volterni, that it cannot hr 
otherwise than of early dato, and not 
wholly Roman, as some have Mii)posed ; 
and again (Ann. Inst. I'sOo, p. 1‘'2) lie 
cites the head on the keystone as a proof 
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at the head of this chapter. AVithin the gate is a doul.le line of 
aucdent wall, flanking a hollow way or road, which now leads to the 
ruined convent of Santa iNIaria di Fiilleri, the only building stand- 
ing within the walls.' 

The wall sc.on turns again and tollows the course of the valley 
through whiidi flows the Miccino. Here it is based on low tuto 
Clifts, In which are the mouths of several sewers. On this side it is 
for the most part greatly dilapidated : sometimes you lose sight of it 
altogether for a considerable distance, then again trace it by 












TUMBS IN THE CLIEtS AX FALLKKI. 

detached portions or by towers only, winch jet boldly into the 
valley on projecting masses of clift’. The rock beneath the walls 
is in many places hollowed into niches or cave.s, once evidently 
tombs; and on the other side ol the stream are tall clifts, lull 
of long sepulchral niches one above the other, where the 1" aleriaiis 
of old stored up their dead — shown in the above woodcut Un 


of this bort of .leoiv.ition l.eiiig Etruscan. 
It was also exteiiMTcly iiscl t>y both Ureeks 
and Romans. 

I .Just within tilt- g.itc, to the right as 
YOU enter, is a sen er-like hole, now bloikol 


iij», ^vhi'Ji &eeni> to h-ive l/t-en a -wiiidGW. 
It i-5 not vi'-i!>le fiuni itliout, beeaiTsU the 
aiieieut ■\\cill ju>t in that pai-t faced 
with iiie'liitval ma-'Ciiiy ; liut it?> lonu is 
di'stiri'oiUhahle. 
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tliat side also are the remains of several Koman tombs — massive 
piles of opus inccrtum, towering high above the light wood that 
covers that bank of the stream. This necropolis has been little 
exjdored, and I regret that I have not been able to give it due 
examination. Dr. Henzen found one tomb here with a Christian 
insci'iption.® 

One of the city-towers stands on a projection of the clilf where 
the wall makes a semicircular bend inwards. Beneath this tower 
is a tomb of unusual size, scpiare and lofty. It would seem at 
first sight to have been formed as a cellar to the tower, but further 
observation shows that it was of 2)rior formation, for its original 
doorway is blocked up by the masonry of the towci’ itself. 
'Whence it may be inferred that the city was of subsequent con- 
struction, and that the tomb had been jn-ofaned by the founders. 
Near this is another instance of the city-wall blocking up an 
ancient tomb. Facts of imimrtance, as healing on the question by 
whom and in what age the city was built. 

A little beyond this you reach another deep recess in the line 
of clitF, with a magnificent mass of walling rising to the height of 
twenty-eight courses, or fifty -four feet, and stretching com2)letely 
across the hollow. In the centre is a gate, the Porta del Bove, 
fine in itself, but appearing quite insignificant — a mere drain-hole 
in the vast expanse of wall.® Towers, bannered with oak-saplings, 
and battlemented with ivy, crest boldly the 2)rojiecting cliffs at 
the angles of the recess. “Desert caves, with wild thyme and 
the gadding vine o'ergrown,’’ yawn around. Soracte soars bluely 
in the distance above the wooded glen. The whole scene is one 
of picturesque grandeur, rendered more impressive by the silence, 
loneliness, and desolation. ^ 


« Eull. Inst. 1S4I, p. 

TJliy iis peiliap,-? tiie loftiest lelie of 
ancient city-wallt' extant in Italy, save the 
Bastion in the i-olvyonal ■walls of Xorha 
in Latiuin, -which is about the same height. 
The wall of the Forum of .Augustus at 
Kouie, in the same style of masonry, is, 
however, considerably higher. 

^ The gate deiive.s its i^resent api>ella- 
tion from something carved in relief on 
its key-st'ine, wliich may once have been 
a hulls skull, a favoniite ornament of 
gateways among the liornans. Another 
appellation, Poita della Puttana, is yet 
more diilicult of explanation. "Within are 
traces of a vaulted passage, much wider 
than the gate itself, leading up to the 


higher ground of the city. It mnst have 
been a very steep accent, as the gate o[/eiis 
at the hottnm of u deej' guile}, and the 
grouml within alrno'^t on a level with 
the top of the Mall. A large tiee, now 
reduced to chviicoa], lies pDi.^ttate t>ii the 
laiupart.'), wliich, Mlien it riomished high 
above the wall, inu.st have gieatlv in- 
cieused the picturesque etlect fruin beloM'. 
The gate is feet in sjian, and the depth 
or the arch, or the thickness of the Mali 
in thus i>art, i.s 'd feet, Theie aie 
voussoirs in the arcli, 3 feet inches dee]), 
fitted together M-ith great ncatne>s— all 
aie of tufo, and are rusticated in tlic 
return facing of the arch. 
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Oiiposite the Porta del Bove are the remains of a bridge over 
the Micciiio, the piiers on hoth hanks being still extant. 

The southern vail of the cit\’ extends hut a short vay beyond 
the Porta del Bove. It then turns to the north ; and after pass- 
ing nine towers in excellent preservation, yon come to the site 
of another gate, now destroyed. Outside it, a Eoman tomb 
rises to a considerable height. From this spot, a short distance 
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'^ite oi Forum. 

Ohuioli ot Sta. ]\l;uia di Fallcrl. 
^Vin'l'.^\v in tlie wall. 

Small trate. ahiD'-t l>uiiu(]. 
Pyramid, and other Kom.tii toml-s. 
Loftiest in'i-tiruL^ of the valF. 
Sewer^i cut lu the look. 


carries you to the gate at the north-eastern angle, where you 
complete the tour of the city. According to Gell, the circuit ot 
the walls is 2305 yards, or more than one English mile and a 
third." The form of the city is a right-angled triangle, with the 
angles truncated. About fifty towers are standing, ami eight or 
nine gates may he traced. “Perhaps,’’ as Gell remarks, “no 
place presents a mure perfect specimen of ancient inilitaiy 
architecture.” 


- (tell, I. p. 421. 
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'Witliiii the walls there are but lew reinuins. ( )u the spot 
where the theatre was i'ouml nothin" can now he traced of the 
seats or arches. A high hank, encircling a hollow, marks the 
outline. Here, as on the other spots where excavations have been 
made, are fragments of cornices and columns of travertine and 
marble, and otlier traces of the Homans. Several tine statues 
have been found on tliis spot.'^ 

The only building now standing' witliin the walls is the convent 
of Sta. INIaria di Falleri, but even this shares in the ruin of the 
spot, and, in^,tead of chauiit and orison, I’esounds with tlie bleat- 
ing of sheej) and lowing of oxen. It is of the I.omhard style, so 
common in the ecclesiastical lU'chitecture of Italy, but of a 
more simple character than usual. It is constructed of the ma- 
terials of the ancient city, and axipareiitly is of tlie twelfth century. 

We have now to consider the origin and ancient name of this 
city. That an Etruscan iiopulation occupied tliis or a neigh- 
bouring site is evident from the multitude of tomhs and niches 
excavated in the cliffs, undoubtedly of that character, and too 
remote to belong to the city which occupied the site of L'ivita 
Castellana. The walls are certainly in the Etruscan style as 
regards the masonry ; but this is not decisive of their origin, for 
preciseh’ the same sort of masonry was emjiloyed in the earliest 
walls of Home, and is to be seen in other places south and east 
of the Tiber; in almost eveiy case, however, prior to the Empire. 
Xibb}'^ is of opinion from the method of fortification, from the 
arching of the gateways, ami from tlie sculpture and mouldings, 
as well as from the fact that tlie theatre and other ancient relics 
within the walls arc unequivocally Homan, that the remains now 
extant belong to a Homan city. Canina, mi the other hand, a 
superior authority on architectural matters, sees much Etruscan 
character in the gateways.* As before her intercourse with 
Greece, Home was indebted to Etruria for all her arts, as well as 
for most of her institutions, religious, jiolitical, and social; it may 
well be that this city was built under the Homan domination, but 
that Etruscan artists and artisans were employed in its construc- 
tion. The name of the original town, moreover, seems preserved 
in its modern a2ipellation, which it possessed through the middle 


^ The theatre is .said to liave lieeu cut 
iu the rock, like the amphitheatre of Sutri 
(Bull. Inst j). Tu). It ■\va-> exca- 

vated in 182!> and 1830. It seems to 
have Leeu of the time of Augustus, from a 
statue of Livia as Concord, and some muti- 


lated .st.itueh of 0. and L. Caisar, which 
weie found among its ruin.^. A rinc. 
&tatue of Juiirt lias aBo heen e-Kcavated 
witliin tlie walls of Kalicri. 

•* n. V 

® See note 0, p. 1U2. 
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ages, anti which indicates it as the Falerii of the Etruscans. Let 
us consider what is said of that town by ancient Avriters. 

At an early period, says tradition, shortly after the Trojan AAur, 
a body of (Ireeks from Argos, led by Halesus, or Haliscus, son 
of Agamemnon, settled in this part of Italy,® droA’e out the Siculi, 
Avho tlien possessed it, and occupied their toAA’iis of Falerium and 
Fescennium.' A\'hether they A\'ere subsequently conquered by 
the Tvrrheni or Etruscans, or entered into alliance Avith them, 
does not appear, hut it is certain that they Avere incorporated 
AA'ith that people, and under the name of Falisci’ continued to 
possess this part of Etruria till its conquest by Home. Yet they 
AA'ere ahvays in some respects a distinct people ; their language 
Avas said to differ from the Etruscan and eA’en :is late as the 
time of Augustus, they retained traces of their ArgAe origin, in 
their armour and weapons, and in A'arious customs, especially in 
AA’hat regarded their temples and religious rites. The temi)le of 
duno at Falerii is said to have been the counterpart of that 
dedicated to the same goddess at Argos, i.e. the Herieum, and 
her Avorship to liaA’e been similar.* 'J'here seems to have been 
a third city, Faliscum, similar in origin to the other tAvo, and 
deriving its name from the chief of the original colonists.** 

We see then that there Avere three cities, probably not far 
removed from each other, inhabited by a race, Avhich, t]u)ugh 


^ Hal. I. p. 17. Ovitl. Fast. 

IV. 7;J, iUKl Amor. III. Ele-. 13, 31. 
Cato ap. riiii. III. S. Soiv. a.l .En. VII. 
»)Vi5. Stepli. Byzant. v. 4>aAiV/co5. SoliiuH 
II. p. l.j. All a.s to the Argivc 

origin of the Falisei, save Instin (XX. !>, 
wiio Alerive«> them from the Chalcitleiise^ 
— an origin which Xiebnhr (III p. 171M 
rejects. 

^ Hiuiiys, Hal. I, pp. 1*3, 17. Neither 
Diony-sius, Cato, nor Stephanas make.s 

mention of Hale''Us the foimiler. 

Sorviin Mil JEu. A‘II. points out tlie 

change of the initial H into F., the 

a'loption hy the Komans of the iEolic 
digamina to express the ^.-Ireek aspirate, 
— -siciit Formia*, ‘pne Hoimue fiiciunt — 

aTrh 6p,u.?]S. 

^ Dionvsiu^. (loc, cit.3 calls this Argive 
colony Pelasgi, aial the .'•iinilarity, aliimct 
amounting to identity, of thi^ woid to 
Falisci is remarkable ; in fact it is not 
improbable tli.it the appellation Falisei 
w ah one simply indi-.atne of their Argive 
i. c. Felasgiei descent. 


Sti.iho, V. JE -2b. 

^ Dioii Hal. loc. cit. 0\id. Amor. HI. 
Elog. 13, 27, et scq. : .see .il-so Fa^ti, VI. 
40. This .luuo had the epithet of Cnriti'. 
or Quiritis. as we Icaiii fiom Tertnliian 
(Apolog. 24> —and from inhcriptiuhN fuund 
on the spot (Hol-hten. ad CIuv. i». 57 
Hruter, p. 3oS, 1). In the Sabine tongue 
(^uiiis siguitioh “ lance," .die was therefore 
tlic “ lance-.Tuuo,'’ and i^ reprcsonti d 
holding th, it weapon. Pint, lloinul. ]\li- 
nerva aKii was woi^ldpped at F.deiii. <')vid. 
Fa-'t. HI. S43. ^lars seems to have been 
anothergo.1 of the Falisci, as they called the 
lifth month in their calendar after Ijis naiim. 
Ovid. Fast. HI. bd. A lour-faLed JaiiiN 
was aFo worshipped here, whose statue 
was eariied to Kome, where the temple of 
Jaiius Quadiifroiis ^\a'' erected to reccdve it. 
Serv. <ul .En. VII. bn7. Festus (v. Stiop- 
pU") speaks of a festival kept by the Fali'-cd 
under the name of Stiupe.iria, hut in 
honour of what ileity he does not mention. 

- See Note I. in the Appendix to thi» 
Chapter. 
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of Greek origin, was, at the period it is mentioned in lioman 
history, to all intents and purposes, Etruscan ; amalgamated, 
like the inhabitants of Agylla, Cortona, and other Eelasgic cities 
of Etruria, with the mixed race of the Tyrrhenes, and bearing, 
from the general testimom' of ancient writers, the generic name 
of Falisci. 

Of these three cities, Falerii, or Ealerium, as it is indifierently 
called, was evidently the most important. There is ever}- reason 
to believe it one of the Twelve cities of the Confederation.* 
Plutarch says it was so strong by nature and so admirablv 
in-epared to sustain an attack, that the citizens made light of 
being besieged hj- tlie Romans,^ even though led by Cainillus ; 
and according to Livy the siege bid fair to be as tedious as that 
of Yeii;“ which could not have been the case had not the cit}- 
occupied a site strong by nature as well as by art. Ovid s^ieaks 
of the steepness of the ascent to the celebrated temple of •Juno 
within the city.' Zouaras also mentions the natural strength 
of its position on a lofty height.' All descrijitive of a site 
widely different from that of Falleri, and perfectly agreeing 
with that of Civita Castellana, which, in accordance with Cluve- 
rius, Holstenius, Cramer, and Xibhy, I am fully persuaded is 
the representative of the Etruscan Ealerium. 

There it is we must jilace the scene of the well-known story of 
the treacherous schoolmaster. 

The Ealerians, trusting in the strength of their town, regarded 
with indifference the Roman armv' encamjied about it, and pur- 
sued their ordinary avocations. It was tlie custom of the Ealisci, 
derived jirobably from their Greek ancestors, to have a public 
school for the tuition of the male children of the citizens. The 
schoolmaster during the siege took his hoys out tif the city for 
exercise, as usual in time of jieace, and led them daily further 
from the walls, till at length he carried them to the Roman 
cam]), and delivered them 1121 to their foes. As among them 
were the children of the 2>i‘hit-i2ial citizens, he thought by this 
act to transfer to the Romans the destinies of the city itself, and 
thus 2'tu’chase for himself the favour of Cainillus. Rut the 
Roman general, with that noble generosit}' and inflexible virtue 
which characterised many of his countrymen of early times, 

^ See Xote II, in the Appendix to this ’ Liv. V. '2l>. 

Chapter. Amor. III., EIcp'. 13, 0. 

■* Pint. Caiiiil. ; see also Val. Max. VI. * Zonar. Ann. VII. '2.2 ; and VIII, IS, 

5. 1, — mcenia expugnari non poterant. 
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scorned to profit by sncb baseness, and sternly replied, — “Not 
to such wretches as tliyself art tliou come with tliy base offers. 
AVith the Falisci we have no connnoir bond of Innuan makini^ ; 
bnt such as natiire hath formed, that will we ever respect. AA'ar 
hath its laws as well as peace; and its duties we have learnt 
to execute, whether they demand our justice or our valour. AVe 
are arrayed, not against that tender age which is sacred even in 
the moment of successful assault, but against those who, though 
neither injured nor annoyed by us, took up arms and attacked 
our camp at A^eii. Them hast thou surpassed in iniquity ; and 
them will I overcome, as I have the A'eientes, by Homan skill, 
determination, and valour.” Then commanding the wretch to 
be stript, and his hands to be bound behind his back, he 
delivered him to the boys, who with rods and scour"es drove 
him back to the city. Tlie anxiety and terror of the inhabitants 
at the loss of their children was turned to joy on their return, 
and they conceived such admiration of the Ivonian general that 
they forthwith surrendered the city into his hands.’ 

This was in the year of Home 3G0 ; but the Falisci, as a 
people, are mentioned in Roman history as early as the vear 
317 ;'■’ from which time, to tlie capture of tlie city, thev several 
times warred against Home, in alliance with either the A'’eientes, 
Fidenates, or Ca])enates. The Falisci remained subject to 
Home till the year 397, when tliey revolted, and joined the 
Tarquinienses, but were subdued by tlie dictator, Marcius 
Hutilus.' In 4G1 they joined the other Etruscan cities in the 
final struggle for independence.’ In 513, after the first Punic 
war, they again revolted; but were soon reduced.’ Zonaras. 
who has given us an account of this final capture, savs that 
” the ancient city situated on a steep and loftv height was 
destroyed, and another built in a place of easy acces.s.”'' The 
description of the latter, which will nut apply at all to the site 
of A'ivita Castellana, agrees precisely with that of Fiilleri, which 
as already shown, stands on two sides on the actual level of the 
plain, and on the third, on cliffs but slightly raised from the 
valley — sm h a situation, as, by analogy, we know would never 
have been chosen by the Etruscans, but is not at all inconsistent 


^ Livj, V. - 7 . riut. C.uiiil. Dion. 
H:il. Ex'ccri. M.ii, XII. c. l-t Val. it.ix. 
VI. 1. Flnno. f 12. Frontiu. Str.it. 
IV. 4. ZoTinTa'. Vil 22. 

■’ I.iv. IV. 17. 

‘ Liv. Vli IC, 17. l'io.l .Sic. XVr !>. 


4'.2. 

- Liv. X. 4.4, 4(i. 

^ Vohh. L 05. Vul. ildx. VI. 5. 
Kutvop. II. ZfjiFiras, Ann. VIII. l.S, 
OioAui-., IV. II. 

■* Zdu.ii. Itic. cit. 
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with a riDiiiaii Itepu'iliiijf Fallcii, tlieii, to be the city 

rebuilt at this perioil, all (litllc-ulty with regard to its name is 
remc)ved. It is not necessary to suppose it the Ktruscan Falerii; 
for the name of the original city was ti-ansferred with the inhabit- 
ants to this site, which has retained it, while tlie ancient site 
lay desolate, it is probable, for many ages,'' till long after the fall 
of the Empire, in the eighth or ninth centmy of our era, the 
strength of its position attracted a fresh settlement, and it was 
fortified under the name of Civitas Fastellana. 

That Civita was the site of the original, and Falleri of the 
second city of Falerii, is corroborated by the much superior size 
of the former, and by the fact that no Roman remains have been 
discovered there, while they abound at the latter place. 

This is the opinion regarding Falerii held by most anticpiaries 
of note, and it seems clear and consistent.*’ Some few, as 
Xardini, ^Miiller, (dell, and Illannert, led astray by the lesem- 
blance of the name, view Falleri as the original Falerii, and 
without just gr(uinds regard Civita Castellana as the site of 
Fescenaium. 

Regarding, then, tiie remains of Fttlleri as belonging to Roman 
times, the resemblance of its walls and gates to Etruscan 
masonry and architecture is explained by the date of their con- 
struction, as they belojig to a j’eriod when the Romans were 
imitators of the Etruscans in all their arts ; besides, the inhabit- 
ants were still of tlie latter nation, thougli they had received a 
Puunan colony. Tliis may also, to some extent, explain its tombs, 
which, with a few' exceptions, are purely Etruscan. Neverthe- 
less, as already shown, there is ground for believing that such 
tombs existed here long prior to the erection of the walls of 
Falleri, and therefore that a genuine Etruscan town occupied 
a neighbouring site — hut where that town may have stood, or 


Xute HI. iu the to flii-, 

® The “ apx’^e-hearin;;^ Fali'Ci ’’ men- 
tioned hy Ovid lAinor. III., 13), jus 
the birthjdcice of iiis wife may have been 
Falleri ; hut the teiiii-le of Juno continued 
in his day to occu]*}' the original hite, as i.s 
proved ]>y his ittention of the walls con- 
<iuered hy Cainillus, and the steep ascent 
to tJie t twn, — (lithcilis Hivis via— there 
hjing nothing: like a .stc-ep to Falleri. The 
dense and venerahle grove, too, around the 
temple, may perhaps mark the desolation 
of the site, though a grove generally sur- 


lounded every temple. It i' pi ohahle, how - 
ever, tfiat there wa-s still sotjie sni.ili jtox>u- 
Utiou on this sjiot, as usual in the imme- 
diate neighhourhood of eeleiirated shrine^*!, 
and to tliat (H'id may have reh-rred under 
the name of Falisci. The hkdonia Junonia, 
referred to l»y Frontinus (do colon.) — qiue 
appeilatur Faliscus, quie a III viiis est 
assignata — and in an insciijttion found at 
Falleri, must ajiply to the soeund <.ity. 

' Aihhy, I/. V, Falerii. 

” See Xote I\’. in the Ai)pcndix to this 
Chapter. 
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ivliiit its name may Lave been, I pretend not to determine. It 
was probably some small town dex^endent on Falerii, the name 
of which has not come down to us. 

Falleri was on the Ida Aiiierina which branched from the Ida 
Cassia at Le Sette I'ene, and ran northward through Xe^^i to 
Todi and I’eriigia. It is five miles from Xex^i, as set down in 
the Table, and three from Corcliiano on the same line of ancient 
road. In this direction, or northwards from I’alleri, the road 
may be traced by fragments more or less fierfect almost as far as 
Orte, on the Tiber.^ 

I’or my guide to Falleri I took a man from Civita Castellana, 
named Ilomenico Ilancini, a most civil fellow, simxile but 
intelligent, and, wlint is more than can be said for Italian guides 
in general, satisfied with a just remuneration. Having tended 
cattle or sheep all his life-time in the neiglihourhood, he knows 
the site of every ijroltd or tomh, and in fact, pointed out to me 
those with the poidicoes and Latin inscription, which were xu’e- 
viously unknown to the world. The antiquity-hunter in Italy 
can have no better guide than an intelligent sliepherd ; for these 
men, pii!5i5iiig their days in tlie oi)en air, and following their 
docks over the wilds far from beaten tracks, become fajiiiliar 
with every cave, every fragment of ruined wall, and block of 
hewn stone ; and, though they do not comprehend the anti(puty 
of such relics, yet, if the traveller makes tliem aware of what he 
is seeking, they will rarely fail to lead him to the sites of sudi 
remains. The visitor to Falleri who would engage tlie services 
of the said I)omenico, must ask lor “Ilomenieo, detto Figliu del 
He,” or the King’s Son; which is ni> reflection <m any crowned 
head in Enroxn>, but is a xohriqiirt belonging to him in 3'igbt of 
his father, who was generally called “ The King,” whether from 
his dignified bearing, or from out-tox)X'ing lii.s felbtws, like Saul, 
I know not. These coifiiomuia are general among the lower 
orders in Italy — a relic, doubtless, of ancient times — and no one 
seems asliameil of them ; nay, a man is best known by bis nick- 
name. At Siitri I was guided by a Sorcio, — or “ Ilmise ” — 
(remember the three great Ilei)uhlican heroes of tlie same name. 


The 
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P. Decius Mus!); at Xarni, I was driven by iSIosto, or “ Xew 
Wine ; at Chianciaiio by the “ Holy Father” himself; and at 
Pitigliano I lodged in the house of II Bimbo, or “the Baby.” 
I should mention that this son of the shepherd-king of Civita 
Castellana, will provide the traveller with horses at three francs 
each per diem. 


APPEXDIX TO CHAPTER Till. 

X(jte I. — The Thkee Towns of the Falisit. — See paye 1U7. 

XliiDY doubts the existence of a third town, and tliinks tliat Falisiuin 
is luerelv another iianio for Falerinm. seeiiiy that Falisei was the nanii' 
of the jieople, and Falerii of their city ; just as the inliahitants of Itoiiie 
were called Quirites, and of Ardea, Ihituli. t'luver (TI., p. 544) is much of 
the same opinion. Now, thougli “Falisei” was undoubtedly the name of 
the race, as shown by most writers, particularly by Livy, and thouyh some- 
times enpdoyed, ill this sense, indifferently with Falerii. and though Faliscimi, 
Falisca. or Falisei, is often confounded with Falerii the town, as by ()vid. 
Pliny, Diodorus, (XIV., p. 310), and perhaps by .Servius ; yet Faliseuin is 
meiUiuned by Strabo (V., p. 22f>), by Stephanus (v. 4>nXiVK0f), and Soliniis 
(II., p. 13), in addition to Falerinm. The last-named author speaks of the 
three cities in the same passage, — ah Haleso Argivo Phaliseam ; a Phaleiio 
Argivo Phalerios ; Fescennimn ipioipie ah Argivis. See Muller's o]iinion on 
this passage (Etrusk. IV., 4, 3, n. 31). Strabo also mentions “ Falerinm and 
Faliseum ” in the .same breath ; and as by the former he must mean the 
second, or Homan Falerii, seeing that the original Etruscan city had censed 
to exist long before his time, it is clear that the latter must refer to some 
other placi — probably the FEiinum Faliseum which he indicates as lying on. 
the I'laminian Way between Dcriculum and lloine. See Note III. 

n. — F aleiiii one of Tin: Twelve. — See page lOH. 

That Falerii was one of the Twelve Cities of the Ltruscan Confederation, 
there is ec'erv reason to believe. Its position, in a portion r)f Etruria which 
could searcelv belon.g to Veil, or to Volsinii, the neare.st cities of the Lea.gue 
— its size, much superior to any of the known depc-ndent towns, and second 
only to C;ere and Veil, amon.g the cities south of the t'iminian — and tlie 
importanc'c ascri]>ed to it by ancient writers — make it hi.ghly jirobable that 
it was one of tlie prineijial cities of Etruria. Cluver (II., ]>. o45) thinks tlie 
fact may be deduce<l from the passa.ge ot I. ivy (If . 23) already commented 
on. in coimeetion with Veii (uf Kiijmi, p. 23). Mfiller thinks falerii has 
egual claims to this honour with f eii and (here ; and that it was mueh too 
pK)werful, and acted too independently, tit be the colony of another < ity. 
Etrusk. II. 1. 2. Eutropius (I. 13) says it was not inferior to Veii. Dem])stia- 
(de Etruria llegali, 11. p. 52) places Falerii amon.g tlie Twelve. Xii-hnlir is 
not of this opinion ; peihaps becan.se lii‘ regarded the Falisei as ^Eipii, ratht r 
than as Etruscans. Fist. Uom. 1. pp. 72. ll'J, En.g. nans. 
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XoiK III.— .Fouuii Faliscum.— See page 110. 

J>"iel)uhr (Hist. Ftoui. I. p. 72, Eng. trans.) is of opinion that the epitliet 
of .Fqui, attaehe.l Lv Virgil (*En. VIl. 095) ami Silius Italieus (MIX. 491, 
of. Y. 170) to tlie Falisei, was appliiO m them because they were .Fqm or 
Volsei anil remarks tliat tlie names Falisei and 4 oFci are clcaih identical. 
^Iiiller (eiiil. II. 14), however, shows that the Etruscan element was pre- 
•loininant at Falerii ; that tlie citv was never found in political connection 
with the Sabines, Umbrians, or .Equians, but solely with the Etruscans, and 
thinks that the epithet refers to the position of the second city of Faleniiiu 
in the plain, as stated bv Zonaras. Servius, however, in his comment on 
this passage of Virgil, interprets .E pii as, -‘.lust, because the Koman people, 
bavin- '-ot rid of "the Decemvirs, received from the Falisci the Fecial laws, 
and saime supplements of the XI 1. Tables which they had had from the 
Athenians.'’ Cluver (Itah Ant. 11. p. oiW) and iliilhr (Etrusk. II. 3, 0) 
refute this statement ; and the latter will not allow that they were calleil 
..Equi Falisci. either from their uprightness, or their origin from the lace of 
the *Equi, as Xiehuhr supposes ; hut solely from the situation of ti'cn second 
city. I pretend not to reconcile the variances of such authoiities ; hut 
inerelv point out the glariu.g anachronism of which the Mautuan hard is 
guiltv, provided the opinion of Muller be correct. The s.nuo epithet, how- 
ever. in another case — iE quimfelinm — we are e.vprcssly told, was significant 
of the level nature of the ground (L)ion. Hah Excerp. Mai. XII. 1). It 
seems to me more probable, from a comparison with Str.ibo (V. p. 22i3), that 
Hlqiium Faliscum was a synonym not of llomau i alerii. but of 1 aliscum, 
tlie third city of the Falisci. 3ee Xote 1. and note ■*, on pa,ge 12o. 


XoTi: IV. Fallciii not tiii: Fti'.vs' ax l-Ai.r.nn. bee page 110. 

The name of most weight in the iqiposite scale is that of ^luller ; hut 
though his opinion was - the result of careful coiisideratmn, it is in thus 
case of no weight, seeing that it is founded on a mistaken view of the local 
characteristics of Fillleri, whkh. it is evident, he had never vis, tub He has 
been misled hv false statements, and his arguments, on such premises, are ot 
course powerless. He says (Etrusker, einl. 11.. 14), - the walls of the ancient 
citv of Eakrii, built of polv.goual blocks ot white i-toiie. imeemented, a.e 
situated on the heights about tliiee miles to the west ot Uivita La.tellaiia ; 
and the site is still called Eahiri." He takes his mlonnation, as to tho 
iiosition of the ruins, fiom Xar.lii.i (Veio Aiitiio, p. l.-i.i). and Irmii Siekler’s 
Phil of the Campagna, a map full of iiiaci uracies, both iii name', ami sites ; 
thoim-li he owns that fluver, Ilolsteiiiiis, and Ma//.oechi state that F.illeri is 
in the plain. Hut it is on this false notion that he iVmmls his mam argu- 
ment which is the convei.ondciice of the poMtiou of Ealari with that, 
iscrihed to Falerii, hv ancient writers. A.gain, he s.iys. -it is quite 
ineredihle that smh ma-sive walls as these are the werk of the eompiered 
Falisci oi ef a llomau colonv. Eahui immt therefon he regarded as the 
ancient Falerii." Xow, tie le aie no poly.goii.il walls in existeiiee in Southern 
Vtruria save at Tvigi on tlm coast ; and the blocks of winch those of Falerii 
me composed are of the compar.itively suwll size, imually cm]iloyed iu 
Fmiseui cities iu tliis part of the land, .md precisely accord m dimensions 
ami arrangcuient with those of Roma Quadrata, of the Tahulanum, and 
Jiiaiiv other remains in and .iiound Rome. The second town of Falerii — 


Vf'L. I. 
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.lEqiium Falisciim, as lie calls it — lie places, with Ximlini, on some uiidc- 
teriiiined site in the Plain of Bor^lietto, near the Tiber, because Strabo savs 
it was near the Via Idamiiiia. Civita Castellana, he follows Xardini and tlie 
early Italian anti(iuaries, in supposing to be the ancient Fescenniuni, and 
contents himself with saying that it cannot he Faliiii. 

It should he stated that Festus offers a singular derivation for the name of 
this city — Faleri oppidum a sale dictum — which Cluver (II. p. 540) explains 
as the consequence of a blunder in transcribing from the Greek authors — 
OTTO Tov aXos instead of diro tov 'AXijfrou. Its obscurity is in some measure 
relieved by Servius (ad Avii. VIII. ^80), who calls Alesiis the son of 
Xeptunc, and by Silius Italicus (VIII. 470 ). where he refers to Ilalesus ac 
the founder of Alsium, on the sea-coast. Some readings, however, of Festus, 
give “ Faleri a fale " — faht meaning something lofty, being diaived. say 
Festus, fi'om the Etruscan word fulando, which signifies heaven. 




CuUCHlANU, AN KTRUSCAN ‘^ITE. 

CHxVPTER IX. 

FESCEXNIUM. 

Fe^t.i dic.iK fimdat couvici.i Fe'Ccimiiin^. — ? i:neca. 

Hem ! nos homunculi iiidi^mamur, bi quis nobtruin interiit nut oc'-i^ub c^t quorum a ita 
hrevior esbe delict, euiu uno lo:o tot oxipidum euduveru projcct.i jueeuut ^ 

Serv. Sclpit., Eiiibt. ad M. Tull. Clctr. 

The second town of the Falisci, Fescenniiim, or FeM-eimia, or 
F;tsceniuiii, as Uioiivsius calls it, was founded, like Falerii, bv 
the Siculi, who were driven out by the Felasoi ; traces of which 
latter race were still extant in Dionysius’ day, in tlie warlike 
tactics, the Ar^olic shields and sjiears, the religious rites and 
ceremonies, and in the construction and furniture of the temples 
of the Falisci.^ This Argive or Pelasgic origin of Foscenninm, 
as well as of Falerii, is confirmed by Solinus.- Yirgil mention-b 

^ J)\ di. ITal. I. PI'. 1'", 17. .Ti'nl r\[U it a town of CaiiipiuivT {-cA .T.n. 

' TT D. 1C. Sb'ivin^, however, VII. Gp3'. 

lU.r.C,* I'-i Fi>ceimiuin an AtL'jiii.iii oii^in. 
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Fescennluni as sending her liosts to the assistanee of TuriiUA ; ' 
hut no notice of it, which can be regarded as historical, has come 
down to us ; and it is probable that, as a Faliscan town, it 
followed the fortunes and fate of Falerii. It was a Homan 
colony in the time of Plinv.'* AVe know only this in addition, 
that here are said to have originated the songs, which troni an 
early period were in use among the Homans at their nuptials ; ‘ 
and which were sung also by the peasantry in alternate extempore 
verses, full of banter and railleiw.® 

To the precise site of Fescennium we have no clue, though, 
from its connection with Falerii, and the mention made of 
it by Virgil, we may safelv conclude it was in the district 
between Soracte and the Ciminian mount, i. e. in the flge/' 
Faliscus. Muller’s opinion, that it occupied the site of Civita 
Castellana, has been shown to be incorrect. The assumption 
of Cluver, that it is represented by Gallese, a village about 
nine miles to the north of Civita Castellana, seems wholly 
gratuitous ; he is followed, however, in this by subsequent 
writers — magni nominis nmhraJ The truth is, that there are 
numerous Etruscan sites in this district, none of which, 
save Gallese, have been recognised as such, so that, in the 
absence of definite description by the ancients, and of all 
monumentary evidence on the several localities, it is im- 


3 Virg. loc. cit. 

Plin. III. S. 

5 Serviiis, Ii»e. cit. Festiis voce FescenniDi 
versus. Plin. XV. *24. Oatul. LXI. 126. 
Seneca, Jletlca, 113. Claiulian gives a 
specimen of Fescennina, on the nuptials of 
Honorius and Maria. Festiis offei*s a deii- 
vation — quia fnncinyrii putabantur arcere 
^which llulltT (Etrusk. IV. 5. 2. n. 8.) 
tbiuks is not satisfactory. Dr. Schmitz, 
in Smith’s Dictionary of Antiquities, objects 
to the Fescennian origin of these songs, on 
the ground that “ thi.s kind of aniu.sement 
has at all times ])ecn, and is still, so popular 
in Italy, that it can f-carcely he con.-^idcreJ 
as peculiar to any particular jdace.” He 
funher maintains that these songs cannot 
be of Etru.scan origin, because Fescennium 
Avas not an Etruscan, but a Faliscan town. 
But M-hatever may have hcen the origin of 
tlie Falisci, ages before we find mention of 
the Fescennine verses, they had been incor- 
porated with the Etruscan Confederation, 
and were as much Etruscans as. the citizens 


of Cortona, Ciere, Alsiiim, Pyrgi, all Avhii.-h 
cities iuid a Pelasgic origin. 

® Livy (VII. 2) calls them — A-ersum 
incorapo-^itum teinere ac ruderii. Catullus 
(loc. cit.) — I'l-ocax Fescennina locutio. So 
also Seneca (loc. cit ). Fescenniim seems 
to have been a proverbial synonym for 
** playing the fool.” Macro!*. Saturn. II. 

10. In their original character these 
Fescennines, though coarse and bold, Avere 
not malicious ; but in time, says Horace, 
the freedom of amiable sport grew to 
malignant rago, and gave lise to di'«seii- 
sions and feuds ; Avhereon the law.stcpt in, 
and put an end to them altogether. E})i'^t. 

11. 1. 145. Augustus himself AATote Fe^- 
cennines on Pollio, Avho would not re, -pond, 
save AV'ith a witty excuse — non e^t f.u ile in 
eum scrihere, qui potest proscriliere. — 
ifiicrob. Satur. II. 4. 

" CluA'. Ital. Anti(j. II. p. o-H. Xiliby, 
II. jj. 28. Cramer, I. ii. 2l!6. Aheken’s 
JMittelital. p. 36. IVestphal, ]\Iap of the 
Campagna. 
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possible to pronounce with certainty which is the site of 
Fescennium. 

This district lying between the Ciminian on the west, Soracte 
on the east, the Tiber on the north, and the modern Via Cassia 
on the south, A\ith the exception of the road which passes 
through Xepi and Civita Castellana to Ponte Felice, is to 
travellers in general, and to antiquaries in particular, a terra 
incognita. This tract of country, though level, is of exceeding 
beauty — not the stern, barren grandeur of the Campagna around 
Home — but beauty, soft, rich, and luxuriant. Plains covered 
with oaks and chestnuts — grand gnarled giants, who have lorded 
it here for centuries over the lowly hawthorn, nut, or fern — such 
sunny glades, carpeted with green sward ! — such bright stretches 
of corn, waving away even under the trees! — such “quaint 
mazes in the wanton groves ! ” — and such delicious shady dells, 
and avenues, and knolls, where Nature, in her springtide frolics, 
mocks Art or Titania, and girds every tree, every bush, with a 
fairy belt of crocuses, anemones, imrple and white cistuses, 
delicate cyclamens, convolvuluses of different hues, and mure 
varieties of laughing ffowers than I would care to enumerate. 
A merrier greenwood you cannot see in all merry England ; it 
may want the buck to make it perfect to the stalker’s taste ; 
but its beauty, its joyousness, must fill every other eye with 
delight — 

“ It is. I ween, a lovely spot of ground. 

And in a season atween June and May 

Half prankt with spring, with summer half embrowned . . 

Is nought around but images of rest. 

Sleep-soothing groves, and quiet lawns between. 

And flowery beds that slurab’rous influence kest 
From ijoiipies breathul. and beds of pleasant green." 

Ever and anon the vine and the olive come in to enrich, and a 
Hock of goats or of long-horned cattle® to animate the landscape, 
which is hedged in by the dark, forest-clad Ciminian, the naked, 
craggy, sparkling Soracte, and the ever-fresh and glorious range 
of -\penuines, gemmed with many a town, and chequered with 
shifting shadows. 

All this is seen on the plain ; but go northwards towards the 


® Tlie waters nr tlie of 

district, the “ ager FaliftCiis,” were sup- 
posed hy the ancients to have the property 
ot turning cattle vhite {Pliu. Kat. His. IL 
lUtS. Ovid. Amor, III. Kleg. 13, v. 13), 


l.ut the local breed now of the grey hue 
common in the Camiiagna. This district 
was anciently fertile in iiax (Sil. Ital. IV. 
2:^3). There is little enough, either of 
produce or manufacture, at i're.sent. 
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Tiber, and you find that a'ou are far from bein" on low "round : 
the river flows five hundred feet beneath j’ou, through a valley 
Avhich ill fertile beauty has few rivals, even in Italy. Or 
attempt to approach some one of the towns ivhose spires you 
see peering above the woods of the iilain ; and many a ravine, 
darkly profound, unseen, unthought of till you stand on its 
brink, yaivns at your feet, and must be traversed to its uttermost 
recesses ere you attain your object. In these lower regions you 
are amid scenes widely different from those on the upper level. 
Your horizon is bounded by walls of rock, but what it wants in 
distance it gains in intrinsic beauty. The cliff’s, broken into 
fantastic forms, and hollowed into caves of mysterious interest, 
display the richest hues of brown, red, orange, and grey ; wood 
hangs from their every ledge, and even crests their brows — a 
Avood as varied in mass as in tint — ilex, ash, alder, oak, chestnut 
— matted together Avith Iaw, A’ines, clematis, and honeysuckle ; a 
stream Avinds braAvling through the holloAv, here spanned by a 
rustic bridge, there sinking in a mimic cascade ; uoav struggling 
among the fallen, moss-groAvn crags, uoav running riot through 
some IoavIa' miU, half hid by foliage. A white shrine or hermit- 
age looks doAvn from the verge of the clitf, or a bolder-featured 
town, picturesque Avith the ruin of ages, toAvers above you on an 
insulated mass at the forking of the glen ; so lofty, so inaccessible 
is the site, you cannot believe it the very same toAA'n you had 
seen for miles before you, h'ing in the bosom of the idain. Such 
are the general outhnes of the scenery; but eA’ery site has its 
peculiar features, Avhich I shall only notice in so far as they 
have antiquarian interest. 

About six miles nortliAvards from CiA’ita Castellana lies 
Corchiano, uoav a Avretched village of tiAe or six hundred souls, 
ruined by the French at the beginning of the century, and never 
rebuilt. There is nothing of antiquity Avithin the Avails, but the 
site is clearly Etruscan. No Avails of that origin are extant, but 
the raA’ines around contain numerous sepulchres, uoav deiaced by 
appropriation to other purposes. Traces of Etruscan roads, too, 
are abundant. On the AAuy to Gallese, to Ponte Felice, and to 
CiA'ita Castellana, you imss through deep clefts, sunk in the rock 
in ancient times ; and in the more immediate neighbourhood of 
the village are roads cut in the rock, and flanked by sepulchres, 
or built up on either hand with large blocks of tufo, Avhich have 
every appearance of remote antiquity. The tombs have iua 
remarkable features — being mostly square chambers, Avith benches 
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of rock around, and sometimes witli a pillar or partition-wall in 
the centre. There are some columbaria as at Falleri, and not a 
few of those singular conical tombs, sunk in the ground, and 
having an opening above, which abound at Civita Castellana. 
But the most remarkable monument on this site is about half a 
mile from Corchiano, on the road to Falleri. After crossing the 
river — the Kio Fratte — j'ou ascend to the level of the plain by a 
road sunk in the tufo, on the wall of which is carved an Etruscan 
inscription, in letters fifteen inches in height, with an intaglio of 
ut least three inches — 


^amoid-jaToGflj 


or Earth. Vel. Aexies. On the rock just beyond there has been 
anotlier inscriiition, hut one letter oidy is now traceable. There 
is no appearance of a tomb, and the rock does not seem to have 
been hewn into a monumental form, yet the inscription of a 
proper name, in such a situation (and complete m itself, as the 
smooth surface testifies), can hardly have been other than sepul- 
chral. Here, at least, is proof positive of the Etruscan anti(piity 
of the road, and a valuable guide by which to judge of other roads. 
There has been a water-course down one side, and, a little above 
the inscription, a sewer, just like those beneath the walls of 
Etruscan cities, opens on the road, bringing the water from the 
ground above into the course; and again, some distance below the 
inscribed rock, another similar sewer ojiens in the tufo, and 
carries the water through the chff, clear of the road, down to the 
river. Both sewers have evidently been formed for no other 
purpose ; and have every appearance of being coeval with the 
road. This, which ran here in Etruscan times, must be the same 
as that afterwards called by the Komans 'N’ia Amerina; it led 
northward from Xepi, through Falleri, to the Tiber near Orte. 
Corchiano, the ancient name of which is utterly lost,“ was also on 
the road, perhaps a mutntio. 


Among tlie sepulchral incripthms of 
€hiu&i, -we fin<l the iJiox>er niime of 
^'Carcii” “Carta” “Oarena,” and 
“Carcuni,” which, in latin would he 
Carconia. Mus. Chiu's. II. p. 21S. 
Lanzl, II. pp. 34S, m, 432, 455. The 
name of “ Curcli," which bears a strong 
affinity to Corchiano, occurs in an in&crip- 


ti«'n said I'V lluunan-oti to be cut on some 
rocks in the mountains near Fluience (p. 
tffi, up. Deiupst. II. b The name Carccmia 
ill Fuliscau letters occurs in one of the 
sepulchral inscriptions found in 1851 near 
Sta. Maria di Fuileri. Ann. Inst. 1860, 
tav. (t. 
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There is ci)nsidei'able iutereAt aroiiiul Cin'cliiaiio, and the anti- 
quary or artist, tvlio 'would explore the neighhourhood, ■\vould do 
well to make it his head-ijuarters, as it is centrally convenient, 
and accommodation mioht I'oriuerly he had in tlie house of the 
butcher ot the j’iiice, (iinsep 2 )e Lionidi. The jiersons "^vlio 
entertain strangers at these out-of-the-way jdaces are often 
butchers, and generally well to do in the world, that is, as well-doing 
is esteemed in Italy. At such places the traveller cannot look 
tor ciuntort, but he will generally meet with great attention from 
the whole household. 

.Vhout two miles from Corchiano on the rcjail to Ihissanello, at 
!i sjmt called 1‘untone del Ponte, is a singular tomb, with a sort 
of court in front sunk in the rock,* and with the remains of a 
l)ortico, of which but one square 2>ilkii' is now standing. On the 
inner wall of the jiortico, high under the cornice, is an Etruscan 
inscriiition, which is inqierfect, but seems to state the age of the 
defunct. In its general style thi.s seiuilchre resembles the tri 2 )le- 
arched tomb at Falleri. It now serves as a iiig-sty ; therefore 
beware of fleas — swarming as in Egyptian iilagues — beclouding 
light nether garments ! 

Seven miles north of Corchiano, on the road to Orte, is 
Bassanello, perhaps an Etruscan site. There is nothing of 
interest here ; but half-way between it and Corchiano, is a 
deserted town called Aleano or Llano, alias Sta. Bruna, from a 
ruined church on the site. The walls and other ruins, so far as 
I could see, are mediieval, and highly jhctnresque ; but there are 
tombs of more ancient date in the cliffs beneath the walls, and in 
the neighbourhood. In many jiarts of this road you trace the 
’\da Amerina, by the line of basaltic blocks, running almost due 
N. and S., and in one part, near the Puntone del Ponte, you 
tread the ancient larvement for some distance. 

Three miles from Corchiano and nine from Civita Castellana, 
lies Gallese, the town which has been siqjposed to occiqn' the site 
of Eescennium. It stands, as usual, on a mass of rock at the 
junction of two ravines. It has evidently been an Etruscan site, 
and though no walls of that construction are extant, there arc 
several sewers in tlie cliffs beneath the town, and ^denty of tombs 
in the rocks around. 'W'ithin the town are a fe'w Poman remains, 
fragments of columns, inscrijdions, and bas-reliefs, but notluiig 

' Tins court in front of tlie iiortioo VTaeroli. Sat. VI. 81 as a vacant spare 
must represent the vestibule descrilieil by before tlie door of the house, througli 
Caicilius Uallus (^ap. A. Gell. XVI, 5 ; which lay the approach to it. 
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■which throws light on the ancient name of the place. This, 
however, has been deterniined by a worthy cunonico of Gallese, 
now deceased, to be the ^Tiquiim Fiiliscum, mentioned by Strabo, 
Virgil, and Italicus, and he wrote a work thereon, still in manu- 
script, entitled, “ La Aiitica Falisca, o sia notizie istoriche della 
citta di Gallese, dal Cauonico Teologo Amanzio Xardoiii.” His 
is not a ]iew idea, for on the front of the Palazzo Comunale or 
Town-hall is inscribed — ■ 

S.nCUCA ni’M VIVENT DUKABIT VITA PhALLSCI^. 

The derivation of Gallese from Halesus, or Haliscus, the son 
of Agamemnon, and reputed founder of the Faliscau race, is 
plausible enough ; but another less venerable origin has been 
sought for the name by the townspeople, who have assumed for 
the arms of the town a cock— Gallese a fiallo. Hlrpmm Faliscum 
seems, from Htraho, to have been on the Flaminian Vay, but 
Gallese lies about midway between that and the Via Ameriiia, two 
or three miles from each. The town is circumscribed by nature, 
and can never have been of importance — scarcely large enough to 
he the ancient Fesceimium. Gallese is very accessible by railwa}- 
from Pome, from which it is 7T chilometres distant, and three 
miles from the station bearing its own name. 

Six miles north-'west of Corebiano lies Vignaiiello, also an 
Etruscan site, but Avith no remains of interest. It is a mean and 
dirty town -Avith a villanous osU'ria, yet of such importance that a 
vehicle, miscalled diliijein-e, runs tbitlier from Pome twice a Aveck. 
Four miles beyond is Soriano, anotlier ancient site, possibly the 
Surrina Vetus Avbose existence may be inferred from the *■ Sur- 
rina XoA'a ” Avhich occupied the site of A'iterbo. It is boldly 
situated on the loAver slope of the dark Ciminian, lorded over by 
its venerable castle ; and retains many a picturesque trace of the 
earthquake Avbicb shattered it in the last century. 

I hail the fortune to discover the site of au ancient city in this 
district. Avhich seems to me to he more probably that of Fescen- 
iiinm than any one of those yet mentioned. It lies about a mile 
and a half Avest of Ponte Felice, on the Avay thence to Corchiano, 
and the site is indicated by a long line of Availing, an embaiikincnt 
to the cliffs on one side of a ravine. I'rom the character of the 
ground tlie city must liaA’e been of great size, for it is not the 
usual naiTOAV ridge between tAvo ravines, hut a Avide area, some 
miles in circuit, surrounded by ravhies of great depth ; more like 
the site of the ancient I’alerii, on the heights of Civita Castel- 
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lima, tliaii of any other town in tlii.s neighboniliuod. The area 
-of the citi' is covered with dense wood, whicdi greatly impedes 
research ; on it .stands the ruined cdiurch of San Silvestro, which 
gives its name to the s 2 >ot. The wall is the facing to a sort of 
natural bastion in the cliff, considerably below the level of the 
city. It is so consiiicuous tliat I am sur^irised to find no men- 
tion of it in anv work on the Campagna, not even in Westidial or 
Xibhy. 

Forcing a way tlirough iiathless thickets, I climbed to the wall 
and found it to extend in an unbroken mass for 150 or 200 feet." 
In the size and arrangement of its blocks it is more like the frag- 
ments at Tarquinii and Ciere, than any other remains I can recollect 
in Eti'uria. The whole is much ruined in surface, and bears the 
aqijiearance of very high antiquity. It has e\Idently been the 
wall of a city, for no mere castle would have had a bastion such 
as this, nor would it have occu^iied such a site, on a ledge of the 
cliff, completely commanded by higher ground; and though in 
the style of its masonry it differs somewhat from the general 
tj’pe, yet in its iiosition, as a revctcnient to the cliff, it exactly 
corresponds with the usual walling of Etruscan cities. That 
such is its character is corroborated by the existence of numerous 
tombs, not in the cliffs of the ravines, but, as at Nepi, on the 
level of the high ground ojiposite, together with fragments of 
walling, and sewers which were probably intended to drain this 
level and keep the tombs dry. 

The size of this city, so mucli sui>erior to tliat of the neigh- 
bouring Etruscan towns, and its vicinity to the Via I’laniinia 
which ran just below it to the East on its way to the Tiber and 
Otricoli, greatly favour the view tliat here stood Fescennium. 
Not that that city is known to have heen on the Flamiiiian, but 
the ancients generally made their roads to accommodate any 
idace of importance that lay in the same direction ; and that 


- About ei/lit or ten coiu'i'Cs are 
standing, lonaed "f tuio blocks, from IS 
to *2- iiiclicN ill lieiijlit, and square, or 
nearly so (not alteinating with lon^ 
blocks a.s in the u>ual cmjthcton's, and 
laid often one directly over the other, as 
in the Tullianurn i)ri;?on, and other very 
early structuie>. 

The antneiit road deiiarte«I from the 
line of the inoileru Via Flamiiiia about 
Aqua Viva, leavin^j Civita Castellana two 
>or three miles to the left, and continued to 


llorghetto, cro>>in;^" the Tiber by the bridge 
now' m ruin-'', called Le Pile d' Aii;.fu,sto: 
but it.s lu'ecise cour>e through thi.s district 
has uot beeii detenuined. AVebtiihiil, Rb- 
Jni''. Kaiiii*. 1), Idt). It did uot run to the 
orii^inal Faierii, because that city had been 
destroye<l bebiie its formation, ami tlie 
second Faierii was accommodated by the 
^ ia Aiuerina. But Fescennium continued 
to exist under the Empire, and therefore 
was most jjrobably connected with the City 
by u road- 
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Fescemiium was of more importance than the many nameless 
Etruscan towns in this district, it is fair to conclude from the 
mention of it hy Dionysius and A'irgil, and from its being coupled 
with Falerii, one of the cities of the Confederation. If it were 
certain that Jiquum Faliscum was not merel}' another name for 
Falerii, it might well have occupied this site, for Strabo seems to 
indicate it as being on the Flaminian Way, between Otricoli and 
Fiome, whitdi must mean somewhat on the Homan side of the 
former place. ‘ In one of the three Itineraries, indeed, which 
give the stations on the Flaminian, a town of that name is placed 
in this neighbourhood ; but on the wrong bank of the Tiber. 
Neither Fescennium nor .Fquum I'aliscuni is mentioned by 
Ptolemy. If this be the site of Fescennium, as the latest men- 
tion of that town is made by Pliny, it is probable that at an early 
period of the Ein])iro it fell into decay, and was deserted, like sc' 
many other Etruscan towns, and “ the rejoicing city became a 
desolation, a place for beasts to lie down in.’’ Its onl}' inhabit- 
ants are now the feathered tribes, and the only nuptial songs 
which meet the ear are those of countless nightingales, wdiich in 
spring-time not only “ smooth the rugged brow of Night,” hut 
even at noondav till the groves and ravines with tuneful echoes, 

•• stirring the air with .such a harmony ’’ 

as to infuse a s]iirit of joy and gladness into this lonely and 
desolate spot. 

^ Stral'o, it niU''t nL«seivcMl, dues not of tlio evidently toiruj.t tc\t aUo ajipiovcl 
?-])eak. fiviiii }ii> own knowled^^o. Imt records of l>y Muller iKtru>k. eiiil. 11. 14, n. lOl 
it as a report — olZh PilKovu<pa\'KTKOv x4yov~ Tmtli these authorities, hou-ever, take this 
fTij/, Nc. iV. p. This is aeconliii^ for a syriunym of the ■'Ocond Falerii, wliieli 

to the version of Cluvor i^ll. p. UoS), cvho washiult in tlie idain, net of the thud eity 

leads it FaUbrnin, an euieudati"u (Fali.Ncum) ot the Kali'- i. 
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CHAITER X. 

FEROXIA AND CAPENA. 

Hsec duo prasterea di'ijectis oppida rauris. — Vino. 

Itiu* ill agros 

Dives idii ante omnes colitur Fcronia luco 

Et saoer luimectat tiuvialia rura Capcnas, — Sil. Ital. 

Axotiiei; Etruscan city which played a prominent part in the 
early history of Eoine, was Capenad It is first mentioned hy 
Livy in his account of the last A’eientine war, when it united 
with Falerii in assisting Veii, then beleaguered by the Eouians. 
The latter city, from her j^ower and jn’osimity to Home, was the 
bulwark of Etruria ; and it was foreseen b}' the neighbouruig 
people, that should she fall, the whole land would be ojien to 
invasion.^ Falerii and Capena, fearing tliey would be next 
attacked, made strenuous attempts to raise the siege, but finding 
tbeir efforts vain, they besought the aid of the great Confedera- 
tion of Etruria.-" Now, it had so happened that the Yeientes had 
greath' offended the Confederation, first, by acting contrary to 


^ Capena i.s evidently a name of Etrubcaii 
origin. A toiui> of the family of “ Cai>oni,” 
or “Capenia,” was discovered at Perugia 
in 1S43 iVermigl. Scavi Perngini, p. t>). 
Among Etruscan family names, we meet 
with “ Cupnas” (^Verm. I.^c. Perug. I. p. 
22C) and “ Caxjevani/' iLanzi II. p. 371) 
probably a deiivation from Capena with 
the insertion of the digamma. In the tomb 
of the CUnii, the name “Canx>na” occur.'s. 


f'ignoi (jfiuiietti of Chiusi has an urn in- 
scribed “ Thania Cajmei.” J?te2>}uinus calls 
tliis town CWp/nncf. 

“ Liv. A’. 

^ Liv. V. 17. Cato (aje Serv. ad ^n. 
VIL t>97 ) states that Capenti was a colony iif 
Veii, which would ]>e an additional reason 
for her eagerness to ll^si^t the latter in i\er 
extremity. 
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the established custom of the laud, in taking to themselves a 
king ; and in the next place, their king had made himself 
personally obnoxious by interrupting the solemn games — an act 
amounting to sacrilege. So the Confederation had decreed that 
no succour should be afforded to Yeii so long as she retained her 
king.^ To the re 2 ^resentations of the Falisci and Capenates, the 
magnates of Etruria in conclave assembled, reidied, that hitherto 
they had refused Yeii assistance on the ground that as she had 
not sought counsel of them, neither must she seek succour, and 
that they must still withhold it, being themselves in iJeril from 
the sudden invasion of the Gauls.* The two allies nevertheless 
persisted in their eflorts to raise the siege, hut in vain : their 
lands were several times ravaged, and their armies overthrown 
and on the fall of Yeii, the fate they had anticipated befell them. 
Their territories were again invaded, and though the natural 
strength of their cities in-oserved them from assault, their lands 
were laid waste, and the produce of their fields and orchards 
utterly destroyed." The territory of Capena was particularly 
fertile,'^ and such a blow as this was more efficacious than the 
sword, for it compelled the citizens to sue for peace, though at 
the expense of their independence. A few years later (A.k". 3G5) 
the Roman citizeushi]') was granted to such of the inhabitants of 
I'eh, Falerii, and Capena, as had sided with Rome in the recent 
struggle ; and the conquered territory was divided among them.'-’ 
Such means did Rome employ to fficilitate her conquests, and 
secure tliem more firmly to herself. 

That C-apeua continued to exist as late as the time of 
Aurelian, is proved by scattered notices in ancient writers and 
by inscriptions. From that time we lose, siglit of her. Her 
site lU’obably became desolate ; and her name was consequently 
forgotten. AVheii interest was again awakened in the antiijuities 
of Italy, she was sought for, hut hmg in vain. Cluveri placed 
( 'apena at Civitella San Paolo, not far from the Tiber ; 
Holstenins," at Morlni^o ; while Galetti, from tlie evidence of 
inscriptions discovered on the si>ot,’’ has determined it to 

■» Lir. V. 1 ‘ eiiiv. II !■. .',19. 

^ Liv. V. 17. ' ;ul iAut. p. 02. 

Liv. V, 12 — 11 10, * Galetti, Sojini il Sita ili Cajicna. ]>. 

'• Liv. V. 21. 4 — '20. One of tlie^e inM'riptinns is now 

Ci< pro pro Flao XXIX. .it M'lrlnjiO, another in the flinreii of S. 

Liv. VI. 4. Tlio-o of Capena ■\veic < ‘rc>.tc, ami a thinl in that of S. Silvestro, 

into a non' trihe, called Stc^latina. on the Mimnut of Sorai-te. cf. Gfuter, p. 

rc-^tus, §. I'occ. cf Liv. VI. 5. \S'J. 5. ami 4G0. 6. Fahretti, p. 109. 
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have heeii at CivitiieoLi, an miiuhabiteil hill, half way hetween 
the twj.* 

Tliirf hill lies fav from any high road or freiinented path, and 
still further from any town where the traveller may find accom- 
modation — in a part of the Cann)agna which is ju'ver visited hy 
strangers, save hv some a<l venturous antiquary, or some sports- 
man, led hy his eagerness far away from his acen.stonusl haunts. 
Jt wa.s more accessible when the ^'ia Flaminia was in use as the 
high-wav from Home to Civita C'astellana. for it lies only five or 
six miles oft’ that road. The nearest point on the railroad from 
which it may be visited is Monte lb>ti>ndo, from which statimi it 
is about live miles distant ; but when I visited it, the nearest 
point wa.s Civita C'astellana, sixteen or eighteen miles distant, and 
it was a lung day’s journey there ami back, on account of the 
nature of the country to be traver.sed, which is j^racticable only 
on foot or on horseback. In truth it wa.s necessary to leave 
Civita at break of day, to avoid the risk of being benighted — no 
agreeable accident in a country so lonely, and whose inhabitants 
are not well reputed for honesty. 

Domenico, luj' guide to Fallen, could not attend me to Capena, 
and sent his brother in his stead — Antonio, commonly called “ II 
Re ” — the King — a nom de r/uerrc which, as the eldest son, he 
had inherited from his father. Domenico, I learned, was having 
his pigs blessed. A mad dog had attacked them, and the hogs 
had defended themselves stoutly, rushing upon and goring him 
with their tusks till they trampled his dead body under their feet. 
They paid dearly for it, however ; ten of them were bitten in the 
Conflict, and to save them from hydrophobia Domenico had sent 
to the sacerdotp to bless them and put the iron of San Domenico 
on their foreheads. 

I reqne.sted an exjdanation. 

Saint Donienick, it seems, wa.s once on a time on his travels, 
when his horse dropped a shoe. He stopped at the fir.st farrier's 
he came to, and had it replaced. The farrier asked for [layment. 


^ Cramer, 1. Xililiy, co/’cCapena ; 

Gellj I. jf. Dempster lEt. It. p. 
17'.') Tfialo tlie I'luiiler of plaein:^ it in 
Lutiuin, on tlie Appian IV.iy, hefausse tlic 
Porta Capena of Home Hpene<l on that roa<l, 
as Servius TEn. VII. OtiT) had said' — 
Porta Capena juxta Cajtenos cst. There 
can he little dmiht that tlic Gate derived 
its name, not from Cai>ena, which lay in 


tln^ r']*pO''ite diroeth'n, l)ut from Capua, 
and that the termination is Imt the early 
Latin adje< tival I’urm. we hnow it to 
have hecn the Etni'u-'an. Fiuntinu-5 indeed 
(de A'pned , )*. ’27 1 '•ays the Via Appia led 
— a port.i Capena umiuo ad Oa]iuam: and 
Dionv'm., iVIII. }', 4S‘3) calls the gate 
ttvAti KaTTuii'T]. 
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Tlie saint- errant was as astonislieil as the knight of La IMancha 
conld have been at such a demand; but with less eourtes_y he 
said to his horse, “ Give him back the shoe.” 'Whereupon the 
obedient animal flung out his heels, and with a blow on the fore- 
head laid tiie farrier dead. Pomenico in his simplicity could 
not jjerceive that the farrier was at lea.st as wortliy of his hire 
as the 2)riebt, to ^^•llonl he had paid three piauls for saying a 
benediction over his hogs, and branding their foreheads with the 
mark of a horse-shoe. 

Lew the first five miles the road was the modern d'ia Flaminia, 
which after crossing the Treia, ascends to the level of the 
Campagna, and continues through a country partially wooded 
and cultivated, yet nut without beauty, to tlie foot C'f Soracte. 
The mountain itself is sutheieut to obviate all tedium on the 
ride. At first it presents the form of a dark wedge or cone, the 
end towards you being densely clotlied with wood ; but as you 
approach it lengthens out gradually, peak after peak disclosiirg 
itself, till it presents a totally different aspect — a long serrated 
ridge, rising at first in bright green slopes from the plain, then 
darkening almve with a belt of olive-groves, and terminating in a 
bald crest of grey rock, jagged and craggy, its peaks capt witli 
white convents, which sparkle in the .sun like jewels on a diadem. 
The whole mass reminds one of Gibraltar ; it is about the same 
length — more tlian three miles — it rises to aliout the same 
height above the plain ’ — it has the same pyramidal form when 
foreshortened, a similar line of jagged peaks. But there is less 
abruptness, and more fertilitjn Tliere is not the stern savage 
grandeur of the Spani.sh Itock ; hut the true Italiaji grace and 
ease of outline — still the heaiitifid though verging on the wild. 

At the Konntorio, a handet of a few ruined houses, I left the 
Via Flaminia, and striking across some fields and through a 
w(.)od, ascended, by wretched tracks saturated with rain, to the 
olive-groves rvhlch belt the mountain. The view on the ascent 
is magnificent — the vast expanse of tlio wild, almost luiiidiabited, 
Cauipagua at my feet — here dark uith wood, from uliich the 
towers of a few towns arose at wide iutervaks — there sweeniu" 

j. o 

away in league after league of Ijare down or heath — the double- 
headed mass I'f the Ciminian on the right — the more distant 


•’ (jil'Kiltar i-’ IaGg ftet altovt; the 

TO XiM-y. is *2150 
Fvcnc'h fgct ; akdnv.liBg: to 22 ?** French 
leet ill liui-lit. \Ve~tiiiuL\ calU it. 22 k' 0 teet. 


P>i\t iLc ithu I Suracte ^io\vcLl, 

olevatcl alovc the mm, 
th-f oi the two nioiintains 

neuiy e \u:\i 
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Alban on the other hand — the sharp wooded peak of llocca 
llomana between them — the varied effects of light and shade, of 
cloud and sunshine, as storms arose from time to time and 
crossed the scene, darkening and shrouding a imrtion of the 
landscape, which presently came forth laughing in brilliant sun- 
shine ; while the lowering cloud moved on, blotting out one 
object after another on wliich the e\'e but a moment before had 
been resting with delight. 

On emerging from the wood, Sant Oreste was seen before us, 
situated on a bare elevated shoulder of the mountain. From the 
rocky ridge leading to the village a new scene comes into view. 
A richly wooded valley lies beneath, with the Tiber winding 
through it ; and the Aj>ennines rise beyond, peak above jieak 
in steps of sublimity, and stretch away tar to the south till the 3 " 
sink all faint and grey into the Latin valley, at the stee23 of 
Palestrina. 

The rock of which the mountain is composed here starts up in 
hold crags on every side ; it is a sort of limestone, called from 
its colour “ palovihino ; ” it is not however of dove-colour alone, 
hut it is to be found of various shades of gre}', and sometimes 
almost white. Among these crags a jrath winds uj) to the 
summit of the mountain. Here the traveller will find a colony of 
recluses, and the several churches of Sta. Lucia, La Madonna 
delle Grazie, Sant Antonio, and San Silvestro. The latter 
stands on the central and highest peak of the muuntain, and is 
general^ supposed to occupy the site of the ancient temple of 
Apollo, to Avhieh delG Soracte was sacred.® It can boast of no 
small antiquity itself, having been founded in a.d. 746, br' Carlo- 
man, son of Charles IMartel, and uncle of the celebrated Charle- 
magne, in honour of the saint whose name it hears. 

Sant Oreste is a wretched village, with steejr, foul streets, and 
mean houses — withorrt anr- accommodation for the stranger. I 
was at once imju’essed with the conviction that it must have 
been an Etruscan site. Its situation is too strong by nature to 
have been neglected, and is just sudi as would have been chosen 
for a city in the northern i>art of Etruria; the jdateau rising just 
as high above the plain as those of Cosa, Ilusellae, and Saturnia. 
At the foot of the steep and rockv hill on which the village 
stands I found confirmation of nyv opinion in a number of tombs 

^ It,-. An. XI i s.). Sil. t . 17if. the name of the Mount was Pelasgic. and 
^ II. tI6'2. V III. 4'.*4 ; I’iin. "NIL 2 ; So- feujji^estcd — aKTT} as its derivation, 

linns, r<>lyliist. II. p. lo. Tfibby fancied 
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in the tnfo cliffs. T ditl nut observe any remains of ancient walls 
on the height, but if they were of tufo — as is most probable, since 
that sort of rook is hewn with so much facility, that notwith- 
standing the transport of the blocks up the hill, there would have 
been less labour than in prei^aring the hard limestone close at 
hand' — -they may have been destroyed for the sake of materials 
to construct the houses of the village. AN'hat may have been the 
name of the Etruscan town which occupied this site is not easy to 
determine ; but I am inclined to agree with Nihby in regarding 
it as Feronia, which Strabo says was situated under Soracte, and 
its name seems to be preserved in that of Felonica, a fountain at 
the foot of this hill, on the road to Civitelhi di San Faolo.^ 

At or near Feronia was a celebrated temple to the goddess of 
that name, which, like many ancient shrines, stood in a thick 
grove— Lucus Feronise.® She seems to have been identical with 
Proserpine,^ and was worshipped by the Sabines, and Latins, as 
well as by the Etruscans.- Hither, on yearly festivals, pilgrims 
resorted in great numbers from the surrounding country, many 
to perform vows and offer sacrifice — and those who were pos- 
sessed with the spirit of the goddess, walked with naked feet over 
lieaps of burning coal and ashes, without receiving injury® — and 


' This was Jonc at Tivoli, whose walls 
are vulcanic (GeU, II. p. 27*i), though the 
rocks are travertine and limestone; so also 
at Palestrina, and again at Segni, where a 
gate and a portion of the walis are of tufo, 
though the rest are formed of tlie natural 
limestone of the hill on winch the city 
stands. The paloiahino of Soracte was 
tpuirrieil hy the Romans, and is classed by 
Titruvius {II. 7) with travertine, a.s a stone 
of moderate hardness, a mean between tnfo 
and ailex or lava. 

« Nibby, II. p. IDS; Strab. V. y. 2211. 
Gell thinks, finite unnece.ssarily it .seems 
to me, that this Felonica is “the site of 
the temple, grove, and fountain of Fevo- 
iiia.” Holstenius (Adnot. ad Pluver. p. 
bO) also placed Feronia in the plain about 
a mile from S. Oreste, where he said there 
were e.xtensiv'c remains of a town. The 
site he referred to is prfiliably tliat indi- 
cated by ^Vei^tphal ^Romis. Kainp. p. 136), 
as occupied by an iiniuiportant ruin, an<l 
vulgaily called Feronia. It lies between 
the Flaniinian Wav and the mountain. 

^ Liv. I. 30, XXVI. 11, XXVU 4; Sil. 
Ital. Xm. S3 ; Pliu. HI. S. Strabo (loc. 

V*>L. I. 


cit.) calls Feronia a city, and says the 
Grove was on the same spot. This must 
not be confounded with the otlier Lucus 
Feronia* in the north of Etruria near Luca, 
which Ptolemy {Geog. p. 72, ed. Hert.) 
idaces among the “inland colonies” of that 
land, — still less with the Temple of Feronia 
mentioned by Virgil uEn. VII. 8UU) a.s 
situated in a green grove— *vindi gaudens 
Feronia liico — wliicli was near Terracina 
an«l theCirciPun i)romontory. It is to this 
latter shrine and the fountain attached to 
it that Horace refer- f»n Lis joiumey to 
Bruntlusiurn (Sat. I. .o, 24). 

* Dion. H;d. HI, ji. 173. According to 
Servius{ad Abii. VH. 7‘J‘J) Juno, as aMrgin, 
W'as also called Feronia. Servius elsewhere 
{VIII. 564)call'> Feioiiiathegoddes- of freed 
men, who, in her temple at Tciracina, 
placed a or felt soiill-cap, on their 

shaven crowns Here al-o wa.- a stone 
bench, inscribed with these words : “Fe- 
nemeriti servL sedeunt, surgeut liberi." 

- l>i-.n. Hal. loc bit.; Liv. XXVI. 11 ; 
Varro, de Ling. Lat. V. 7-1. 

^ kStrab, \'. p. 22b. The same is related 
of the shrine of Apollo on thi- mountain. 

K 
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inan_y mercliauts, artisans, and liusbandmen, taking advantage 
of the concourse, brought their goods hither for sale, so that 
the market or fair lield liere was more splendid than any other in 
ItalyA From the numerous first-fruits and other gifts offered to 
the goddess, her shrine became renowned for its riches, and was 
decorated with an abundance of gold and silver. But it was 
despoiled by Hannibal on bis march through Italy.^ It was 
however maintained till the fall of paganism in the fourth 
century. That the temple itself stood on a height seems pro- 
bable from the fact, mentioned by Livy, of its being struck bj' 
lightning.® 

In a geological point of view, Soracte is interesting. It is a 
mass of limestone rising out of the volcanic plain, not resting, as 
Gell supposed, on a basis of tufo. One of those convulsions of 
the earth, which ejected from the neighbom-ing craters the matter 
which constitutes the surface of the Campagna, uplieaved this 
huge mass of limestone, and either drove it througli the super- 
incumbent beds of tufo ; or, what is more probable, upraised it 
previous to the volcanic disturbances of this district, when the 
Campagna lay beneath the waters of the ocean. 

Sant Oreste is about eight miles from Civita Castellana, or 
about half way from that town to the site of Cai^ena. On 
journeying this latter half of the road, I learned two things, by 
which future travellers would do well to i)rofit — first, not to 
attempt to cross an uncultivated country witliout a competent 
guide, especially on fete-days, when there are no labourers or 
shepherds in the fields ; secondly, to look well to the horses one 
hires and to ascertain before starting that they have been fed, and, if 
need be, to cany provender for them. The animals hired in these 
country-towns are mere beasts of burden, overworked and under- 
fed, accustomed to cany wood, charcoal, or flour, and with 


riin. N. H, yil. 2; SoUnus II. p. 15; 
Virgil, XL 785, etseq. ; Sil. Itiil. \. 
177, et seq. 

^ Lion. Ual. Ill, p. 173; cf. Liv. 1. 30. 

“ Liv. XXYI. 11; Sil. Ital. XIIL 84, et 
sell. Cramer (I. p. 232, 300) opines that 
the temple Hannibal rifled was one to the 
i^aine goddess at Eretiim in Sabina, and 
tpiote.s Labretti (Insc. Ant. p. 452), who 
states that inscriptions have been found 
near Eretum w’hich mention a temple to 
Feronia at that iflace. Livy, however, re- 
cords a tradition that Hannibal spoiled this 
said shrine in the ajer Capenatis, on his 


road from Reate to Home, “turning out of 
his way from Eretum,” which lie mu.st cer- 
tainly have done, if Monte Rotondo be the 
siteof Eretum, avS Cluver HL p. 007) siijiijoses. 
The battle of Eretum, in which the Sabinc'^ 
were defeated by Tullus Horttilius, wa.s the 
conse<piencc of that people having laid 
violent hands on some Romans at the f.iir 
of F.mum Feronia). Dion. Hal. loc cit. 
cf. Liv. I. 30. 

® Liv. XXXIII. 26. It has been suggested 
that the Temple of Feronia ,stoo<l on the 
site of the Church of S. Abondio, near 
Rignano. Ann. Inst., 1864, p. 130. 
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<lifficulty to be urged out of tlieii' usual deliberate jiace. Their 
mouths are as tough and insensible as their hides ; the whip is 
of little avail, and spurs are indispensable. As these are not 
always to be liad, it is advisable for wdioever would explore the 
b3'-roads of Italy, to add a pair to his luggage. 

Antonio, iny guide, had never been bej’ond Sant Oreste, but 
the road I wished to take was 2)ointed out to us so clearlj^ h\' some 
l^eople of that town, that it seemed impossible to miss it. But 
among the lanes and hollows at the foot of Soracte we were soon 
at fault — took a wrong path — wandered about for an hour over 
newl\’-ploughed land, swampj’ from recent rains — at length found 
the right path — lost it again immediatelv on a trackless down — 
and then, like Dante, found ourselves at tlie middle of our 
journej’ in a dark and savage wood. No poet, — “ od omhra od 
uomo certo ” — nor any other being, came to our assistance, for 
not a sign of humanitv was in sight ; and, to crown ovir difficul- 
ties, one of the horses sunk from exhaustion, owing to want of 
food. Remembering the proverb, “ sacco vuoto non regge in 
jnede ,” — “an emptj" sack will not stand upright,” — we trans- 
ferred what refreshments we had brought for our own use to our 
horses’ stomachs, and quietU’ awaited their time. Patience — no 
■easj' virtue when the rain was coming down in deluging showers 
— at length overcame all difficulties, and we found ourselves in the 
right track, on the banks of tlie Grainmiccia, which led us to tlie 
site of Caiiena.^ 

The citA’ crowned a hill of some elevation, rising steeply from 
the valle}', and Avhose highest point is now crested Avitli some 
ruins, called the church of San Martino ; Pa' Avbich name the 
spot is knoAAii among the 2>easaiitrv, and not by that of Civitu- 
cola, as I had been led b_v former writers to suiipose ; the latter 
aiApellation being assigned to the spot bA' some documents of 
the middle ages. The Avhole dedivitA' avus frosted over Avith the 
blossom of the Avild jAear-trees Avhicli cover its face. Through 
these I had to climb bv sheep-tracks, sliiAjAeiy Avith the rain. 
The ruins just mentioned are the only remains on the height 
on Avhich the city stood. Thev are of opus inccrtum, and 
jAiubablv formed inirt (d' a villa of Imperial times, Avhich mav 
,.subsef[uentlv have been cajnverted into a Christian cha 2 )el. That 
a city originally stood here, hoA\-eA-er, there are unequivocal jAroofs 
in the broken ^Aotteiy Avhich thickly strcAVS the hill. It occujAied 

” The stream seems to have heen 85. It is now sometimes called Fosso di 

anciently called Oapeiia.s. Sd. Ital. Sill. San Martino. 
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an elevated ridge on one side of a deep hollow, which Gell 
supposes to he an extinct crater, and which is now called 11 
Lago. 

No remains of walls could I find, save at the western angle, 
overhanging the Lago, where a few blocks mark the foundations ; 
but on the slopes beneath, to the south and east, many blocks 
lie scattered about.® The form of the city, however, is easily 
traced by the pottery, and character of the ground : it was long 
and naiTow, especiallj' narrow in the centre of its length, near the 
ruins of San Martino. Its circumference can hardly have been 
a mile and a half, and this marks it as a town of inferior 
importance. The highest part was to the west, and there, in 
all probabilit}’, was the Arx. I observed the sites of three gates, 
—one at the eastern, oire at the western extremity, and one to- 
the south, where the land narrows opposite the ruin. By this 
gate alone vehicles could have reached the city, so steep are the 
cliffs and slopes around it. After making the tour of Capena, 
it is easy to comprehend how the Roman armies several times 
oirtered the tera-itory, and laid it waste, but never attacked the 
town. It was as elevated as Falerii, and coirld on no side be 
approached on level gToiurd. 

I could perceive no tombs in the clifi's arornid or beneath the 
city, and one only in the low ground, to the north.® 

The view from the height of Capena is wildly beautiful. The 


® Gell states that the walls may he traced 
hy their foundations round the summit of 
the hill ; hut either he was deceived hy the 
natural breaks of the tufu rock, whicli at a 
little distance may be easily mistaken for 
masonry, or the blocks since his time have 
been carried off by the peasantry. 

That this IS the true site of Cai>ena lias 
been called in question. Excavations imule 
here of late years tend to prove that the 
cemetery, rather than the city, of Cajiena 
occupied this hill of Martiin). For these 
researches have brought to light many 
vsepulchres, some described its of ]teculiar 
form, being sunk like shallow wells beneath 
the surface, with niches hollowed in the 
sides, one to contain the corpse, and the 
others the objects of art buried with it. 
These articles were, as usual, of terra cotta, 
bronze, and glass, but of different i>eriods. 
Some of the vases were of very primitive 
forms, with figures of animals 
scratched on them in bands, and of very 


archaic art. In some of the later tomhs 
pots were found bearing inscriptions, either 
in early Latin, or in a cliaraotor neither 
Etruscan nor Faliscan, and which tlierefore 
suggested the existence of a dialect peculiar 
to Capena. Dr. Henzen refers these in- 
scriptions to the sixth ceutury of Home. 
lJuIl. Inst., IS64-, pp. 14-3-150. 

With the meagre notices we possess of 
these excavations, it would be premature 
to iironounce that this lull was not the 
site of Capena. The slopes lieneath many 
Etru^can cities are full of tomb^, and tlic 
discovery of Homan sepulchres, even on 
the plateau above, would not 1)6 opposed 
to tlie exKtencc of habitation in earlier 
time<. Cnti] we can ascertain the exact 
position of tlie tombs mIucIi have yielded 
the archaic articles, or until further exca- 
vations decide tlie (question, we may kee}> 
our judgment in aleyanco to the site of 
Capena. 
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deep hollow on the south, with its green carpet : the steep hills 
overhanging it, dark with w'ood — the groves of Capena, he it 
remembered, were sung by Virgil' — the bare swelling ground to 
the north, with ISoracte towering above : the snow-capt Apennines 
in the eastern horizon : the deep silence, the seclusion : the 
absence of human habitations (not even a shepherd’s hut) within 
the sphere of vision, save the distant town of Sant Oreste, 
scarcely distinguishable from the gre}' rock on which it stands ; — 
compose a scene of more singular desolation than belongs to the 
site of any other Etruscan city in this district of the land. 

A visit to this site will scarcely repay the autiquaiy for the 
difficulty of reaching it. But the scenery on the way is delight- 
ful, especially between San Martino and Rignano, about seven 
miles distant, which road I took on my return. It is a mere 
mule-track, and passes over very rough ground. Now it descends 
into i-a vines picturesc^ue with clitf and wood, and with an overshot 
mill, it may be, in the hollow — now pursues the level of the 
plain, commanding glorious views of Soracte, with a changing, 
but ever beautiful foreground of glen, heath, wood, or corn-land. 
On the approach to liignano, the view is jjiarticularly fine ; for 
beneath the town opens a wide ravine which seems to stretch up 
to the very base of Soracte, its cliffs overhung with wood, and a 
l)retty convent nestling in its bosom. Around Bignano the land 
presents a singular stratification of white and grey rock — the 
white, called “ t:ap 2 )cllaccio,'’ is a sort of friable tufo ; the grey, 
with which it alternates, is a sandstone, in veiy thin layers. 

Eignano is a miserable town; tolerably fiom-ishing, it is said, 
when the Via Flaminia, on which it stands, was the high road to 
Rome, but now falling into decaj’. It is evidently a Roman site, 
for altars, cippi, fragments of statues and cornices, and other 
traces of that people, abound in the streets. There is also a 
curious relic of the middle ages, a primitive cannon, made like 
a barrel, with staves of iron hooped at intervals, and with rings 
attached to serve as handles. It is the counterpart of one I have 
seen, I think, in the armoury of ^ladrid. Rignano lays claim to 
be the birthplace of the infamous Ciesar Borgia. 

Around the chm'ch of 8. Abondio, which stands on a wooded 
height near Rignano, are many ancient remains j which, from the 

1 Lucosque Capenos. — ^n. YII. 697. tis. Liv. XXVI. 11, XXYII. 4, XXXIII. 
But the groves here leferred to may with *26. Cato uBo mentions — lucim Capenatis 
R'jual probability be those around the >hnne (ap. Prisuan. TY. p. 36, od. Al(l.). 
of Feronia, uhich w.vs in thi Ager Capena- 
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description given, iqtpeur to be all of Eomaii times. From the 
marble columns and cajjitals, tlie numerous fragments of aroliitec- 
tiu-e, and the sarcophagi and inscribed cippi which encumber the 
spot, it is concluded that a temple, of such magnificence as not 
to belie the description we have of the b’anum b'eroniie, formerly 
stood here ; and it is inferred that this must be the site of that 
celebrated shrine. As we are not told, however, of the existence 
of Etruscan antiquities on the spot, we may hesitate to accept 
the inference, until we have more precise information as to the 
localit}-.- 

No one who values comfort will care to enter the osteria of 
Eignano. Woe betide the man who is compelled to pass a night 
within its walls. To avoid the companionship of squalid monks 
and disgusting cripples, I resolved to push on for Civita, though 
it was almost dark, and there were still nine miles before our 
jaded beasts. By the time we r-eached the Eomitorio, Soracte 
loomed an indistinct mass against the sky. Near this my guide 
l)ointed out a tree by the road-side, in which when a boy he had 
taken refuge from the wolves. He was returning from Eignano. 
one winter’s night, when the gi’ound was covered with snow. On 
reaching this spot he heard their bowlings in the wood by the 
road-side. They seemed to scent him, for he had barely time to. 
climb the tree when it was surrounded by a dozen yelling 
demons, whose eyes, he said, shone with “ the fire of hell.” 
The tree was then but a sapling, and bent fearfully with his 
weight ; so that he was in dread lest it should break and pre- 
cipitate him among them. After a time of terrible susi^ense he 
was left alone, and at break of day ventured to descend, and with 
the jirotection of the Virgin reached Civita in safety. At that 
time the wood was very thick on Soracte, and aflbrded shelter 
to multitudes of wolves and bears which were wont to ravage 
the Campagna for miles round. Some years later the wood was 
cut, and the wild beasts disappeared with it, and retired to the 
Apennines. 

The wolves of Soracte were celebrated in ancient times. 
Servius lelates that sacrifices were once being offered on tliis 
mount to Pluto, when some wolves rushed in, seized the smoking 


Signor Fubio Uori points out these of inscriptions referring to tliut tow n. An 

rums in Ann. Inst, 1864. j), ISO. He ancient ro;ui branched fi'Oin the Via Fla- 

states that the .site lie.s immediately ttnder minia, anil ran directly up to the hill of 
8oracte, and in the ager Capenntis, as may S. Abondio. 
he learned from tlie discovery on the spot 
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entrails from the altar, and bore them away to a cave, which 
emitted pestiferous vapours.® The shepherds pursued them 
thither, hut were airested by these fumes. A pestilence was 
the consequence. Tliej’ consulted the oracle, and received for 
answer that the plague would be staid when they imitated wolves, 
i.e., led a life of rapine. So they became robbers by divine 
authorit}'. Hence they were called Hirpini Sorani, or Pluto’s 
Wolves, from hirpus, which signified a wolf in the Sabine tongue, 
and Soramis, another name for Dis Pater.^ It was the descend- 
ants of these Hirpini, or Hirpi, who made the annual sacrifice 
to the god of the mountain, and performed the marvellous feat 
of walking hare-footed over live coals.® This exploit seems to 
have continued in fashion to a late period ; at least to the 
third century of our era, for Solinus speaks of it as existing in 
his day. Varro suspected juggleiy, and would allow nothing 
supernatural in it, for he says they rubbed their soles with a 
certain medicament. 

Wolves are not the only beasts for which Soracte was re- 
nowned. There was a race of wild goats — cnprcB ferce — perhaps 
roebucks, on the mountain, which could leap more than sixty 
feet at a bound ! Well done, old Cato ! ® 

At Sommavilla, a village on the Sabine side of the Tiber, 
opposite Soracte, tombs have been found containing vases and 
other furniture, extremely like those of Etruria." 


^ On the cfi^tern side of the nioimtain, 
near the church of Santa Romana, is a cave, 
with deep tissures near it, called Le Vora- 
gini, which eiuit foul va]»oui'^. Hence the 
fable related by Senius luii-it have taken 
its rise. Pliny (II- i'S) seems to refer to 
these iissures, yet says the vapoun? were 
fatal to Inrds dUuie. l>ut eUewhere (XXXI. 
19) he cite» Varro as saying that f.dal 
effects w’ere proiluced by a fountain on all 
birds which tasted it. To this spring \ i- 
truvius t,VlII 3, 17) -''Cems also to allude ; 
though he phi'-’tfs it — agro Fali&co vid Cam- 
pana in cainp*^ (’oriietn. This fountain, 
Kibhy (III. p. thinks is represented 

by the Acqiia b'oite, iii the plain hetween 
Soracte and tbs Tibor, alnuit two miles from 
Ponzano. 

■* Serv. ad *^'. 11 . XI. ; cf. VII. 696. 
Festus {voce Irpud) ;iud Strabo p. ‘i.')'!) 
tay the Irpiui were a clony of Samnites, 


and were called from their leader, 

which word signitied a wolf in the Samnite 
tongue. The SuTimite.'<, be it remembered, 
were of the Sabine race. A’arru de L. L. 
VII. 29. Serviu.'j says the mountain was 
sacred to the Manes, but other ancient 
\\ritei>> concur in stating that it ^^as sacred 
to Ai»ollo. 

^ Pliu. Xat. Hist. VII. 2 ; Varro ap. 
Serv. ad JEn. XI. 7S7. Solinus, Polyh. TI. 
p. 1.7. See 1 *. 129, note o. 

® Cato ap. Varrou, Ro lluht. II. cap. 3. 

^ For ail account of the'^e discoveries, see 
T>uU. Inst. 183H, p. 172, Braun; 1837, p, 
po; p. 7i) — 73, Braun; \k 209 — 213, 
Fo'^^atl; Bull. 1S3S, j*. 71. At Sestino, in 
the Umliriaii ApcuniiiC'>, a bronze mirror, 
w'lth dancing tigures and Etruscan inscrip 
tioii'i iuebed, has, recently been discovered 
Bull. Inst ls7.7, j>. 88. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

ORTE.— 

Et terrain Hetpcriam venies, ubi LyJius, arva 
Inter opima viruui, leni fluil agmine Tliybris. — Virgil. 

By the rusby-fringed bank, 

V^here grows tlie willow and the osier d.ank, 

Jly chariot slays. — JI iltux. 

OxE of the most delightful excursions I ever made in Italy 
was up the Tiber, from Rome to Orte. It was as far hack as 1846, 
long before the railway whistle had been heard in the Pajial 
States, and wlien the great “ Etruscan river” was almost a sealed 
hook to travellers ; for in those days the roads through the valley 
of the Tiber yvere mere country tracks, in few parts carriageable. 
Inns there were none fit for any one above the condition of a 
day-labourer. I therefore considered myself highly fortunate in 
havhig an opportunitj" of doing the river in a steamboat ! This 
was a small tug of some fifteen or twenty tons, which had recently 
come from England to fetch charcoal from Porte Felice, when 
the state of the river would permit it. The craft had no accom- 
modation whatever. M_y artist friend and I were haiipy to find 
space enough on the grimj^ deck to stretch our limbs at night, 
instead of seeking shelter in some filthy and well populated 
locanda on shore, knowing from experience that a by-road bed 
in Italy is not likely to jirove 


•‘a perfect Halcyon nest. 

All calm, and balm, and quiet and rest.’’ 
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It was a voyage of two or three days, for the current was 
strong against us, and the boat came to an anchor at dusk, when 
the “ inali culices raufeque palustres ” feelingly reminded us of 
Horace's discomforts on his road to Brundusium. Like him 
again in the morning, we lost much time in starting, for the sun 
was well up before we got under weigh. But these were 
annoy ances of little moment. To balance them we had a plethoric 
basket of provisions, some flasks of excellent wine to cheer us, 
with “ allaying Tyber ” ad libitum ; we had youth, health, good 
appetites, enthusiasm, and no end of enjoyment, for the scenery 
was not only beautiful but novel, and every turn in the river 
brought new and pictures<pie objects into view, or produced fresh 
combinations of those already familiar. 

Times are indeed changed, when you can now run to Orte by" 
rail in a couple of hours — too scanty a time to enjoy the all- 
glorious landscapes on the road ; but as the line keeps the 
Sabine bank for the greater part of the way, you have more com- 
l)rehensive views of Soracte and the Etruscan shore, than yovr 
can obtain from the river itself. You pass the eaverned heights 
of Antemnae, you shoot like an arrow through the heart of 
Fideme, and as you rush on, you catch exciting glimpses of the 
Alban Mount, of the Latin valley, with Bulestrina at its mouth, 
of Tivoli on the slope of Monte Gennaro, of the nearer triple- 
pajDped Monticelli, and of the snow-capped, “ olive-sandalled 
Apennines” in the horizon. Your first halt is beneath Monte 
Botondo, near which Garibaldi was discomfited in 18G7 ; the 
little brook you here cross is no other than the Allia — 
‘‘infaustum noiueii ! " — the scene of the disastrous defeat of the 
lloinans by the Gauls in the year 390 (3(31 n.c.) which was 
followed by the capture and destruction of the City by Brennus. 
This is the nearest station to the site of Capena, which lies on 
the right bank, about half-way between this and the next station 
of Basso di Correse ; but if you are bound thither, get out at 
Tlonte Botondo, where you can obtain beasts and a guide.’^ In 
the plain, opposite the Basso, lie the Flavinia arva” of ^'irgil, 
if the village <if Fiano represent, as is generally supposed, the 
Ftruscan town of Flavina.’ Beyond Fiano on the same side, on 
the crest of the wooded hills which here embank the river, stands 
Xazzano, which has been proved by recent excavations to be an 
Ftruscan site. Its necropolis occupies the plateau of Caraffa, 
about half a mile to the north of the town, and it has yielded 

^ See the la^t diai'ter, p. - Yir;f JEn. VII. (j 96 ; Sil. Ita.1. VIII. 492. 
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vases with both black and red figures, besides various articles in 
bronze.® There can be little doubt that others of the many 
towns within view, if subjected to similar research, would be 
found to occupy Etruscan sites ; not excluding those on the 
Sabine bank, for the territory of Etriuia, which at one time 
extended from the Alps as far south as Piestum, could not have 
been rigidly bounded by this narrow stream, and must at that 
period have embraced all the region between the Tiber and the 
Ajiennines; and the Umbrians and cognate Sabines must have 
continued to feel the civilizing influences of Etruria, even when 
no longer under her dominion. ‘ 

At Montorso, the next station, the valley narrows almost to a 
gorge, and becomes more than ever picturesque, for the river 
here forms sharp bends, which give great variety to the land- 
scape. The yellow banks are overhung with trees, festooned 
with honeysuckle and wild vine, or sink into stretches of pebbly 
heach, the haunt of thirsty wallowing buffaloes ; above them on 
either hand, rise wooded heights, studded with towers and towns, 
castles and convents, the whole dominated by the rocky crests of 
Soracte, sparkling with many shrines. It is an exquisite bit of 
what is most rare in Italy — river-scenery. After all, the most 
striking and interesting featm-e of the Tiber valley is Soracte, 
which you seem in your progress upward completely to circum- 
ambulate. On the way to Monte Eotondo its southern slopes, 
familiar to Homans, meet the eye. From Passo di Correse the 
mountain looks like a sharp cone or wedge of rock, soaring above 
the wooded hills at its base. As you advance it gradually opens 
out again, till from Stimigliano it presents its northern flank fully 
to the eye, the intervening hills which have hitherto concealed 
all but its crest, here sinking to the plain, and disfilaying the 
mountain mass from base to summit. Another valley presentl}’ 
opens to the left, through which winds the Treja, which after 
washing the castled crags of Civita Castellana, here falls into 
the Tiber. On a low red cliff at the point of junction, a tall 
ruined tower, through whose walls the blue light of heaven is 
visible, forms a picturesque object in the scene. It is known as 
the Torre Giuliana, and is of mediaival times, though tombs and 
sewers in the cliffs mark the site as originally Etruscan. The 
tower is shown in the woodcut on the next jiage. 

Here you cross the Tiber into Etruria, and continue in that 

■’ Bull. Inst. 1873, jip. 113-12.3, Helbig. in Sabina, see p. 135, note 7 ; also Ann. In.st. 

■* For the discovery of Etruscan objects 185S, p. 240; Bull. Inst. IStiti, p. 213. 
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land as far as Orte, passing beneath the inediieval ruins of 
Borghetto, another picturesque village on an Etruscan site, 
below which is the Ponte Felice, by which the old post-road 
from Borne crossed the Tiber on its way to Narni, Terni, and 
Foligno. 

The station of Gallese is three miles from the town of that 
name, which, as already stated, occupies an Etruscan site, by 
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some supposed to be that of Fescennium.^ From this point 
Soracte is again seen foreshortened, reassuming the form of a 
wedge or cone. 

Orte is 83 kilometres, or 52 miles from Borne by railroad. 
Here the two lines from Florence to Borne, one by Chiusi, the 
other by Perugia, form a junction. 

Orte lies on the right bank of the Tiber, about twelve miles 
above Ponte Felice, and crowns the summit of a long narrow 
isolated ridge of tufo rock. Beneath the walls of the town this 
ridge breaks into naked clitfs, and then sinks gradually in slopes 
clad with olives and vines to meet the Tiber and the plain. 
Viewed from the north or south its situation apiieurs very similar 
to that of Orvieto, though far from being so elevated and im- 
posing, but from the east or west it has a less commanding 
though more picturesque appearance. At its western end the 
ridge is particularly narrow, tenninatiug in a mere wall of cliff, 
called La Bocca, which communicates with the town b}' a viaduct. 


See Chapter IX. p. 
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Tluis the plan of the wliole takes the form of a battledore, of 
which the handle is the Rocca and the hodj' the town. Orte is 
still a place of some importance ; and though its air in summer- 
time be in no good re 2 Hite, it retains its 2 >o 2 )ulation throughout 
the } ear. The only jilace of entertainment for the traveller is 
the "Antica Trattoria e Locanda ” of the Bell, hut “it is not 
enough to have a clean tablecloth,'’ as the iiroverb says ; for if 
you make a tolerable meal by day, you furnish forth a dainty 
feast h}' night to thousands of hungry banqueters, whose nimble- 
ness gets them oil' scot-free, though credit is not the order of tlie 
house, as is ^Jomjiously set forth in the oicina — 

“ Credtnza c movtu — 

11 creditor V ha ucctsa— 

A?uicOy ahhi p/izicnztiy 

Placer ti faroy ma not^redenzaT 


Of the ancient history of Horta, we have no record, unless the 
notice by Yii'gil, the apiilication of which to this town has been 
doubted, he received as historical.^ AVe know, however, from 
better authority than that of the Mantuan bard, namely, from its 
extant monuments, that Horta was an Etruscan city, and the 
archaic character of those remains even leads us to regard it as 
among the most ancient in the land. The only other mention of 
it is b}' Pliny, who cites it among the “ inland colonies ” of 
Etruria;- but we learn from iiiscriiitions that it was one of the 
military colonies of Augustus. 

Orte preserves no vestiges of its ancient walls, nor is there a 
sign of high antiquity in either of its three gates. Nothing of 
classic times, in fact, is to be seen within the town save a few 
Roman relics. The Ortani show a house on the walls as Etrus- 
can, but — crcdat Jinheag ! Let no one, however, express such a 
doubt within the walls of Orte, for he will have to combat not 
merely the iirejudices of her 3000 inhabitants, but a formidable 
array of piety and learning in her clei'gy. 


^ Qui Tilterim FaLurimriue Mbtint, qiios 
frigiila inisit 

Nur.^ia, et Hortinap chsscs, poxmlique 
Latini. — VH. 715. 

- Plin. III. S. Padre Seeclii, the 
learned Jesuit of Pome, follows Muller 
^'Etruhk. 111. 7,) in thinking the place 

<lerives its name from Horta, an Etruscan 
goddess equivalent to the Uoinan “Salus,” 


ami distinct from Nortia or Fortuna, the 
great deity of Vtil^iriii. Tliis goddess 
Horta is mentioned ]>y Plutarch (Quatst. 
Kuin. XLVl), who says her temple was 
always kei»t oijen. A distinction between 
her and the Etruscan Fortuna is indicated 
by Tacitus (Ann. XV. 5'>). Secchi, 11 
Mu-iaico Antouiniano, p. 47. n. 5. 
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Odi, vede, e tace. 

So Tttoi viver in pace.” 

These gentlemen, whose want of experience in such matters 
may well excuse this blunder, deserve all credit for the interest 
they take in the antiquities of their town. To the learned canon 
Don Giovanni Yitali I am especially indebted for his courtesj' in 
fin-nishing me with information about the excavations which have 
been made at Orte, and in giving me copies of inscriptions there 
brought to light which his anti(|uarian zeal has preserved from 
oblivion. AVhat little I have to say of the Etruscan antiquities 
of Orte, as scarcely anything is now to be seen, I derive from his 
lips, and from those of Signor Brugiotti, a gentleman who took 
part in these excavations. 

To the south of the town, at the distance of a mile or more, 
rise lofty, cliff-bound heights, apparently ranges of hills, but in 
fact the termination of the high table-land of the Campagna. 
Here, near the Convent of Bernardines, a few tombs are seen in 
the cliffs, and in the rocks on the plain above are others, said to 
resemble those of Castel d’Asso, hereafter to be described, having 
a false moulded doorway in the facade, an open chamber beneath 
it, and the sepulchre itself below all, underground. Excavations 
were made in this plain in 1837, with no great profit. They were 
carried forward, however, more successfully by an association of 
the to^msmen, under the direction of Signor Arduini, on a still 
loftier height to the south-west of Orte, near the Capuchin Con- 
vent, where the tombs had no external indications, but lay beneath 
the surface of the ground. The articles found were similar in 
character to those from the neighbouring site of Bomarzo — no 
figured iu4ttery, but common and rude ware of various forms, 
articles of glass, and bronzes in abundance. Among the 
latter were candelabra of great elegance and beauty, now in the 
Gregorian Museum at Borne, tripods, mirrors, vases with figured 
handles, and small statues of deities. A winged Minerva, with 
an owl on her hand, is, perhaps, unique in metal, though the 
goddess is so represented on painted vases. A leaden spade, 
which must have been a votive offering, is curious as the type of 
those still in use in this part of the country. Ahihasti of glass, 
figured blue and white. Egg-.shells in an entire state, often 
found in Etruscan tombs. A singular jar of earthenware, 
hermetically sealed, and half-full of liquid, which was heard 
when the jar was shaken, and when it was inverted would exude 
from a porous part in drops of limpid water. If testimonv 
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be liere trustworthy, this must be the most ancient bottled liquid 
extant. 

Numerous cinerary urns of terra cotta or nenjro were brought 
to light, generally quite plain, with inscriiitions ; sometimes with 
a head projecting from the lid, as at Veii ; as many as sixty have 
been found in one tomb. Only one large sarcoiihagus, with a 
reclining figure on its lid, was discovered ; whence it is evident 
that the Hortani burnt rather than buried their dead. Coins and 
other relics of Homan times were occasionally found in the sepul- 
idires along with articles of undoubted Etruscan antiquitjn One 
instance was found of a painted tomb, in which a bear was repre- 
sented chained to a column ; but I could not ascertain if this 
were of Etruscan or Roman art. It was almost immediately 
destroyed by the peasantry.® 

In the cliffs beneath the town are a few tombs, now greatly 
defaced, some of them columbaria ; and near the gate of S. Agos- 
tino is a sewer of the usual size and fonn. On the banks of the 
Tiber, below the town, are the remains of a Roman bridge wliich 
carried the Via Amerina across the river on its way to Tuder and 
Perusia. The bridge was repaired during the middle ages, and 
the masonrj’ of its piers, now standing on the banks, and of the 
masses prostrate in the water, is of that period. Castellum Ame- 
rinum, the last stage on the Via Amerina within tlie Etruscan 
territory, which was distant twelve miles from Falerii and nine 
from Ameria, must have been in the near neighbourhood of Orte, 
lirobably on the heights to the south of the town, near the spot 
where the modern road from Corchiano begins to descend into 
the valley of the Tiber. 

If you follow the Tiber for about four miles above Orte, you will 
reach, on the right bank, the “Laghetto” or “ Lagherello,” or 
“Lago diBassano,” so called from a village in the neighbourhood. 
In it j’ou behold the Vadimonian Lake of antiquity, renowned for 
the defeat of the Etruscans on two several occasions — first, by 
the Dictator, Paiiirius Cursor, in the year 445, when after a 
hard-contested battle the might of Etruria was irrecoverablj' 
broken and again, in the year 471, when Cornelius Dolabella 
utterly routed the allied forces of the Etruscans and Gauls on 
its shores.’ In after times it was renowned for its fioatinu 

O 

For other notices of the results of these II. 10. Florus relate.s this as occurrmf^ 
excavations, see Bull. Inst. 1837, p. 129. liefore Fabius ciossed the C'imiuian, while 
Liv. IX. 39. in fact it w'as nearly 30 years after ; unless 

^ Flor. I. 13. Polyb. II. 20. Eutrop. indeed he is here anticipating the event, 
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islands,® a minute description of which is given by the younger 
Pliny ; — 

“ They pointed out to me a lake lying below the hill, the 
Yadimon by name, and told me certain marvellous stories con- 
cerning it. I went thither. The lake is in the form of a wheel 
Iving on its side, even all round, without sinuosity or irregularitj’, 
but perfectly uniform in shape, as though it had been hollowed 
out and cut round by the hand of man. The water is whitish 
rather than blue, inclined to green, and turbid, of sulphureous 
smell, medicinal taste, and glutinous qualirf'. The lake is but 
moderate in size, yet it is affected b}’ the winds and swells into 
waves. No vessel is on its waters, for it is a sacred lake, but 
grassy islets, covered with reeds and rushes, float on its bosom, 
and on its margin flourish the plants of the rankest marshes. 
Each of these islets has a distinct fonn and size, and all have 
their edges smoothed off, from constantly rubbing against the 
shore and against one another. All are equal in height and in 
buoyancy, for they sink into a sort of boat with a deep keel, which 
is seen from every side ; and there is just as much of the island 
above as below water. At one time these islands are all joined 
close together, like a part of the mainland ; at another they are 
driven asunder and scattered by the winds ; sometimes thus 
detached, the wind falling dead, they float apart, motionless on 
the water. It often happens that the smaller ones stick to the 
greater, like skiff's to ships of burden ; and often both large and 
small seem to strive together in a race. Again, all driven 
together into one spot, add to the land on that side, and now 
here, now there, increase or diminish tlie surface of the lake ; 
and only cease to contract it, when they float in the middle. It 
is a well-known fact that cattle attracted bj’ tlie herbage, are wont 
to walk on the islets, mistaking them for the shore of the lake ; 
nor do they become aware that they are not on firm ground, till 
borne away from the shore, they behold with terror the waters 
stretching around them. I’resently, when the wind has carried 
them again to the bank, they go forth, no more aware of disem- 
baiking than they were of their embarkation. The water of this 
said lake flows out in a stream which, after showing itself for a 
little space, is lost in a cave, and runs deep underground; and if 
anything be thrown into it before it thus dives, it is brought to 


and mentions it out of its chronological monian. Xo author mentions both, 
order. But there i.s probably some con- Plin. Xat. Hist. II. 96. Senec. Xat. 

fusion between tlie two routs at the Yadi- Qiiatst. HI. 25. Sotion, de !Mir. Font. 
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light again where it emerges. I have written of these things to 
thee, thinking tliey would be as novel and pleasing to thee as to 
invself, for we both (kdight in nothing so nineh as the works of 
Nature.” ^ 

The lake lies beneath the heights, in the plain hy the hanks of 
the Tiber ; but he wlio would expect Pliny's description to be 
verified, might search for ever in vain. It is, indeed, no easy 
matter to find tlie lake : for it has so shrunk in dimensions, that 
what must have been a spacious tract of water in the olden time, 
is now but a small stagnant pond, almost lost in tlie tall reeds 
and bulrushes that wave over it. I'hese we may conclude repre- 
sent the islets, which either never had an existence, or have now' 
clubbed together to stop uj} the lake.** The water has still a 
sulphureous appearance, though not too highly flavoured for the 
frogs, whose croakings mingling with the shrill chirrup of the 
cicala, rise eternalh* from the pool. I fancied I saw the stream 
of which Pliny speaks, in a small ditch which carries the super- 
fluous water towards the Tiber ; but I did not perceive it to take 
a subterranean course. 

Whoever visits the Vadiiuon, will comprehend how it was that 
decisive battles were fought upon its shores. The valley here 
forms the natural pass into the inner or central plain of Etruria. 
It is a spot, indeed, very like the field of Thrasymene — a low, 
level tract, about a mile wide, hemmed in between the heights 
and the Tiber, which here takes the place of that lake ; but the 
heights rise more steeply and loftily than those hy the Thras3’mene, 
and are even now deiiselv covered with wood, as no doubt thev 
w'ere in ancient times, the celebrated Giminian forest extending 
thus far. Though the Consul Fabiiis had once jiassed that fearful 
wood, it was against the express command of the Senate; so 
when the Etruscans were next to be attacked, the Eomaii general, 


■ Plin. Epist. Till. 20. 

^ This process is still jjoin^ for-ward in 
certain lakes in Italy — in the Lag«> iV Isole 
Natanti, or loake of Floating Is^lands^ near 
the road from ll<»me to Tivoli, and well 
known from the description of Sir Hum- 
phry Davy in his “Last of a Philo- 

sopher ” (see also \Yestphars Rdmische 
Kampagne, p. lo8h and also in the Lacus 
(Jutiliye in Sahina, reno\Miefl Itv the 
ancients for its floating islands, and no-w' 
called the Pozzo Ratiguano. **Jts banks 
appear to be approaching each other by in- 
crustation ; there is no shelving shore, the 


rock being suspeniled over the lake, like 
broken ice over a deep abyss.” The waters 
are sulphureous, yet there are fish in the 
lake. “The phenomenon uf floating islands 
may still be observed ; they are nothing 
more than reeds or long coarse grass, the 
mots of which bound together by the petii- 
fying nature of tlie water, are sometimes 
detached from the shore.’' Geil’s Rome, 
II. p 370 Floating inlands are common 
enough in the great rivers of South America. 
I have seen them even far at sea, carried 
out by the tide. 
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instead of again crossing the mountain, turned its extremity, and 
there encountered the Etruscan army drawn up in this natural 
pass into their land, leagued together b}' a solemn bond to defend 
their country to the utmost— a determination which caused them 
to otter so desperate and extraordinary a resistance.® 

The vale of the Tiber is liere rich and beautiful— the low 
ground highly cultivated with corn, wine, and oil ; the slopes on 
the Etruscan side clothed with dense oak-woods, on the Umbrian 
with olive-groves and vineyards ; the towns of Giove and Penna 
crown the latter heights ; Bassano overhangs the lake from the 
former. Looking up the stream, Mugnano is seen on its hill, 
hacked by the loftier ground of Bomarzo ; looking down, the 
liorizon is hounded by the distant range of the Apennines, with 
their “ silent pinnacles of aged snow'.” 

Bassano has been supposed by Cluver,’- Cramei’A and others, 
to he the Gastellum Amerinum on the A'ia Amerina, mentioned 
by the Peittingerian Table, because it overhangs the Yadiinon, 
as Pliny describes the Amerine estate — Amryina prccdla — of his 
wife's grandfather to have done.® But the Castellum must have 
been near Orte, as already stated, because the road took a direct 
course from Nepi to Ameria, and the distance, twenty-six miles, 
between these places is correctly stated by the Table, but would 
have been considerably increased had the road made a detour to 
Bassano. Besides, I have myself traced the road b}' its fragments 
from Xepi to within a mile or two of Orte, and its course is due 
north and south, without deviation ; and there can be no doubt 
that it crossed the Tiber by the bridge at Orte, now in ruins. 'J’he 
ground about Bassano may nevertheless have been called Amerine, 
though the Castellum itself was three or four miles distant. 

Bassano is a miserable place, without accommodation for the 
traveller ; and with no signs of antiquity, or anything to interest, 
beyond its picturescpie scenery. It lies on the railway from Borne 
to Florence, ninety-one kilometres, or fifty-seven miles from the 
former city. It is nearly two miles from the Yadimonian Ijakc, 
five from ( )rte, by the direct road, four or five from Bomarzo, 
seven or eight from Soriano, and the same frijin ^ ignanello. 


Lixy ?-aYs, — non cum EtiTi>cis toties 
Yicti^, sed cum alifiuauoYU gente, videretur 
dimicatio esse, — (iX. oU)* Muller (II. 1, 
4) aiul Mannert (p. 422) seem tt» me to be 
iu error in bupjtosin;! that the Etruscans 
made tlieir stand on this spot on account 
of the sacredness of the lake. The nature 


of the ground, with which those writers 
seem to have been unacquainted, sufficiently 
accounts for the fact. 

* Ital. Aiit. II. p. 551. 

- Ancient Italy, I. p. 224. 

^ riin. Epist. loc. cit. 

L 


YOL. I. 



CHAPTER XII. 

MONTE CIMINO.- MOMN CI.MIXUS. 

Cimini cum monte lacum. — ViRfiiL. 

How soon the tale of inav he toM ' 

A page, a verse, reconlh the hill of fame. 

The wreck of centuries — we gaze on \-oii 
O cities, once the glorious and the free ! — 

The lofty tales that charmed our youth renew. 

And wondering ask if these their scenes can he. 

Hemans. 

W'ho that has seen lias not hailed with delight the exquisite 
little lake of Vico, which lies in the lap of the Ciminian Mount, 
just above Ronciglione ? I saw it for the first time one evening* 
when I strolled up from that town, and came upon it unex- 
pectedlj', not aware of its close proximity. The sun was sinking 
behind the hills, which reared their broad, purple masses into 
the clear sky, and shaded half the bosom of the calm lake with 
their hues — while the other half reflected the orange and golden 
glories of an Italian sunset. Not a sound broke the stillness, 
save the chirping of the cicala from the trees, whose song served 
but to make the silence heard — and not a sign of limnaii life was 
there beyond a column of smoke wreathing up whitely in front of 
the dark mountains. When I next visited the lake, it was under 
the glare of a noonday sun — its calm surface, deejiening the 
azure of the sky into a vivid sapphire, was dashed at the edge 
with rellections of the overhanging woods, in the richest hues of 
autumn ; and with Siren smiles it treacherously masked the 
destruction it had wrought.^ 

^ The vaters of thm lake, the ancient 
Lacus Ciminus, are said to cover a town 
called Succinium, or Saccumum, engulfetl 
by an earthquake (Ammian. Marcell. XVJI. 

7. 13 ; Sotion. de Mir. Font.). The latter 
wTiter states the same of the Lacus ?aba- 
tinus, or Lago Bracci.mo. The lake is 


evidrhitly tlie crater of an extinct volcano. 
Fable, however, gives it another origin. 
"When Hercules was on this luonnt, lie \va^ 
begged by the inhabitants to give tliem 
some proof of his marvellous strength; 
whereon he drove an iron bar deej) into tlio 
earth. When thev had trie<l in vain to stir 
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^Mio lias not hailed ivitli yet higher delight the view from the 
summit of the long steep ascent which rises from the shores of 
the lake to the shoulder of the mountain — more especially if he 
be for the first time approaching the Eternal City ? — for from 
this height, if the da}’ be clear, he will obtain his first view of 
Rome. There lies the vast, variegated expanse of the Campagim 
at his feet, with its framework of sea and mountain. There 
stands Soracte in the midst, which 

“ from out the plain 

Heaves like a long-swept wave about to break. 

And on the curl hangs pausing.” 

The white convent of San Silvestro gleams on its dark craggy 
crest, as though it were an altar to the god of poetry and light on 
this his favourite mountain. There sweeps the long range of 
Apennines, in grey or purple masses, or rearing some giant, 
lioary peak, into the blue heaven. There flows the Tiber at 
their feet, from time to time sparkling in the sun as it winds 
through the undulating idain. Far in the southern horizon 
swells the Alban ilount with its soft flowing outlines : and 
apparently at its foot, lies Rome herself, distinguishable more by 
the cu]iola of St, Peter’s than by the white line of her buildings. 
"Well, traveller, mayest thou gaze, for even in her present fallen 
state 

Pos.sis nihil uvbo Eomii 
Visore majus.- 

Nor must the dense and many-tinted woods, which clothe the 
slopes of the mountain around and beneath, be passed without 
notice. It is the Ciminian forest, in olden times the terror of 
the Roman,® and still with its majestic oaks and chestnuts 
vindicating its ancient reinitation — silv<e sunt consulc difjnce! 

On descending from the crest of the jiass on the road to 
Yiterb<i, a new scene broke on my view. The slopes around and 


it, they hebouglit the hero to draw it foi*tIi, 
which lie did ; hut an immense flood of 
Yater welled up from the hole, and formed 
theCiminian Luke. Scrv. ad JEn. VII. 007. 
Tiie heiifht on the northern shore is called 
Monte Venere — a name it U said to owe to 
.1 temple of Venus, that once occupied the 
vsumniit. Lilt so far a? I can learn, the 
existence of a temple here rests on tradition 
alune. 


- Horat. Carm. Siec. 11. 

^ It was so dreaded by the ancient 
Romans, that the Senate, even after tlie 
great rout of the Etruscans ut Sutrium, iu 
the year 444, dispatched legates to the con- 
Mil Fabius, charging him not to enter the 
wood (Liv. IX. 36; Flom'=’, I. 17); and 
when it was known that he had done so, uU 
Eome wab terror-.btruck (Liv. IX. 38). 


If 
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beneath were still densely clothed with wood — a wide plain again 
lay at my feet — moimtains also rose beyond — tbe sea glittered in 
a golden line on the horizon — a lake shone out from the plain — 
even Soracte had its counterpart ; the general features of the 
scene were the same as on the other side of the mountain, but 
there was more tameness, more monotony in their charaetei', and 
the same stirring interest did not attach to every spot as the site 
of some historic event or romantic legend ; nor was there one 
grand focus of attraction to which every other (jbject was sub- 
ordinate. Yet was it a scene of high interest. It was the great 
Etruscan jdain, the fruitful nnUlier of cities renowned before 
Home was — where arose, flourished, and fell that nation which 
from this plain as from a centre extended its dominion over the 
greater part of Italy, giving laws, arts, and institutioiis to the 
surrounding tribes, and to Home itself — the twin-sister of Greece 
in the work of civilising Europe. I could not, as the consul 
F abius once did from this same height, admire ‘ ‘ the rich lields 
of Etruria,”^ for the i)lain is in most parts uncultivated, with 
here and there a few patches of wood to relieve its monotonous 
bareness. 

"With what pride must an Etruscan have regarded this scene 
twenty-five centuries since. The numerous cities in the plain 
were so many trophies of the power and civilisation of his nation. 
There stood Volsinii, renowned for her wealth and arts, on the 
shores of her crater-lake — Tuscaiiia reared her to^\ers in the 
Avest— Yulci shone out fr<;>m the jilain, and Cosa from the 
mountain — and Tarij^uinii, chief of all, asserted her metropolitan 


^ Lit, IX. 3G— opiilcnta Etniri.e avva. 
If it were nut expressly stated by Livy that 
— jiiga Ciminii inontis teiiebat, it Timid 
he iiioio rea^'Uiuible to Kiippu'^c that F.ibius 
t russed from Sutrium by the line of the 
sub-equent Via Cassia, than that he should 
hive scaled this nmuh loftier, more difh- 
cult, and dan^^eron^; pas^. Possibly he 
eliose it us bein;; wholly uudeiended. He 
YUS the first Homan, it is said, who dated 
to penetrate the dread Ciminian forest, 
which before his time had never been trod 
even by the iieaceful traveller. It is im- 
possible to believe this statement, and that 
the forest was utterly pathless (Liv. loc. cit. 
Pior. loc. cit,), for as the Mount originally 
stood in the heart of Etruria, there must 
have been sundry passes across it for com- 
munication between the several states. 


Ilo-'ides, as Arnold Huine, II. p. 

211*) observes, the range could nut ha\e 
f'-iiaed “an imx»asy:ililo ]>anier.” The 
higiie''t X‘eak ri'ics C<h.) 0 feet above the s-di, 
but there are very dec}) dexne^viuns between 
it-4 ciC'ts ; uu<l the sliuulder to the south, 

( luv-^ed by the Via Ca'-^ia, of su slight an 
elevation, that the lise scaicely ])ercej»ti- 
ble. The dithculty must have lam lather 
in the ilcusity of the furot than in the 
height of tJie mountain. Xie!>uhr (HI. j*. 
279) aUo disx>utes Livy’s statement, but 
suggests that the luountain may have ])ecu 
left in a savage state by mutual agreement 
to serve as a natural frontier between 
Latium and Etruria. He wa-5 evidently, 
however, quite ignorant of the X)ass by the 
\adimonian Lake, between the foot of the 
Mount and the Tiber. 
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supreniary from her far-oft' cliff-hound heights. Nearer still, his 
eye must have rested on city after city, some in the plain, and 
others on the slope beneath him; while the mountains in the 
horizon would have carried his thoughts to the glories of 
Clusimn, i’erusia, Cortona, A'etulouia, Volaterne, and other 
cities of the great Etruscan (,'onfederation. How changed is 
now the scene ! Save Tuscaiiia, which is still inhabited, all 
within vie\v are now des(date. Tar([uiiiii has left scarce a vestige 
of her greatness on the grass-grown heights she once occupied ; 
the very site of Yolsinii is disputed ; silence has long reigned in 
the crumbling theatre of Fereiitum; the plough yearly furrows 
the bosom of Yulci ; the fox, the owl, and the bat, are the sole 
tenants (d’ the vaults within the ruined walls of Cosa : and of the 
rest, the greater jiart have neither building, habitant, nor name 
— nothing but the sepulchres ai’ound them to prove they ever had 
an existence. 

I >id he turn to the southern side of the mountain ? — his eye 
wandered from city to city of no less renown, studding the plain 
beneath him — Yeii, Fideiife, Falerii, Fescennium, Capena, Nepete, 
Sntrium — all then powerful, we.althy, and independent. Little 
did he foresee that yon small town on the banks of the Tiber, 
wonld prove the destruction of them all. and even of his nation 
and language, of his religion and civilisation. 
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VITERBO.— srnnixA. 

Coviiimu*^ exeinplis op2»i«la niori- — H l'tilils. 

Muita letro reruia ja«et, atquo amlugUnis a^vi 
Dlitegitur <leii>a c.iligiue mci^i votua-tas. — Sil, iTALicisi. 

Almost every town in Italy and Spain has its clironicde, written 
generally by some priest or monk, who has made it a labour of 
love to record the history, real or imaginary, of his native place 
from the creation down to his own time. In these monographs, as 
they may be termed, the great object appears to have been to exalt 
the antiquity and magnify the pristine impoi'tance of each respec- 
tive town, often at the expense of every other. It is this feeling 
which has ascribed to many of the cities of Spain a foundation by 
Japhet or Tubal-Cain ; and to this foolish partiality we owe 
many a bulky volume replete with dogmatical assertions, distor- 
tions of history, unwarranted readings or interpretations of 
ancient writers ; and even, it may be, blackened with forgery. 

Among those who have been guUty of this foulest of literary 
crimes, stands foremost in impudence, unrivalled in voluminous 
perseverance. Fra Giovanni Xanni, commoidy called Annio di 
Viterbo, a Dcuninican monk of this town, who lived in the 
fifteenth century. He was a wholesale and crafty forgei- ; he did 
not write the history of his native place, but pretended to have 
discovered fragments of vari(3us ancient writers, most of which 
are made, more or less directly, to bear testimony to its antiquity 
and pristine importance. Besides these fragments of Berosus, 
Manetho, Archilochus, Xenophon, Fabius Fictor, Cato, Anto- 
ninus, and others, he forged, with the same object, a marble 
tablet, with an edict purporting to be of King Desiderio, the last 
of the Lombard dynasty, in which it is decreed that “ within one 
wall shall be included the three towns, Longula, AVtulonia, ami 
Tirrena, called Volturna, and the whole city thus formed shall be 
called Etrmia or Viterbum,” which city jVnnio further attempted 
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to prove one of the Twelve, and the metropolis of ancient 
Iftruria. His forgeries for some time imtiosed on the world ; but 
they have been long exposed, and he is now universally branded 
as an imt^ostord 

( )ne of his statements, however, tliat Viterbo was the site of 
the Fanum Yoltiimnre, the shrine at which the princes of Etruria 
were wont to assemble in solemn conclave to deliberate on the 
affairs of the Confederation — has been assented to by many who 
<leuounce him, and is an opinion that has found supporters among 
anticpTaries of note." That tl»e Fanum was somewhere in this 
district is pr(d)able enough; but as Tnvy, wbo alone mentions 
it, has given no clue to its localitj','’’ and as no inscriptions have 
thrown light on the subieet, it can be but pure conjecture to 
assign it to this or that particular site. C'iterbo, inasmuch as it 
contains a church named Santa Maria in Volturna, may be 
allowed to put in some claim to that honour, certaiidy stronger 
than can be urged for Oastel d* Asso. Yet such is far from 
amounting to positive evidence, for, to say nothing of the corrup- 
ti<m of words in the course of two thousand years, Yoltumna or 
N'olturna was a deity of the Etruscans, and probably had temples 
ill various parts of the laud. 

That the long lost Yetulonia occupied this or a neighbouring 
site, is an opinion held not only by Annio, and the early 
antiquaries of Italy, but even in our own times has found its 
advocates, who cite in siqiport of their views the oriental magnifi- 
<’ence of the sepulchres of Xorchia and Castel d' Asso.'^ A much 
more iirobable site will be indicated for Yetulonia in a subsequent 
chapter. 

Though Yiterbo has been a bone of contention to archaiologists, 
ever since the days of Annio, its name contains a clear indication 
of its antiquity, being evidently compounded of J'cf/i-i urha.^ 
There are, moreover, indisputable proofs of tlie existence of an 
Etruscan town on this spot, in the numerous sepulchral caves in 


^ Tlie autlienticity of tlie I)e.'kleii«> 
^lecree lui« liocn nuicli (IkputC'-l. Even 
Holstenius (Adnot. ad Chiver. p. con- 
tended for its autlienti'Tiy ; and as late as 
1777 Faurc luaint lined it to ke genuine. 

" Cluverius, 11. p. otia. Cellariin?, 
<«cog. Ant. L p. Anikrobch, Mem. 

Inst. IV. p. 14'J. 

Liv. IV. dl ; V. 17 ; VI. 2. 

In^liir. ]\[em. Iiist. IV. p. et .sc<|. 
Tlik li's lieen ally controverted ]>y Dr. 


Amlno'-.dE in his reply to the letters of 
ln;ihiranii on the sulijei t. 

“ Yet oM f'uzio degli Uberti could find 
aiiutlier derivation — 

“(die nel imnr-ipio Veghien/a fa decta, 
Sinu al tempo ehe a Koma fu uemica, 

Ma ^ iiita poi agli Eoinan dileeta, 

Tanto per le buone aeque e doloie sito 
Clie'ii vita Erbo del sno nomc trageeta. 

DiTT.VMrxHT, TTI. eap. 10. 
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the cliffs around, and in the tombs which from time to time have 
been excavated, yielding genuine Etruscan objects. No remains 
of the ancient town itself are extant, beyond the foundations of a 
bridge near the cathedral, composed of large rectangular blocks 
of einjih'cton masonry, rusticated and unceniented, and sundry 
sewers cut in the neighbouring cliffs. The blocks are of the 
same hard that forms the 2>^i'''ement of the town. In 

dimensions and arrangement they are like Etruscan ; but the 
general style of the masonry, and the jieculiarity of the material, 
so different from the red tufo rock on which these jners rest, 
induce me to pronounce them of Itoman construction ; if tliey 
be not, as Canina suggests, a re-construction, in still later times, 
of the ancient materials.® The name of the ancient town seems 
from Latin inscriptions to have been Snrrina or Horriiia,” and it 
ajipears to have occu^iied the cliff-bound pihrteau on which tlu* 
Cathedral stands. 

In the Palazzo Comunale, in an iqiiier room, is shown tlu' 
marble tablet with the decree of the king Desiderio, already 
mentioned, the authenticity of which has given rise to so much 
discussion,^ — and tlie Tabula Cibellaria, another of Annio’s 
forgeries, by which he sought to make it ajipear that his town 
was as ancient as Cory thus, or iirior to tlie foundation of Troy. 
When I first knew Viterbo, there was a respectable collection of 
Etruscan relics up-stairs, comjirising se^iulchi’al urns, conical 
cijjpi with inscriptions, small idols of bronze, and other objects ot 
the same metal, potteiy of hiiccliero, black or uncoloured, show- 
ing antiquity, not richness or elegance— with few of the beautiful 
figured vases, so abundant on the more luxurious sites of Vulci, 


® Canina fEtrnria llarit. Yol. II. p. 70, 
tav. 100) gives an illustration of this piece 
of walling. 

' The existence of a “Surrina or Sor- 
rinaNova” is made kiiovn by sundry in- 
scriptions, most of which have been found 
in the neighbourhood. IMuratori, 2Ul, 0, 
and 10S3, S ; llariani, de Etrur. Metro}). 
}). 125. The names of Surina, and Civitas 
Surin^, were attached to the place in the 
middle ages ; Surianuin, also, is said often 
to occur in old documents. Oiiuli (Nouvel. 
Ann. Inst. 1836, p. 41) says, the town of 
Surrina Nova stood lialf a mile from Viter- 
bo, just where Annio placed it, betw'een 
the Grotta di Riello, the stream of the Ar- 
cione, and the modern baths, where are 
numerous ruins and manifest traces of a 


town. IMariui (Fiat. Arval. II. }). 424', 
referred Siiirina Nova to Soriano on the 
eastei'n slope of the Cirainian ; but Orioli 
would rather coii.sider that town to he the 
SuiTina Yetus, from which this, distin- 
guished a.s Nova, may have been originally 
peopled. To me, however, it appears more 
probable, tliat the old town of this name 
A\as that on the very site of Yiterbo, on 
the heights of the Cathedral, as already 
stated, and that when the Roman settle- 
ment was made on the lower ground, indi- 
cated by Orioli, it received the epithet of 
“Nova,” while that on the original site 
was clistinguished only as “the old town, 
— ictus urbs — of which Yiterho is obviously 
a derivative. 

** It may be found in Gruter, p. 220. 
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Tar(piiuii, or CTusium. ISiit all these ohjccts have been carried 
away hy the Jesuits, and nothing is now left but a few monu- 
ments from Musarna, stored in a room on the ground floor. 
Here are sixteen sarcophagi of itni/ro, some with bas-reliefs on 
the sides, and all with the ettigy of the deceased of life-size reclin- 
ing on the lid. They are all from the newly discovered Etruscan 
town of Musarna, and from one tomb, which we learn from the 
inscriptions to have been that of the family “ Alethnas,” a name 
suggestive of a Greek origin. A singular feature in these in- 
scrijitions is that they are not confined to the sarcophagi and lids 
as usual ; hut some are carved on the recumbent efiigies them- 
selves, in one case on the bosom, in three on the thigh — as if the 
figures were of bronze instead of stone. Another peculiarity is 
that the flesh of some of the males is ccdoured yellow instead ot 
red. In the I’elief, on one sarcophagus, a soul is represented in 
a hiifa, led by a demon, and followed by Charun. The art dis- 
played in these monuments is very rude, but it is the rudeness of 
the Decadence, not of primitive art. 

The only other collection of Etruscan antiriuities at "Ndterbo is 
in the possession of Signor Giosafat Bazzichelli, the proprietor 
of Castel d’Asso, the discoverer of ^Musarna, and the explorer of 
many other cemeteries in the great Etruscan plain, and is the 
accumulated fruit of his researches. He is also the Government 
Inspector of excavations for this district. Of his courtesy and 
readiness to impart the results of his experience, I retain a grate- 
ful recollection. He possesses some beautiful Greek vases in 
the Second style, from Corneto, of which the following are the 
most noteworthy : — 

Amphora . — Four naked, phallic Fauns in procession, each 
carrving a draped iMienad on his shoidder, one of whom is 
playing the Ij’ie, and two the double-pipes. 

Amphora . — A quadripa drawn by horses of surprising life and 
spirit. 

Amphora . — Hercules overcoming Nereus. 

Amphora . — Hercules contending with the Amazons. 

Some other vases of the same form and style, with a brilliant 
lustre, and in wonderful preservation — all from Corneto. 

You see here — what is not seen elsewhere — the produce of 
excavations at Castel d’Asso. The vases, which are numerous, 
are in a very early style, but for the most part pseudo-archaic, 
mere Etruscan imitations of the so-called Plneiiician style. 'NVlieii 
confronted with genuine vases of that style, the imitation is 
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palpable. Yet they are not of late date, but eoiiteniporaiieous, 
for they are always fouiul in the same tombs with vases of 
iucclicro, the earliest native pottery of Etruria. There are other 
painted vases in the late style of Magna Griecia, and these also 
are local imitations. So that Castel d’Asso produces pottery of 
a very early and a very late period — of GOO is.c. and of 250 n.c. — 
while the art of the intervening centuries is not reiu'esented. 
The tombs with architectural facades probably belonged to this 
interval ; for, though ransacked long ages since, the fragments of 
pottery found in them are not of the archaic huccltcro, but of 
ordinary plain ware of a later date. Signor Bazziclielli possesses 
a beautiful bronze spccc/n'o, from this site, representing '\'enus 
(Turax) and Adonis (Atuxs) embracing; another, of Hercules 
overcoming Hippolyta, Queen of the Amazons ; with other 
mirrors of inferior art, and numerous strigils, among them one 
of iron, retaining fragments of the cloth in which it was wrapt.'*' 

In the wall of the church in front of this palace, is a PioniEiu 
sarcophagus of marble, heai'ing a bas-relief of a lion contending 
with a boar. An inscription shows it to have been raised in 
honour of a Yiterbian damsel of the twelfth century, wlio had such 
extraordinary beauty, that, like Helen, she became tlie cause of a 
war — “causa teterrima belli."’ On her account tlie city was 
besieged by the Eomans; and after unsuccessful assaults they 
agreed to raise the siege, on condition that the fair Gahana 
disjdaj’ed her charms from tlie ramparts — an instance of “ the 
might, the majesty of loveliness ” never surpassed in anj* 
age. 

It may partly be owing to this Italian Helen that the daughters 
of Yiterbo still enjoy a jiroverbial reputation for beauty. But 
these are delicate matters, not to be handled by an antiquary. 
AYhat more shall I sa}- of Yiterbo ? It was the second city in the 
Papal State within the limits of ancient Etruria, and can still 
boast of thirteen or fourteen thousand inhabitants, and in former 
times was often the residence of the Popes. I ivill say nothing of 
the remains of Santa Bosa, the holy patroness of the city — of the 
pulpit of San Bernardino of Siena — ofthe celebrated “Deposition” 
ot Sebastian del Piombo, from the design of Michael Angelo — of the 
palace where Olimpia Pamfili held her revels — of the (iothic 
Cathedral, stained with the royal blood of EnglamP — of the 
quaint Episcopal palace adjoining, whose vast hall has ivitnessed 

° Hull. Inst. l.SII, ji. '257. and occuiiief! tlie.site of a temple to Hetcnles, 

‘ The eatheilral is dedicate.l to S. Lorenzo, mentioned in early Clu ituau d.j, unients. 
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tlie election of some lialf-tlozen po2)es — are they not all recorded 
by Murray '? Yet I must testily to the neatness and cleanliness 
■of Mterbo — to the Tuscan character of its architecture — to its 
well-paved, ever dry streets — to its noble fountains, jiroverbial for 
their beauty — and I must not omit the abundant civility' exjieri- 
enced in tlie hotel of the “ Angelo,” which the traveller should 
make his head-quarters while exidoring the antiquities of the 
neighbourhood. 




CHArTER XIV. 


VEV.BisTO.—F£IiJ:XTI\L'jr. 

Si te grata quies, et i>rimani somnus in hoiam 
Dolectat ; si to pulvis strepitu'Miue rotaiuiu, 

Si Itt'Ut cani)Ouu ; Ferentinum irc jui-ebu. — Hon.vr. 

Tin; neighbourhood of A iterho is rich in antiquities. It 
was not usual with the southern Etruscans to build on the 
summits of lofty mountains, or even on the higher slopes — 
therefore no remains are found on the Ciminian itself — hut all 
along its base stood city after city, now for the most jiart in 
utter desolation, yet whose pristine magnificence can be traced 
in the seiralchres around them. The vast jdain, also, north of 
the Ciminian, now in great part uncultivated, and throughout 
most thinly inhabited, teems with vestiges of long extinct 
civilisation. 

Five miles north of Ahterbo, on the left of the road to Alonte 
Fiascone, and near the Ponte Fontanile, is a remarkable assem- 
blage of ruins, called Le Casacce del Bacucco. One is an edifice 
of two stories, by some thought a temple of Serapis, most pro- 
bably because they fancied they could trace a corrujition of this 
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word in its name, Bagiii delle Serpid It is more vulgarly called 
La Lettiglietta, or the T\hirming-pan. Then there are several 
(Xuadrilateral buildings, evidently baths ; one retaining traces of 
some magnificence, being surmounted by an octagon which 
originally supported a cupola. From the character of these 
ruins, and the abundance of thermal springs in this district, it 
has been with great probability supposed that this is the site of 
the Aipiffi Passeris of antiquity.^ All these ruins are clearly of 
Homan times ; hut there is one muiiumciit on this site apparentlj’ 
of Fitruscan construction. It is a mound of tufo sliaped like a 
cone, liollowed into a tomb, and girt witii rectangular travertine 
masonry, like tlie tumuli of Tarquinii. Its interior is x-ery 
plain."’ 

Considerably to the east of Bacucco, and about five miles north 
of Yiterho stand the ruins of an Etruscan city, now called Ferento 
or Ferenti. It is the ancient Ferentinum of Etruria,* the birth- 
place of the emperor Otho ; and must not be confounded with the 
town of the same name in the land of the Ilernici. That, the 
“ Ferentinum of the rock,” stands on the summit of a lofty hill. 


^ pAcavAti' ins Mere made here in 
and statues and ino^^aic ]>avemeijts Mere 
tu-uuglit to li;_dit. Dull. In^t 1831, M ; 
Ann. Inst. 1S8.', 1 — 7. Oaniilli. 

“ Oluver (ii. y. adl). The reutinv'eiiaii 
Tahlc plai es Aqiuo Pa'^cris lutwo'-u roiiini 
i'i'siiand VoUinii, eleven inile^ fioni tlie 
t’oimer, and nine fioin the hitter. If Vo- 
tiulla he the "itc ot F-'inm Ci-ssu, the 
distance to Daeucco is about corieet, hut 
thenc-' to Vithinii is fomteen lllile^ : aii<l 
tliis <listant e CTuveriu.s tliinkj^ wem oriidiially 
,>tated hy the Table, hut that Xllll. w as 
■•oiiuptod by the tian-crihor into VIIII. 
M'liich mi^dit veiy easily occui. 

rn'fos'>oi C)iioli also, ^\]lo h.is jaii-li-jliod 
a lon^ Latin ins(, riptioii, iniind near Vitoiho, 
rcfeiiing to the springN and <'nin''e of tho-e 
‘‘ Aqii.e Pas'sCviaiK'-, ' i'. '»f oi»inion tli.it tl.e 
iiuths oic'-Upied the site of Baeiic-o. (Ann. 
Iiistit. p. 174 — 17 ‘l) Dut Canina 

rakes theDullicanie t ' he the Aqua.- rassorD, 
because there are no other hot '■]*rmgs in the 
iieipOihourhood to Yliicli ^larti.d .•> de-'orip- 
tlon can apply — fervidi huctus PasserD (VI. 
Epig. 42). The name of Le Serjn, Milgarly 
given to the huilding at Dacucco, la.iy be a 
corruption of ScirpUiif nm,'' an estate 
mentioned hy the s.iid inscription as tia- 
versed by the Via Ferentieusis. Etr. 


Maiit. II., p. 188. 

^ Dull. lust. ISol, p. 85. It is consi- 
dered by Lenoir (Aimali deir Ill's:. 1882, 
p. 277). from the ciiar<ictcr of its mouldings, 
to l>e of liomari cfuistruction, in imitation 
of tombs genuinely F.tru-ean ; hut 1 have 
all eady shown, in treating of the tombs of 
F.illeii, that a rev.‘ml>lance to Ihunaii an lii- 
tecture is not necessarily an evidence a^cainst 
all Etruscan origin : and it D clear that the 
Romans c-uiM as m’oU imitate theEniiM-ans 
in the mouldings as in the general chaiacter 
of the tomb. For an illu''tration of this toinh, 
sec Moll. ined. Iii'.t. I. tav. XLI. 16. 

^ Dy 8traho (V. y. 220), Tacitub (IIi. t. 
II. Pliny (TIL 8), and ^'^uetoniu^ (Otho 
I.), it is called Ferentinum; by Ptolemy 
(Ocog. p. 72, e<I. Dertii) Pherentia ; by 
Vitnnius (II. 7) Fcrentuin. It may aDo 
be lefeiTed to a^ Fereiituiii by Suetoniim 
iNespa". 3h It ''Ceiiis to have given name 
to an Etruscan family, mentioned on a 
sepukhialuru of Perugia — “Arn til Phienti- 
n.ite Pisiee.'’ It is strange that Vermiglioli, 
M-ho gives this inscription (Iscriz. Periig. 
I. 2)D)), fehouhl have tliought uf an analogy 
M-ith the Frentani of Samnium, or M'ith the 
Ferentiuates of Latium, rather than M ith 
this town of Etruria. 
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and to the traveller from Home to Naple.s hy the upper road, i.s 
an object of interest on account of its massive Cyclopean walls ; 
this is on the- level of the great Etruscan plain, girt about, how- 
ever, hy profound ravines. Xor must it be confounded with 
Ferentum in Apulia, a town also situated in a plain, 


arvmn 

Pingue teiient humilis Ferenti. ' 

We have no record of this town in Etruscan times, though the 
sepulchres around it give sure evidence of such an antiquity. It 
must have been a dependency of Yolsinii. The earliest mention 
<jf it is in the time of Augustus, when it was a Homan colony of 
small importance,*' and, if the passage of Horace which heads 
this chapter refer to this town,^ it was then a quiet, secluded, 
countiy village. Then we hear of it as the birthplace of the 
Emperor Otho;® and as the site of a temple of Fortune,® jiro- 
bably the Etruscan goddess, Nurtia, who had a celebrated shrine 
at Yolsinii, not many miles distant. It continued in existence 
after the fall of the Empire, and rose into the im2)ortance of an 
episcoiial see,^ but was utterly destroyed in the eleventh century, 
hy the Viterbesi, in their zeal to exterminate a heres}' with which 
its inhabitants were tainted, that heres}' being that they rej^re- 
sented Christ on the cross with his eyes ojien, instead of being 
orthodoxly closed ! 

The area of the town is covered with ruins of the three epochs 
into which its history may be divided. The greater piart are 
foundations of houses and other structures of the middle ages. 
There are considerable remains of Homan iiavement of jiolygonal 
blocks of basalt ; and several Homan .structures in ruin, among 
which a tower with a vaulted roof is iirominent. Some of the 
ruins of later date are raised on foundations of Homan antiquity. 
The walls of the town are in great part overthrown, but fragments 
of them remain, and many of the rectangular blocks which com- 


3 Hor. III. 0,1. 4, 15. 

® StraLo, V. p. 226 ; Frontimis (de 
Colon.) al&o calls it a colony ; Vitruvius (loc. 
cit.) and Tacitus (Hist. II. 50) a mvnici* 

7 Cluver (11. p. 563) is decidedly of this 
opinion ; and shows that it could not have 
applied to tlie otlier Ferentiniim, which 
was precisely amid the dust and the noise 


of that great thoroughfare, the Latin Way. 
Cramer (I. p. 225) follows his opinion. 

^ Sueton. Otho I. ; Tacit. Hist. II. 50; 
Aur. Viet. Imp. Otho. 

Tacit. Annal. XV. 53. 

* Cluver. II. p. 562. Camilli, Mon. di 
Viterbo, pp. 62, 84. An inscription re- 
corded by Orelli calls it ‘‘ splendid issima 
civitas.’* 
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pdsecT them, He scattered on the slopes around.- The sites of 
several gates are distinctly traceable. 

But the grand monument at Ferento is the theati’e. In its 
perfect state it must have been a truly imposing edifice ; even 
now, though all the winds of heaven play through its open arches, 
it is a most majestic ruin, with every advantage of situation to- 
increase its efi'ect on the senses. For it stands on the brink of a 
precipice, overhanging a wooded and picturesque ravine, amid 
solitude, ruin, and desolation, where for centuries man has left 
his dwelling to the falcon, the owl, the bat, the viper, and the 
lizard, and where his foot or voice now rarely calls forth echoes — • 
with the wide plain on every hand, the dark gloomy mass of the 
Ciniinian in front, the swelling Mount of Fiascone behind, and 
the snowy ranges of the Umbrian Apennines in the horizon. 

The stage-front of the theatre is one hundred and thirty-six 
feet in length, of massive masonry, ciunposed of large rectangular 
vulcanic blocks unceinented ; not, as in the Etruscan walls 
already described, laid lengthways and endways in alternate 
courses, hut like those in the northern division of the land, 
arranged rather with regard to the size and form of the blocks 
themselves than to any predetermined order or style of masonry. 
From its peculiar character, and its evidently superior antiquity 
to the rest of the structure, I am inclined to regard this facade as 
Etruscan. The construction of its gates might he cited as an 
objection. There are seven of these, the largest in the centre, — 
all with flat architraves composed of cuneiform blocks holding 
together on the principle of the arch, though without cement ; as 
is proved in one gateway, where, the masonry being dislocated, 
the keystone has slipt down several inches, yet is still supported 
by the contiguous blocks.* This mode of construction, like the 
arch itself, has generally been supposed a Homan invention ; hut 


“ The extant portions of the -walK are 
generally of sinull luasonry, either Ui'inan 
or of • ‘ the low times ; but there are tVug- 
ments on the northern side, of more ancient 
date and more ina.''''ivc character. Tliey 
tire indeed very petTiliar, the blocks being 
nearly sipiare, without any reguhirity in 
size or arrangement, and being often let 
into one another, — more like the iiiasoiiry 
of that biiigiiltir ([uarlrangle on the Via 
Appia, wliicli CtcU called the “Campus 
S.icer Horatiorum,” but >\hich Ctinina, with 
nuicli more p>robability, regards as an 


vstrinrt, than any other ancient wtilling in 
Etruria ; though there i^ tLl>u some resem- 
blance to the pier of a ruined bridge at 
Yeii, mentioned at page 10 of thi.s work. 

5 This Ini.s fallen since the above wa>> 
written, and the architrave is destroyed. 
Its idaee is seen to the left in the woo(Iciit 
at page lod. 

The central gate, which is represented in 
the woodcut, is more than 12 ft. in height, 
and is 10 ft. 2 in. wide ; the next on either 
hand, S ft. 1 in. ; the next two, 7 ft. 6 in. ; 
and the outer'gates, 7 ft. 3 in. in width. 
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there is now little doubt that the arch in Italy had an Etruscan 
origin ; therefore, seeing' the perfection to which the arched vault 
had been brought at a very early age in the Cloaca iNIaxima, there 
is nothing in the peculiar style or construction of tliis flat arch 
which militates against its being of Etruscan formation ; for the 
in'incijde of cuneiform susteiitation once discovered, the progress 
from one applicatic^n of it to another must have been short and 
easy. 

This massive masonry rises to the height of ten eourses. On 
it rests a mass of Homan brickwork, of Imperial times, with 
several arched openings, intended to admit liglit into the passage 
within. This passage, or postiicrniiun, whieh runs the whole 
length of the faeynle, is about four feet wide, and its inner wall, 
or the scena, is also of red Homan brick. One vast mass of this 
wall has been loosened from its foundation, probably by the same 
convulsion of nature which dislocated the gateway, and reclines 
against the outer wall, adding much to the 2'>icturesque eft’ect of 
the ruins. The 2)assage must have been a means of communica- 
tion for the actors behind the scenes, and in two i)arts it widens 
into a chamber — the parnsccmon of the Greek theatre — for their 
convenience in changing costumes. Witliin the theatre all is 
ruin — a chaos of fallen masonry, shai)eless masses of rock and 
red brick-work, overgrown with weeds and mo.ss — the nrchcstm 
filled up to the level of the stage — not a seat of the fiivcn re- 
maining, that part of the theatre being only distinguishable by 
the semicircle of arches which inclosed it. These are of regular 
and massive masonry, of a hard grey tufo whitened by lichen- — a 
■whiteness quite dazzling in the sunshine. The semicircle ■which 
they originally formed is n<.it complete. Commencing with the 
first arch at the south-western angle of the arc, there are eleven 
in an unbroken series ; then occurs a ga}), where one has been 
destroyed ; then follow nine more in succession : and six or seven 
arc ■wanting to conq-letc the semicircle. Attached to the first is 
another, at an angle with it, indicating the line of the cliord of 
the are, the division between the airca and the proscrniuni ; and 
its distance from the walls of the scena shows the depth of the 
stage. These arches are beautifullj’ formed, the blocks shaped 
with uniformity, and fitted with great nicety, thongli ■\vitlioiit 
cement.^ Canina, the Homan architect, regards them as an in- 

* These arches vary from 7i ft. to 9 ft. supporting a simple Up-impost, also a single 
in span. They are haseil on pillars about hlock ; as is likewise the ina.ss raiseU on it 
3 ft. square, each a single block of stone, from which springs the arch on either siile. 
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terior structure only, and thinks there was an outer I'ange of arches 
for tlie external ad<n'nnient of the theatre, as in those of Pompeii, 
and of Marcellas at Pome. He says that, from its excellent state 
of preservation, the scena in this ruin gives us a more complete 
idea of that part in ancient theatres than can be derived from any 
other remain of the same description extant, particularly in the 
distinction between the “ royal gate ” in the centre, and the 
“ stranger-gates ” on either hand.'* Cauina pronounced this 
theatre a Poman structure, as late as the time of Otlio f‘ yet the 
lower part of the facade has an air of much superior antiipiity, 
and from its resemblance to tbe masonry of other Etruscan sites, 
has strong claims to be considered Etruscan.^ 

I’erentum, though small, and jirobably at no time of political 
importance, was celebrated for the heauty of its public monu- 
ments. Vitruvius cites them as exhibiting “the infinite virtues” 
of a stone hewn from certain quarries, called “ Anitiame,'’ in the 
territory of Taivptinii, and especially in the neighbourhood of the 
^’olsinian Lake. This stone, says he, was similar to that of the 
Alban Mount in colour, he., it was grey like prpi'rijtu ; it was 
proof alike against fr<>st and fire, and of extreme hardness and 
durability, as might be seen from the monuments of Feventum, 
which were made of it. “ For there are noble statues of wondrous 
workmanship, and likewise iigures of smaller size, together with 
foliage and acanthi, delicately carved, which albeit they be ancient, 
atipear as fresh as if they were but just now finished.” The 
brass-founders, he adds, find this stone most useful for 
moulds. “M'ei'e these (piarries near the fity, it would be well to 


The length of the lIiohI of tlie aio, or the 
gredtes't ^\idth of the tlic.itrc, .-ncnlingto 
Tiiy measurement, i.s cxiutly :i00 English 
feet. Tlie depth of the stage i's feet. 

^ Vitriiv. y, 6. The seven gates in the 
outer ■wall are a very uiiu.'-ual miinl»er ; hut 
in the itnua there i^ only tlie legitimate 
iiumher of three ; the re-'t oiieningiuto the 
iiloiie. There aic no traces t»f 
poifico at tlie hack of the tlieatie, was 
common in tireek editiees of this «leseii^r- 
tiun. Vitruv. V. 0. 

This is ceifainly the best pre.served fs^tna 
in Italy ; hut that of Taormina in Sicily is 
more perfect, having a second story; and 
that of Aspendus in ranii'hylia is ciitir>\ 
with three stories inside, and four outride, 
as I learn from the drawings of my friend, 
Mr. Edward Falkener. 


^ Etr. l\Iaiit. II., pp. I-J-i, 111. The 
plan of this tlieatio, and its laeasurc- 
luents in Tu.':-ean lUe given in the 

Annals of tlie Iii-'titute Tav. d’ Agg. 

F. 

* The semicircle of uithes, though of 
the same m.iterhd .!'> this laoaile, and vciy 
masvive, seems, from the regularity of its 
masonry, to be of later dat*'. I regard it 
as Koinan. That the hiiekwork is hut a 
repair of a more anolent siiucture is most 
clear, from the iriegulaiity if the upper 
line of the rna''onry below it, and from the 
hiiekwork hlling up its deihieneies. See 
the -woodcut at page lad. It ajipears to 
me probable that the original Etruseau 
tlieatie Inoing fallen into deuiy, Otho, or 
one of the early Emperors, put it into 
repair. 


Yi'L. T. 
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construct evervtliin" of this stone. Pliny speaks of this stone 
in the same laudatory terms, hut calls it a white ailcr,'-^ Caniua 
takes this stone to he ncnfm p- hut ni'iir'ro was found at Gahii, 
and was well known and much used at Pome. ^Moreover, iviifro 
has not the jiroperties assigned t() this stone hy Yitruvins. 
Ylien last at Fercuto, I sought particularly to obtain light on 
this subject. Among the numerous blocks with which the site is 
strewed, I remarked veiy few fragments of architectural decora- 
tion ; nothing that would at all hear out the praises of ^dtruvius.' 
The cliffs beneath the town arc a sort of travertine; yet tlu^ 
masonry of the theatre is of a yellowish tufo, not unlike lun/ fro ; 
and the town walls are composed of the same or of limestone. 
This latter, which is also found in abundance among the scat- 
tered masses, seems too hard for the chisel. I could perceive 
nothing which answered to the description of Vitruvius. 

In the neighbourhood of Fcrento are sepulchres, some of 
Poman, but most of Etruscan construction. A few of these are 
tumuli, not of the large size seen at Yeii, rather like those so 
abtmdant at Tarcptiiiii; but the majority are caves hollowed in the 
rocks. Orioli mentions some remarkable tombs in a plain near 
the town, called Piano de’ Pozzi, because these tombs are entered 
by oblong wells or shafts sunk to a great depth in the eaith, with 
niches cut in the sides for the feet and hands, as in the tombs of 
Civita Castellana and Falleri. One of the shafts into which he 
descended was eighty feet deep, another, one hundred and 
twenty; and at the bottom u'ere horizontal passages, opening at 
intervals into sepulchral chambers.' 

The visitor may vary his route on his return to ATterbo, by 
way of ATtorchiano, a small town three or four miles from Ferento. 
A competent guide, however, is requisite, for there is merely a 
foot-path. ATtorchiano seems to have been an Etruscan site, from 


Yitruv. n. 7. 

3 riin. Xat. IIi4. XXSYI. 49. 

^ Cunina. Areli, Ant. A'lII. p. S*>. 
lint lie >-ult''eipiC'iitly altered Ins opinion, 
and in lii.s wnik (Etmria Marii. II., 
p. 40) lie a'Se-rt.'' that the quarries in ques- 
tion have heen leiently found near Ba"- 
naiea, and that the stone is now used at 
Rome for I'aveinent'^. He maintains tliat 
the luAA'er i>ait of the scena and the arches 
of the cin\ii of the thcvitre at Ferento are 
all coii'^tvui ted nf the sti>ne from these 
quarries (II. p. li'l). 


- There i-s a stone, quanied at Alani^iaiia, 
near the Lake of Bikuciano, avIucIi has 
some of the properties ascribed to that iiien- 
tione<l by Vituu'ius and Pliny, and is 
much use<l in Rome, at the present day, for 
moulds for metal-ca''tillk^ 

^ Oiioli ajj. In^diir. Alonumenti Ktruschi 
IV. IE ISA In Alagua (iuecia alsu such 
toiiib-5 liaA'e been found, the shatts to a\ Inch 
are sunk sometimes perpendiLuLirh*, like 
AA’elI<, sometimes obliquely, as in the 
Eiiyptian pjTainids. — De Jorio, Sepol. 
Ant. p. 10. 
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the sliii'lit exciivatiiins wliieli have been made in its neighbour- 
liood. Its ancient name is uuhnovcn, hut in 1435 it was colonised 
by the inhabitants of Xorchia, who deserted their native town on 
account of its insalubrity, and migrated hither. Hence its modern 
name Adtorchiano (Mens tirchuius).^ It pos.sesses the exclusive 
right of providing' servants fur the Senator of Home — that solitary 
reiirescntative of tlic iniglity laxly uhich once ruled the world. 
This pri\ilege is derived, tradition asserts, from classic times, and 
was accorded in perpetuitv to A’itorchiano hy a certain emperor, 
because one of its townsmen extracted a thorn from his foot. In 
virtue thereof, every forty years, the juincipal families in the place 
assemble and draw lots fur their order of annual service ; each 
family sending one of its ia< lahers to Rome in its turn, or selling 
the privilege, which custom has tixed at u certain price. The 
truth of tills may be tested by any one wlio chooses to inquire on 
the Capited of the Senator's servants, distinguislicd by their red 
and yellow, heef-eating costume. Tlic validity of the privilege 
was contested, some years since, and the Mtorchianesi came oft 
with hying colours. 

■I -Viui. In-t. 1S33. p. 21. 


2 



CHAPTER XV. 

BOMABZO. 

iMireninr ^>e^ii'^ve homines ’ — monnmenta fatisciint, 

Muis ctUm Nixia. nomiiubuhHuc veiiit. — Auso.vifs. 

Eccc lihct i)isce;5 T)TTUen<viue moii'^tia 
Dicere. Ovid. 

About t^-elve miles east of Viterbo, on the same slope of the 
Ciminian, is the Tillage of Bomarzo, in the immediate iieighhonr- 
hood of an Etruscan town where extensive excavations have been 
made. The direct road to it runs along the base of the mountain, 
but the excursion may be made more interesting by a detour to 
Fdrento, which must be done in the saddle, the road being quite 
impracticable for vehicles. 

From Ferento the path leads across a deej:) ravine, past the 
village of Le Grotte di Santo Stefano, whose name marks the 
existence of caves in its neighbourhood,^ and over the open heath 
towards Bomarzo. But before reaching that place, a wooded 
ravine, Fosso della Yezza, wliich forms a natural fosse to the 
Ciminian, has to be crossed, and here the proverb — Chi va piano 
va sano — must be borne in mind. A more steep, slippery, and 
dangerous tract I do not remember to have traversed in Italy. 
Stiff miry clay, in which the steeds will anchor fast ; rocks 
shelving and smooth-faced, like inclined jdanes of ice, are the 
alternatives. Let the traveller take warning, and not pursue this 
track after heavy rains. It would be advisable, especially if ladies 
are of the party, to return from Ferento to Mterbo, and to take 
the direct road thence to Bomarzo. A diligence runs dailv 
between Viterbo and the railwaij' station at Orte, passing not far 
from Bomarzo. 

’ I could not learn tliat excarations had -nith no great success. He fijuiid, however 
been made here, though at Monte Calvello, another well-tomh, similar to those of 
about l.L mile beyond, Riiggieri of Viterbo Ferento, the shaft to which was 127 palms 
excavated in 1&45 for Prince Doria, hut deep. 
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This is a village of considerahle size situated on a wooded cliff- 
hound i)latfomi, with an old castle of the Borghese family at the 
verge of the preciiiice. It commands a glorious view of the vale 
of the Tiber, and the long chain of Umbrian and Sabine Apen- 
nines to the east ; of the vast Etruscan plain to the north, with 
Monte Fiascone like a watch-tower in the midst, and the giant 
masses of Monte Cetona and Monte Aniiata in the far horizon. 
Like most villages in the old Papal State, Bomarzo is squalid in 
the extreme ; so that as we rode down its main street, not a house 
could we see whose exterior jn'ornised decent accommodation. 
We pulled up at one of the best, the Casa Fosci, to which we 
had been directed as a place where travellers were entertained. 

One great point of contrast between France and Italy — I may 
say, between northern and southern Europe — is that in every 
French village or hamlet, be it ever so small, there is some one 
house, often several, where Pierre or Jean so-and-so “donne a 
boire et a manger,” or “loge a pied et a cheval; ” but in Central 
and Southern Italy such signs are as rare as notices of spiritual 
refreshment and halting-places for the devotee are abundant. 
Here and there a withered bush at a doorway shows that wine 
may be had within ; but as to an inn, except on the great high- 
ways — you might as well look fur a club-house. Some one or 
move of the most respectable inhabitants of these countiy-towns 
and villages is always, however — thank Mercury ! — read}' to 
entertain the traveller, for a consideration — for what will not an 
Italian do for gain ? — especially the Romans, who, however 
unlike in some points, resemble their ancestors in thirst for 
foreign si^oil. “ Omnia Rom:e cum pretio ’’ — holds good now as 
in Juvenal’s day. This occasional Boniface is generallv a man 
of decayed fortunes, and, as in this instance, shows his gentle 
blood by his courtesy and attention, and by doing everything 
that the slender resources of a country village will allow, to con- 
tribute to the traveller's comfort. The ruder sex may be content 
with their modicum of this, and thank God it is not less, but 
should ladies desire to explore the antirpiities of Bomarzo I can 
scarcely recommend them to make moi'e than a flying visit. 

The site of the Etruscan town, which Bomarzo represents, lies 
on a platform nearly two miles to the north of the village, 
separated from it by the deep ravine of La Yezza. From the 
brow of the further height the valley of the Tiber opened beneath 
us, the ro} al river winding through it, washing the base of manv 
a town-capt height, of which that of Mugnano was the nearest 
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;ini.I most ijromiiieiit, ami tliat uf (.)rte the invst di'-taiit, wliile 
midway lay the Yadimoiiiaii lake, on ’\\hose shoi'es the Iloiiiaii 
eagle twice soared in triumph, and the fate of Ktruria was douhl3' 
sealed as a dependent nation. - 

The lirst ruin wliieh met our eve was some Homan Laths, in 
three jurrallel vaults of <qiiis iiiccrhiiii , verv lua.ssive in eliaraeter. 
Thej" are clearh' of Homan constructiem ; for cement, tliongh not 
unknown to the Etrnscans, was rarelv, if ever, used in their 
architecture — newer to such an extent as to form the principal 
jiortion of the masonry. This ruin is witlmut the ancient town, 
and the jdatform on which it stands, called Hian della Culonna, 
is united to that of the town h\' a n.irrow neck of land. Here 
Huggieri of Yiterbo made excavations for Prince Horghese, and 
found no less than tweiitv spcrdij in one tomb.’ 

Oil passing this strait, fragments of jmtterv, hrick^, and wrought 
stone strewn over the ground, showed ns we were on the site of 
former habitation ; but no more detinite remains could I perceive 
than some fragments of red tessellated pavement — probably 
marking the site of an impluriinit, or tank in the court of a 
private house. The town must have been of veiy small import- 
ance, for its size is limited h\’ the natural boundaries of cliifs, 
save at the narrow neck alveadv mentioned ; and the space thus 
cu'ciimscribed forms a single field of no great dimensions. Of 
the ancient walls iii,>t one stone remains on another; hut beneath 
the brow of the hill on the east lie a few of tlie blocks, of red 
tufo, and of the dimensions usual in Etruscan walls in the 
volcanic district. In the clifi’, on the same side, are two sewers 
opening in the rock, similar to those on other Etruscan sites. 

The name of this town in Etruscan times we have no means of 
determining. It has been supposed to he Mieoiiia, or Pneonia, 
hut there is no authoritv for this in ancient writers. Hi- others 
it has been thought to he Polimartium ; but as this i.^ a name 
mentioned onh- in works of the middle ages,^ it may have had no 
connection with the Etruscan town, but nuyv have been simph' 
the original of the village of Homarzo. 

The existence of an Etruscan town on this site had for ages 
been forgotten, when some j’ears since it was proved h\- the dis- 

- See Chapter XI. IMuguano claims to fahle-s ami the plague. IMay nut hi.s own 
he the hirthpiacc of Iliapo Smibaldi, a exi'.tenLe he callcl into que'-tiun ' — niuv he 
famous tiavelier of the olden time, who iiut he an Kuropean emhudiment of the 
visited Ceylon, Japan, the Eastern Archi- oiicntal myth (*f SinhaJ the Sailui ' 
pelago, China, and Tartary, at a date when Hull. In^t. lS4u, }>. ‘ 21 . 

Europe imported little fiom the East hut ■* l^cmpstor do Etrur. lh•^^ IT. j,, no. 
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coven- of tombs containing articles of value ami interest. Exca- 
vations were commenced in 1830, and have since been carried on 
with various sirccess. 

The platforms to the south and west of the town seem to have 
been the chief depositories of its dead. A few tombs are seen in the 
cliffs beneath the walls, but tlie greater 2 >art are sunk deep below 
the surface of the ground as at Tarquinii and I'ulci, and were 
entered by long narrow passages, descending <d)ii(piely. Though 
very many have been excavated, few now remain open ; the greater 
part, as at Yeii and Vulci, have been reclosed, in order to save 
for tillage the few yards of earth occupied by the entrance- 
passages. Many tombs do not merit preservation, but on the 
other hand it is well known that some of the mo-,t interesting 
opened in former years in this and other cemeteries are not now 
t(.i be entered, and their very sites are forgotten. 

The principal group of tombs that still remain open, is on the 
edge of the hill facing Bomarzo. Two of them merit a few words 
of description, (due is called 

GnOTT.i DELI.A CoLOXX.A 

from a massive pillar of Doric-like simplicity, \\luch supports 
the ceiling. The chamber is about thirteen feet s(puu'e, and 
seven in height, with a roof slightly vaulted, in the form of a 
camber-arch. The door is of the usual Etruscan form, smaller 
above than below, like Egyi)tian and Doric doorways ; and the 
wall on each side of it, within the tomb, is lined with masoniy — 
a rare feature in Etruscan tombs, especial!}' in those of subter- 
raneous excavation. The blocks are very massive and neatly 
rusticated, a clear prO(d’ that tins style of masonry was used by 
the Etruscans ; a fact also attested by other reiimiiis on Etruscan 
sites. It is worthy of remark that this style, vhich probably 
originated in Etruria, is stiil prevalent in tins part of Ital\- ; and 
tlie grand palaces of Florence and Siena, so far as masonrv is 
concerned, may he purely traditional imitations of those of 
Etruscan Lucuniunes raised livc-and-twent^■ centuries ago. 

The character of this tomb is most solemn and imposing. The 
rock-hewn pillar in the midst, more sim^de and severe than any 
Doric column' — the hare, damp walls of ruck — the massive 


I'ciuind citc-'i tlsi^ O" tlio uin-t >tiikin^ 
(.x.iiiiplc v't d JjHrii hkc M'luiiui dURHig tlie 
,iy iesv to I'C loiui-l in Ktniscuii toiuLs, 
dii'l p'diit'- out it'- siiiilldiity to the rtpek- 


liewii columns in tlietonih> of j>eni-Hassap. 
Etiuiid M.uit. II., ]i. lt>). Tills oolumn 
is :sinyul.iily forinttil. tlie side idting the 
th-ji hoin- roundeil, the imgk 'jUcUvil. The 
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blocks of masonry — the yawning sarcopliagus witli its lid over- 
thrown, and the dust of the long-forgotten dead exposed to view 
— the deej) gloom never broken but by the torch of the curious 
traveller — all strike the soul with a chill feeling of awe. 


Grotta Dipinxa. 

Let us leave this tomb and enter another hard by. A\'e are in 
a chamber whose walls, gaily painted, are alive with sea-horses 
snorting and plunging — water-snakes uitrearing their crests and 
gliding along in slimy folds — dolphins sporting as in their native 
element — and, — can we believe our eyes ? — grim and hideous 
caricatures of the human face divine. One is the head of an old 
man, with eye starting from its socket, and mouth wide open as 
thoirgh smitten with terror. Another is a face elongated into a 
coffin form, or like the head of an ox, with one eye blotted from 
his visage, and the other regarding you with a fixed stare, no 
nostrils visible, the mouth gaping above a shapeless chin, and 
the hair standing out stiffly from the head, as though electrified. 

1 could not readily bring myself to believe tliat this caricature 
was of ancient execution ; but, after minute examination, I was 
convinced that it was of the same date, and by the same hand, as 
the other paintings in this tomb, which are indubitably Etruscan. 
All are drawn in the same broad and sketchy style, with red and 
black craj'ons — “ rubricii 2)icta aut carbone.” 

In the centre of one wall is a third head, no caricature, and 
probably the portrait of the Etruscan for whom the tomb Avas 
constructed, and Avhose ashes Avere found in his sarcophagus. 
The other tAVO heads may represent resirectively Charun and 
Tyidion, i.e. the angel or minister of Death, and the principle of 
Destruction, both of Avhom are usually deducted as hideous as the 
imagination of the artist could conceiA e.® 

Hippocumpl and water-snakes are symbols frequently found in 
Etruscan tombs, either dei>icted on the Avails, or sculptured on 
sarcophagi and urns. They are generally regarded as emblematic 
of the passage of the soul from one state of existence to another, 
an ojAinion confirmed by the frec[uent rejAresentation of boys 

fcliaft is 5 ft. liigb, and IS inclic-s in uia- ® Tj'jihon is here, as elsewhere in this 
meter, with a plain base. The capital is work, used conventienaily, to express a di- 

2 ft. square, with its lower edge bevelled vinity of Etruscan mythology, who.se name 

down to the shaft. The whole is crowned has not jct been ascertained, hut wdio bears 
by an abacus, 4 ft. .square, and, like the some analogy to the Tyqjhon of Egyptian and 
capital, about 1 ft. deep. Greek mythology. See Cliaptcr XXV. 
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riding on tlieir backs. This view is, moreover, borne ont by 
their amphibious character — horse and fish, snake and fish — • 
evidently referring to a two-fold state of existence. The dolphins, 
which form a border round the apartment, painted alternately 
black and red, are a common seijulehral ornament, and are 
supposed to have a similar symbolical reference ■/ though they 
have idso been considered as emblematic of the maritime grower 
of the Etruscans, the “sea-kings” of anti(|uity.- The rolling 
border beneath them represents the waves, in which thej' are 
supposed to be sporting — ■ 


circum clari delphines in orbem 
jEqiiora verrebant caudis, aistumqne secabant. 

Next to the Typhon-head is a large jar, sketched on the wall, 
out of which two serpents with forked tongues are rising. The 
demons or genii of Etruscan mythology are commonly represented 
brandishing these reptiles in their hands, or with them boinid 
round their brows or waists, and sometimes, as in this case, 
having them by their side. That snakes were also made use of 
by the Etruscan priests and soothsayers, as by the Egyptian, to 
establish their credit for superior powers in the minds of the 
people, as evincing control over the most deadly and untractable 
creatures in existence, may be learned both from history and 
from sepulchral monuments,’’ and it is possible that those used in 
the service of the temples were ke])! in such jars as this.^ 


" Gori jMus. Etr. 11. ji. 23(5. Inghirami 
;Mon. Etrus. I. p. 1^*0. Some liave iinagine<l 
that the <lolphinss ho frequently introduced 
on Etru>oMn scpukhral monuments liave 
reference to the stoiv of Dionysos, told in 
the Homeric Hymn to that god, who, 
when seized hy some Tvrrlieiie pirate>, as- 
sumed the foiiii of a lion (v. 44), or, as 
ApolIodi'iTis has it, turned the mast and 
oars into serpents., and tilled the chip with 
ivy and the mu.-ic of pipes, wliieli so ter- 
ritied the crew that they leaped into the 
sea, and ■were traii'^fnimeit to dolx)hins. 
Apollud. III. D, ;J. cf. Oviil. ilet. III. 
570 , Serv, ad Xn. H}ginu<, 

134. Aonnus, Dioiivs. XL^ . 11G4, ed. 

Ilanov. Eiuip. G'ycl. 112, Jiut it 

is clear that these piiates weie Tyrrhene 
Pclasgt, fti the LydiAU Lua'.t, not Etruscans. 
See Xiehiihr, 1. p. 42. Huller, Etriis. 
cinl. 2, 4, and 1. 4, 4. The doliihiii was 


called from this fable — Tyrrlienus pi^scis — 
Seneca, Again. 47)1. cf. Stat. Acliil. I. 
56. The dolidiin is also an emblem of 
Apollo, who once assumed its form, and 
drove a ship from Crete to Cri.s.sa. Horn. 
Hym. Apol. 101, ct svr^. 

^ TijpoTjifol 6aK\aTT0KpaTodpT€S. Diod. 
Sic, V. p. 297, 316. Strabo V. p. 222. 

^ Livy tVlI. 17) ren)rd> that the Etrus- 
can prie.sts made use of tlie.se animals to 
.strike terror into their foes. See also Flo- 
lus. I. 12, and Front. Strat. II. 4, 17, 

^ The serpent was an object of divination 
among the Latins ( Xlian. Abit. An. XI. 
cap. 16), and piobably abo among the 
Etruscans, as it continues to be among cer- 
tain people «»f Asia and Africa, Seipents 
were worshipped by the Egyptian', and 
cherished in tlieir temples (Xlian. X. cap. 
31, XI. 1<, XML .7), and the Greeks ktqit 
rei)ieseiitatioiis of them in the teiiipiO' of 
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Ill tlii.-i tomb vns tVninfl tlie envious sniroplingus, now in tlie 
Biitish 3Iuseum, of temple -sbapo, with a pair of serpents, in 
knotted coils on tlie roiif ; and it appears liiglily probable, from 
this and the other adornments of the sarcoj'hagns, as well as 
from the serpent-jar i^ihnted on the wall, that this was the 
sejiulchre of some (tinjitr or Hrmpi'x, skilled in the mysteries of 
“the Etruscan Discipline,” and in interpreting the will of 
Heaven. His name, we learn from his sarcophagus, was '■ Vel 
Hrinates,” a family name met with in other parts of Etruria;" 
and his portrait is probably seen on the right-hand nail.'" 

From the freedom of the sketches on the walls, from the 
(ireek character of the ornaments, and the peculiar stvle of the 


1!.ici!tos ad Aiistnidi. Plut. III. hc. 

'J, probdl'ly l>ecuusc this leptih.- was 
j'Vmhol of re^eiieratit'n anJ renovation. 
The seipeiit a well-kiiowu t*inl>Iciu 

of Apollo, of his son .5i^^■.•nhqtil^■^, and of 
illinervii in her ehaiaeter of Hy^deia. 

The Romans also et.nnected the serpent 
with the woiship of the L\re?>; this reptile 
being always found on the L.iraiht of the 
houses at Pompeii. The serpent indeed 
seems to have been used by tbe Romans as 
a mark of saerediie&s. They weie wont to 
l)aint it on walls for the same pu)p<>>.e that 
the modern Italians p<iiiit croS7:e.s or souls 
ill 2iui;^atory. 

Tinge duos angues' pueri, locus 
est siier- extra, &c., 
says Persius (Sat. I. 113l. AVhether it be 
n traditional custuiii, or a mere coincidence, 
I know not, but the mudein Italians, esi)e- 
cially the Romans, arc veiy fond of chalk- 
ing liuge serpents on walls, gcneially eluiined 
to a jio.-st. 

Seipeiits were regarded by the ancients 
as genii of the place wlicre they were found; 
■or as ministers to tlie dead; as when JLiieas 
sees one is-siic from the tomb of Lis father 
he was 

Iiicertus geniuuine loci, famulumne 
parentis 

Esse i>utet. — .En. Y. 05. 

Po aUo Val. Place. Argon. III. 4-58. — Um- 
braium famuli. So says Isidore (Orig. 
All. 4) — Angues apud gentiles, jiro geniis 
loforuiu eiant habiti semj>er. Seneca (de 
Iia II. 31) s])eaks of them at banquets, 
gliding among tlie goblets on the table; 
also ^ irgil describes the seiqient mentioned 
above, taking pait in tlie funeral fea.-'t 


(^n. V. t'O). 

— agniine longo 

Tamlem inter 2 >ateias ct le^ia pocula 

seii'cns, 

Libavitqiie dapes 

cf. Val. Flaoc. loc. cit. It i'- in-olaible that 
tlie seipcnt was delineated on the wal]> of 
tonib.s, not so much to mark the sacredness 
of the spot, as to keep it inviolate by ex- 
citing the siqierstitiuus terror of intruders. 

- The name Urinates is inscribed on a 
roek-touib at Oastel d Asso. It uoours 
also among the Etruscan family names of 
Peiugia, Voiterra, and (.'hiiisi. 

^ This sarcoi>hagus is unique. It seems 
from the sloi'ing loot, joint-tiles, andante- 
liXcC, to ha'-e letnc.-'cnted a ho\i.>e or tenqile, 
yet nothing like a door is visible. The lid 
has a winged sphinx at each cud of the 
ridge, and in the middle aie a pair of ser- 
I'eiits ciuiously knotted together like ioi<e^. 
Tlie antctixie aie female heads, proba]>lv 
Larvie, as on tlie bhu k pottery of Chiusi 
and iSaiteano, At each end of the monu- 
ment are giitlbiis, oi boa'^ts of iuev, du- 
vouiiug antelope:?, and on the sides at each 
angle is a iigiue, also in leliet, one rei're- 
seiiting Charuii with his haiuiner and a 
eicsted snake in his hand; another a 
winged female genius, with a drawn sword; 
a third, a similai tigiue, with an ojjen 
.scroll; and the fouitli, a wairior, with 
swoid and .shield. Tlie whole was oiigin- 
ally covered with stucco and coloured, and 
tiaces of roll, black, and blue, may still lie 

detected. The name — Yel Uriimtes is 

m'5cril)ed on one .side jint heiicath the lid. 

A idate of it is given, l\ron. Ined. In-^tit. 
I. biv. XLII., and Ktiiuia .Maiit. tav. CXX, 
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siircopbagus, this tomb cannot be of early date. It mnst bo 
some centuries later than the Grutta Campagna at Veil, coeval 
Avitli the latest laiiiitcd tombs of Coriieto, probably suhseepient to 
the compiest of Etruria, though betraying no foreign influence, 
save in its style of art, anil the character of its adornments.*’ 

This is the oidy painted tomb yet found in this necropolis. 
The generality of sepulchres on this site are quadrilateral, of 
moderate size, vith a broad ledge or bench of rock round three 
sides, on tvhieli lay the bodies, sometimes in sarcophagi, some- 
times uncofSned, with a lamp of terra-cotta or bronze at the head 
of each ; and weapons, vases, and other sepulchral furniture 
around. These benches were occasionally Imllovrcd into sarco- 
phagi, which were covered by large sun-burnt tiles, three feet or 
more in length. Body-niches, so common at Sutri, Civita 
CasteHana, and Ealleri, are seldom found on this site; and even 
snudl niches for lamps or vases are rare. I observed one tomb 
under the town-walls, which seems to have been circular, with a 
pillar in the centre — the usual form of the sepulchres of Volterra. 
In some instances, sarcophagi liave been found not in tombs, but 
sunk like our modern coflins, a few feet below the surface of the 
ground, covered with large tiles, or stone slabs. These were for 
the bodies of the poor. At this site they did not always bury 
their dead ; for vases are often found containing calcined remains. 

As every necropolis in Etruria has its peculiar style of tomb, 
so there is a peculiarih' also in the cliaractcr of the sepulchral 
furniture. On this site the beautiful painted vases of Yulci and 
Tanpunii are not common ; those, however, with }'ellow figures, 
are not so rare as the more archaic, with black on a yellow 
ground ; but they ai’e seldom in a good style of art. .\rticles of 
bronze, often of great ricliness and beauty, are abundant ; coimist- 
ing of helmets, often gilt, shields, greaves, and other portions of 
armour; vases of difl’erent forms; sjwcclij, or mirrors, figured with 
mythological scenes ; tripods and canddnhra ; anti long thin plates 
cif this metal gilt, covered with designs in relief. Besides these 
have been fiiund swords and hows of steel. But perhaps the 
most remarkable article in bronze here found is an a.s^n'.s, or 
circular shield, about three feet in diameter, with a lance-thrust 


The tenib i'i IS ft. h'mg hy 15 v.hlo, 
and iieaily 7 hio^i nhtMIe: the ceil- 
in'.; is cut ns il into the of the 

itjui cf a llc>U7^e, Yitli a I'c-ani tilong the 
ccntie, aiul i<ilters lnun it 


ward'i on either ‘^'ide. The floor is s.iid to 
Lave Lecn cci\eied vitli ccTiieiit. Tlie 
are c-oate-l a fine vliite stucco to re- 

cehe the clour, uct hcie, as at Veii and 
CTiiii"!, laid on tlie rock it-^elf. 
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in it, and its lining cf wootl, anti braces of leather still remaining, 
after the lapse of more than 2000 years. Go to the Gregorian 
Museum, and behold it suspended on the walls ; for the Pope 
piu'chased it of Signor lluggieri, the fortunate excavator, for the 
Sinn of 600 scudi. It was found suspended from the wall, near 
the sarcopliagus of its owner, and tlie rest of bis armour hung 
there with it — his embossed helmet, his greaves of bronze, and 
his ivooden-hilted sword of steel. In one tomb on this site a 
skeleton was discovered still retaining fragments of its shroud ; 
and in another a purple mantle was found covering two vases and 
a garland of box ! “ In a third was a little cup of ordinary ware, 
but bearing on its foot an inscriirtion, which proved to be no 
other than the Etruscan alphabet. AVhat was the meaning of it 
in such a situation is hard to say — to us it is suggestive only of a 
present to a child. Though originally of little worth, it is now a 
rare treasure, being, until very recently, the sole instance known 
of an alphabet in the Etruscan character.® Here is a fac-simile 
of it — 

All these articles are now in the possession of the Prince 
Borghese. The fullest description of the excavations at Bomarzo 
will be found in the work of Don Luigi Yittori, arch-priest of the 
village." 


^ Vittori, ]Mein. Pollm. p. S 8 . 

^ A little pot was discoveretl at Cervetri 
some few yeai^s since, inscribed with an 
alphabet and primer ; and a tomb at Colie, 
near Volterra, opened two or three centuries 
ago, had a somewhat similar epigraj)h on its 
walls. But in both those cases the letters 
were Pehi'^gic, not Etruscan. Here, liow- 
ever, is an alphabet which is admitted to be 
in the latter character. The order adopted 
is singular. In Roman lettei-s it runs thus : 
—A, 0, E, Y, Z, H, TH. I, L, M, N, P, S, 
R, S, T, IT, TH, CH, PH. The fifth, or 
the zcta, is of a very rare form. The usual 
form of the Etruscan ztta is It will be 
observed that there are two thetas ; the 
ante-penultimate letter in the alphabet may 
also be a phi. The difference between the 
two sijuias is supposed by Lei>sius to con- 
sist in the fir.st being accented, ami the 
other not ; but they are often used indif- 
ferently in the same word. 


Another Etruscan alphabet has lately 
been found scratched on a black howl, now- 
in the Museum at Grosseto, hut the jdace 
of its disooveiy I could not ascertain. It 
closely resembles thi.s of Bomarzo in the 
order, and generally in the form of the 
letters, but contains twenty-two instead of 
twenty. Sec Chapter XLYII. In the 
Museum at Chiusi are three Etruscan 
alphabets, all fiagmentaiy, carved on si.ib.s 
of tufo. They are of earlier date than the 
two mentioned, and the letteis. whit h do 
not observe the same arrangement, run 
from left to riglit. See Chapter LIII. 

' For other particulais regardino- the 
excavations on this site, see Annuli dcIT 
Inst. 1831, p. 116 iGerhard); 1832. 
p. 284; 1S32, p. 2C') (Lenoir'); Bui- 
lettini delT In^^t. 1S30, p. 0 : 53 . 1S31, 
p. 6 ; i), 85: p. 90; 1832, p. 195; 1334 ^ 
p. 50. 
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"We returned to Viterbo by the direct road along the foot of the 
Ciminian iMount. It presents many picturesque conibiiiations of 
rock and wood, with striking views of the Etruscan plain, and the 
distant snow-capt mountains of Cetona and Amiata. This dis- 
trict is said to be ricli in remains of Etruscan roads, sepulchres, 
and buildings.® I observed in one spot a singular line of rocks, 
which, at a short distance, seemed to he Cycloi^ean walls, but 
proved to be a natural arrangement ; and I remarked some traces 
of an ancient road ; hut beyond this, I saw nothing — no tombs or 
other remains of Etruscan anticpiity.® About two miles from 
ATterbo is tlie village of Bagnaja, with the celebrated A'illa Lante 
of A'ignola, and thence the curious in natural phenomena may 
ascend to the Alenicatore, or rocking-stone, near the sunnuit of 
the mountain — an enormous block of pepcrino, about twenty-two 
feet long, twenty wide, and nine high, calculated to weigh more 
than two hundred and twenty tons, and yet easily moved with a 
slight lever. 


® Ann. Inj'tit. '2S'l 

At Corvinno, about three miles from 
lloni.irzo, on this road, there issuidtobca 
singular tomb, composed ot a very long 
corrnlor lined Avith masonry, ending in a 
narrow passage Avhich terminates in a well. 


On the rorri*lor open four eliambers. ( hiolt, 
A\ho de-scnles it, could lud pronounce 
whether it EtiU''..in, Homan, or itf the 
Low Empire, (ap. Ingh. IV. p. ISil tuA*. 
XXXXI. 2.) The im.s.'jage and shaft are 
quite Etruscan features. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

CASTEL D'A>im.—CJSTl-:LLUM AXIA. 


Sovr’ a’ lo toiiuyne 

Poitan sfe^Uat') quel cli’ clli eviu I'ria. — I) a:-'te. 

Here iitan's tleikarte'! stops ai'i tivi'.eil 

lUit by «.]uvt iujii'l the IIl.man'S. 

Tiil be^t guide to tlie Etnisc.ui mitiiiuities. of Mtevbo ami its 
neighbourhood used to l^e Ruggieri, a cnthiticrc of tliat city v>'ho, 
though a master-excavator himself, ■would condescend, for a con- 
sideration, to act the cii.-eroiie. His mantle has now fallen on a 
certain Fanali, who also acts as guide ti,> Castel d' Asso, an 
Etruscan necropolis, which was first made known to the English 
public b}' the lively descrijition of Mrs. Hamilton Gray. It lies 
about five miles to the west of Viterbo, and can bo reached by the 
light vehicles of the country, though more easily on horse-back.^ 
From the gate of Viterbo, the road de-,ccnds between low clitfs, 
here and there hollowed into sepulchres. At the extremity of 
this cleft is a large cave, called (frotta di Hicllo, once a sepulchre, 
and a spot long approached with sipierstitious awe, as the dejmsi- 
toiy of hidden treasure guarded by demons. lUit a small ^'irgiu 
having been erected at the corner of the road hard by, the worthy 
Viterbesi can now pass on their daily or nightly avocations with- 
out let or hindrance from s])iritual foe. The same evil report is 
given of another sepulchral cavern, not far otf, called Grotta del 
Cataletto. 


^ It 1-5 ril't foiHuI iiiul'T* tliis iiaiiie in tJic 
Avoiks or Anuio of Viteibo. Urioli (Ann. 
<k‘ir Iii-t. 1S:’.3, p. that ik tiuo 

name is Ca'^teliac-.-i'j, a-s it liii" always heeii, 
unil is >till, calleil Ly the lower orders of 
Yitfi’lio ; l*ut the Il.ii'di lUiiJseii, on the 
other luind, inaintaiutr that, tlo'iuh there 
is a niiiiL-d tover sume milc^ di>tant called 


Ca'-tella* I j'l, tiii'- Mto always iiientionud 
I'Vthe .'hei'hfid-' and j-oa-'diitiy as Ca'-tel 
tl A""". Ihillctt. tleir Iiist. 2X 07. 

^ly own cxi<-M!eJi.-e a-recs with tliat of 
Oiioli, and I Lave found ijea^antts wlio did 
Hot lUldei-tand the name "f Castel d’ Asso, 
hut iiHiantly t-oini>rehendcd wlut site I 
iii'.aiit Ca''teIiaecio. 
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About a mile ami a half from Viterbo we entered on the open 
heath, and here columns of steam, issuing from the ground by 
the roadside, marked the Bulicame, a hot sulphureous spring, 
which has the honour of liaving been sung bv Thinte.- It is 
a^iparently in a boiling state, but is not of intolerable heat.’ It 
is inclosed by a circular wall, and being carrieil oil' in small 
■channels, flows steaming across the jdain. This is almost the 
only active intimation of tho.se latent fires which, in past ages, 
have deposited the strata of tliis district. It lies midway between 
the Lake of Bolsena and that of Vico, both craters of extinct 
volcanoes. The high tcm2ieratnre and medicinal (pialities ol 
these waters have given rise to haths in their neighbourhood, and 
from the many ruins around, there seem to have heen similar 
edifices in former ages, at least as far back as Bouiaii times.^ 

"We were now on the great Etruscan i>laiii, whicli was here 
and there darkened by wood, but imetdivened by towns or 
villages ; no habitations visible on its vast expanse save the 
distant towers of Toscanella, and a lonely farm-house or crumb- 
ling ruin studding its surface at wide intervals. Our guide, 
being then new in bis trade, mistook one of these ruins for 
another, and, after wandering a long time over tlie moor, fairly 
confessed he was at fault. So we took the road into onr own 
hands, and with much difficult.v, in consequence of the numerous 
ravines with which the idaia is intersected, reached the brink of 
the wide glen of Castel d’Asso. Just opposite the ruined castle 
which gives its name to the site, we fonml a smaller glen, ojien- 
ing at an angle into the large one, and here we descended, and 
presently came upon the object of our search. Tomb after tomb, 
hewn out of the cliffs, on either hand — a street of sepuhdires ; all 
with a house-like character! They were unlike any Etruscan 
tombs I had yet seen ; not sim 2 )ly 02iening in the cliffs as at 
Sutri and Civita Castellana, nor fronted with arched 2 iorticoes as 
at Falleri, hut hewn into squai’e arcliitectural facades, with ladd 
cornices and mouldings in higli relief, and many with inscriptions 
graven on their fronts, in the striking characters and mysterious 
language of Etruria. 

Such a scene is well calculated to 2n'oduce an impression on a 

“ Inferno, XII. 117, anJ XIV. 79. The heat is said to be not .^Teater than 

Fazio degli Uberti, in his Dittamundi, o0° Reaumur. Ann. In.st. lS3.o, ]>. 5. 

Ub. III. cap. 10, .says it i.s .so hot that in ■* Canina takes tlie Bulicame to lie the 
less time than a man can walk a quarter of Aquie Passeris of Martial, VI. E])ig. 42, 
a mile you may boil all the flesh off a sheep, ut supra, p. 157, note 2. 
so as to leave it a mere skeleton. 
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sensitive mind, es23ecially on one to wliom an Etruscan necroiiolis 
is a novel sjiectacle. Tlie solemnity of the site — the burial- 
23lace of long-2iast generations, of a 2>eo2)le of mysterious origin 
and undetermined antic2uity — their empty se2mlchres yawning at 
our feet, yet their monuments still standing, in eternal memorial 
of their extinct civilization, and their epita2)hs mocking their dust 
that has long ago been triun2)led under foot or scattered to the 
winds — all this cannot fail to excite reflection. Tlien the lone- 
liness, seclusion, and utter stillness of the scene — the absence of 
all habitation — nothing hut tlie ruined and picturesf2ue castle on 
the 02i2msite 2‘'reci2)ice, and the grand dark mass of the Ciminian, 
looking down on the glen — tend to make this more im250sing 
than other Etruscan cemeteries which are in tlie immediate 
neighbourhood of modern habitations. 

As I advanced down the glen I found that the tombs continued 
round the face of the clitfs, on either hand, into tlie great valley, 
in a line opposite the ruined castle. There might be thirty or 
forty of them — not all, however, 2>i'eserving their monumental 
facades — occu2iying an extent of chff about half a mile in 
length.® 

The facades are formed by the face of the clifis being hewn to 
a smooth surface, save where the decorations are left in relief; the 
height of the clift' being that of the monuments, which vary, in this 
res2)ect, from twelve to thirty feet. The im2iosing ert'ect of these 
tombs is 2>'2rha2)s increased by their form, which is like that of 
Egyptian edifices and Doric doorways, narrower above than 
below, the front also retreating from the 23er2iendicular — a form 
ordinarily associated in our minds with the remotest anti(2uitv. 
Still more of Egy2itian character is seen in the massive hori- 
zontal cornices, which, however, detiart from that ty2)e in reced- 
ing, instead of 2n’ojecting from the 2flaue of the facade.'* These 
cornices, in many instances, are carried round the sides of the 
monument, and even where this is not the case, each tomb is 
quite isolated from its neighbours ; a broad U2)right groove, or a 
flight of ste2is cut in the rock, and leading to the 2flain above, 
marking the separation. In the centre of each facade is a r<id- 
moulding, describing the outline of a door; in some instances 


^ Orinli {ap. Etrus. IV. p. 

175) makes it to be a luiie and a half in 
lenEtli, but tlie learufl Pi«jft'-;Sor hu.s here 
decidedly sti etched a puint. 

® The riioulJiu^sbs uf the cornice are the 


torus, the fascia, the o^ee, and the d/ 

cii'fttdj or lip-muuIJin,f, generally arrangetl 
in the same relative order, but varyiu^M ori- 
siderably in proportions and boldness. See 
the Appendix, Vote I. 
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liaring panels recessed one within the otlier, as in the annexed 
woodcut. This is not the entrance, but merely the frontispiece 
to tlic tomb, and the title is generally engraved 
on the lowest and most jiroiuinent fascin. or, 
in some cases, on the flat surface of the facade 
just over the moulded d<ior.' The letters are 
seldom six inchea in height, though, from the 
depth of their intagdio, they can be read in the 
Minshine from a considerable distance. Not 
half the tombs have inscriptions, and not all of 
these are legible ; yet, in proportion to the number of monu- 
ments, there are more inscribed facades at Castel d’Asso than in 
any other Etruscan necropolis, save that of Sovana. INIost of 
these inscriptions seem to indicate the name of the individual or 
family buried below, but there are other.s, the precise meaning of 
which can be only conjectured.® 

So much for the title-page of these sepulchres. The preface- 
comes next, in the form of a chamber hoUowed in the rock, 
receding, in most instances, a little from the face of the monu- 
ment above it, and vaulted lialf over, by the I’ock being left to 
project at the base of the facade. The front seems to have been 
always open.® On the inner wall, and directly beneatli the 
moulded door of the fa(;ade, is a similar false door, sometimes 
with a niche in its centre.^ Here the funeral feast may have 
been held; or the corpse may hare been laid out in this chamber, 
before its transfer to its last resting-place in the sepulchre 
beneath ; or here the surviving relatives may have assembled to 
perform their annual festivities in honour of the dead ; and the- 
niche may have held a lamp, a cippus, or a vase of perfume to 
destroy the effluvium, or in it may have been left an oflering to 
the infernal deities, or to the manes of the deceased. 

Directly beneath this second moulded door, is the real 



~ Thib svrjtem of fal vt; doors in the facades 
of t'liiilis, olitains iii the ancient n'ckdiewu 
^ei'iilchres of Phrygia, wliith, iiidoetl, have 
many other jioiiit'? of analogy with tlie>e of 
Etruria (>ee Ancient Monuments 

of Lydia and Plivygia, Lond. and al-^o 

intlifme of Lyoia, w hicli luivo often recessed 
panelling.". See Sir C. Fellow^.' ovoiks and 
tlie monuments from Xantlius u<>\\' in tlie 
British Ma"eum. ^louldeJ d<*or\vays often 
occur ako in Egyptian monuments, and 
sdnietiiiies with iuce'<sed paueiliugs, as in 


the above woodcut; as on a granite sau o- 
phagus ill tlie Museum of Loydt;n. 

^ All the iu.scripti'>ns that iLni.un legthle 
are given in the Appendix, Xote 1[. 

Some of the smaller tuinhs aio yitli(>ut 
this opten ohamhor, and have the entian- c- 
pcih-s.ige iiiiuiediately below the lacade. Tld". 
intermediate chamhor i.s a foatiiie 
peculiar to the tombs of Casttl d' A""!), and 
A'oixhia. 

^ As in the avdolcut in Cliap, XIX. 
page 210. 
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eiitiunce to the sepulchre, generally twentj', sometimes thirty or 
forty feet below the uppermost moukUng. It is approached by 
a narrow and shelving passage, cut through the rock in front ot 
tile inoiiunieiit, running down at an angle of about fort}' degree.s, 
and originally cut into stepis. The door, like the false ones 
above it, tapers upwards, but is often arched. Forcing my way 
down these passages, mostly choked with rocks and bushes, and 
squeezing my body through the doorwaj's, now often nearly 
reclosed w ith earth, by the aid of a taper, without which nothing 
would have been visible, I explored most of the sepulchres. 
They are now half filled with earth, and I had to crawl on all- 
fours, over upturned sarcophagi, fragments of iiottery, and the 
bones and dust of the ancient dead 

The tombs are of various sizes, some very spacious, others 
extremely small — all rudely hollowed in the rock, and most of a 
quadrilateral form. The ceilings are generally flat, though 
sometimes slightly vaulted ; and I do not recollect an instance 
of beams and rafters in relief, so common in other cemeteries. 
The resemblance to houses is here external only. Some have 
the usual benches of rock against the walls for the support of 
sarcophagi : in others are double rows of coffins, sunk in the 
rock, side by side, like beds in a hospital or workliouse, and witli 
a narrow passage down the middle. In one tomb these sunken 
sarcophagi radiate from the centre. The bodies, when laid in 
these hollow's were probably covered with tiles. 

I was greatly surprised at the studied economy of space dis- 
played in these sepulchres— a fact which entirely sets aside tlie 
notion that none but the most illustrious of the nation were here 
interred. The truth is, that the tombs with the largest and 
grandest facades have generally the meanest interiors. The last 
tomb in the great glen, in the direction of Viterbo, is extenrally 
the largest of all, and a truly magnificent monument, its facade 
rising nearly tliirt}- feet above the upper chamber ; - and it is 
natural to conclude that it was appropriated to some great 
chieftain, hero, or priest ; yet, Uke all its neighbours, it was not 
a mausoleum for a single individual, but a family-vault, for it 
contains eight or ten sarcophagi of ncnfro. Unlike the figure - 
lidded sarcophagi and urns, so common in many Etruscan 
cemeteries, these coiTesiiond with the tombs themselves in their 
simple, massive, and archaic character, having no bas-reliefs 

- It is .«een in the woodcut at p. 177, -wliieli sliows tlie range of ciiff-hewn tombs in 
the glen opposite the Castle. 
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or other sculptured ornaments, and, in their general form, re- 
sembling the sarcojjhagi of Lydia and Phrygia. I did not 
observe a single instance of a niche withiu the tomb itself, but 
in the wall of the jia-ssage, just outside the door, there is often 
one, which was probably for the cippus, inscribed with the name 
of the family to whom tlie sepulchre belonged. 

From their ex^iosed position, there is every reason to conclude 
that these tombs, like those of Sutri, Civita Castellana, and 
Falleri, were lifled at an early period. As soon as the sacred- 
ness attaching to them as the resting-place of the dead had worn 
off, they must have fallen a prey to plunderers. Their site being 
always indicated by their superincumbent monuments, whatever 
of their contents the earlier spoilers might have spared must 
inevitably have been carried off or destroyed in subsequent ages. 
It is absurd to expect that anythmg of value should be found in 
our own days in these open tombs. But in others excavated of 
late years in the plain above, have beeir found various articles of 
bronze, specchj with figures and inscriptions, tripods, vases, large 
studs representing lions’ heads, besides articles of gold and 
jewellery, scarabei, &c., with painted vases, some of great beauty 
and archaic design, though in general mere native imitations of 
the Greek.® A collection of antiquities from this site may be 
seen at Viterbo, in the possession of Signor Bazzichelli, the 
present proprietor of Castel d’Asso.^ 

Only one tomb did I perceive which, in any striking particular, 
differed from those already described. It is in the narrow glen. 
On each side of the false door of the facade is a squared buttress 
projecting at light angles, and cut out of the rock which formed 
the roof of the upper and open chamber. These buttresses are 
surmounted by cornices, and have a small door-moulding on their 
inner sides, like that on the facade. The sepulchre itself, in this 
instance, is of an unusual form — elliptical. Orioli has described 
a singular sepulchre at Castel d’Asso, which differs wholly from 
those already mentioned, being a cavity for a bodj-, sunk in the 
surface of the jdain and surrounded by an ornamental pattern, 
cut in the tufo.'’ I looked in vain for this ; but nearly opposite 

^ Orioli, Ann. Inst. 1833, p. 33, and ap. 1874, in 257. 

Ingliir. Mon. Etrus. I\. p, 188. Urliebs, ^ Orioli, ap. Inghir. Mon. Etr. IV. p. 
Bull. Inst. 1839, p. 75. Abeken (Mittel- 189, tav. XXXIX. 3. The same writer 
italien, p. 25(5) is mistaken in supposing (p. 209) speaks of a tomb on this .site witli . 
these articles were found in the fa 9 aded two phalli scratched on it.s vall.s. I 
tomijsa nol perceive such sjunbols in .any of these 

It supra, p, 153. See also Bull. Inst. tombs 
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the castle, I remarked a deep well or shaft sunk in the plain, 
which doubtless was the entrance to a tomb, such as exist at 
Ferento. There can be no doubt, from the analogy of other 
sites, and from the excavations already made, that sepulchres 
abound beneath the surface of the plain. 

In a country like our own, where intelligence is so widely 
diffused, and news travels with telegraphic rapidity, it were 
scarcely possible that monuments of former ages, of the most 
striking character, should exist in the open air, be seen daily by 
the peasantry, and remain unknown to the rest of the world for 
many ages. Yet so it is in Italj’. Here is a site abounding in 
most iniiiosiug remains of the olden time, bearing at every step 
indisputable traces of by-gone civilisation, scarcely six miles from 
the great thoroughfare of Italy, and from Viterbo, the largest city 
in all this district ; and yet it remained unknown to the world at 
large till the year 1808, when Professor Orioli, of Bologna, and 
the Padre Pio Semeria, of Viterbo, had their attention dhected to 
the Avonders of this glen.® I am persuaded that Italy is not yet 
half explored — that very much remains to be brought to light ; a 
persuasion fomided on such discoveries as this, Avhich are still, 
from time to time, being made, of which I may cite the Etruscan 
necropolis of Sovana, discovered by my fellow-traveller, iHr. 
Ainsley — even more remarkable than this of Castel d’Asso — and 
sunchy monuments of the same antiquity, wliich it has been m\- 
lot to make known to the world. In fact, ruins iind remains of 
ancient art are of such common occurrence in Italy as to excite 
no particular attention. To Avhatever age the}' may belong — 
mediseA'al, Imiierial, Eepublican, or pre-historical — the peasant 
knows them only as “ muraccia,” and he shelters his dock amid 
their walls, ploughs the land around them, daily slumbers 
beneath their shade, or even dwells Avithin their precmcts from 
year to year ; and the world at large knoAvs no more of their 
existence than if they Avere situated in the heart of the Great 
Desert. 

The general style of these monuments — their simplicity and 


^ The gentleman Mho ha.s the hcuoiir of 
having indieatetl the Mte to hhioli, Signor 
Luigi An^elmi, of Yiteibu, m ho U m'pII stored 
■with local autifiuarian knowledge. He ha^ 
also made excavations in the necropolis of 
Oust-el d’As^o. The place liad been long 
known as the site of a ruined castle, anil 
was even mentioned under its present name 


by Annio of Viteibo, in the fifteenth cen- 
tury ; indeed, the name is painted on the 
ceiling of the piincipal hall uf the Pala72o 
Comunale, at Viterbo, ulnch must he more 
thaii‘2<t0 years old (Orioli, Ann. Inst IbdS, 
p. 21), but it was not recognhed a.-j an 
Etruscan site till the year 160S. 
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massive grantleur, and strong Egyptian features — te>tity to their 
high antiquity ; and this is confirmed by the remarkahle plainness 
of the sarcophagi, and hy the archaic character of the rest ot 
their furniture, so far as it is possible to judge of it. They may 
safeh’ be referred to the days of Etruscan independence. 

This ancient cemetery clearly implies the exi-,tence of an 
Etruscan town in its neighbourhood ; and the eye of the anti- 
quary needs not the extant remains to point out the site on the 
opiiosite clitf, just at that spot where a tongue of land is formed 
in the plateau, by the intersection of a deex? glen opening 
obliquely into the great valley. Here, accordingly, besides 
numerous remains of the middle ages, to which the castle wholly 
belongs, may be traced the outline of a town, almost utterly 
destroyed, indeed, but, on one side, toward.s the east, retaining 
a fragment of its walls in several courses of rectangular tufo 
blocks, uncemented, which have every ai^pearance of an Etruscan 
origin. The site is worthy of a visit for the fine view it com- 
mands of the tomb-hewn clift's opposite. The extent of the 
town, which is clearly marked by the nature of the ground, was 
very small, about half a mile in circuit. What may have been 
its ancient name is a question to determine. By Mrs. Hamilton 
. Gray it has been conjectured to be the Fanum ATdtumna', the 
shrine of the great goddess of the Etruscans, where the lu'inces 
of Etruria were wont to meet in a grand national council ; but 
fur this there is no authority ; A’^iterbo, as already shown, has 
stronger claims to that honour, and still stronger will hereafter 
be urged for another site. It has been suggested, and with high 
probability, that it may be the site of the Castellum Axia, men- 
tioned by Cicero as near the farm of Csesennia, the uife of A. 
Ctecina, his client.' Its very small size shows it could never 

' Cicero pro Cacina ; cf. cap. VI. anti and by VitruA'ius (11. 7) U said to be — in 
YII. Cluver (II. p. 5*21) could not deter- finilms Tarquiniensiiim. If tlic .strong ic- 
mine the site of Castellum Axia ; but semblance of the name, the agreement in 

!Mariani (de Etrur. iMetrop. p. 45) a.s early the distance fiom Rome, s^aid by Cicero (luc. 

as 1728, declared it to be Ca.stel d’Asso. cit. cap. X.) to be less than 5d miles (i.e. 

The objection urged by Orioli (Ann. Iiistit. by the Via Cassia), as Avell as in the positicn 
1833, p, 21) that Castel d’Asso is too on a lieigdit (cap. VII.’', be taken into ac- 
ilistant from Tarquinii to be included within count, there can be little doubt that this is 
its tenitory, as the Castellum Axia seems really the site of tlio Ca'-telliiin A.xio. 
to haa^e been, is not A'alid, for Tarquinii, as Canina, hoAA'CA'er, objects to place the 
the metropolis of the land, most probably Fuudus Ciosenniie here, ]'C'-aii>e it is oidy 

Lad a more extended a'jer than usual ; be- fifty miles from Rome, and would rather 

sides, the lake of Bolsena, Avhich is more place it at Castel Car(iiiia]e, tliree miles 
remote from that city, is called by Pliny further to the north. Etr. ilarit. II. , 
(Kat. His. II. 95), — lacus Tarquiniensis — p. 51. 
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Lave been more than a mere fortress. This could have been 
only its Homan name ; as to its Etiaiscan appellation, we are 
stiU at a loss. It is not improbable, however, that it bore a 
somewhat similar name in Etruscan times. Acsi, we know, from 
a tomb at Perugia, to have been a family name among that 
people ; and it was not uncommon for them, as well as for the 
Romans and other nations, to derive their family names from 
those of countries, cities, towns, or rivers. 



KOCK-IIEWN TOMB, XEAK CASTEL 


At the mouth of the wide glen of Castel d’Asso is a mass of 
rock, hewn into a sort of cone, and hollowed into a tomb, with a 
flight of steps cut out of the rock at the side, leading to the flat 
summit of the cone, which, it is conjectured, Avas simmounted by 
a statue.® About a mile from Castel d’Asso is a very spacious 
tomb, AA’ith decorated front, called Grotta Colonna,® which is near 
enough to have formed part of this same necropolis. 


Lenoir, Annali dell’ 1832, p. 276. of coffins sunk in the rock, a i-a'^sage 

^ The Grotta Colonna is nearly 70 feet down the middle. Orioli, ap. Ingh. Mon. 

long by 16 wide. It containsa double row Etr. IV, i». 107, 21S. See aUo tav. 3$. 3. 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER XYI. 

XdTE T. — iforLDixfis cr Tombs at C.vstel p'A.^.so. See p. 179, 

Fii:. 1 shows the monhliii" of the 
m VPJi’n facade of tlie gi’eat toiiih, mentioned at 

i J pa.sje ISl. This airanitement is that 

S'enei'ally followed at C'astel d’Asso. hut 
\ with varieties in the proportions of the 
ri parts, and in the boldness of the general 
.] character — as seen in tig. 2. A few of 
A the monuments are moulded as in fig. S ; 
< hut this arrangement is more common at 
Xorchia, where, however, the former 
system also obtains. These three mould- 
ings are not on an uniform scale. All 
the facades on this site fall slightly hack. 

I as in the annexed cuts. 

1 The sjieciniens of mouldings from 
tliis necropolis, ])ublished by Gell. and 
1 copied by iirs. Hamilton tlray, are very 
1 incorrect ; tliough Sir William flattered 
himself that they were " the only speci- 
mens of real Etruscan mouldings that 
h.ave ever been seen in our country.” 
C'anina (Etruria Marit. tav. 97) gives 
illustrations of some of these mouldings, 
which ought to be accurate. In his 
restorations, he represents the tombs as 
being each surmounted by a pyramid of 
masonry, but I could perceive no traces 
Fiy. 1. of such superstructures. 

Note II. — Ixscr.irrioxs. Sec p. 180. 

The inscriptions at Castel d’Asso are the following, which I give in Roman 
letters : — On a tomb on the left of the small glen, “ Aenthal Cei.ses.” 

On one at the mouth of this glen on the same side is “ Ei asutii ...” 
which is but the commencement of the inscription. 

On a tomb on the opposite side of the glen, “ eixate . . . lvies ” . 

Orioli (Ann. Inst. 1833, pp. 31-2) reads it Ueisates . . . lvies” . . The 
initial of the first word was very jirobably U, as the name Urinate occurs in 
other inscriptions — the sarcojihagus from Bomarzo, for instance, now in the 
British Museum (see page 170), and on cineraiy urns from Perugia. Volterra 
and Chiusi. On the last named site a sepulchre of this family was dis- 
covered in 1859. Conestabile, Bull. Soc. Colomb. hi., pp. 7—12. 

Kear this is a tomb, part of whose cornice ha.s fallen. On the fragment 
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yet standing, yon read " EcAsr ; ” and on the prostrate mass is the rest of the 
inscription, “ im:sL. Titnie,” so that the inscription, cvhen entire, read thus : 

aiv\nN/v\3\Ai<>v/Afd)a 

(dn a tomb in the great valley is '• ixesl." cvliich is but a fragment. 

On a fallen mas.s Orioli read uiinx . SL . . . 

Orioli (ap. Ingh. iv. p. 218; Ann. In.stit. 1833. pp. 34, 52) read on two 
tombs these numerals, IIAXX and IIIIIIIAXX. which doubtle.ss recorded 
the ages of the dead therein interred. 

The recurrence of Ecasl'THIxesl shows it to be a fonnnln. It is found 
also on other sites, and has given rise to mnch conjecture. Sl'TIIix.v is 
frequently found on hronze fignres, which appear to have been votive 
offerings. Lanzi (II. pp. 481, 424) derived 8l'TUl from craTrjpia. in which he 
is followed by Yermiglioli (Iscriz. Penig. I. p. 133) and Canipanari (Urna 
d’ Arunte), who deduced the formula from rjKa and (ToiTi'jp. Chie anti<iuary 
(Bibliot. Ital. ilagg. 1817) sought its interpi elation in the Latin — hie suhtii.^! 
iiiest. Professor Migliarini of Florence, also sought a Latin analogy— ecce 
situs, or hie situs est (Bull. Inst. 1847. p. 8(5). The " Ulster king-at-anns," 
(Etruria Celtica, 1. p. 38) finds it to be choice Erse, and to signify etcnial 
houses of death ! " 'Whatever it mean, it can hardly be a proper name. 
Beyond this, we must oc\n with Orioli (loe. cit.), that “ we know nothing 
about it, and our wisest plan is to confess our ignorance.’’ 



CHAPTER XYII. 

MTJSAENA. 

Though nought at all hut mines now I bee, 

And lye in mine own ashes, as you see ; 

Veiiame I was ; what bootes it that I was, 

Sith now I am hut weedes and wastefull grass ? — Spenser. 

Most of tlie ancient cities of Etruria -R-hicli have been dis- 
covered of late years, have been found fortuitously by travellers, 
native or foreign, -who, -with more or less knowledge of the 
subject, chancing to traverse ground far from the beaten tracks, 
have been attracted bj' the local monuments yet extant, and 
have recognised them as of Etruscan antiquity. But in 1850 
the existence of an Etrascan town wus made known to the world 
in a novel manner — as “ tlie fruit of tbbgent and persistent re- 
searches,” made by Signor Giosafat Bazzicbelli of Viterbo, acting 
on infonnation furnished by Professor Orioli. In searching the 
archives of that city, the learned Professor foimd mention, in a 
chronicle of the thirteenth century, of two old towns, one called 
“ Sorena,” near the Bulicame, the otlier named “ Civita Muserna,” 
(in other documents Musana, or Musarna,) which towns, like the 
Theban brothers of old, were recorded to have fought so long, 
and so fiercely, that at length they utterly destroyed each other. 

The site of Sorena or Suiaina, the Etruscan representative of 
Viterbo, had long been knowm ; it remained only to discover that 
of Musarna, whose existence was confirmed by other medi;eval 
documents. As Orioli was personally unable to undertake the 
task of exploring the wide and desolate Etruscan plain, he 
delegated it to Signor Bazzicbelli, who under his auspices suc- 
ceeded eventually in rescuing from obscurity the long-forgotten 
town, and in proving it to be of Etruscan antiquity. 

On visiting the Macchia del Conte, a vast estate belonging 
to the Counts of Gentili, about 7 miles west of Viterbo, on tlm 
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road to Toscaiiella, Signor Bazziclielli v.'as fortunate enougli to 
discover tlie site in question. Leaving the high road at the 
bridge of the Leja, turning to the left, and following the course 
of that stream for about a mile, he reached a ruined castle on 
a lofty clitf, bearing the name of Cordigliano. Leaving this 
old fortress by its eastern gate, and skirting the line of precipices 
which turn to the south, at the distance of little more than a 
mile he came to another height, overhanging the vale of the 
Leja, and called Civita. It was crested with the remains of an 
ancient town, which he recognised at once as Etruscan. The 
platform on which it stood is elliptical, the longer axis running 
from north-east to south-west. On the north it sinks in a fearful 
Xirecipice to the valley of the Leja; on the west it is bounded by 
the same dee]! ravine ; and on the south it is separated from the 
adjacent plain by an enormous fosse, of the length of the town, 
sunk with innnense labour in the rock, and bounded at each 
extremity by the ruins of a tower. On the east of the town is a 
hollow, partly natural, partly artificial, which sinks to the vale 
of the Leja. The area of the town is very limited, so that it is 
difficult to regard it as more than a castle, or at most a fortified 
village.^ All round the height stretch the Etruscan walls, in 
parts rising some height above the surfirce and in admirable 
preservation, in others, level with the plain, though the founda- 
tions may be distinctly traced throughout. The walls are of 
regular masonry, composed of large blocks of tufo, jomed with 
wonderful nicety, though without cement, and arranged in alter- 
nate courses of long and short blocks, in the style usual in the 
southern cities of Etruria, and which in this work is described 
as nnplccton. Beneath the walls, the cliffs on every side of the 
towm are perforated with sewers.^ 

The town had four gates, two on the south side, one in the 
west, and one in the north wall. The principal entrance was 
from the south-east by a bridge hewn from the rock, spanning 
the fosse, of which mention has been made, and thus uniting the 
platform of the city with the adjacent plain. There is a similar 


' Cauina (Etr. Marit. II. 135) tikes 
l.atli ilu&aina ami Cordigliano, from their 
very small size, to have been mere estates, 
the habitations of the jirnprietor and his 
retainers, inclosed ly wails. He reaaids 
I'a-tcl Cardinalc to be tlie h'nndus Cmsen- 
iii.e of Cicero (pro C.eciuab as its distance, 
tifty-thrce miles, from Rome exactly corics- 


pond- with that of the farm of Cicero s 
client. 

= The fragments of these walls delineated 
ly C.aniiia (hitr. .Marit. tav. 119) .show tliat 
eaily descriiitiou of masniiry, in which the 
blocks present their emts only to the eye 
as in the walls of Tarquiuii and Caere. 
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bridge at the other extremity of the fosse, each being protected 
by a large tower, as already stated, whose foundations alone are 
extant. \Yithin the walls are many remains of ancient buildings, 
with a few traces also of still later occupation. 

The town hes between two castles, which form, as it were, its 
suburbs. The nearest is Castel Cardinale, hardly a gunshot 
distant, on the further side of the valley of the Leja. It retains 
many remains of mediceval times. The other, or that already 
mentioned as Cordigliano, is at a somewhat greater distance, 
situated on a platform very similar as regards position, but much 
more circumscribed than that occupied by the town. The isthmus 
of rock which united it to the plain was in this instance also 
crossed by a deep fosse, which barred the approach to the castle- 
The height was aiicientlj" enclosed by walls of massive, un- 
cemented masonry, fragments of whose foundations are extant, 
and have been recognised as Etruscan. Numerous similar blocks 
strew the steep slopes beneath, overturned probably by some 
convulsion of nature, unless we are rather to believe the tradition 
which attributes it to the hostility of the Sorenesi. Beneath 
this castle, in the vaUey of the Leja, is the pier of an ancient 
bridge which once spanned the stream. The existence of these 
castles in close vicinity to the town, suggests a considerable 
population in ancient times, but this part of the plain is now 
utterly desolate and uncultivated. 

This ancient town of course had its necropolis, and, as usual 
in southern Etruria, there were visible traces of it in tombs hewn 
in the neighbouring cliffs, some with facades like those at Castel 
d’Asso and Norchia, though in a simpler and severer style.-' 
Other sepulchres were covered by tumuli, which rose above the 
plain ; but most were sunk deeji below the surface, and were 
reached by long passages with flights of steps hewn from the 
living rock.^ 

Soon after the discovery of tins town, a party of gentlemen, 
with Bazzichelli at their head, repaired to the site to explore the 
necropolis. They opened the tumuli, dug into the hill slopes, and 
dived beneath the plain, but they found that almost all the 
sepulchres had been rifled in former times. In a hill to the 
west of the town they opened tombs in great numbers, both in the 
upper stratum of calcareous rock, and in the red tufo beneath it ; 

^ One of tlie&e tomlis is of rem.arkalilc ^ rilustratinns of some of tlie .seimlcliros 
character, having square holes, like win- at Castel Cardinale will be found in Canina'.-i 
(lows, in its fegade. Etruria Marittima, tav. yO. 
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and they found the tombs to extend for a long distance in this 
hill, lying in tier above tier from the foot of the slope to the very 
summit. They were of small size, rudely hewn from the rock, 
generally square in plan, and sometimes divided into two by a 
wall left in the rock, and fronting tlie entrance. In some the 
ceilings were carved in imitation of beams and rafters ; others 
were surrounded by benches of rock, on which were still stretched 
skeletons. The sepulchres sunk beneath the plain, were some- 
times mere pits rudely lined with tiles ; these were the resting- 
places of the poorer inhabitants. Here were also found spacious 
chambers, in one instance supported by massive piers of rock. 
In this tomb they found more than fort}" large sarcophagi of 
Hcnfro, lying in tiers around the walls, nearly all with lids 
hearing the effigies of the deceased as large as hfe, and with 
Etruscan inscriptions on the lids or coffins, though sometimes 
incised on the figures themselves, either on their bodies or on 
their legs — a feature quite peculiar to this site. Tlie inscrijdions 
proved the tomb to belong to the family “ Alethnas.’’ Rude and 
coarse as was the art displayed in these figures, there was much 
character and life-like expression in the countenances, which 
were evidently portraits. The men reclined with a drinking-bowl 
in their right hand, their flesh coloured red as usual. Tlie 
women were represented with rich dresses and ornaments, and 
holding fans. The eyes of many were coloured blue. Si.xteen 
of the sarcophagi from tliis tomb are now to be seen in the 
Museum of Viterbo. 

In other tombs the sarcoi>hagi were simple chests of stone 
without ornament of any kind. One was of archaic character, 
like the early monuments of Chiusi, with flat reliefs reiiresenting 
a funeral procession. Of similar style was a square cippus, dis- 
playing a winged C'harun, armed with a mallet. IMany articles 
of bronze were brought to light, generally of an earl}- style of art 
— mirrors, with figures incised ; strigils, one with an inscription ; 
coins, sometimes in the mouths of the skeletons; spear-heads, 
one retaining in its socket fragments of its wooden shaft : a 
Sat} r's head in relief, of exquisite workiuanshiii ; a candelabrum 
on a tripod of human legs. Little or no figured potterv was 
disinterred on this site, but there were three beautiful masks 
of terra-cotta, painted red and blue, with strange head-dre.sses of 
ribbons. In one tomb were found a 2)ah' of skulls, male and 
female, the former with the indentation of the leaden acorn from 
his foeman’s sling, which had struck him in the forehead ; and 
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■uith a fracture of tlie jiarietal bone from some other weapon, 
wliich was probably his coup de r/r/ice. Orioli says the profiles 
of these skulls were of the true Italian cast, the face elongated, 
the chin shai'[) and prominent, “ almost of the type of our 
Dante.” “ 

It does not appear to me that Orioli has established tlie 
identity of this Etruscan town with the Aluseriia or Musana of 
the chronicles he cites. He takes it for granted rather than 
proves it. The only clue to its position given by the chronicles 
is, that it lies “ towards the Yeia.” The only mention indeed of 
Civita Musarna is found in the ajmcryidial records of Annio of 
^’iterbo, who represents it as a ruined town, built by Hercides, 
near ” Coriti Lyaiium,” and places it five miles from Viterbo, 
not far from the ^"adimonian lake, a position which would tally 
better with that of Bomarzo, than of the town in question. But 
Orioli assumes the “Veia” to be identical with the Leja, and the 
“ Coriti Lyanum ” of Annio to be Cordigliauo, and jirefers the 
name Musarna to Musema or Musana, because Mastarna and a 
few other words in Etruscan have the same termination. 

Whether Musarna be the coiTect appellation of this ancient town 
or not is of little moment. Until a more hkely one is found 
for it, we may be content to accept this nomenclature for want 
of a better. 

^ For further particulars reg.ardini' this Inst. 1850, pp. 22 — 30 ; pp. 35 — 44 j pp. 
Etrusc,an town, and especially for the in- S9 — 90. 

■criptions in the Aletlinas tomh, see Bull. 




CHAPTER XVIII. 

sibi c.ivata — 

Quill pulchra vulunt inonuiiienta ParDEXTir 4. 

There is a temple in ruin stands* 

Fushione*! by long-for^'otteii liandx — 

At the same time, and by tlie same parties that Castel d’Asso 
was made known, there was bronglit to light another Etruscan 
necropolis, of even greater extent and higher interest. It lies 
more to the west, about fourteen miles from Titerbo, among the 
wooded glens which here intersect the great Etruscan plain, and 
in the neighbourhood ot a ruined and desolate town, known b}' its 
mediteval name of Xorchia. Besides numerous rock-sejmlchres, 
similar to those of Castel d’Asso, this necropolis contains two of 
a more remarkable character — imitations of temples, with porti- 
coed facades and sculptured pediments, thought to be unique in 
Etruria, until the discoveries of iSIr, Aiusley, at Sovana. It is a 
spot which should not fail to be visited lyv every one who feels 
interest in the anti(puties of early Italy. 

Xorchia is reached with most ease from Yetralla, from which it 
is six or seven miles distant. The road from Viterbo to Yetralla 
skirts the base of the Ciminian, but has little of the picturesque 
beauty of that from Viterbo to Bomarzo. The village of San 

VOL. 1. ,1 
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Martino is passed on tlie left, high on the slope of the mountain. 
At S. Ippolito, half-way between Viterbo and Vetralla, a line of 
low aqueduct and other remains of Roman buildings are passed, 
which mark tlie site of ancient baths, and probably also of a 
station on the Via Cassia, which, after crossing the shoulder of 
the Ciminian, in its way from Sutrium, and passing through 
Forum Cassii, hard by Vetralla, turned northward across the 
great plain to Volsinii. The road, for the rest of the wa\’ to 
A'etralla, follows the line of the ancient Cassian, fragments of 
whose pavement were visible when first I travelled this road. 

Vetralla stands at the western base of the Ciminian, and its 
jiosition on a cliff-bound ridge between two ravines, the ancient 
rock-cut road by which you approach it, and numerous grottoes 
in the cliffs around, are so many proofs that it occupies the site 
of an Etruscan town. The antiquity of the place seems implied 
in its name, which has been supposed to be a corruption of 
A ula , — the derivation of the former part of the word at least can 
hardly be gainsaid. Forum Cassii, as already stated, was a 
station on the Cassian "Waj-, eleven miles from Sutri, and twelve 
from Aqiue Rasseris, lying ab(jut a mile to the E.X.E. of Vetralla, 
and its [xisition is marked by the church of Santa Maria in 
Forcassi, covi'upted by the peasantry into “ Filicassi.” There is 
nothing to be seen on this spot beyond two Roman vaults, and a 
mass of opus ijicertuiit.^ 

Vetralla is a place of some importance, liaving GOOD inhabitants. 
Viterbo is celebrated for its beautiful women, but verily good 
looks are more abundant at X'etralla — 

“ Cno ha la voce. 

L’altro maiigia la noce." 

This town is forty-three miles from Rome, eleven or twelve from 
Sutri, nine from Viterbo, twelve from Alonte Romano, twenty- 
one from Corneto, thirty from Civita Veccliia, and eighteen from 
Toscanella. All these roads, save the last, are carriageable. 

The sole interest of Vetralla, to the antiquary, consists in its 
being the be-,t point whence to lionise the two Etruscan sites of 
Xorchia and Bieda, which are each about six miles distant. X"ot 
that the ostcria, for it is nothing more, of Vetralla, has verv 
inviting quarters ; it lacks many things — comfort more than all ; 

* Canina places Forum C.assii .at Vetralla, though recognizing this as an Etruscan 
site. Etruria Marit. II., p. 54. 
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but it is the best aceomiiiodation the nei^hbourliood tor miles 
round can aft’ord. Yet I )na 3 ' not do the place justice, for on 
three several occasions I have spent some da 3 's there in the 
month of November, when the weather was either extremely wet 
or lowering; and after a long dav's work, often in rain, always in 
mud, cold, and gloom, the want of isuiifort at night ma)’ have 
been more severelv felt. I have visited it also in the height of 
suminei', but being caught in a thunder-storm, mv reminiscences 
of th(‘ Vetralla hostelrv wt'i'e not brightened. A guide to Norchia 
or Ifieda mar be obtained at the oMi-na of Vetralla. 

Norchia lies W.N.W. from Vetralla. J'or tin* first three miles 
vou follow the high road to Corneto. Jfere, in a glen to the 
right of the road, mav be observed many traces of sepulture, 
indicating the existence of some Ktru.^cau town, \\hos(i name 
and memory have perished, unless these tombs belong to the 
necropolis of Norchia, three miles di^tant, to which the ]>ath Ina’c 
turns to the right. It is more likidy, ho\\ev<-r, that tliey mark 
the necropolis of some town near at hand. Canina takes that 
town to bo Cortiiosa, which, with (,'onfenebra, was ca])t nival b\’ 
the Homans in the vear :3(>7 (u.c. 387), ten years after the fall of 
Veil, (,'ontenebra he supposes to bt' no otlier than Norchia." 
For the latter half of the wav, the roa<l dwindles to a mere 
path, or vanishes altogether as 3011 cross tlie wide desert lieath, 
or dive into the deeji glens with which it is in every direction 
intersected. Nothing <-an lie more dreary than this scenery, on a 
dull Novemlier day. 'flic bare, treeb-v,^ Iracklc's moor bas 
scarcelv a haliitatiou on its broad melauclioly expanse, which 
seems unbroken till one of its numerous ravines ojieiis suddenly 
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at your feet. The mountains around, which, in brighter weather, 
give beauty and grandeur to the scene, are lost in cloud and mist ; 
even Monte Fiascoue lias shrouded his unasjiiring crest. In the 
ravines is always more or less of the picturesque ; yet their silence 
and lonesomeness, their woods almost stript of foliage, and drip- 
ping with moi.sture, have a eliilling effect on the traveller’s 
spirit.s, little to he chei'i'ed by the sight of a flock of sheep pent 
in a muddy fold, or of the smoke of the shepherd’s fire issuing 
from a neighbouring cave, suggestive of savage comfort. 

Little heeded we, however, the dulness of the weather. Hastily 
we threaded these glens, eager to reach the famed necropolis. 
The few tombs we did see here and there in the cliffs, served but 
to whet our appetite. .Vt length we turned a corner in the glen, 
and lo ! a grand range (if monuments hurst upon us. There they 
were — a line of sepulchres, high in the face of the cliff which 
forms the idght-hand barrier of the glen, some two hundred feet 
above the stream — an amphitheatre of tombs ! for the glen here 
swells into something not unlike that form. This singular glen 
is perhaps the most imposing spot in the whole compass of 
Etruscan cemeteries.'’’ 

The eye, as it ranges along the line of corniced sepulchres, 
singles out one of the most remote — one, whose prominent and 
decorated pedimen.t gives it, even at a distance, an unique 
character. In our way towards it, we passed huge masses of 
rock-cornice, split from the cliffs above, and lying low in the 
valley. We found that what looked like one tomb at a distance, 
was in fact a double tomb, or rather a tomb and a half, seeing 
that the half of one of the iiediments has fallen. Its peculiarity 
consists in this — that while all the sepulchres around are of the 
severely simide style of Castel d’.Asso, ajqu'oximating to the 
Egyptian, these two are highly ornate, and with much of the 
Greek character. Instead of the b(dd horizontal cornices which 
surmount the other tombs, here are jiediments and Doric friezes, 
supported on columns ; and, what is to be seen on the exterior 
of very fe'w other Etruscan monuments, the tinnpana are occupied 
with figures in high relief. The inner wall of the portico is also 
adorned with reliefs, at least under the remaining half of the 
mutilated facade. 

’ It is saiil liy Lenoir (Annali ilell’ Instit. ;ind .1 half I could perceive no trace.s 

lS:52, p. 2!ll) tliatthe slope from the ba>e of them ; hut if they e^i.sted they must 
of the tombs down to the hanhs of the have greatly increased the resenibhince of 
stream was out into stej's, about two feet the glen to an amphitheatre. 
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Our first im2jressioii was the modern date of this double tomb, 
compared with those of archaic character around; and then we 
were naturally led to sj^eculate on its origin. A\lio had made 
this his last resting-jdace ? Was it some merchant-prince of 
Etruria, who had grown wealthy by commerce — or, it might be, 
by jjiracy — and who, not content with the simjile sei)ulehres of 
his forefathers, obtruded among them one on the model of some 
temple he had seen and admired in his wanderings through 
Greece or Asia Minor ? Was it a hero, renowned in Etruscan 
annals — some conqueror of Umbrians and Pelasgians — some suc- 
cessful op2)oser of that restless, quarrelsome city, that U2)start 
bully of the Seven Hills? There, in eaeli 2’cdiment, were 
figures engaged in combat — some overthrown and 2ii’‘^!’trate— 
(Others sinking to their knees, and covering their heads with their 
shields— one rushing forward to the assault, sword in hand — 
another raising a wounded warrior. All tliis, however, may have 
been the ornament of the temple from which this double-tomb 
w'as copied; or it may have had a symbolical meaning. Yet that 
he had been a warrior seemed certain, for in the relief within the 
portico were shield, mace, and sword suspended against the wall, 
as if to intimate that he had fought his last fight ; and beneath 
was a long funeral 2)i'ocession. Could he have been a Greek, 
who, flying from his native land, like Ueinaratus of Corinth, 
became great and pow'erful in this the home of his ado2)tion. yet 
with fond 3'earnings after his native soil, raised himself a sepulchre 
after the fashion of his kindred, that, though separated from them 
in life, he might in some sort be united with them in death ? 
No — he must have been an Etruscan in blood and creed; for 
this same 2iroces.sion shows certain 2mculiarities of the Etruscan 
mj'tholog^v — ^the winged genius of Death, with three other figures 
in long robes, hearing twisted rods — those nyvsterious symbols of 


* It v,as tlie custom of the anti 

Komans, on retiring from active life, to 
dedicate to trie go'ls the instriiinents of 
their craft or pvofes>tiioyi. Tlius Horace 
(Od. III. proposed to siispeml hm arms 
and lyre on the wall of the teini*le of Venus. 
The temple-form of this tomb is sugtjestive 
of such an explanation : tliougli, on the 
other hand, it was not uncommon to imli- 
cate on the sepulchre itself the profession 
of the deceased by the rejiresentation of 
his implements or tools, or hy scenes de- 
scriptive of his mode of life. well-known 


but curiou.s iii;5tanco of this i.s seen in the 
baker’s tomli at the Porta Jla^^uiore of 
Rome, and another in the cutler's monii- 
nieiit in the Halleria Lapidaria of the 
Vatican, Another, more analogous to this 
Norcldan sepulchre, is seen on a vase, de- 
scribed by hlillingen (Peintures de Vases 
Grrecs, pi. XIX.), Yliere within an (tdiruld 
or shrine stands the figure of the deceased, 
with his .'-hield and greaves suspended above 
his hea«l. The custom is still retained in 
the East. I have observed frequent in- 
stances of it in Armenian burial-grounds. 
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the Etruscan Hades — conductin'! the souls of two warriors with 
tuneral pomp, just as in the Typliou-toinh at Corneto. 

I have spoken of columns. None are now standing,® hut it is 
evident that the heavy projecting entablatures have been so sup- 
liorted — that of the entire tomb by four, traces of whose cai^itals 
and bases are very distinct — that of the broken one, whether by 
four or six it is difficult to say; more iirobably by the latter. In 
neither case do they seem to have been more than jilain square 
ant<e, the inner ones similar to those at the angles of the 2:)ortico. 
They were all left in the rock out of which the facades are hewn, 
and the softness and friability of the tufo accounts for their 
destruction. 

The entablatures at a distance seem Horic, but a nearer aji- 
2)roach discloses jieculiar features. The jiediments terminate on 
each side in a volute,® within which is a grim, grinning face with 
prominent teeth, a Cxorgon’s head, a common sepulchral decora- 
tion among the Etruscans. Over two of the three remaining 
volutes is something, which from below seems a shajieless mass 
of rock, but on idoser examination ^ivoves to be a lioness or 
leo^iard, — s^ieciiiiens of the acroterla, with which the ancients 
were wont to decorate their temples.' Other peculiarities may 
be observed in the tjuttie, the triglypdis, the dentilled cornice 
above them, and the ornamented .hi.s-chi of the iiediinent — all so 
many Etruscan corriiiitions of tlie pure (treek.® 

The tomb whose ta(,^ade is enthe, is more ancient than its 
fellow, as is 2>roved by the bas-relief in the 2’nrtico of the latter 
encroaching considerably ou the wall of the former. Yet with 
some trifling excerptions the}' correspond.'’ Indeed the sciilritures 


•’ The pillar at the right-haml angle of 
tile entire tomb Avas btaiidin" hen Orioli 
tirr>t \iMteil tiie:^e monument>. Ann. Inst. 
iS33, p. 

Tlie i)e'limeiits to these tombs prove 
them to be imitations of temples, or of very 
distinguishtMl houses- -if ve may jvidge 
from the analogy of the Romans, among 
whom pedimcni^ were such marks of dignity, 
that Cicero r-av'. ^de Orat. Ill, -10) if ytm 
could build ia heaven, where you have no 
showeis to fe.tr, yet you would never seem 
to have attained dignity w ithout a pediment. 
Julius Ciesar, as a great mark of distinc- 
tion, was allowed a ])ediment to his hoime. 
Flor. IV. -2. cf. Cic. bliil. ir. 43. 

^ Lion.swere stmholic guardian'? of .sepul- 
chres ; and as such weie often placed at the 


entrances of tond»s, or painted within them 
over the doorway — and are sometimes found 
iiia.'similarpf'sition as acrottrii tniiorticoes, 
in a temple-hke sarcoiduigus at Ohiusi, 
which be.iis a lelief of a death-beil scene. 
Micali. Mon. Tned, t.iv. XXII. They are 
aho often lound carved on the hds of 
'sarcophagi, one at each angle, as if to 
guard the ertigy of the deceased. Tanthers 
oL kH'paidx aie uKo sepulchral emblems, 
ami aio fre'^uently represented in the pedi- 
ments ot jiauited toiab^ 

^ The ‘j’lWi’ are inverted, having the 
points dowiiv.ard>, and they are onlv three 
in number. The triglyph.s are without the 
hall-channel'' on their outer edge", and are 
therefore more pioperly diglyphs. 

'* The pediment is rather higher in the 
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in the two pediments are by some eonsidered as relating to the 
same subject ; tlioiigli what that may be, it is not easy from the 
dilapidated state of the figiu-es to decide. One has conjectured it 
to represent the contest for the body of Patroclus ; anotlier the 
destruction of Xiobe’s children; one has seen in it an interment, 
or games of chance, and the gladiatorial combats which tlie Etrus- 
cans held at their funerals ; wliile a fourth regards it as the 
representation of some dispute about peace or war at the Fanum 
Toltumnan d’he attitudes of the figures alone — and in some 
cases not even these — are distinguishable. All the details which 
would give character and meaning are etfaccd. The broken half 
of tlie pediment docs not serve to clear up the mystery, thougli 
it was discovered, half buried in the earth, witli tlie figures in ex- 
cellent ju'eservation, and was removed to Adterho, wliere it is still 
to be seen in the possession of Signor Giosafat Bazzichelli.’ 
Whatever be the subject of these sculjitures, tliey have not the 
archaic Etruscan character displayed in the bas-relief beneatli 
the portico. 

The surface of this rocky wall is so mucli injured, that doubt 
must ever hang over certain parts of this relief. Thus much is 
clear and unequivocal — that there is first a large, circular, convex 
shield," like the ((sp'is of the Greeks, and tlien a mace, both sus- 
pended against the wall. Next is a figure, now almost effirced, 
which from its large open wings must be that of a genius.^ (Jver 
this is a plumed helmet, either worn by a figure behind the 
genius, not now distinguishable, or more probably suspended. 


older tomb. This Las no r/uttu’ like the 
other. The portico is loftier in the inijtcr- 
fect moninnent. 

^ A plate of it, with the re.^t of the relief, 
is given in the !Mon. Ined. Inst. L tav. 
XLVIII. 

* OtioU (Ann. In-'t. 1S33, p. 33nlihiks 
here was originally a boss of metal in tlie 
centre of the shield, hut there aie now no 
traces of such an ornament. In the rock- 
hewn temple-tombs of Phrygia, the shields 
found on tiie architraves or pediments are 
Ijossed. Those represented in Etruscan 
monuments have very seldom a boss, anti 
are always circular, like the Argolic shields 
and the aa-tr'i^es €vkvh\oi of the Horaeric 
heroes ; Diodorus (Eclog, lib. XXIII. 3) 
says the Romans at first used a square 
shield, but afterwards exchanged it for the 
aspis of the Etruscans. Similar shields 
are found sculptured on tombs In Pam- 


jibylia, as well as on city-walls. See Fellows* 
Asia Minor, pp. ITo, IL'I, where Ezek. 
xxvii. 11, is cited in illustration. They 
note also su'^pended by tlie Greeks in tbeir 
seifulchro.s : as in the pyramid betsveen 
Aign.s and Ephhiimis, described iyPausania.s 
tj). 25, 7). From the freijuency of them 
j)amte<l or sculptured in the tombs (vf 
<lervetri and Corneto, they seem to have 
Ijad a votive meaning among tlic Etni&can.s, 
as well as among the Greeks and Romans. 
The latter peoj)le used to emblazon them 
with the portraits of their ancestors or with 
their heroic deeds. Pliny fXXXV. 3). 

One wing is most distinct. There is a 
<:orresy)Onding archeil ridge where the other 
ought to be. Orioli (Ann. dell’ Iiist. 1833, 
j». 53) thinks this figure represents Venus 
Libitina, the goddess who presided over 
funerals. It is certainly a female, for the 
prominence of the bosom is manifest 
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Another figure seems to have followed, and above it hangs by a 
cord a sliort curved sword a second helmet succeeds, which 
seems to be worn b}’ a figure ; then a straight sword suspended ; 
and three draped figures, about tlie size of life, probably repre- 
senting souls, each bearing one of the mysterious twisted rods, 
close the procession.^ This inaj' have been continued in the former 
half of tlie relief, now utterly de.stroyed. It is clear that the 
ground of the whole has been originally painted red, and traces 
of the same colour, and of yellow, may be observed here and there 
about the figures ; and from the same on the fallen half of the 
pediment, it is certain that the reliefs of both tympana and of the 
portico — and probable that the architectural portions of the tombs 
also — were thus decorated. This is one among numerous proofs 
in tombs, sarcophagi, and urns, that the Etruscans, like the 
Egyptians, Greeks, and Tomans, had a pi dy chrome system ot 
decorating their architecture and sculptiu'e. 

Various are the opinions <'t arclueidogists as to tlie date of these 
monuments. All are agreed on one point, that both the architec- 
ture and sculpture are decided imitations of the Greek. They 
have been considered as early as Demaratns, the iather of Tar- 
quiuius Priscus, to whose time belongs the first historical mention 
of the infiueiice of Greek over Etruscan art; but the sjurit 
and freedom of the sculptures in the pediments, do not indicate 
so earlv an age ; while the somewhat archaic stiffness and quaint- 
ness of the three figures which close the procession in the portico, 
seem to show, that art had not entirely thrown aside the con- 
ventional trammels of its inlancy. I think then we shall not be 
far from the truth in referring them to the close of the fourth 
century of Koine. “ 


** Similitr curved swordhaie 
Dll several Etrusc.aii iiiomniicnt.s, A curvet! 
steel swoul, VTth the sharp e*]"e on the 
inner siilo, as in a scythe, fouini in un 
Ktiuscan tomh, was furnieily in the t’am- 
pana collection at Rome. 

Such rotis as tlie.se have i>ccn ft»uiDl 
reprt?eiited on cnlv t\NO other Etruscan 
nionument-', the Typhoii-toinh of Taitpimii, 
where they are borne in a piocession -very 
'sinnlar to this, ami the Tomb of the 
Reliefs at Cervetri. Their piecise meaning 
is unknown. Oiiuli lAiiii. Inst. IS'M, P- 
Ibl) suggests that they may be either 
fi/nalia, links useil at funerals, made of 
papyrus or rope twisted and covered with 
wax. or pitch (Virg. ^n. I. 731. Serv. n 


or that the} may have an affinity to 
the sa<.re<l an<l golden fattiUs cirr/a 

■ — torn from the gn;ve of Proserpine, 
and 1 oine by iEncas into hell as a gift to 
tliat goddts;,, Virg. fth). VJ. I'dG, 40G, 
Ovid. Met. XIV. 114. Urlichs 
( ilull, lubt. IsdlJ, p. 4r») suggests that 
They may be magisterial rods. It is possi- 
ble they aie emblems of sujijilication ; as 
Orestes sat at the altar with a topmost 
branch of oUve v-ouml round with much 
wool, ^schyi. Eumen. 43. 

^ Gerbaid sets no rigidity in the rclitf.s 
oi the pediments such as might be expectevl 
bj monuments in the midst of otlicrs of 
\ ery ancient a character ; and thinks the 
design shows rather the decadence than 
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There tire no nionlded doors in the faeades of these tombs, as 
in those adjoining, and at Castel d’Asso ; but the resemblance to 
teinjiles is sulRciently obvious. The analogy is strengthened by 
a depression in the stvlohate of the unbroken tomb, which seems 
to indicate the stejts leading up to the jiortico. In the porticoes 
being araeostyle, or having veiy wide intercoluinniations, and in 
some minor particulars, these monuments may illustrate the 
temple of the 'I'uscan order, described by Vitruvius g but in most 
points the facades have more of a Greek character.^ C)f the 
proportions and adornments of the columns nothing can now be 
said. 

The external magnificence of these temple-tombs raises anti- 
cipations of a corresponding degree of adornment within. But 
these are soon destroyed. The tombs, which are entered as 
usual by nurrou', steeply-descending passages, are like the plainest 
at Castel d'Asso — large chambers rudely hollowed in the rock, 
utterly de\-oid of ornament, and containing a double row of sar- 
cophagi sunk in the tufo, with an economisation of space which 
(pute dispels the notion of their being the burial-places, each of 
an illustrious hero or Lucumo. They are, in tact, like most of 
those around them, family sepulchres. 

Let not the traveller supjmse that in these tombs he has seen 
all the wonders of Xorchia. The glen which contains the temple- 
tombs opens to the west on a wide area where four glens meet. 
Immediately op[iosite, as you emerge on this space, are a few fine 
detached tombs, almost at the foot of the cliffs. To the left, on a 
tongue of land which ju ojects into the hollow between two other 
ravine,s, stands the ruined and pii-turesf(ue church of Xorchia, 


infancy of art; yet f-onsnlers tliem 
to the Roman '•onquost of Etruii.t (Ihiil. 
deli’ Inst. IS-'ii, }'i>. 84, 891 L’rluh- 
views them as of a suhsequent ]»eriud 
(liull. deU’ Inst. 1S39, p. 4.'*). Tlieii 
>innlanty to the rclir-fs of tiie saioophajjd 
aiid urns is noticed i»y seveial writei*^. 

' Vitruv. IV. cap 7, cf. fIL 3. Lenfoi 
(Ann. Inst. Iby2, p. 29<;) jtoints out the 
correspondence of tiie&e fm;atics with the 
aricostyle teiniile-^ of the Etnisean.s — 
harycity harycephnUf', Jn'mlleti, Vdw. ^Yho^l 
I speak, in the text, of the resemblance hi 
temples, I refer to the ajiparent character 
of these tombs, fur it is possible that they 
are imitations, not of temples, but of mere 
houses; seeing that the Etruscans arc known 
to have had porticoes to their abodes, 'which 


they »-im>tiucted h* free tliemsehes from 
tlie coiifu>ioii and annoyance of crowds of 
attendant''. Biod. Sic. Y. p. .‘ill!. 

Tim CavaUere del Kus-iO is saitl to have 
l»ioved that the dimensions of these tomb- 
.lie on the scale of the flrcek ciddt. Ann. 
tnst. 1833, p. 53. Their general diiuen* 
sions may br‘ loarno 1 from the woodcut at 
p. 193, by the figures under the portico, 
vvliich arc nearly the sif,c u£ life; but to 
be more e-xplicit, the length of tlie broken 
t'lcade is 15 ft. 3 in.; of the entire one, 
'I'i it. 3 in. The portico is about 0 ft. 
high, and i)rojects 4 ft. The height of the 
entablature is 8 ft. 6 in., and of ihe entire 
facade, 17 ft. 3 in., exclusive of the stylo- 
bate, which .iverages about 5 ft. in height. 
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marking the site of the Etruscan town. The glen to the west of 
this contains veiy few tombs, htit that on the opposite side 
abounds in them, especially in the clitfs facing the town, where 

they rise in terraces or stand in ^ 

picturesque groups, half hidden ,i|p 

by wild luxuriant foliage. A few ; y ■ .s.V y-; 

may also be seen on the o2xposit(‘ x i y 

side of the stream in the dill's , ":' i , 

which are terminated by the - , 

ancient town. Altogether the 1 \ ‘ - 

monuments in this glen are very 

numerous — twice as many as are . I'l, : 

to be found at C'astel d’Asso, , ■ , - , ! 

and more interesting from their i ' : 

variety; for though in general ' ■ 

character they resemble the tombs \ 

of that necro2)olis, in their detaiE ! 

the}' are often dissimilar, and ' i ' 

differ also more wide!}' from eacli 

other. It may suffice to state ^ 

that the variations ai’e observable Fr/. i. /■’/•/ /’/y •'!. 

rather in the facades and mould- 
ings than in the open chamheiw 

or the tombs beneath. Xo other examjde is there of a temjile- 
tomb at Norchia; yet high above the detached nionnments in the 
oiien area just mentioned, is a portico recessed in the cliff. It is 
scarcely intelligible from below, and is rather ilitiieult of access. 
It is composed of tlirce recesses, sejiarated by jiruminent 2>ilasters 
rounded in front like lialf-columns, and having curiims fluted 
capitals. Each recess is stuccoed, and seems to have been 
coloured. It is obvious that this elevated ])orti''o was not a meri' 
tomb-stone, like the monuments around, but a scjiulchre itself, 
each recess serving as a niclie for tlie dejiosit of a sarco^iliagus. 
It bears a strong analogy to some Greek tombs in the island of 
Thera, recessed in the elili’s in a similar manner.^ 

The tombs at X'orchia are more numerons than at Gastel 
d’Asso. There must he at least hfty or sixty with distinct 
sculjttured facades, besides many others in ruin. I sought in vain 


^ Tlie mouldings of i'Vy. 1 are luot'tcoui- uTniulcut at page ISd) are to be found at 

iiioii at tills site. Those of Fi^/s. 2 ami 'S Norehia, hut le-ss fie([neiitly. 

are varieties. Those also riio>t coiumon at ^ Mon. Ined. lust. HI. tav. 2a. 3. Ann. 
Cartel d’Asso see Fvjs. 1 and 2 in the In.st. 11^41, p. 17. 
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Ibi- one described by Orioli" as having a trapezium cut in the rock 
above its fagade, in all probability to re2>resent the roof to that 
sort of cavceclium which AAtruvius terms displuviatuvi. Xor could 
I find another, said by the same antiquary to have a sphinx in 
2)rominent relief on each of the side-walls of the facuide.’ It 
is singular that not a single Etruscan inscripition has been found 
ill this necropolis. Excavations have been made on this site by 
Signor Desiderio of Home, but nothing of value was brought to 
light. 

The Etruscan town of which these tombs formed the necropolis, 
occupied the site of the ruined church of X’orchia. Its jiosition 
on a sharp) 2)oint of land at the junction of two glens, and in rela- 
tion to the tombs around, would alone tend to indicate this as the 
site of ancient habitation. But there are also remains of ancient 
gateways cut through the cliffs ; though no vestiges of Etruscan 
walls are visible — all the ruins on the height belonging to the 
middle ages. The size of the ancient town was very small, 
scarcely larger than that at C'astel d’Asso, though the number 
and magnificence of its seimlchres indicate a iilaco of some 
importance. Its name is involved in obscurity. IVe know that 
ill the ninth century it was called Orcle but that such was its 
original aiipellation it is impossible to determine, as no mention 
is made of it by ancient writers.^ Canina takes it to be Con- 
teiiebra, and so marks it on his map*, but has no authority fur this 


- Ap. Inghir. Muii, Etnib. IV. ]». 11>1\ 

tav. XLII. ' 2 . Ann. Inst. 18:13, p. 

^ Annali deli’ Inbt. 1^33, p. 2‘A al.so 
Lenoir (Ann. Inst, ly-’rl, p. \tliM 

speaks of but one, a sphinx, cut iu 

the rock among the tmnL.s. 

In an ejhstle ot Leo, iV., “to the 
good man the Bishop ot T<iM:-aneIIa,” given 
by Oriuli (Annali deU' Instil. ls:>L l>. 

which, singulaily enough, mentioim 
the j)('tra Jirta ” vitliout the city — niovt 
probably referring to the temple-tombs. In 
the same letter are also mentioned 
.'icamerata'^ and c<tva coprUis" — Le. a 
cave -with chainbers, and one wlierc goats 
were kept. 

^ Oritdi (op. cit. p 22) suggests that it 
may be i<lentical vith Ayrtia, mentioned by 
the ancient scholiast on Jmenal (X. 74) as 
a town, the birthplace of ^iejanus, giving 
its name to or deiiving it from the goddess 
Nurtia or Fortuna, spoken of by the Satirist 
in the text, or that it derives its name from 


<>rcu.«, as Mantua was &o cuKcmI from Man- 
tins. But seeing that it ^\a.■^ called < as 
early its the ninth century, it is tpute us 
l»ndjaLlo that it deiives its lumie fioin 
Ilercule:?, vho was vurshi])ped by the 
Ktrusciuts as Erele — just as MincvMiga\e 
iier name to Athens, and Ae})tiino lii.s to 
I'o-iidouia “r Ikestuiii. 

thxde was partly deserted in eaily time-- 
on account ot the iinhealthiiiL-s ui the site, 
and the cmigiants removed t'» Vitorehiani» 
fVicus Oro'.anus), whither iu 14:jo, under 
the jionlificate of luigene IV., tije icst of 
the inliuldtants removed, and the town was 
destioyed. Oiioli, Ann. Instit, 18:]:!, p. 21. 
Though Unoli lays claim to the di.'^eovery 
of this site, it was indicated as Ktiuscan a 
century before his time by Vlanani (Do 
Etrur. Aletrop. p. 46, comiiare bis map), 
who .speaks of “ llorchia. ^■ic a]tpeUabatur 
dea Etru.scoium ibi cuita. X'ori.hiani luuu; 
tlieunt, ut Nannium pro Annio, Xannam pro 
Anna.*’ 
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iiDmeiielature, which is mere conjecture.® In its present state of 
utter desolation, it has charms as much for the artist as for the 
antiquary. Who that has visited this spot can forget the ruined 
church of Lombard architecture, wasting its simple beauty on the 
stupid gaze of the shepherd, the only frequenter of these wilds ? 
Who that has an eye for the jiicturesque, can forget the tall cliffs 
on which it stands — here, j^erforated so as to form abridge,^ there, 
ilislocated, and cleft to their base, — the rich red and grey tufo half- 
mantled with the evergreen foliage of cork, ilex, and ivy? AVho 
can forget the deep glens around, ever wrapt in gloom, where the 
stillness is broken only by the mui-murs of the stream, or by the 
shriek of the falcon — solitudes teeming with solemn memorials 
of a past, mysterious race — with pompous monuments mocking 
their very purpose ; for, raised to perpetuate the memory of the 
dead, they still stand, while their inmates have f >r long ages been 
forgotten ? He who has visited it must admit, that though name- 
less and unchronicled, there ai'e few sites in Etruria more in- 
teresting than this — none which more imperatively demand the 
attention of the antiquary. 

® In Ills map lie place.s the ancient towii 
f»n the hroad jilatform Letsveen the Fd^so 
tlelle Pile and the Fosse dell’ Acqiia Alta, 
and tlius rejire^ents it as a jdaco of fii>>t' 
rate size, which we know Oontenehra wac* 
not, for it hid hut a scanty poiailation 
(Lir. VI. 4 ). i.’anina founds his oidnion 
on a piece of ancient walling on the spot 
marked h in my jihtii, nhich he takes to 
he a portion of tlie w.ills of the Etruscan 
town, and he thoreou ]UMnounces it to liavo 
been “strongly fortified in mo.'t ancient 
time'!,” so as to liavc Iteeii aide to rc'^ht 
the Romans for ses-eral 'lays 'Etr. ^larit, 

II., ji. i"!). But this ])it of wall i-- not on 
the brow of the cliff a.s the f'Wtification- 
uouM l*c. but in the v.iIUw at tlitdr foot ; 


and if it protected anything, it was the 
tombs in the cliffs above it. Canina’s 
illustration, tar. XCII.) It can have 
formed no part of the city-walls. I see no 
veas'Ui l«* alter my opuiiou that the Etrus- 
can town stoo'l on the height, now occupied 
by tI>o Eombard church. 

^ OiLoli (Ann, Inst. ISo’h p. 20) savs 
there is an ancient Roman biidge of logulur 
masonry over the Ihedano, below the town ; 
l>iit I did not peK'.-ive it. Ilf? ,iho mentions 
aroadcut in the rock, and'alkdtlie “Cava 
Buja,” on who^e wall is caivcd a Latin in- 
•'Cii[»tion. The only instance of a rock- 
hewn ri>ad tliat I could por-iMve is near the 
natural l'rid.:e. and it now choked v.it]i 
f illoii masMjs of rock. 



I'l'-iKiiiciils tif tlu- aiicicut wall 
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EIEDA.— 

Delta sunt <iuo*luc Rita scRiiU'n'*. — J uvfnai,. 

Some tilings in it yon may inoet witli, wlii' li are out of the common road ; a Duke theio 
is, and the scene lies in Italy. — Deaumon c anr rLKRiiEU. 

Another Etmscan site of great interest, but very little known, 
is Biecla, a village five or six miles south-west of Yetralla. It is 
the representative of tht ancient town of Blera, of which its 
name is a corruption.^ Blera could not have been a idace of 
inip<trtance, under either EtrU'Cans or Homans. Not once is it 
mentioned by ancient historians, and its name only occurs in the 
catalogues of geographers.- "We know tliat it was a small town 
iit the commencement of the Empiiv ; ' that it was on the Via 
Clodia, between the Forum Clodii and Tuscania ; and there ends 
our knowledge of it from ara-ient sources. That it had an exist- 
ence in Etruscan times, we learn, not from the i>ages of history, 
hut from the surer records itf its extant monuments. 

Bieda is best visited from Yetralla. The road for the first two 
miles is the highway to (Jorneto and Civita Yecchia. YT then 
turned off to the left, crossed some downs by a mere bridle-i)ath, 
forded a stream in a wild, deep holh)w, and reached the brow 
of a hill, whence the village of Bieda came into view, crowning 
an opposite height. The scenery liere was very romantic. The 
height of Bieda was lofty and precipitous, and :is usual was a 
tongue of rock at the junction of two glens, which separated it 
from corresponding heights of erpial abruptness. These glens. 


^ AVhen I ill Latin Yorils follows a con- 
.sonant, the Italians are Ysmt to change it 
into i; as from darns, phinns, jl'iiamn, 
they make c/u"aro, piano, liaimna ; an'i r 
is sometimes changed into d, as rarus into 
radoy po7'phi/rit€S into porjido. Blera must 
have been called Fhlera, or Plilere, by the 
Etruscans, since they Iiad no b in tlieir 


language, "riilcrcs ' Is a wurd wliicli 
often occius in Etrus- an votive inscrip- 
tions. 

“l^trahoV ]‘. 220. Vtolem. Geog. p. 72^ 

ed. Itertii. Eliii. Nat. His. HI. 8. 

^ Straho classes it among the ‘TroKlxpai 
avxvai of Etruria. 
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or ravines, were well clothed with wood, now rich with the tints 
of autumn. Wood also climbed the steep cliffs, struggled for a 
footing among the wild masses of tufo split from their brow, and 
crowned in triumph the surface of the iilatforms above. 

On descending the rocky slope, we found ourselves in the 
Etruscan necropolis. The slope was broken into many ledges, 
and the cliffs thus formed were full of caverns — sepulchre after 
sepulchre above, beneath, around us — some simply hollowed in 
the rock and entered by Egyptian doorways, some mere niches, 
and others adorned with architectural facades ; from the banks of 
the stream to the brow of the height the whole face of the hill 
was thus burrowed. 

I had been struck at Castel d’Asso with the street-like arrangi'- 
ment of the tombs, and at Xoi’chia with their house-like character; 
but I had been unwilling to consider those features as other than 
accidental, and had ascribed them to the natural peculiarities of 
the ground. But here, I felt convinced that they were inten- 
tional, and that this assemblage of sepubhres was literally a 
m-rrojioUs — a city of the dead. 

Here were rows of tombs, side by side, hollowed in the cliff, 
each with its gaping doorway ; here they were in terraces, one 
above the other, united by flights of steps carved out of the rock; 
here were masses split from the precipice above, and hewn into 
tombs, standing out like isolated abodes — shaped, too, into the 
very forms of houses, Avith sloping roofs culminating to an apex, 
OA'erhangiiig eaves at the gable, and a massive central beam to 
support the rafters. The angle of the roof, I observed, Avas that 
still usual in Italian buildings — that angle, Avhich being just 
sufficient to carry oft’ the rain, is naturally suggested in a climate 
Avhere snoAv rarely lies a day. I have spoken only of the exterior 
of the tombs. On entering any one of them, the resemblance 
Avas no less striking. The broad beam carved in relief aloiur the 
ceiling — the rafters, also in relief, resting on it and sinking 
gently on either side — the inner chamber in many, lighted by a 
AvindoAV on each side of the door in the partitioii-Avall, all three 
of the same Egyptian form — the triclinial arrangement of the 
rock-hcAvn benches, as though the dead, as represented on their 
sarcophagi, Avere Avont to recline at a banquet — these things were 
enough to couAunce me that in their sepulchres the Etruscans, in 
many respects, imitated their habitations, and sought to make 
their cemeteries as far as possible the counterparts of their cities. 

The clifi'-bound height of Bieda at its termination is sharp as 
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a wedge. ( )ii it htood tlie ancient town as well as the inodern 
village, hut tliey did not oeeuj)}' precisely the same site ; the 
lijrmer from the fragments of ancient wall at the verge of the 
precii)ice on Loth sides the height, seems to have extended to the 
very tip of the tongue of land ; while the latter is removed almost 
ii mile further back. 

At the ixiint of junction of the two ravines, where the streams 
from each also meet, is an ancient bridge, of one wide arch, based 
on the rocky hanks of the stream, and approached by a gradually 
ascending causeway of masonry, which, as well as the bridge, is 
of tufo cut from the cliffs around.* The parapets have been 
overturned, probably by the large shrubs which flank it, in- 
sinuating their roots among the uncemented masonry, and 
threatening ultimately to destroy the whole structiire. The onh' 
means of approach to Bieda from this side is by this ancient 
bridge, which was probably on the Via Clodia. 

From this point there seem to liave been anciently two roads 
'to the town — one leading directly up to the summit of the wedge- 
.shaped table-land, the other still in use, running beneath the 
precipice to the right, and siudc deep in the tufo rock. The cliffs 
between which it passes are hollowed out for the receiflion of the 
dead, not, as at Veii, in square or upright niches, which could 
hold only an urn tu' vase, hut in low-arched recesses, as at 
Falleri, of sufflcient length to contain a body, witli a deep In^llow 
for it to lie in, and a groove around it for a lid of stone or terra- 
cotta, apparently serving also to carry oft’ the water which might 
trickle from the ground above. Xor are tliere wanting sei)ulchral 
chambers hollowed in tliese clift’s, nor tlie water-cliannel formed 
in the rock on one side of the road to keep it dry and clean, and 
free from deposits from above. 

The road to Bieda creeps beneath tlie clifl’s of the ancient town, 
which are honey-combed with sepulchral caverns, broken and 
blackened with smoke. Here and there among them tall upright 
i)penings in the clitf show the namths of ancient sewers, and at 
intervals are fragments of the Ftruscau wall along the verge ot 
the clifl'; in one spot filling a natural gap, as at Civita Castellana. 
The masonrv is of rectangular blocks ot tuio, of the size and 

111 order to >1111111 "late tljc maMjiiry ot stivaal Etuncau and Umbrian cities — 
to the a.^Lciii uf tlie load, .itouise of wvd^c- r<tj;»ulonia, Fie^olo, reiu;,da, Tudi — and this 
like form was iutruduced, which a feature i-s .lUo to be .seen in the ^ubstruc- 

slmht rUing towauU the an-h. Simil ir Imns of the Afi/ian Way, near Alicia, 
wedge coiir.'cs I have observed in the walls 
VtlL. I. 


p 
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aiTiingement ivliich I have described under the name of emplectan. 
The ancient town certainly occupied part, perha[)s the wliole, of 
the modern village. It must have been very long and narrow, 
since the height on which it stood forms but a ridge — a mere 
spiiie-bone — between the parallel glens. 

Bieda, like every town and village otf the main roads through- 
out the Homan State, is a wretched jdace, “ in linked sqinili>r 
long drawn out," with no o-stcriu where the traveller, wlio values 
comt(.u't, could venture to iiass the night. There is but one 
res25ectable house, and here we were stojijied hy the Count of 
S. (iiorgio, who stood at the door waiting to receive us. He 
apologised for delaying us; but said that the ])resence of strangers 
was ot such rare occurrence in this secluded village, that he could 
not allow us to [lass witlumt impiiriiig if he could be of service to 
us. e learned that he was from Turin, but having bought 
some estates in this jiart of Italy, he had aciiuired therewith the 
title ot J)uke of Bieda, the honour of magistracy, and almost 
feudal dominion over the inhabitants of this village and its 
territory. The purchase could only be effected on these terms, 
and on the condition of his residing six months in the year on 
this s 2 )ot, which he regarded as a veritable exile from civilisation. 
He iiointed out a ruin oiiposite, as once tlie iialaco of the Counts of 
Anguillara, the old feudal lords of Bieda, who, among other 
barbarous [uivileges, claimed that of forestalling every bride- 
groom in their domain — by insisting on which the last of these 
tine old lioman gentlemen, three centuries since, fell a victim to 
[lopular fury, and his mansion was destroyed. Yet much of the 
power of its feudal chiefs has descended to the present lord of 
Bieda, who told us he was almost absolute ; that his will was 
law ; that he had [lower over the lives and [)roperties of his 
tenants, being supreme judge of both civil and criminal causes — 
in a country, be it remembered, where trial by jury was then 
unknown. His rule, however, seemed based on love, rather than 
on fear — more akin to that of the chief of a clan than to feudal 
seigniory, on the one hand, or to the authority of an English 
landowner over his tenantiy, on the other. 

The Count courteously proposed to act as our cicerone to the 
antiquities of the neighbourhood, and mounted his steed to 
accompany us. 

Our first object was an ancient bridge of three arches, which 
lay in the ravine to the south-east of the town. The Count led 
the way down the descent, through a narrow c’el’t, sunk rome 
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twenty feet in the tufo, with a channel or furrow in the middle, 
so deep and narrow that the horses could scarcely put one foot 
before the other, and we were obliged to adhere to the Horatian 
maxim, in medio tutisaimus, lest our legs should he crushed 
against the walls of rock. 

On emerging from this cleft, the triple-arched bridge stood 
before us. The central arch was a true semicircle, thirty feet in 
span ; the side arches were only ten feet wide, and stilted. All 
were formed of rusticated blocks, with edges so sharp and fresh 
that it ivas difficult to believe it the work of two hundred years 
since, much less of two thousand ; hut the first step I set on the 
bridge convinced me of its high antiquity. The central arch has 
been sjdit throughout its entire length, probably by an earth- 
cpiake ; the blocks, being uncemented, liave been much dis- 
located, but few have fallen. It is clear that this split occurred 
at an early period ; for in crossing the bridge, passengers have 
been obliged to step clear of the gaps, which in some parts yawn 
from one to two feet wide, and, by treading in each other’s foot- 
steps, have worn holes far deeper than pious knees have done in 
the steps at A’Becket’s shrine, or in the Santa Scala at Eome. 
They have worn a hollow pathway almost through the thick 
masses of rock ; in some spots entirely through — a perpendicular 
depth of more than three feet.^ 

From the superior neatness of its masonry, I have no hesita- 
tion in assigning to this bridge a later date than to that on the 
other side of Bieda. That being of similar masonry to the town- 
walls, may well be of Etruscan construction. ’This may be as 
late as the Homan domination in Etruria, yet is in the Etruscan 
style, and the work probably of Etruscan architects, like other 
public works in Home and her territories, raised in the earlier 
ages of the City, in consequence of the system she adopted of 
supplying her own deficiencies in the useful and ornamental arts 
by the superior skill of her neighbours. It must be remembered 
that this part of Etruria was not conquered before the fourth 


^ Tlie i?? of tiif'j, ii-suully soft, 

flakv or fii.iMt', 1-ut Loro of a peculiarly 
close, liaul eluiactei, as is .sliown by the 
reiuarkable '^!larpIle^^ of the rustications. 
Aiul it HiU'-t be "k'-ci veil that for ages the 
biitlge mu-'t iii\e!>eeu iuipas'.able to beaf^t', 
for the .“^aiae eaitliquake that split the art li 
caubO'l the outer put '-t it uii one sule to 
fall; this, however, liaMiig been repaired 


iluiing the miii'lle ages, as the niarsonry at- 
te-st'., all turtiier neee>sity of following tlie 
foot-woru tra'-k was obviated, yet the bridge 
was still hcarcely practicable for beasts. It 
U eviileut that tlio holb'W pathway lia-^ been 
wi»rii \\ holly by human feet, and prior to 
the repaus ot the bridge in the mkbbe 
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<-eiitury of Iiome ; yet the Ktrubcaiis mutt preYiou^ly huve had 
hi'idges ovei' these streams ; and that they could raise perit ct 
arches in mucli earlier times the Cloaca Maxima remains to 
attest. These bridges have an air of greater antiipiity than the 
two at Veii, which have been accounted Ktruscan. It is probable 
that they were both on the line of the Via Clodiii, wliich passed 
tiirougli IJlera on its wav to Tuscania. 

The Count declared that the bridge was an enigma, as iu)ue 
ci)uld jierceive by what road it had anciently communicated with 
the town — the cleft by which we had descended not being deemed 
<if sullicieiit antii[uity. Tut ti^ me it was plain as the clitic that 
rose around me, that tiiis very cleft had formed the ancient 
aiiproach to Tieda from this side; for I had observed, almost 
throughout its length, traces of the water-channels recessed at 
the foot of its rocky walls, just above the original level of the road; 
raid it was no less clear that the deep and narrow furrow along 
which we had steered with so much difficulty, had been worn by 
the feet of beasts through many ages, as from the narrowness of 
the road they had been constrained always to keep in the middle. 

The scenery ill the hollow is very fine. Just beyond the bridge 
the glen again forks and the clift’s rise to a vast height. I do not 
recollect a site in the volcanic district of litruria, save Sorano in 
Tuscany, where the chasms are more profound, and the sceneiy 
more pictnresqne, than around Bieda. 

Close to the bridge is a large cave, the clift' above which was 
pitted with bullet marks, which were thus explained by the 
C<iunt; — “Every tenant of mine on returning home from the 
wild-hoar chase, if successful, discharges his piece against this 
rock, and I, or iiiy steward, answer the summons by ajipearing on 
the top of the clilf and claiming the hoar'.s thigh as my riglit.” 

Between these ancient bridges, and just below the town, is a 
modern bridge, overhung by a ruined tower of the middle ages, 
and in the opposite steep is another artificial cleft in the ruck — 
another Etruscan roadway. From this heiglit the whole face of 
the slope below Bieda is seen honeycombed with caves, originally 
sejmlchres, extending in terraces and' scattered groni's down to 
the hanks of the stream. It is a very warren of tombs, used by 
the Biedani as hog-sties, cattle-stalls, or wine-cellars. d’he 
application to the former purposes is a profimation, hut of the 
latter change who shall complain ? — 

“ Better to hold the sparkling- grape 
Than nurse the earth-worm’s slimy brood.” 
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At the top of the ascent 3ve were in an undulating plain, ap^ia- 
rently an unbroken level, rvith the village of Bieda in the iiddst. 
The Count jiointed out the extent of his domain, which 3vas far 
too large for the limited number of Ids tenantiy. At the close of 
cx'ery year he assembles his vassals, as they may be called, and 
ha3'ing determined 3vhat 2>art of his estate is to he cultivated, 
and having jiartitioned it into lots, he makes them draw for 
the several portions. He takes a share of the produce in lieu of 
rent. 

On our return to the village 3ve visited the church, in front of 
which stood a Roman sarcopliagus with a good bas-relief, found 
in the neighhourhood. e 3vere not a little surprised to see in 
this secluded place a genuine altar-piece of Annibale Caracci — 
the Scourging of Christ. At the Count’s mansion we formd a 
.sumptuous repast spread for us, and refusing his pres.sing invita- 
tion to stay the night, we groped our way in the dark to \'etralla 
— thus closing our first day at Bieda, and one of the most agree- 
able of our Etruscan travel. 

Bieda is a site which deserves much more attention than it has 
yet received from auti(piaries. In no Etruscan necropolis are 
the tombs hollowed in the face of cliffs more numerous. The 
glens on every side of the town abound in them, and the}' face 
every point of the compass, though here, as elsewhere, few have a 
northern or eastern aspect. On this account, the cliffs on the 
tvestern side of the town, even under the very trails, are honey- 
combed with tombs, while scarcely one is to he seen on the 
opposite side of the glen, or in the cliff's beneath tlie town on the 
east. For variety of character the tombs of Bieda are ^larti- 
cularly interesting. At C'astel d’.Vsso there is much monotony ; 
even at Xorchia, with a few striking exceptions, one prevailing 
fashion is maintained throughout. But ]3ieda, evithout any 
marked peculiarities of its own, seems to unite those of many 
other lucnqwh's. Here 3ve ffnd tombs with architectural facades, 
like those of Castel d'Asso and Xorchia, hut in general differently 
moulded, and in a simpler and severer style. Here are man}-, 
as at Civita Castellana and Sutri, having a mere doorwav, without 
any inscription or external decoration. Here are the body- 
niches of the same two cemeteries — the columhariuni-tomhs of 
Toscanella and Bolsena, and even something like the curious 
cliff'-columbarium of Yeii — the house-like tombs of Sovana ; and 
certain rock-he3vn isolated monuments, square or conical, of a 
character rarely seen elsewhere. In one instance is a bench cut 
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out of tlie rock in front of si tomb — a prsieticsil “ Sixte Yudvr ! ” 
whicli I have observed also on other sites. 

In cornices there is a gresit variety at Ilieda. One struck 

me as very [peculiar; it had no 
rounded mouldings, but three 
distinct fdscice, retreating one 
above the other, and though not 
ornamental, its sim[)licity and 
massiveness made it very impos- 
ing. See the ivoodcut, tig. 8. 
The moulded door, which fre- 
quently occurs on the facades, is. 
in no instance like those of t 'astel 
d’Asso and Norchia, but inva- 
riably as in the woodcut below. 
In most instances this is a 
mere moulding, or pseudo-door : 
in others, a real one ; in others 
again it forms a framework to a 
small niche, uhich must have 
contained an urn or vase, j)ro- 
bably with the ashes of the 
deceased. 

These door-mouldings are veiy common in Etruria. On some 
sites, Cervetri, Toscanella, Yulci, and Ohiusi, for instance, they 

r are found, not on the face of cliffs as here, but 

at the entrances to sepulchres, many feet belov 
the surface ; and sometimes within the tombs 
themselves. Tliey are also often found on 
cinerary urns, of house or temple shape. The 
form is truly Doric, particularly as it is seen at 
Bieda ; it is found also in archaic monuments 
of the Doric colonies in Italy and Sicily.'* 
Y'hether it be the reju’esentation of the ordinary door, or a mere 
sejmlchral ornament, with or without a symbolical meaning, has 
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MUVLPI.VCS UP luMES AT BIEDA. 


ilOULDED Dt.uR AT 
BIEDA. 


At Cef.ilu, tlie anhient Ceitlial'etliuni, 
in Sicily, Yliere it i'l found in coiniuetiou 
with Cyclopean ina-sonry, — and at Cano&a, 
the ancient Caniifsium, in Apulia, in a 
tomb of four chainlier'i in every res5i>ect 
extremely like the Etru&can, di&f'overed in 
l!528. Tlie architrave, however, is by no 
mean's so hea^y in tliis as in the Etruacan 


tombs, but more like the Doric. This tomb 
is remarkable for Iuvin,:4 two fabe window." 
painted on one wall — one on each side a 
doorway. Ann. ItdI. 1832, })]). 2s5 — b, 
and M(»u. Ined. IiDt. I. tav. XLIII. Ileal 
windows so situated are not uncommon in 
Etruscan tomlis, and occur iiiov,t freipiontly 
at Oervetri, Iheda, and (JhiiDi. 
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been (questioned. I have no doubt of the former, nut only 
because it is found on urns and tombs ■which are evident reqn'e- 
sentations of houses, but on account of the high jirobability that 
these ro-svs and streets of seqjulchres were designed to imitate 
the buildings in the city oqiqiosite. 



C'JXIi.AL Ii.'MIl, HKH.N I.\ TKC I!00:.. 


Among the seqmlchral varieties of Eieda, two claim qiarticular 
notice. One of these, which lies in the glen to the east of the 
town, is a cone of rock, hewn into steqis, or a series of circular 
bases, taqiering uqiwards. Of these, four only now remain, and 
the cone is truncated, but whether this were its original form, it 
is not easy to say. Like the conical tombs of A'ulci and 
Tarcquinii, it was qu'obably surmounted by a sqdiinx, lion, qiine- 
cone, or some other funereal emblem, or by a cijqxin, or statue. 
The rock around it is cut into a trench and ramiiart. AVithin the 
cone is the seqiulchre, which is double-chambered, entered by a 
level qiassage — not lying beneath the surface as in the conical 
tombs of Tanquinii. There is a nionunient at Vulci very similar 
to this rock-hewn tumulus of Bieda. 

The other tomb to which I have referred retains some traces 
of C(dour on its walls — the only instance of this among the multi- 
tudinous sequilchres of Bieda now oqien. It is also remarkable for 
being suqiqiorted in its centre by a column, with base, caqutal, and 
abacus, of simqde character. AVhatever figures may have been 
q-iainted on its -si alls, are now obliterated ; but ribbons of various 
hues, and the Greek wuve-ornanient, can be distinguished 
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through the soot from the shejiherd’s tires, which thickly coats 
the walls. 

The tombs of Biecla present no great variety in their interiors. 
They are usually surrounded by benches of rock, about two feet 
and a half from the ground ; sometimes merely fur the sujiport ot 
sarcojdiagi, but more frerpiently hollowed out for the reception ot 
bodies. The fronts of these benches are adorned with pilasters, 
■often in imitation of the legs of a banqueting-couch, which the 
bench itself is designed to resemble. The niches hollowed in the 
clitfs are usually for entire bodies, whence it may be inferred that 
the custom of burning the dead was not jirevalent on this site. 
Uouble-chambered tombs are by no means rare, though I sa^v no 
instance of one with more than two chambers. 

In one of our excursions to Bieda, we varied the route by pass- 
ing through ksan Giovanni di Bieda, a wretched village two or 
three miles from the former place, in the midst of pai'k-like 
scenery, but with no antiquities in its neighbourhood." 

Bieda, it has been said, was on the Via Clodia, or Claudia. 
This Way parted from the Cassian a few miles from Borne, ran 
hy Ad Cnreias, or Galera, to Sahate on the Lacus Sahatinus, and 
through Forum Clodii, Blera, and Tuscania to Cosa, where it fell 
into the Aurehan.'‘‘ 

“ Gell IiB'? stated that there arc tombs at Vetralla and Viterbo,” whereas it i.s three 
this spot "Nuth genuine Etruscan mouldings, miles on the otiier side of Vetralla. 

Iiut it is evident tliat lie liad never visited Seep. Ol. 

it, .'since he iilaee.s it ‘‘(m the real I'Ctween 
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^vecnon Argulico dilectum littub HalebO 
Al>ium. SiL. Ii’ALicus. 

The i»lacc of toml'>. 

Where lay the mighty hones of ancient men, 
OM kniuht", am] «.ver tlioia tiic sea-wiml King, 
Slaill, chill, '.vitli llakc" of f')am — Tknnyson. 


IXw roads in Italy art- now more frequented than the coast- 
line of railway between Junne and Ihsa, and none in point of 
scenery are more uninteresting. Yet along this coast lie some of 
the principal cities of Etruria — cities of the most hoary antiquity, 
I'oremost of old in power and in wealth, in arts and in arms, 
ns well as in the intimate association of their histoiy -with tliat 
of Home, and still prominent in interest f(.>r the wonders they 
have yet to display in their local monuments. So far as intrinsic 
beauty is concerned, it would be difficult to find in Italy a tract 
less inviting, more bleak, dreary, and desolate, than that which 
lies between Civita C'ecchia and Home, and to the traveller on 
tlrst making an acquaintance with that land of fumed fertility 
and beauty, as many used to do, and some still do, at that port, 
nothing can be more disa]q)ointing. He who approaches the 
Eternal City for the first time from this side has his wlnde soul 
absorbed in recolleetions of her ancient glories, or in conceptions 
of her modern magnificence. He heeds not the objects on the 
road, as he skirts the desert shore, or the more desolate undula- 
tions of the Campagna, save when here ami there a ruined bridge 
or crumbling tower serves ti; rivet his attention more fixedly on 
the past. A thousand togaed phantoms rise before his eyes ; 
or the dome of St. I’eter’s swells in his perspective, and the 
treasured gk)ries of the Vatican and the Capitol are revealed to 
his imagination. Yet when lie has attained the desire of his 
eyes, and can look from the Inqicrial City to objects around her. 
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lie will find along this desert, arid shore, or among the wooded 
hills inland, sites where he may linger many a delightful hour 
in contemplation of “the wrecks of days dej'arted.” 

Most of these sites are now easih' reached In’ the train which 
leaves Home three times a day. It was not so when I first knew 
this coast some thirty and odd years ago, when, if the diligence 
chanced to he full, it was often impossible to find any conveyance, 
not even a donkey as a wontiire, between one point and another. 
To such straits have I been put, that I have a lively recollection 
of entering Eome one fine morning on a fish-cart, after a night '.s 
journey from Palo, spread-eagled some fifteen feet above the 
road, on a pile offish-baskets. 

An hour’s run from Pome by the railway brings you to Mac- 
carese (twenty-one miles), on the river .Vrrone. At the mouth 
of tlie same river stands the Torre di Maccarese, snppo.sed to 
mark the site of the Etruscan town of Fregenre or Fregellte,^ — 
and its position on a low swampy shore, and in the vicinity of a 
noxious marsh or fen, called Stagno di Maccarese, answers to 
the picture of Silius Italicus — oPscsw aaiqw squalente Frci/dhc.' 
In very early times it may have been of importance ; for Tar- 
quinins Priscus invited Tmdanus, an artist of this place, to 
Rome, to make the terra-cotta statue of Jupiter, for his new 
temple on the Capitol.® "We hear no more of it, however, till it 
was colonized by the Romans in 509 (n.c. 245);* and in 563 
(n.o. 191), with tlie other maritime colonies of this coast, it 
was comiielled to assist in fitting out a fleet against Antioehus 
the Great.'’ It was in existence at the commencement of the 
Empire,'' hut after that we lose sight of it ; and now, so far as 1 


^ Cluver, II. 11 . 409. Dint, ili 

Roma, II. p. 2^1. The ^laritime Itineiary 
places it ]>et\veen Portus Aiiguhti anti 
ALsiiini, nine mile's from each. 

2 8il. Ital. VIII. 477. 

^ ITIny, mLo records tliis fact (XXXV. 
4.‘>), calN the jdice Fre^ellie ; but that he 
refers to the toivn of Etruria, and not to 
Fregelhe of the Vulsci, is manifest from the 
conte.xt, as 44 ell as from a coinpari.son 4\Ttli 
Liv. I. ; and is eontirnied by the ex- 
tended reii044 11 of tlie Etruscans in the fictile 
art. ^bjreo4-cr, Silius Italicus calls the 
Etru-icaii tovMi FiTt^a-lhe, ami Pliny (III. 9) 
the Latin to4vri, Fiegime, so that the names 
.seem to ha4'e been used indifferently. Yet 
Muller (Fitni^k. IV. 3, 2) takes the town 
wheiP.o Turianus came for the Frc^ella* of 


the Volsci, on the “Tuimd that the fii.tile 
ait was eaily jiracth ed in that land, as 
luo4'ed by the celebrated bas-relief', found 
at Velletri ; but, to reconcile this vie4V 44 itli 
the re.st of Pliny’s statement, he suppu-es 
this Volscian to ha4-e studied alt lu the 
Fitrnscan scliool. Ail this seems to me 
unnecessary, and the simplest and nur-t 
mtional interpietathm is to Mippose that 
Pliny refciicd to the I’l’t^enm ot Ktiuiia. 

Veil. Pateic. I. 14 ; cf. Epitome cf 
Livy, XIX. 

“ Liv. XXXVI. 3. 

** Pliny (Ilf. S) classes it ainnni.j the 
maritime colonics of Etruiia. 8tra!o{V. 
I>. 225) aEo cites it as a small town ou 
this coa.^'t, and calls it Fic^^enia. 
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can learn, tlievo are no local remains visible to mark the Etruscan 
character of the site. 

The next station is Palidoro, twenty-six miles and a half from 
Home, marked hr a church and two large farm-houses. *^t a 
spot not far frmn this, called Selva la llocca, the Duchess of 
Sernioneta, in 1839 and 1840, excavated some tumuli, and hmud 
vases of the most beautiful Greek style, some resembling those 
of Sicily and .Vthens ; besides pottery of more ancient character ; 
togetlier with articles in gold, bronze, amber, smalt, glass, and 
alabaster." 

A mile or two beyond, at a spot called Statua, are some ruins, 
su 2 p)osed to mark the site of Ad Turres, a station on the Via. 
Aurelia.® 

Palo station is torty-nine kilometres, or thirty miles from 
Home by railway, though some miles les.s by the <>ld high road. 

Palo is well known to travellers as the half-way house between 
Home and Civita Yeccliia ; but few bear in mind tliat the post- 
house, the ruined fortre-'S, and the few iishers' huts on the beach, 
represent the Alsium of antiquity — one of the most venerable 
towns of Italy, foundcil or t)ecupied by the Pelasgi, ages before 
the arrival of the Etruscans on these shores.'' 

It is strange that no record is preserved of Alsium iluring tlie 
Etruscan iieriod ; but this nmy be owing to its de 2 )endence on 
Ciere, with whose history and fortunes its own were lU'obably 
identical. That it was occupied by the .Etruscans we learn from 
history, continued by recent researclies. The earliest notice of 
it by Homan writers is its receiving a colony in the year dU7.^ 
At 11(1 time does it seem to have been of much importance ; the 
highest condition it attained, so far as we can learn, being that of 


^ Alii.'kcii. liull. IiiU. ]>. S4 ; t.sla, 

Ici!; tlvTi, \> ->*7 , -Miuali, 

Ined. p -374. 

^ Mentioned i'l tlio Itiiicravv of Anto- 
iiinip', at* -’-S ]iii!<--'4 lunji Kmiu** IIcio it 
i'- tli.it <.'Gnnii (All iLiit Italy, i. ji. ::iuS) 
i( e-s AKun.i. 

Dion. lid. I. ]'. 1'*. Italit 

iVlII. 47 'g D.if]-'- it', 'TigiM to tlio Aiud\e 
:?"ii of At nnoujia-n, iiom ^\llum 
liO su]']^'080'> it to Imvc 'leiivril its n.iiiie. 
it', roLi''Tia oiiTin I’OiiiT adin.ttcd, it stvms 
ju>t a.'' IilG.-]y t'l Lave d-.iivcdit" name fmm 
a\s — tlie bsa ; or ficiu aAuos — ii giove, as 
Del-hard oynno" (Ann. Iii't. 1S31, p. 2 o5k 
in reference ti the don^e v-om.I-, on the 


oa-'t F'li" Imtli he and ^^e^kei are of 

• •pillion tiiat the I’eiii'Ti' ti.ngiie, tlnaiTli 

• litleiniT tiojii the (4ieek. hoie >’':he:ent 
anal >Ty tu it, tu euahle ii' t'' track hy that 
iiie.iU" tlie oii'Tin i.f tlie naine-s ol leitaiii 
an. i-.Tit hi' alitie". 

^ A ell. Daieic. I. 14. A,s a luautime 

«'il.ili\ it Wi's 4 "UipeUed t'l tlU'lii'sh it-s ijUet.l 
of tioops in the Near a i7 in. a. 2 g 7), 
v>heu ill the Setoiid I’lniie Vvhii italv vas 
threateiie.l with a '■e>.oiid inva>ion of Car- 
tiia'.^nHian' under lla.'drnhal. lav. XXVII. 

riiny (III. S) and I’toleiny i(,Teui'. 
p CS, ed. Deit. 1 oortify to iU exiiteuee as 
a eohiny in their day-s. 
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a small tcwu.' This may have been ou'inp; tu its unhealthy 
position, oil a low swampy coa-it. Yet it was much tVerpieiited 
by the wealthy Ilomaii-',; ’ ami even the Emperor Antoninus chose 
it as his retreat, ami had an Imperial villa on this shore. ‘ 

Havev.T im bel ^Lriar<lin s >pra unn riva, 

Che colli intoruo e tutc j '1 marc ac ipriv'a. 

At the beoiuuinn of the I’lftli <-eutiiry Alsium. like the neiyh- 
bourinp; Pyrpi, was no lonuer a town, but mc'rely the site of a 
laroe villa we have m'l subsei|uent record of it, and it was pro- 
bably dc'-troyed by the Ooths or Saracens, who devastated thi> 
coast ill the middle ages. 

Not a vestige of the IVdasgie or Etruscan tiiwn is now visible : 
but there are extensive sub.structions of Homau times along the 
beacdi. The fort, also, which was built in the fifteenth century, 
has some ancient materials in its walls. About a mile to the 
east arc some very c.xtensive ruins on the shore, aiiparently of 
one of the Ifoinan villas. 

Alsium, though its site had been pretty clearly indicated by 
the notices of the ancients,® had been well-nigh forgotten, when 
some years since the enterprise of a lady revived interest in the 
spot. 

About a mile and a half inland from Palo, close to the deserted 
post-house of i\Iouteroui, are four or five large tumuli, standing 
in the open plain. They bear every appearance of being natural 


- Kiitil I. '22i. Strati) (U. ]). eo;,) a'.,-, 
speakrs uf it u.s ;i mere ttoAixpiop. Yet tlie 
fact 01 giving its name to a lake — now L:ig(» 
Martignano — full l20 miles distant, .seem-5 
to imply an extensive i'f/tr, and no siiuill 
importance. For the Laciis A]s^etinn^, see 
Frontinus, tie A'[iueduct. If. p. -iS. Chuer 
(IL p. 5'241 errs in taking the Lago Strac- 
ciacajipa to lie the Laeu.s Alsieiiniis. 

Pumpey had a villa heie. Cicero, pro 
Milnne, XX. ^I. ^miliiis Porcina also 
ljuiit one on so magiiiricent a scale, that he 
was accused of it as a ciime, and hea\ily 
fined hy the llniiuin people. Vul. ^hix. 
VIII. 1, Jjanm. 7. And the mother-indaw 
of the younger Pliny liatl als«> a vill.i at 
Alsium, Yliich had previously belonged to 
Rutus Verginius, ■saIio took .sn«di delight in 
it, that he called it ‘‘the nertling-pl.ice of 
Lis ohl age.” — seiicctuti.^ sute nitlulnm — 
ami was biirietl on the spot. Plin. Epist. 
VI. 10 ; cf. IX. 10. An inscription, found 


at Ceri, menth>ns a villa at Alaiiiiu. Vis- 
conti, ^loii. Ant. di Ceri, j). 12. 

^ Fionto, de Feriis AKienaibii.'^i. Clrutor 
fp. 271, o) givc.s a dedicatuiy inscnjgn'n 
to Marcus Auieliii'i, l»y the Jjeciirh-nes of 
the Colony or Al.saim, wIiiLli was found at 
Palo. Cf. Cl liver, II. ih -lb 7. 

- Kutil. r. 224— 

X'unc vilLe giande.'i, oppida parva priu?>. 

:^tmbo {V. i)}>. 225, 22'J) places it on 
this coast Itetween Pyrgi ami Fiegenax And 
so also the M.iritirne Itinerary mark', it a^ 
miles tiom tlie latter, and 12 from the 
former town. The Pentingerian Table i" 
in eiior in calling it lo mile^ fiom Pyrgi, 
for 12 is the true distance. These discre- 
pancies are of little impoitanoe ; the geneial 
povitii.n uf a place being tliii', indicated, 
the jneciac .site can lie deterujined l y e.xtaht 
remain's. 
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hillocks — liui»'e masses of tufo risiiii? above the surrounclinq' level. 
Hence tlieir npiiellatioii of “ Cuili Tufiiiiiii.” Yet tlieir 

isolation and similaritv to the seinilchral mounds of Cervetri. 
induced the Huchess of Sennoiieta, in whose land they la\', to 
pi'olje their recesses. This was in 1838. One of the most 
regular in form, whiedi was about forty feet high, was found to 
be girt by a low basement wall of tufo masonry, which formed a 
perpihery of nearly eight hundred feet. This wall had two but- 
tresNcs on the north, sundry drains on the south, and on the 
west a hole containing a small stone cylinder. Though the 
sepulchral character of the tumulus was thus clearly indicated, 
the entrance to the tomb was long' sought in rain ; at length, 
some forty or fifty feet up the slope, a passage 'was found 
cut in the rock, and leading to the tomb ; and it was remarked 
that the mouth of the passage was pointed at hy the cylinder in 
the haseinent-wall. The tomb closely resembled the (rrotta 
llegulini-ffalassi of Cervetri ; for it was a long passage, walled 
with regular masonry, the courses converging till they fornnnl a 
rude Gothic-like arch, which terminated in a similar scptare 
channel or groove ; and tlie high aiitiipiity indicated by its con- 
struction was likewise confirmed hy the character of its furniture. 
Xo i)ainted vases of Greek form or design; nothing that betrayed 
the intiiieuce of Hellenic art ; all was here closely allied to the 
Egyptian.^ 

Xo other tomb was discovered in this mound, hut a well or 
.shaft ill the floor, twenty feet deep, opened into a horizontal 
passage, about a hundred feet long; and liere were tliree other 
shafts, jn-obably sunk to other sepulchral diambers on a still 
lower level. This system of shafts and galleries reminds us of 
the Pyramids, and is in harmony witli the Egyptian character of 
the contents of this tomb. 

At the foot of this mound, sunk beneatli the surface of tlie 
plain, was discovered a douhle-chainhered seiuilclire, of inure 
ordinary Etruscan character, and its contents slowed only tliat 
general rcseinhlunco to the Egyptian which hes 2 )eaks a high 
aiiticpiity.’ 

Taide iiottL'iy (if iiluJc CMitli, -nitli Thcr (-'Hi-i-tijil nf i.idtcry, and irrr^i- 

liy'iiies bciMti liul tli'jrc.u ; liat va-cu i.f rc/ni in tlw Oikiital Kiuim- ui .-tvle, 

.smalt, oi'iianitmtcd with kitns-flontis, some with faiir winaN fui'niiiia tliu fut-t of 

puiL'Iy Ecyiitiau in ch u'a(.tor, and ostii. h- vm-ios. Tlio di.'-niptMU of thoso toinlis I 

liaiuted, ou in the Isis-tonilj of Vuk-i, have taken from Ahe.eu, liiill. Inst. ISSh, 

1 e.ids of om.dt ,ind .uul er, and golHiu/ii/uf jip. SI — '4; lsl],;i. :j:i ; and al.-o from 

with dichaic lelieib. his Jlitteditalieii, pp. did, Vlil, 272, 274. 
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These tmiihs, from tlieir position, must liave Lelonn-ed to the 
necrojiolis of Alsliun ; and thus, while one hears out Diony.sius’ 
r,tatement of the existence of an Fdruscan pojmlation on this 
site, the other confirms his testiniony as to its prior occupation 
hy a more ancient race. 

Were excavations cmitiniied liere, other tombs would doubtless 
he discovered. But since the Duchess’s death, little has been 
done on this coast. 

It is scarcely worth while to visit the tumuli of INlonteroni, for 
the chambers are now re-(dosed with earth ; even the basement- 
wall is re-covered or destroyed, and not a trace remains to attest 
their sepulchral character. 

In spite of its venerable anti(|uitv, Palo is a most dreary place. 
Without extant remains of interest, or charms of scenery, it can 
offer no inducement to the traveller to halt one hour, save that 
he will here find the best accommodation in the neighbourhood 
of Cervetri; and should he propose to take more tlian a passing 
glance at that site, he inaj' well admit the claims of Palo to he 
his head-quarters. The fare is not such as the [dace once 
afforded — no “fatted oysters, savoury apples, pastry, confec- 
tionery, and generous wines, in transparent faultless goblets,” 
dainties fit to set before a king — coin-iciuin n'rjiutu'’ — hut, for a 
wayside hostelry, the post-house is not to he despised. Yet the 
[ilace itself is desolate enough. Beyond a copse on either side 


See Caniiiii's ntiTiiia i L. 120 

undtiiv. XL.» ITT i-UaiN au'.l of 
ti.mlifi. who ti'kp' Jiis notices noin 

tiie iMi'CiY of tin. late i)i’'.liC'‘S, ;iivesa Munc- 
wliat 'llrterent devi nptiuii ox tbe«e torulis. 
He aoove tlie Idi'enieiit-wall of tite 
tuinalns the tuio y.is out into -> 10 ] to tlie 
t>f IS Icet, and then levelled ; and 
on tln^ YT'i lai-'od a laound of e.irth to the 
livight of '27 feet luuie. in the lower or 
•natural of tlic nioiind wa^ di^eoverHl a 
•'I'puleltie OL fi'iir .■haniheis. one of tlie-in eir- 
.uhir, all vitli ria.k-liewii hci]< lies, and with 
'hronze nails in thi- will.';. Thc'e, from liis 
■.le-''‘Uptioii of tlieii •.outcJit", aic the lejLst 
Ancient of the tomh-s nientioned in the text. 
'The }>a'Sa;lo-toiiih lie re|iiC''erit.'% as 45 feet 
long, Miiik in the Kiino levelled pait of the 
inoimd, though lined with masonry, regu- 
laily s(iuaved aiidsnu>othe<l. Upiai it 02 'ened, 
hy a door <if the u.sual EtiU'^ean form, 
another narrow pa'isage, similarly lined hut 
half the length, with a roek-hewn hench. 


a’ul numerous hron;!e hails in the wall. 
IIcT-e were found some article.- of gold, anil 
jeweileiy, fuiguicnt^ of Egy]-tian va^c<, and 
odoroim .md a .•'tone in the furni of 

an axe-head, Mipposed to ho Egyiaian. 
Tiiere were no an iu.''cri 2 )tions in .m'v 

of tlic'^c tomils, Tlie nia-onry vt the jiassage 
he repro.-ents (^lon. Tned. tav. LVII.^ as 
4titf/s fintvliuifiiiii of tufo liluik-., lait nd- 
/.■> >doi/iijt(, oi in cour^ies uf unequal heights. 
The-e tcmihs were drained hv many ehaiinels 
cut in the i-uk, and hiMur hiiig in all direc- 
tions. Jiied. 2 »ji) Sri — o!"'. It must 

he the Ic— aneient of the^o tmahv in which 
i\lrs. IIamilt<'ii (iray, wlm vi.-ited them 
shortly after they were cqiene 1, •'UW a i*air 
of 2 >uuthers 2 iainte<l <-ver the dnnr nf the 
outer cliamhcr, and iwo with 

genii on tlieir hack-;, on the walls of the 
inner. .Seimichres of Etiuria, !>. 123, third 
edition. 

® Pronto, dc Periis AUienftihu«, ej^i.-st. III. 
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of the village, there i.s nothing to relieve the bare monotony of the 
level waste. It i.s hard to believe Alsiuin could ever have been 

the voluptuous sea-side retreat” it is described in the time of 
the Antonines.^ Now the traveller is ready to exclaim — 

“ Oh, the dreary, dreary moorland ! oh, the barren, barren shore ! ” 

A'et the lover of sea-side nature may find interest here, as well 
as in the sparkling hay of Naples. Though to me this is no 
(Ulectum littHs, as it was to Halesus, yet memory recalls not with- 
out jileasure the days I have spent at Palo. The calm delight 
of a sunny shore finds its reflex in the human breast. The broad 
ocean softly heaving beneath my window, ever murmured its 
bright joy; mirroring “the vault of blue Italian daj'.” A few 
feluccas, their weary sails flapping in the breeze, lay off shore, 
lazily rocking with the swell, wdiich broke languidly on the red 
ruins at my feet, or licked with foam the walls of tlie crumbling 
fortress. Away to the right, was the distant point of Santa 
iMarinella ; and to the left, the eye wandered along tlie level 
shore, to which the dunes of Holland were mountains, uncertain 
whether it were traversing sea or land, save when it rested here 
and there on a lonely tower on the coast ; or when it reached a 
building on the extreme horizon, so faint as now to seem but a 
summer-cloud, yet gleaming out whitely when the evening sun 
fell full on its flank. This was tlie fort of Fiumicino, at the 
mouth of the Tiber, the port of modern Rome. Such were the 
standing features of my jn’ospect ; wliicli was varied only by 
scenes of domestic life, at the doors of the huts opening seaward, 
or by herds of long-horned cattle, which came down to jnck their 
evening meal from the straw scattered over the beach. When 
the sun’s last glories had faded from the sky, then began the life 
and stir of Palo. The craft, which had lain in the offing all 
day, stood in after dark, and sent the produce of their nets to 
land. Then what bustle, what shouting, on board and ashore ! 
Red-capped, bare-legged fellows with baskets — my chubby host of 
Palo bargaining fur the haul — sky-blue diMiaiih ri, and cloaked 
(juiilnuncs, looking on — all common-iflace features enough, but 
assuming, from the glare of torches, a rich Pembrandtish effect, 

* Frdito, l.ic, (.it. "Were it not that tlie Tnllm reiut-Kiiipn.il whoa cludkiiged to 
7tuTlitir ^\as v. ritintf to an Enijieror, we mi^dit Kinter liy Ida- iv.b. Saturn. II. 

>MWpcct liiiii oi irony , but sovurei^ii-s, es- 4. Fruiito, Imwovfjr, (lUdlinc"^ Lis jiraisea 
pteialiy aie edge<l tools ; which of AKiimi by mentioning the /•at/ocfkjxtktdes. 
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to wliicli the dark masses of the vessels, magnified by the gloom,, 
formed an appropriate background. 


APPENDIX TO CHAPTER XX. 


The .ancient sites on tlii.s coast, between Pome .and Centum Celia', .ai’a 
thus given, -with their di.stancc.s, by the Itineraries : — 


Anto.vi.ve Itineraky. 
(r/a Aurelia.) 

Eonia 

Loriiim If. 1’. 

All Tun es 

Pyrgos 

C'astruiu Xovuiu 
Centura CelUs 


XI r. 

X. 

XII. 

VIII. 

V. 


Makixime Itikerary. 


Eoma 
In Portum 
Fregenas 
Alsiura 
Pyrgos 

Castrum Xovram 
Centum Celias 


ji.r. XV nil. 
VIIII. 

vnii. 

XII. 

vni. 

vni. 


I’ECTISGEKrAX TaBLE. 


( Via Aurelia.) 

Eotu.i 

Lorio M. P. XII. 


Bebiana — 

Alsium VI. 

Pyrgos X 

Punicum 

Castro Novo VIIII. 

Centum CelUs. IIIl. 


Another Mariime Itinerary. 
Portus August! 

Pyrgos JI.P. XXXVIII. 

Panapionem III. 

Castrum Novum VII. 

Centura Celias V. 
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LTUL'sOAX SARCOMX \(JCS OP TFRRA-COTTA, FHOM CEKVKTRr. 

CHAPTER XX r. 

CERVETEL-AariLA on C.ISRF.. 

— .saxo t‘un<Uta vetusto 
Crbi.s AgylliurF seHes ; ubi Lydia qaondtua 
(Jens, bello prieclara, jugis insedit EtruscL. — Virgil. 

Burie<l lie i.iy, where thousand.^ before 

For tlioiisands of years were iuiiuuied on the .'vhore. 

\Vliat of them is left to tell 

"Where they lie, and how they fell ? — Byrox. 

I’ROit the railway-station at Palo the truTeller will esjn' befoie 
him a small village with one prominent building sparkling in the 
sun, at the foot of the hills whieh rise to the north, dark w ith 
wood. This is Cervetri, the modern representative of the ancient 
city of Ciere. Should he come by train uith the intentiiin of 
visiting that site, he will probably be disa2)pointed in finding a 
conveyance. A cvrnere convej’s to Cervetri the mails droi^ped 
by the morning train from Home, but the haroccino seats only 
two, and a jilace is not always to be had. If the traveller then 
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do not care to have a walk of five miles over the downs, he 
should write the day beforehand to Giovanni Passeggieri of 
Cervetri, who will have a rettiim in readiness at the Palo station. 

The pedestrian or liorseman on his way to Cervetri, will leave 
the high road for a shorter path, just after crossing a streamlet, 
known hy the ominous name of La Sanguinara.^ If the traveller 
be in a vehicle, he must keep the high road as far as a second 
rivulet, the Vaccina, or Cow-stream, where a country-track turns 
to the right and crosses the downs to Cervetri. Insignificant as 
this turbid brook may apiiear, let him pause a moment on the 
bridge and bethink him that it has had the honour of being sung 
by Virgil. It is the Cicritis amnia of the *Lneid,” on whose 
banks Tarcho and his Etruscans pitched their camps, and ^Eneas 
received from his divine mother his god-wrought anus and the 
prophetic shield eloquent of the future glories of Rome, — 

clypei non enarrabile textum. 
lllio res Italas, Romanorumque triumpho?, 

Fecerat Ignipotens. 

The eye wanders up the shrub-fringed stream, over bare 
undulating downs, the arm Inta of ancient song, to the hills 
swelling into peaks and girt with a belt of olive and ilex. There 
frowned the dark grove of Silvanus, of dread antiijuitv, and there, on 
yonder red cliffs — the “ ancient heights ” of A’'irgil — sat the once 
opulent and powei-ful city of Agylla, the Caere of the Etruscans, 
now represented, in name and site alone, by the miserable village 
of Cervetri. All this is hallowed ground — relirfione irntrum late 
S icer — hallowed, not by the traditions of evanescent creeds, nor 
even hy the hoary antiquity of the site, so much as by the 

homage the heart ever pays to the undying creations of the 

lathers of song. The hillocks which rise here and there on the 
wide downs, are so many sepulchres of juinces and heroes of old, 
coeval, it may he, with those on the plains of Troy ; and if not, 
like them, the standing records of traditional events, at least the 
mysterious memorials of a xu'ior age, which led the poet to select 
tills spot as a fit scene for his verse. The large natural mound 
which rises close to the bridge may be tlie rdstts i‘i)lUa u hence 

^ Li\'y 1,) relates that, in the nov\' calletl the Bagtii del Sasso, four miles 

Tear .',37, '• the waters of CVre firmed Wf>t of Ccivetri. May not tlie al.uve tni- 

miny.cd with blood. Of. ^ al. yiax. 1. t,, dition Ikj piO'.erved in the naioe of this 
•K The A'[Ute Cicrete'^, heic meiitione'!, ^ 

ure ,^'eneral!y siipi-o.sed to he the same us - VIII. 597, Tliny fX. H. HI. 8) 
tlie (SepArd Kaiperard o£ .Strabo fV. p 22(11, calls it, “ CWretanus aiuiiii.” 
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iEneas gazed on the Etruscan camp.^ No -ft-arlike sights or 
sounds now disturb the rural quiet of the scene. Sword and 
spear are exchanged for crook and ploughshare ; and the oidy 
sound likeh- to cateli the ear is the lowing of cattle, the bajdng of 
shee])-dogs, or the cry of the pecorajo as he marches at the head 
of his hock, and calls them to follow him to their fold or to fresh 
pastures.^ Silvanus, “the god of fields and cattle,” has still 
dominion in the land.“ 

After two miles of the country-road the traveller passes t]>e 
chapel of Sta Maria de" Oanneti, and presently ascends betw'een 
the walls of Cervetri and the heights of the ancient city. 

Cervetri, the repi-esentative of Agylia, is a miserable village, 
with 800 or 400 iidiabitants, and is utterly void of interest. It 
is surrouutled by fortifications of the fourteentli and fifteenth 
centuries, and stands just without the line of the ancient walls, 
so that it is annexed to, rather than occupies, the site of the 
original city. The village, and the laud for some miles round it, 
are the property of Prince lluspoli, whose palace forms a con- 
spicuous object in the scene. This noble seldom makes excava- 
tions himself, but allows them to be carried on by his friends, 
who are of a more speculative or philarchaie turn of mind. It is 
to the enterprise of the Marchese Caiiqiana, of General Ga]as.si, 
of the arch-priest Regulini, and subsequently of Signor Ca 2 )ranesi, 
and of the brothers Boccanera, that we owe the nnmerorrs and 
remarkable objects of Etruscan antiquity that have been brought 
to light here of late years. 

The cicerone of whose services and keys the visitor who wottid 
see the tombs must avail him.self, is (iiovaimi l*assegieri, a 
tobacconist, to be found iji his shop in the little piazza. Mo.st 
travellers will find it sufficient to lionize the site in a dav'.s 
excursion from Palo, where there is a tolerable inn ; but those 
who would devote more than a hurried day to the antiquities of 
Care, and to avoid the transit to and from Palo, are willing to 
put u}) with village accommodation, will find a clean bed and 


•* Jiti. YJII. i;04. 

This scene, of t'liee}) fellowing theu* 
shei'lieid, attracted by his vcice, oiteii 
meets the eye ot the traveUer in the East ; 
ainl heaiitiful allu^inn U made to it in Huiy 
^Vrit iSt. John X., o, it xtq.). Oxen ami 
goats also in CorspM, ami even swine in 
Italy, of old, used to follow their herds- 
man at the sound of bi-i tiumi'et. PoUhius 


iXII. cd. Ca>auh.). wl.o 

iCLOids this fd' t, remarks that Bhih' thp 
swineherds of hrieece \\alked behind, tho,^e 
of Italy invariably pieteded their herds. 

•’ lliis region vas famed for its tattle in 
the <ilden tiiuP. Lycuphron ‘Caas. 12-ii, 
Siteaks “i the v;ilic}s or glens of Agylia, 
ahouuding in tioeks. 
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refreshment ill the house of the said Giovanni, although they must 
not exjiect the delicacies for which Caire was renowned of old.'' 

lleinote as are the days of the Etruscans, this city boasts a far 
prior antiquity. It was originallj' called Agylla, and is classed 
by Dionysius among the primitive towns of Central Italy, which 
were either built by the united Pelasgi and Aborigines, or taken 
bj' them from the Siculi, the earliest possessors of the land, ages 
before the foundation of the Etruscan state.’ That it was at 
least Pehisgic and of very remote antiquity there can be no 
doubt ; ** though we ma)' not be willing to admit that that occupa- 
tion of Italy can be referred with certainty to tlie third genera- 
tion before the Trojan war.'^ Traditions of ages so long prior to 
the historic period must be too clouded by fable, or too distorted 
bj- the medium of their transmission, to be received as stnctly 
authentic. In its earlj’ daj's Agylla seems to have maintained 
intercourse with Greece, which corroborates, if need be, the 
uniform tradition of its Pelasgic origin.^ 

It would appear that at its conquest by the Etruscans its name 


* Jlartial relislied the po'ncc of C\erc 
(XIII. 54), and compared her wines to 
those of Setia (XIII. 1'24). Columella ^de 
Re Rust. III. 3) testities to the abundance 
of her grapes. 

^ Dion. Hal. I. 16 ; cf. III. p. 
193. 

® Dionysius is confirmed iiy J^tral'O (V. 
pp. 220, 220, Pliny {III. 8), Sevvius (ad 
jRn. VIII. 479; X. 183), and SoHnus 
(Polyh. cap. VIII.), who all record the 
tradition tiiat Agylla ^\us founded by the 
Pelasgi. Servius states that they were Ie<l 
to select this site on account of a fountain ; 
not being able to find ^^ater elsewhere in 
the neighbourliood. Strabo says these 
Pelasgi were from Tliessaly (cf. Serv. ad 
Mil. 600). Virgil corroborates the 
tradition by referring the grove of .Silvanus 
on this site to the Pelasgi — 

?ilvano fama est veteres sacrasse Ptdasgos. 

Lycopliron ^Cass. Moo) calls Agylla, 
Ausoiiian. It is justly remarked by 
Lepj^ius (Ann. Inst, 1836, p. 202) that 
there are mf.re witnesses to the Pelasgic 
origin of Cfere, than of any other city of 
Etriuia. Mommsen (Hist. Rome, I.c. 10) 
asserts that Agylla is not a Pelasgic name, 
as generally sujiposed, but a word of purely 
Phtenician origin, signifying “round city,” 


for such a f 01 m the town inu.st have pre- 
sented when viewed from the coast. 

^ It is stated by Hellenicus of Lesbos, 
that the Siculi were e.xpelled fiom Italy at 
that period ; Philistosof Syiacuse gives the 
date as 80 years before the Trojan ^Va^ ; 
while Thucydides refers the expulsion to a 
period much subsequent to the fall of Tioy 
(up. OioD. Hal. I. j». iSj. 

^ That Agylla had a (ricek origin can- 
not be deduced fre.m the ciiTumstancc 
of its having dedicated treasuie to the 
Delidiian Apollo (Strabo, V. j). 22Ui, and 
of its consulting that oracle (Herod. I. 167;, 
for other peoj.le than the Creeks aie re- 
corded to have made similar dedicatioins 
and consultations. Cru-sus, king of 
Lydia, consulted the oracle of Delphi and 
other Creek oracles (Herod. I. 46 ; Pans. 
111. 10, S; X. 8, 7), and Tarquinius Su- 
perlais sent his two sons with gifts to con- 
sult the Delphic oracle. Liv. 1. 56. Tlie 
language of the city, however, in very 
early tiiae.s, if Strabo may be believcil, w'as 
Creek; or if we refuse credence to the 
tradition lie records, we niay, at least, 
receive it as evidence of the general belief 
in the <ireek oiigiu of the city, which gave 
rise to the legend. Servius (ad Hbn. VIII. 
597) derives the name from a keros epony- 
moSy Agella, 
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was changed into Ciere, but the reason of this alteration we know 
not, unless we choose to attach credit to the old legend, which 
tells us that when the Lydian or Etruscan colonists were about 
to attack the city, they hailed it and inquired its name ; whereon, 
a soldier from the ramparts, not understanding their motives 
nr language, replied with a salutation — xaipe — “hail!” which 
they receiving as a good omen, on the capture of the city applied 
to it as its name.- But this, like most of the etymologies of the 
ancients, savours strongly of, what Pliny terms, the jierversa 
suhtilitas of the grammarians. 

In the time of .Eneas, the city is represented hj- Virgil as 
under the sway of Mezentius, a cruel and impious tyrant, who 
was expelled by his subjects and fled to Turnus, king of the 
Eutuli ; while the liberated Agyllans joined the ranks of the 
Trojan prince.^ 

In very early times, Care is said to have cultivated the arts ; 
for Pliny asserts, that in his day paintings were here extant, 
which had been executed before the foundation of Eome ; and he 
cites them as examples of the rapid progress this art had made, 
seeing that it appeared not to have been practised in the days of 
Troy.^ Caere, even as early as the time of the first Tarquin, is 
represented as among the most flourishing and 2)023ulous cities of 
Etruria ; ^ and she was undoubtedly one of the Twelve of the 
Confedex'ation.*’ But what, above all, distinguished Caere was, 
that she alone, of all the cities of Etrm-ia, abstained from 
2 )iracy, from no inferiority of 2 )Ower or natural advantages, but 
solely from her sense of justice ; wherefore the Greeks greatly 
honoured her for her moral courage in resisting this tem 2 itation.^ 


- StraLo, loc. cit, Steph. Byzant. r. 
Agj'lla. Serviiis (ad JEii. VIII. 597) relates 
tlie bame story, but on the authority of 
Hyginns (de Urbibus Italicis) refers this 
blunder to the Komans. Miillei* (Etrusk. 
einl. "2, 7, n. 40) thinks the original Etms- 
oan name wab “Cisra.” Lepbius (die 
Tvrrhen. Pelasg. ]>, 28) regaids Ca;re as 
the original name, which came a second 
time into use ; and thinks it was Umbrian, 
iidt Etruscan, in conformity \'ith histheoiy 
(.f the Umbrian race and language being 
the foundation of the Etruscan. Canina 
(Cere Antica, p. 25), who is of the old or 
litoral school of historic interpretation, 
thinks that “the change of name, and the 
mingling of the Agyllans with the Etruscan 
invaders can be established in the first ten 


years after the fall of Troy;” vhile 
Aiebuhr, on the other hand (I. p. 127, of. 
2 >. 385), will not allow it to have been made 
even so early as the year of Romo 220 (b.c. 
534). 

^ Virg. .En. VII. 648 ; VIII. 481, et 
seq. ; of. Liv. I. 2. 

‘ riin. X. H. XXXV. 6. 

* Dion. Hal. HI. i>. 193. 

^ This may be learned from the passages 
of Dionysius and Strabo already cited, as 
well as from the prominent part tlie city 
took, in conjunction with Veii and Tarquinii, 
andtheindeijendent course she subsequently 
followed with regard to Rome. Livy (1. 
2) also represents Ca?re as a powerful and 
wealthy city of Etruria. 

' Strabo, V. p. 220, Jlommsen (loc. 
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The fu'st mention of this city in Eoman history is, that it 
maintained a war with Tarquinius Priscus.* It also joined Yeii 
and Tarquinii in the twenty years’ war with his successor, Servius 
Tullius, and at the re-establishment of peace, in consequence of 
the prominent part it had taken, it was punished by the Pioman 
monarch with the forfeiture of a portion of its territory.® 

At the same period, or about the year of Home 220 (534 B.C.). 
the Cierites joined their fleet witli that of Carthape on an expedi- 
tion against a colony of Phocfeans, who had seized on Alalia in 
Corsica, and after a severe comi)at, all the jirisoners taken by the 
allies were brought to Caere and there stoned to death. In con- 
sequence of this cold-blooded massacre, the city was punished 
with a plague ; men, herds, and Hocks — whatever animal passed 
near the spot where the bodies of the Phocaeans lay, became 
afflicted with distortion, mutilation, or lairalysis ; whereon the 
Cterites sent to Delphi to consult the oracle how they might 
atone for their crime, and were ordered to pei'form solemn 
expiatory rites, and to institute games of gymnastic exercises and 
horse-racing in honour of the slain ; which they continued to 
observe in the time of Herodotus.^ 

On the expulsion of Tarquinius Superbus from Home, he and 
his two sons took refuge in Ciere,' 2 ’i’obably on account of his 
family connections there ; but it is nut recorded that this city 
took jrart in Porsenua’s exiredition to re-instate the exiled irrince. 
Unlike Teii, Fidenre, h'alerii, and other cities in this jrart of 
Etnu'ia, Cnro, though but twenty-seven miles from Hume, seems 
to have been for ages on friendly terms v.Ith that cit}’.^ 'When, 
in the year 365, Home was attacked by the Gauls, Ca-re opened 
her gates and gave refuge to the Flamen Quirinalis, and ^'estal 
Virgins, and eventually restored them in safety to their home.^ 


cit.) thinks that Straho in tiiis 2 »af-&age >liLl 
not refer to piracy, Init meant that Ciere 
protected and encouraged foreign com- 
merce, by refraining from exactions, an«l 
that she thus became a sort of frec-iiuit, 
both for the Phoenicians and Greeks, to 
which fact she owed lier great wealth and 
importance in early times. 

3 Dion. Hal. III. p. 193. 

^ Dion. Hal. IV. p. 231 ; c£. Liv. I. 42. 

Herod. 1. 166, 167. 

" Liv, I, 60. Dionysius (IV. pp. 270, 
279) however, asserts that it was to Gabii 
he fled, where his son Sextus was King. 
Livy says it was Sextus alone who went to 


Gal.ii. 

This fraternity and intimate connection 
were piobabiy O’sving to the Pelasgic oiigiii 
of Care, and the conscfiuent vant of a 
comidetc symiiathy with the Etiuscaiis. 
Kiebuhr (I. p. 386) was even inclined to 
the oidniou that Pome was a mere colony 
of C;ere — an opinion which lie aftcr\\aid» 
modifled. Lepsius (Ann. Inst. 1^36, y. 
’203) thinks that the Pelasgic population 
of Ctcre was jireseiwed more or less i)ure to 
a late period. 

^ Liv. V. 40. Strabo, V. p, 220. Val. 
Max. I. i. 10. Cf. Plut. Camil. ; Flor. I. 
13- See also an inscription in the Vatican, 
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Nay, we are told that the Cherites attacked the retreating Gauls, 
laden with the spoil of lionie, routed them, and recovered all the 
booty they were bearing away. For these services the senate 
decreed that the Cierites should receive the hospitium inihlicum. 
or he admitted into the most intimate relations with the Roman 
l)eo 2 )le“ — in fact, they received the full juivileges of Roman 
citizens, save the suffrage.® The origin of our word ceremony — 
cceiimonia — has been ascribed to this event.' 

A year or two before the caidure of Rome by the Gauls, Ciere 
was engaged with another enemy, Dioiyysius of Syracuse, who, in 
3G2, attacked Pyrgi, and si)oiled its celebrated temjde of Eileithyia. 
As this was the jiort of there, the inhabitants of the hitter 
city rushed to the rescue, but, being probably unprepared for 
war, not expecting an attack, they were easily routed by the 
Sicilians.® 

Cieve, though closely allied to Rome, continued to maintain 
her indejiendence ; but it is i>robable that this was threatened, 
otherwise “the svm^iathy of blood” alone would hardly have 
induced her, in the year 401 (B.C. 353), to take up arms to 
assist Tarquinii against Rome, when she had for ages been 
hitimately associated with the Republic. She must have re- 
ceived some ^irovocation when she sent an army into the Roman 
territory, and laid it waste ui) to the mouth of the Tiber. Ere 
long, however, conscious of her unequal strength, she repented of 
this step, and besought iiardon and peace, reminding the Romans 
of the services she had rendered in their distress. The senate 
referred her ambassadors to the jieoxde, who, moved by their 
touching ajijieal and the remembrance of jiast services, rather 
than by the excuse then urged, listened to their ^n’ayer and 


given by Griuer, i'. 4b2 — 7, anil ^Miiratori, 

p. 172/4. 

^ Liv. V. 50. Strabo, loc. cit. 

^ comlition became proverl'ial, aiul 
what had originally been confeiTcl as an 
honour was Mib?>equently made signiticunt 
of disgrace ; for tnhulcc Caritts and cera 
Car'itis came to imply the comlition of 
Roman ritizeii.", vrho had been dei'ii\fd (»I 
the right of .suhiage. Hor. 1. ep. M. t>2, 
Aul. Gell. XYI. 13, 7. Strabo, loc. cit. 
Niebuhr (II. jtp. 60, 67) is of opinion, fiom 
the classiftcatidiiof Festus {r. ^Mnnl- pinim, 
that Citre was leaily degratletl fiom the 
highest rank of citizenship, in con^eiiuence 
of her conduct in the year 401; and thus 


he accounts for tlie I'lovoibi.j reterenco 
to the Cieiitan fiaiKiii.-'C as a disgiaceful 
condition. 

^ Yah !Max. loc. cit. Festiis, v. Cicri- 
monia. The et\moIi<“ics i>t the ain.ientnr 
are raiely tt» be trusted : but Nicdaihi (I. 
p. 386) thinks this derivatic n very plausible. 
The first .syllable uf the word may not liavo 
been originally (Jicii, but Ci eri (fur Cuii) 
monia — Coeraie being an eaily fonn of 
Curare {A. Gell. lY. 2) — which, at least, 
is ex2»ressive of theiueaning ; thet^\o dijih- 
thong>, it is well kimwii, vere sometimes 
interchangeable, 

® l)iod. Sic. XY. p. 337. Serv. ad ^n. 

X. 184. 
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granted them a truce for a hundred years.'* It is highly probable 
that the Cierites paid the penalty- of their error by the loss of 
their independence, for we have no record of any further conquest 
of them by the Eomans ; indeed, we next hear of Crnre us a 
Eoman dependency, providing corn and other provisions for the 
fleet of Scqiio, in the year 549,^ and otherwise assisting in the 
Second Punic War.“ 

At the commencement of the Empire this “ splendid and illus- 
trious city ” had sunk into utter insignificance, retaining mere 
vestiges of its past gi-eatness, being even surpassed in population 
by the Tliei’m® Caeretame — the hot baths in the neighbour- 
hood, which the Eomans frequented for health’s sake.® It 
revived, however, as appears from monuments and inscriptions 
found on the spot, and became a iminicijniiii).* Xor was it at 
any pei'iod wholly blotted from the map, but continued to exist, 
and with its ancient name, till, at the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, part of its inhabitants removed to a site about three 
miles off, on which they bestoived the same name, and the old 
town was distinguished by the title of Vetus, or Ctere Yetere, 
which has been corrupted into its present apjiellation of Cervetri, 
the new town still retaining the name of Ceri. This has misled 
antiquarians, Avho have sought the Etruscan city on the site 
which seemed more clearly to bear its name,'' but inscriiitions and 


Liv. VII. 19, 20. 

' Liv. XXVIII. 4,1. 

- Sil. Ital. VIII. 474. 

^ Stralo, y. p. 220. Now the Bagni 
■(lei Sa.^so, so called from a veinuikabic baie 
crag on the summit of tlie neiglihouring 
mountain. It lies about live miles west of 
t^’ervetri, and is visilde from the road )>e- 
t^een Palo and >Sta Severn. IMannert 
(Geog. i>. places the Aquie Cct-rctitna* 
at Ceii ; Canina (Etr. Marit. 1. }>. 163) at 
Caldane, five or six miles to the S. E. 
ot Cervetri, Cluver (II. j). 4‘.)3)coiifounds 
them with the A<puu Apollinares, cn the 
upper road from Rome to Tarquinii. AVest- 
jihal (Rom. Kamp, p. 160) makes a similar 
mistake. Rut Holstenius (Annot. .ad CIuv. 
p. 35) distinguishes between the two Aqua', 
placing one at Stigliano, the other at Ragni 
del Sasso. The true site of the Aqiue 
Apollinares has been fixed by M. Desjardins 
at Vicarello, on the Lago Bracciano. Ann. 
Inst. 1859, pp. o4— 60. 

* Festus V. Munieipium. Gruter, pp. 


215, 1 ; 4S5, 5; d. 285, 9. Cluver, If. 
jh 493. Bull. Inst., I64i', pp. 5 — 8. — 
<.’aniiia. In excavations made in 1840 on 
tlie site of the city, some beautiful marble 
statues of Tileriu.-^, Diu>us, (Termanicus, 
and Agiippina were discf^veiod, together 
with a. singular has-ielicf bearing the names 
and emblems of three Etiu.vcan cities, Tar- 
<|uiiiii, Vetuloriia. and Vnb i, whicJi monu- 
ments are now among the chief ornaments 
of the new Museum of the Laterau. In 
the season of 1S45-6, the Augustine monks 
of (Jervftii discovered many more statues 
and with altars, ba^'-ieliefs, beauti- 

ful cornice.'', and other architectural frag- 
ments of a theatie, coloured tilt''; and 
tmtiji.rie, and numeious fragments of Latin 
iuscriptioRs, with one in Etruscan, “Cn- 
siACH,” which is unique in having the 
letters cut in marble and inlaid on a darker 
stone. 

^ A Imll of Gregory IX., in 1236, dis- 
tinguishes between these two town.s, siieci- 
fying “plebes et cccle:^ias in Cere Novd,” 



Adapted Can 


1. Tomb with pilaster; 

2. Grotta della fc-odia. 

,, delle Cinque 

4. „ dell’ Alcuva. 


FLAX OF C.Er.E AND ITS XFX'KOPOLIS. 

5. Grott.a dei Tarqninj. ;>. GrotU degli Scudi e Sedie. 

t. del Sarcofagi. lu. KeguliiinGc ^*£i. 

Sedie 7. .. del Tnclimo. 11 . ,, Campamu 

S ,, (lei Kilievi. 
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otlier monuments found at Cervetri of late years, Iiave established 
its identity with Ciere beyond a doubt.® 

Of the ancient city but few' vestiges are extant ; yet the out- 
line of its walls i.s clearly defined, not so much by fragments, 
for there are few remaining, as by the character of the ground 
which the city occupied. This is a height or table-land, rising 
in steep clifl's above the plain of the coast, except on the northern 
side where it is united b}' a neck to the high land adjoining. 
'W'ithin the .space thus marked otf by nature, not a ruin of the 
ancient city now rises above ground. Tem[)les, towers, halls, 
[lalaces, theatres — have all gone to dust ; the very ruins of Ciere 
have perished, or are overheaped with soil ; and the peasant 
follows his [dough, the husbandman dresses his vines, and the 
shepherd tends his tiock, unconscious that he is treading over 
the streets aird buildings of a city among the most renowned of 
ancient times, and thirty times more extensive than the iniserahle 
village which has retained it.s name. 

Let not the traveller omit to visit the .site of Ciere under the 
imjiressiou that there is nothing to be seen. If of anti([uariau 
tastes, he will have the satisfaction of determining the extent, 
form, and position of the city, — he will [perceive that it was four 
or five miles in circuit, and thei'efore fully substantiated its 
claim to be ranked among the first of Etiairia, — that it was ol 
oblong form, — that it had eight gates, all distinctly traceable, .some 
aiiin'oached by roads sunk in the rock and lined with tombs, 
others retaining their Hanking -walls of ma.sonry, — he will see in 
the clifis around the city, the mouths of sewers abo\ e, and more 
frequently tombs of various forms below; and he will learn from 
the few fragments that remain, that the walls of C;ere were 
composed of rectangular blocks of tnfo, of similar size and arrange- 
ment to those in the walls of Veil and Tarquinii, and utterlv 
difierent from those of Pyrgi, which are supposed to have had a 
common origin.' 


and also, “in Cere Vetcre et finil»us ejus.” 
Kil)by, Dintovni tli Roma, 1. j). 355. 

Hull. Inst, 1840, pp. 5 — S ; 1846, 
p. Canina in his Cere Antita, iml»- 

lished in 1838, claims to have been tlio 
first to indicate the true site of this 
city. But (Irutcr (jip. 214 ; 652, 8) hu'l 
long before gi\en some inscriptions refer- 
riii;," to Ciere, -vvliich wei'e found at Cervetri. 

< Canina {Etruria JMarifc. tav. 45) illus- 
trates some fragments of the wall on the 


north of the city. Fuun lutioris may, iu 
f^eveml parts, be tnued along tlie blow of 
the cdilis, and ou the side opix'^ite tlie Baii- 
<iitaccia, for a considerable extent. iMany 
of the ancient blocks have been reiuuvcd of 
late years to con.stiuct wails m the iieigh- 
l»ouiliood, ami X \\as an indignant witness 
of this dcstiiietion, on one of i/iy visits to 
the .site. A’lbl.y (1. p. speaks of tiaccs 
of the more ancient or Pe]a^gle walls in 
large irregularly sf^uared blocks, along the 
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If he be an artist, or lover of the picturesque, taking no interest 
in the antiquities of the place, he will still find abundance of 
matter to delight his eye or employ his jiencil ; either on the site 
of the city itself, with its wide-swee2)ing xirospect of jilain and sea 
on the one hand, and of the dark many-iieaked hills on the other, 
or in the ravines around, where he will meet with combinations of 
rock and vrood, such as for form and colour are rarelj" surpassed. 
The cliffs of the city, here rising boldly at one spring from the 
sloiie, there broken away into many angular forms, with huge 
masses of rock scattered at their feet, are naturally of the liveliest 
red that tufo can assume, )’et are brightened still further by 
encrusting lichens into the warmest orange or amber, or are gilt 
with the most brilliant yellow — thrown out more prominently by 
an occasional somhering of grey — while the dark ilex, or oak, 
feathers and crests the whole, 

“ And overhead the wandering ivy and vine 
This waj' and that, in many a wild festoon, 

Run riot, garlanding the gnarled boughs 
tVith bunch and berry and flower.'’ 

The chief interest of Caere, however, lies in its tombs. Tliese 
are found on all sides of the city, but particularly on the high 
ground to the north, now called La Banditaccia. Let not the 
traveller conceive vain fears from a name of so ominous a sound, 
and which his imagination may lead him to suxipose was derived 


clifT^s on tlie east of the city, and still more 
(Intinct on the ’v\estern side. I could jier- 
ceive no such remains : all the fragments 
I observed being of an uniform chai'acter— ~ 
rectangular tufo masonry, of smaller blocks 
than usual, ainl very siinilar in size and 
arrangement to tlie fragments of -vvalling 
at Veii (p. 12), and Tartiuinii (p. 427), 
and to the ancient fortiheations on the 
height of S. Sllvestro near the Tiber, 
which I take to mark the site of Fescen- 
iiimn (p. 122). It is nevertheless po.ssdde 
that these walls arc of Pelasgie construction ; 
for, as the only iiiateiial on the spot is soft 
tufo, which has a rectangular cleavage, the 
Pelasglc founders of the city i.ouldnot avohl 
ii'^iug it e.Ycci'^t by fetching limestone, at a 
CHMt expense of lahuur, from tlie mountains 
iul’iul; and, using the tufo, they would 
nat irally hew it into forms most easily 
Worked and arianged, as they ilid in the 
Keguliai-hralassi tuinh, and other early 


sepulchres of Caere, whose contents autho- 
rise us to regard them as Pelasgic. The 
objection to assign such an origin to the 
remains of the city walls, lie.s not in the 
rectangularity of the blocks, but in their 
small Size ; seeing that all the ancient for- 
titications we ai'e be.st warranted in ascrib- 
ing to the PeUnsgi, are composc'l of enormous 
ma.'.se.s. Thou^di I acknowledge the influ- 
ence of the local materials on the style of 
masonry, I do not think it aimuint^ to a 
constructive necessity ; and though I iL'lieve 
the Pelasgi may have employed one st}le of 
masonry at Cosa, another at Cortona, and 
a third at Agylla, I cannot admit that they 
exercised no preference, or that any other 
people with the same materials would have 
arrived at the very })eculiar '^tyle whicli 
they seem always to have followed, where 
pr.icticable, ami which is generally called 
after their name. For further remaiks on 
this subject, see chap, L. 
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from the number of bandits infesting the spot.® The name is 
simph' indicative of the 211’oprietorslnp of the land, which once 
belonging to the conuine, or corjioration of Cervetri, was term 
handita — “set apart; ’’ or “forbidden” to the public, and, as it 
was uncultivated and broken ground, the termination deseriiitive of 
its ugliness was added — handitaccia . It retains the name, though 
it has passed into the hands of Pidiice Iluspoli. To reach it from 
Cervetri, you cross the narrow glen to the north. Here in 
the cliffs opposite is hollowed a range of seinilchres, all greatly 
injured within and without.''* 

This Banditaccia is a singular 2ff!tee — a Brobdignag warren, 
studded with mole-hills. It confirmed the iin2>i’ession I had re- 
ceived at Bieda and other sites, that the cemeteries of the Etrus- 
cans were often intentional re2)reseutations of their cities. Here 
were ranges of tombs hollowed in low chffs, rarely more than 
fifteen feet high, not 2>iied one on another as at Bieda, but on the 
same level, facing each other as in streets, and sometimes branching 
off laterally into smaller lanes or alleys. In one 2’iiid was a 
spacious square or piazza, surrounded by tombs instead of houses. 
None of these sepulchres, it is true, had architectural fa(;ades re- 
maining, but the cliff's were hewn into smooth, U2^right faces, and 
here and there were fragments of an ornamental cornice cut in the 
rock. Within the tombs the analogy was preserved. IMany had 
a large central chamber, with others of smaller size opening upon 
it, lighted by windows in the wall of rock, which served as the 
2)artition. This central chamber represented the atrium of 
Etniscan houses,* whence it was borrowed by the Bomans; and 
the chambers aromid it the triclinia, for each had a bench of rock 
round three of its sides, on which the dead had been deposited, 
reclining as at a banquet. The ceilings of all the chambers had 
the usual beams and rafters hewn in the rock ; and in one 


® Mrs. Gray (Sep. Etruria, 367) may 
excused for having fallen into this error, 
when the same had been stated by the 
highest archaeological authorities in Rome. 
CereAntica, p. ol- Jhill. Inst. 1833, i). 171. 
In truth, a spot so swarming with caverns, 
might well suggest such an appellation. 

® One of them has a .small ]>ihister against 
its inner wall, with capital and abacus 
quite Doric, and shaft also of early Doric 
proportions, though resting on a .'sqiiaie 
base. 


^ Described by Vitruvius (VI. 3), Varro 
(Ij. L. V. 161), and Festus (i*. Atrium). 
The atrium in this case ua.s not a true 
ravccdium, not being open to the sky ; but 
had it been, the purjjose of concealment 
would have been defeated. Indeed it was 
sometimes deemed necessary to support the 
ceiling by a massive jiillar of rock. Yet 
that the analogy wa,s intended, and was 
preserved as far as possilde, i.'i evident fiom 
the windows around, i\liicli suppose the 
light to have been received from the cential 
cliamher. 
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instance there was a fan-like ornament in relief, and walls 2 ianelled, 
jirecisely as in a tomb at Vulci whence it may he inferred that 
such decorations were at one j)eriod fashionable in Etruscan 
houses. 

jMany of the tombs of tlie Banditaccia are surmounted by 
tumuli. Tumuli, indeed, are scarcely less numerous here than at 
Tarquinii. Some of them are still uiiexcavated, the entrance 
being below the surface ; in others the doorway oi^ens in the 
basement, which is often of rock, hewn into mouldings and 
cornice, and im^re rarely of masonry. The cone of earth which 
originally surmounted these tunndi is in most cases broken dov,'n, 
in some almost to the level of the soil. As at Tarquinii, there 
are no architectural facades in this necro 2 >olis ; the decoration is 
chiefly internal. Nor could I ^mrceive more than two instances 
of iusciHitions on the exterior of tombs ; and those were no 
longer legible. 

Tombs of great interest Iiave been oi)ened on this si)ot at 
various jteriods, and not a few still remain 02 )en. The first you 
reach is a large tomb, lying deei) below the surface of the hill, 
■with two square lullars in the centre, and a row of long niches 
for bodies recessed in the walls ; beside which the chamber is 
surrounded by a dee^) bench, sejiarated into compartments for 
coiqises, which were arranged, not in lines paiullel with the 
niches, hut at right angles, with their feet jjointing to the centre 
of the tomb. There is nothing further remarkable in this 
seijulchre beyond an Etruscan word — cvethn — -cut in the rock 
over one of the recesses, which, from its position in the corner, 
seems to be the commencement of an inscrij)tion never completed. 
This tomb, in size, form, and arrangements, is very like that of 
the Tarquins, represented in the wood-cut at page 242. It was 
discovered in 1845. It is marked 1 in the Plan. 

Gkotta uei.l.v Sedia. 

Hard by, on the shq'ye between Cervetri and the Banditaccia, is 
a sepulchre, on the plan of those of Bieda, with two small 
chambers, separated by a wall of rock, in which are cut a door 
and two little windows, all surrounded by the usual rod-moulding. 
But the marvel of the tomb is an arm-chair, cut from the living rock, 
standing by the side of one of the two sejmlchral couches in tlie 
outer chamber, as though it were an easy- chair by the bed-side, 

= See Chaijter XXIX., p. 418. 
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or a seat for the doctor visiting liis patient ! But why placed 
in a tomb ? Was it merely to carry out still further the analogy 
to a house ? Was it, as Visconti suggests, for the use of the 
relatives who came yearW to hold solemn festivals at the tomb 
Or was it for the shade of the deceased himself, as though he 
were too restless to be satisfied with liis bauqueting-couch, but 
must have his easy-chair also to repose him after his wanderings? 
Or, as ilicali opines, was it to intimate the blissful repose of the 
new life on which his spirit had entered ?* Was it not rather a 
curule chair, the insir/ne of the rank or condition of the deceased, 
showing him to have been a ruler or magnate in the land ? ® It 
may have been for the support of a cinerary urn ; for in the tombs 
of Chiusi, canojn, or vases in the foi-m of human busts, which 
were probably the effigies of the deceased whose ashes they 
contained, have often been found placed on earthenware seats of 
this form. Such canopi have also been discovered at C®re. This 
tomb was opened in 1845.® 


Crossing the western end of the Banditaccia, we reach a tomb 
opening in its northern slope, called the 


Gkott.a. dei.i.e Cin'oee Sedie. 

It has three chambers, one in the centre, which has its roof 
carved into beam and rafters, and a smaller one on each side, 
opening on the passage by which the tomb is approached. The 
rock-cut doorway to each chamber is arclied — an unusual feature. 
In the little chamber to the left, ai’e five small seats in a row, 
hewn from the rock, but without decorations. They give its 
name to the sepulchre. I found this tomb full of water in June, 
1876. It faces W.X.W. 

Grotta pelt.’ Alcova. 

A httle beyond that just described, and lying beneath a tumulus, 
is another sepulchre which I shall call the “ Tomb of the Alcove,” 

= Anticlii Jliinumcati .li Cori, 31, Senuine sella eiiyulis. It will l,a borne in 

^ rticali, Mon. Ine.l. p. 152. raiml that the eurnle chair was one of the 

^ The form of tlii-,ancUiinilar rock-hewn Etruw.an insh/uiri of .mtliority ■ and 
- rits in otlior tombs r,f Cervetri i.s very like adopted by the llomana from the F.trimomis. 
to.it of Uie beautiful marble ch.air, with « Canina i;ivcs a representation of this 
b.is-reliefs, in the I’.ilazzo Corsini at Rome, tomb. Etruria JIarit. I. tav. Co. 
vrlnch i.s thought to be Etruscan, and a 
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from a lar<je recess in the further wall, almost like a chapel iu a 
Cathedral." There are in fact three of these recesses, like so 
mam- ai^sides, hut the central one is the most spacious, and is 
obviously the post of honour, the last resting-place of the most 
illustrious dead here interred. In it is a massive sepulchral couch, 
with cushion and pillows at its head, ornamented legs in relief, 
and a low stool, or lajpopodium in front — all hewn from the living 
rock. It maj- represent a thalamus or nuptial-couch, rather than 
the usual festive or lectiis, for it is double, and must have 

been occupied by some noble Etruscan and his wife, whose skulls 
still serve as a memento mori to the visitor, though a confused 
heap of dust on the couch is all tliat is left of their bodies and 
integuments. 

The tomb bears a striking resemblance to a temple — in its 
spaciousness — iu its division into aisles by the pillars and pilasters 
which support the rafter-carved roof — in the dark shrine at the 
upper end, raised on a flight of steps — and in the altar-like mass 
of the couch within. Nor are the many large umpliorie which 
strew the floor, unpriestl}' furniture ; though they hint at copious 
libations to a certain joll}' god, poirred forth on the occasion of 
the annual sepulchral festivals. 

This tomb has other features of interest. The two fluted 
pillars wliich support the roof, and the pilasters against the inner 
wall, present specimens of capitals and mouldings of a peculiar 
character, and throw light on that little-understood subject — the 
architecture of the Etruscans. Cicre, indeed, is particularly rich 
in this respect — more so tliau any other Etruscan site. Manv 
of the tiuiibs still open have singular or beautiful architectural 
featm'os ; and others of the same character are now lost sight of, 
or reclosed with earth ; one iu particular, from its spaciousness 
and the abundance of such decoration, had acquired the name of 
II Palazzo.” Of the students of ancient architecture who yearly 
flock to Ibiiue, none should omit to visit the tombs of Cervetri — 
and none would regret it. This tomb was discovered in 1845.^ 


At the l)ack of this tomb is one by far the most interesting 


“ Caiiuia calls this t>'iiib “ Sepolcro ilei 
" Hii'l ^fives a i>lun autl sections ot 
It. liliuuut IMaiUt. 1. 1 tv, 07, Iy5. It 
f ;u 0,'- X.X. W. 

The tonus the entrance 

to ot these touihs is geuerally Unci 

with tuto m isGiiry. The style is not uni- 
VOL. I. 


form ; in tlih instance over the boorway 
it IS precisely reseinhling the 

walh of Sutii, Fallon, and Xepi, thovv;Tli 
of inthcr siiuillcr 'Uiucnsions, In every 
instance it is ojnt.^t tinudr’itnia, or regular 
nuusonry, even in those toiiihs which are 
manifesth* o: the most ancient con.striiction. 

r. 
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that lias been fouinl in this in’crojiolis, since the diseoveiy of the 
oeiehrated Grotta llegulini-Galassi. It must be called 

Gi'.otta di;' TAncH'iNJ, 

or, the “Tomb of the Tarqiiins ! ’’ Yes, reader— liere for the- 
first time in Etruria has a sepulchre of that celebrated family 
been discovered. 'I’he name had been met with, a few times, on 
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urns, and funeral furniture/ but never in any abundance. Nor 
are we vet assured that it was a common name in Etruria. 
Y'e onli’ know that there must have been a numerous family 
of Tarquins settled at C'an’e. But can this have been of the 


same race as the celebrated dy; 

Tlie frequent traces of tlie passages having 
been vaulted by the gradual convergen'-e 
of the horizontal courses, establish tlieir 
high antiquity, a?) being ]irior to the inven- 
tion or at lea^t the practice of the an h. 

On a splieiical found at Chiiisi, 

was inscribed “ tarcnal ” (rasseri, Acher- 
ont. p. Of), ap. Gori, III.) — “ tarchi^as 
on a cornelian seurdhun'i^ found near 
ri-^oille (Venaiglioli, Isciiz. Perng. I. p. 
81, tav. V. 2) — “tarpui,” on a coliunii m 
the !?iIuseo Oildi at Perugia (id. I, p. 14>i) 
— “ TARCHi'!,” on one of the luns in the 
Grotta <le' Volunni at Perugia. — ‘‘tar- 


asty of Borne ? Nothing more 

ciiisA,” on an urn in the j\Iuseum of Flo- 
rence (Lunzi, Saggio, II. p. 417). — “ tar- 
ciiB,’* on a black cinerary pot from Chiiu-si, 
now in the same ctdlection. Tarch was no 
doubt the inamitivo form, with the intlexioii 
ofTarrh-/-n, or un ; from thi.s the adjective 
was formed hy the usual ailditiori of na or 
nus — Tarehnas (Tarquinius', Tarchnai 
(Tarqiiinia). The termination sa or ha is 
indicative of coiincctiou by marriage, or 
Tarchisa may be ctpiivalent to Tanpiitia — 
an Etru'-can family renowned for it.s skill 
in divination. »See p. 7. 
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probable. \\'e know that when the royal familj' was expelled, 
the king and two of his sons, Titus and Aruns, took refuge at 
Cajre ; Sextus, the elder — 

'• the false Tarquin 
tVlio wrought the deed of shame," — 

retiring to Gabii, where he was soon after slain. ^ AYhat more 
likely then than that the family liere interred was descended in a 
direct line friiin the last of the Homan kings? Though Aruns, 
one of the jirinces, was slain soon after in single combat with the 
consul Brutus, at the Arsian Wood," he may have left his family 
at Ciere, and his father and brother still survived to perpetuate 
the name of Taripiin.^ However it be, let the visitor to this 
sepulchre bear in mind the possibility, to say the least, that the 
skulls he handles, and the dust he gazes on, may be those of that 
proud race, whose tyranny cost theuf a crown — perhaps the 
Empire of the World. 

The first chamber you enter is surrounded by benches of rock, 
and contains nothing of interest : but in the floor opens a long 
flight of steps, which lead down, not directly, but by a bend at 
right angles, to a lower chamber of much larger size.* It is called 
by the peasantry the “ Tomb of the Inscriptions,” and well does 
it merit the name ; for it has not merely a single lengthy legend, 
as on the pillar of the Pompey-Tomb at Corneto, nor a name 
here and there, as in the Grotta delle Iscrizioni at the same 
place ; but the tomb is vocal with epigraphs — every niche, every 
bench, everv iiortion of the walls siieaks Etruscan, and echoes the 
name of Tarquin. 

This chamber is a square, or nearly so, of thirty-five feet, with 
two massive pillars in the centre, and a row of thirteen recesses 


1 Liv. I, 00. Diouy.siiirf says the king 
fled to (dal'ii, where Sextus was j)rin«*e, 
and after staying there some time in the 
vain liojic of indiu iug the Latins to take iijj 
lii^ CMiii'e, he removed to the city of Etruria, 
Vv'heuce nmtliei'h family had (.oiiie, /.c. 
Tarquinii (V. iq*. -70, 279) ; hut no men- 
tion i-> made of Cwre. 

- Liv. IL 6. 

^ Livy (IL 6, 9) says the elder Tarquin 
and his son Titus suh^-equeutly went to Tar- 
quinii, Veii, and Clusium, to rai&e the cities 
of Etruria in their Cviu«e, and when the 
( ampaigii of Porseiiua had failed to reinstate 
them at Home, they retired to Tubculiiin, 


to their relative !Muinilius Octavius (Liv. 
II. 15). ^Ve hear no more of them at 
Ciere, yet from their choosing that city us 
their plafe of refuge in their exile, it 
i.s highly iirohahle tluit they had relatives 
rc'-iding there, a*? \sen as at Galui, Tar- 
(juinii, an*l Tu>.cuUim. The existence of 
this tomb at leas^t e.-italflislies the Etruscan 
origin of the Tarquins, which Niebuhr has 
called in question (I. x-p. 376, 511). 

The dex»th of the floor below the sur- 
face must be very coii'-iderablo — hardly less 
than 50 feet. The iqq)er cliamber faces 
S.S.E. The tomb was dmcoveied in 1815. 

It 2 
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for coi^pses, in the ivalls ; while below is a double tier of rock- 
hewn benches, which also served as biers for the dead. The 
walls, niches, benches, and pillars, are all stuccoed, and the 
inscriptions are painted in red or black, or in some instances 
merely marked with the finger on the damii stucco. Observe 
these scratched epigraxfiis. The}’ are remarkable for the wonder- 
ful freshness of the iinjiression. The stucco or mortar has 
hardened in prominent ridges precisely as it was displaced ; and 
you might suppose the inscription had been written but one day, 
instead of much more than two thousand years. Xo finger, not 
even the effacing one of Time, has touched it, since that of the 
Etruscan, who so many centuries ago recorded the name of his 
just departed friend. 

AVere I to insert all the inscripitions of this tomb, I shouhl 
heartily weary the reader.'’ Let one suffice to show the Etruscan 
form of the name of Tariiuin. 


which in Roman letters would be 

AVLE • T.ntCnNAS • LARTHAL • CLAX 


The name, either in Etruscan or Latin,*’ occurs no fewer than 
thlrty-jive times ! How much oftener it was repeated in parts 
where the paint has run or faded, or the inscriptions have become 
otherwise illegible, I cannot say, bvit should think that nut less 
than fifty epitaphs with this name must have been originallv 
inscribed in this tomb. One fact I noticed, which seems to 
strengthen the inobability tliat this family was of the royal race 
namely, that it axij'ears to have kejit itself in great measure 
st c b} inteimai 1 la^es, and to have mingled little with other 
Etruscan tamilies at least when comxiared with similar tombs, 


• I liave given all the inscriptions tliat 
remain le.giblc, whether Etruscan or Latin, 
in Hull. Inst. 1S47, pp. 56 — 511. Compaie 
Ur. .Mommsen’s version of .some of them 
(p. 63) -Bliich iliflers from mine, though 1 
cannot think, in every instance so correct. 
For tlie plan, sections, inscription-, &c., of 
tiiis toiuh see Canina, Etr. llaritt. I. tav 
G-2. 

® The Latin inscriptions in this tomb do 


not necessarily indicate a very late date ; it 
the family «eie of the royal lilood of Komo, 
the Occa-sional u.se of the Latin diaiaitoi 
may be explained, without referring the-e 
epigraphs to the period of 110111 riu (loiliina- 
tion. Jloreover, even though in Latin 
letters, the name soiuctiiucs letaiu- it- 
Etriiscan form — “ t.ikc.V-I ” — vhicli i- 
quite novel, and a iiresumptive evidence or 
antiquity. 
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those of Perugia for instance, this sepulchre -ssill be found to 
contain very few other faniih' -names introduced in the eiiitaphs as 
matronymics J 

Most of the niches are double, or for two bodies. Some, 
beside in.scriptions, have painted decorations — a wreath, for 
instance, on one side, and some crotala, or castanets, on the 
other, or a wreath, and a small jiot or alahastos, represented as 
if snsjiended above the corpse. Between the niches ai’e elegant 
pilasters, and in front are the legs of couches, and the usual long, 
paw-footed stools, all painted on the stucco, to make each mortu- 
ary bed resemble a festive couch. On one of the square pillars 
which siqqxn’t the beamed roof, is painted a large round shield. 
In the ceiling between the pillars is a shaft cut through the rock, 
from the jilain above, still covered by the slabs with which it was 
closed when the last of “ the great house of Tarcpiin ” was laid in 
this tomb.® 

Like most of the tombs of the Banditaccia, which are below the 
surface, this was half full of water, as it generally is in winter. 
At the expense of wet feet, I contrived to examine them all ; hut 
after heavy rains, a visit to Ciere would, to manj*, prove fruitless. 
One tomb was completely reclosed with earth washed down from 
above, so that I was obliged to have it re-excavated for my 
especial inspection. 


GrOTT.A De’ SAI'vCOr.AGI. 

Close to the Tomb of the Tarquins is another sepulchre, sunk 
deep below the surface,- and ajjproached by a similar narrow 
jiassage lined with masonry. I designate it the “Tomb of the 
Sarcojihagi,” from its containing three of those large monuments, 
which are very rarely found at Ciere, the dead being in general 
laid out on their rocky biers, without other covering than their 
robes or armour. The sarcophagi here are of marble. Two 
have the draped figure of a man on the lid, in an archaic 
style of art. The first reclines on his back, his right hand rest- 


" la more than forty inscrii)titms, I 
could find only eleven names of other 
families ; and of these, seven only were in 
Etruscan characters, and connected with 
the name of Turchnas ■. the other fourweie 
in Latin, and quite distinct. 

^ See the woodcut at page 242. The 
shaft was either used us an entrance after 


the doorway had been closed, by means of 
niches cut for the feet and hands ; or 
may have seiwed, by the removal of the 
covering slabs, to ventilate the sepulchre, 
ill preparation for the annual pnrcntulia. 
fciucli shafts are most common in the tombs 
of Falerii ; but there they open generally in 
the antechamber, rarely in the tomb itself. 
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ing on liis belly, aiul liis left liokliug the torque, which encircles 
his neck. He has reinarkiibly fine features, ami wears niustacbios 
and beard, and a cliaplet of leaves round his brow. Four small 
lions, of most quaint and jn-imitive art, .surround his couch, one 
at each angle, d'lie other figure reclines on his left side, wears a 
chaplet, and holds a in his right hand, while his left rests 

on his bosom. His hair is arranged in the stitf crisp) curls which 
are seen in the earliest Etruscan bronzes ; his eyes are piainted 
black, his lips red ; the rest of the monument is uncoloured. At 
each shoulder is a small spihinx, and a little lion at each foot. 
Another sarcop)hagus of similar character was found in this tomb, 
even more interesting than those described, as it bore a number 
of figures in relief and coloured, but it has been transferred to 
the Gregorian Huseum. 

There is a pieculiaiiy pnimitive air about these figures ; they are 
unlike those generally carved on the lids of s.arcopdiagi, which, in 
truth, are seldonr archaic in character. They bear a strong re- 
semblance to some archaic sarcop)hagi very recently found at 
Tarquinii, and now in the IMuseum of Corneto. 

The third sarcoprhagus is of temple-form, with a tiled roof, but 
without sculptured decorations. 

The marble of which these monuments are formed is pi'onounced 
by Canina to come trom the Circauin p)ronu>ntory, Avhere, from a 
torvn near the quarry, and fi'om its transpiaiency, it is known as 
the alabaster of S. Felice. The same marble was empdoyed in 
the archaic sarcophagi of Tarquinii and ^'nl.■i, and the Etruscans 
made use ot it, though not extensively, until tliey became 
acquainted witli the marble of Tama. 

On the wall ol this tomb is scratched :m Eti'uscan inscripition, 
which in Eoman letters would be v: arrers : .\c. and on a slab 
which served as a eipjnts, I read ]..virj-ni .ux vcri.v, in Etruscan 
characters. Hence it appiears p)rohable that the sep)idchre was 
that ot a family named Apmeus ( Apiicins 2) 

The front ot the couches is painted with sea-monsters, dolphins, 
lions, and other animals, on a stuccoed surface. There are traces 
of painting also on the walls of the tomb, but nothing is now in- 
telligible beyond a baud ol the usual wav('-))atterii on the inner 
wall. 

Immediately above the tomb last described, is one opieiied in 

“ For Ulustrations of ikcse s,arcoi,hagi, see Oanina, Etr. Maritt. I. tav. 60, 61, p. lf)2. 
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the spring of 1840, which has paintings on its walls. It is 
designated tlie 


(rnOTT.4 DI.L Tlilcl. 1X1(4, 

The tnninlns under whicli it lies is encloaed hy a wall of loose 
stones, and the door of the toinh is surmounted hy three courses 
of masonry. This tomb has but a single ehamber, twenty-four feet 
by sixteen, snrrouncled by det^p benches of rock, on whicli the 
dead were laid, and at the liead of each coiniiartment, when I 
first saw it, lay a skull, -which startled tlie eye on entering the 
sepulchre. Just within the door are bas-reliefs — a wihl-hoar on 
one side, and a panther tearing its prey on the other. Tuit the 
paintings ? — It reipiires a close and careful examination to dis- 
tinguish them, so much have they suffered from the damp : and 
if unaware of their existence, you might visit the tomb without 
perceiving them. The rvliite stucco on which the scenes are 
2 )aintedhas been changed by the damp to a hue dark as tlie native 
rock. In a few iilaces only where it has remained dry has the 
liainting retained its distinctness. On the left-hand wall you 
lierceive the heads of a man and woman, who are reclining to- 
gether at a banquet ; and beautiful heads they are. with features 
of Greek symmetry, and more mastery and delicacy in the design 
than are commonly found in the sepulchral paintings of Etruria. 
He is garlanded with laurel and wears a short beard ; and his 
flesh is of the usual dee]) red, the conventi()nal colour of gods 
and heroes ; but hers is of the white hue of the stucco, though 
her cheek is touched with red. He jiledges her in a 2 >Jn(dn, or 
bowl of wine, to which she rejilies by an aiixu'oving look, turning 
her head towards him. Her face and expression are extremely 
liretty, and a variegated skull-cap, and a full rich tress at the side 
of her face add to her charms. She wears also a necklace and 
torque of gold. A round table, resting on three deer-legs, stands 
by them, with meat, fruits, eggs, and goblets ; and a large round 
shield is sus’pended on the wall behind. You might fancy it a 
jiortrait of Ptu-i(d(‘<, who had just laid his armour by. and was 
qdedging the fair .Vspasia. 


A inaraviglia egli pfag'liardo, ed <-Ua 
Quanto fei pos^a dii% leg';^iadra e boiia. 


From these heads we must judge of the rest in this tomb ; for 
a similar scene is repeated again and again on the walls — eight 
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other coujiles recline on the festive coueli, each with a tripod- 
table by their side, and a shield suspended above. ^ But the 
women have lost the fairness of their sex, and, from the di.s- 
coloration of the stucco, have become as dusky as negresses ; 
while the men, from their brick-dust com25lexions, are much more 
distinct. The men are not half-draped, as in the earlier tombs of 
Corneto, but are all dressed in white tunics, the women in yellow. 
In the centre ot the inner wall stand a couple of slaves, at a 
large table or sideboard, which has sundry va.ses and goblets on 
and beneath it, and a tall candcluhrum at its side, the counterpart 
to which is seen also on the side-wall." On a mixing-vase 
vhich stands on this table or sideboard is inscribed the word 
‘ ivxox ’ in Bonian letters, which can hardl}' here allude to the 
‘ white-armed, ’ “ ox-eyed ” goddess, but nnrst rather refer to the 
•Tuno, or presiding s[)lrit of some fair Etruscan,'* jirohably of the 
principal lady interred in this tomb. 

The face of the sepulchral couches is also painted — above, 
with the usual wave-jjatteru — ^below, with animals, of which a 
pail’ of winged hippocampi, in a very spirited style, and a dragon 
with green wings, are alone discernible.* 

The colours in this tomb have been laid on in distemiier, not 
alfresco. The freedom of the design, so far as it is discernible. 


' A singular feature is, tl.at insteail of a 
separate Icctus for each pair, the revellers 
here are depicted reclining on a continuous 
couch, which, as it occupies three walls of 
the tomb, may be &up2>osed to represent a 
triclinium, such .a.s the Homans u.sed. The 
figures here lie under a led and white, 
or blue and white, strij^ed coverlet, or 
stragvlum. The .small tables by the side 
of the tnclinium are not the usual r/^direfai 
(i.e. TeTpdirefm), or with four legs, as in 
most of the paintings of Tariiuinii, hut 
rphoSes, or with only three feet. 

Banquets by lamp-light are rarely re- 
presented in Etru.scan tombs ; the revellers 
are generally depicted lying turder the .shade 
of the ivy or vine, or amid grove.s of myrtle. 
Even in the Grotta (pierciola, .at Corueto, 
though a canddulruui is introduced, the 
festive couches are surrounded by trees. 
In the Tomba (jolini, at Onieto, however, 
canJelahra are depicted with lights burning, 
but the paintings there evidently represent 
scenes in the Etruscan Hades. ' Tlie m». 
delabra in this tomb of Ca-re are worthy of 
particular notice, as they are depicted w itii 


a number of little vases tied to tho stenr 
in clusters, and with fruit and flowers at 
the top. Candelabra, with vases so at- 
tached, have been discovered in Etruscan 
tombs at Vulci. Bull. Inst. 1832, p. 114. 
From this we learn a secondary use to which 
these elegant articles of furniture weie 
applied. 

^ See the Appendix to this Chai'ter, 
Note II. 

■* In the floor of this tomb is an oblong 
pit, just such as opens in the ceilings of so 
many sepulchres at Civita Castellana, and 
a.s is shown in the roof of the tomb of tlie 
Tarquims, in the wooil-cut, at page 212. 
Whether it lie the shaft to a .secoml sejnil- 
cliral cliamber beneath this, as analogy 
sugge.sta, or is merely intended to drain the 
tomb, I cannot s.ay, for I found it full of 
water. In the so-called “ Tomb of Solon ” 
at Gombet Li, in Plirygia, described by 
Steuart in his work on Lydia and Phrygia, 
a similar well or shaft is sunk in the middle 
of a seimlchral cliamber. I have found the 
.same also in Greek tombs in Sicily. 
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the Greek character of the features, and the full faces of some 
of the males, are clear proofs of a late date — a date certainly 
subsequent to the Eoman conquest ; and this is confirmed by the 
presence of the Latin inscription/ This tomb faces the S.E. 

A 23ainted tomb at Cervetri has 2 )ecuLiar interest, for this is the 
only site in Etriu'ia where we have historical record of the exist- 
ence of ancient paintings. Pliny speaks of some extant in his 
day, which were vulgarly believed to have been executed 2 >rior to 
the foundation of Piome.® Those in this tomb can scarcely lay 
claim to a 234U’ely Etruscan antiquity. Another se 2 Uilchre, how- 
ever, was discovered some forty years since, which contained 
figures of men and animals in a very archaic style, bearing in 
their singular 2 iarti-coloured character much resemblance to those 
in the Grotta Campaiia at Yeii. The tomb is still open, and 
lies on the slope to the N. of Cervetri, and not far from the 
“Tomb of the Seats and Shields,” but it is not easy to find, 
and is full of water in the winter.'^ 


Traversing the long street of tombs and tumuli, at the X.E. 
extremity of the Banditaccia, next to a large tumulus with a 
circular, rock-hewn base, we reach the 


Grott-V i>ei Eilievi, 

or “ Tomb of the Eeliefs,” so called from its 2^ec'-fiiai‘ decora- 
tions. It was discovered in 1850 by the late Marchese Cam23ana, 
and is entered by a long flight of ste23S sunk dee 2 ) in the rock, the 
23assage being lined with tnnplccton masonry. Tlie entrance to 


° For notices of tliis tomb&ec Bull. Inst., 
lS4r, pp. t)l, y“, and Canina, Etruria 
Marit. vol. I. p. 194, tar. 63, 64. Canina 
calls it the “ Tomba delle Pittnre,” and 
a.scribes it to the end of the Keiiublie. 

« PUn. XXXV. 6. 

~ The paintin.Lj^s in this tomb are Niid by 
Hr. Ainsley to be more archaic than any at 
Taniuiiiii. A description of them has been 
given by Kramer (Bull. Inst, lb-34, i»p. 97 
— 101), vlio represents them as of the 
rudest character, painted on the bare porous 
tufo, which has undergone no preiiaratiou, 
not being even .smoothed, to receive tliem. 
The tomb was nearly elliptical, and had an 
upxier and lower ]>and tiguie.-^; tho.se lu 
the lower were allIlo^t eftaced ; but above. 
There was a man %\itli i>uinted beard, and 


close vest, sliooting an arrow at a stag— a 
lion devouring a stag, while a second lion, 
squatting by, looked on — a ram flying from 
another lion — and fragments of other 
animals, and of a second man with a bow. 
There was much truth and exiires>ion in 
the beast'', in ."'i>itc of their unnatural 
Ifarti-colouring. The only hues used in 
this tomh are black, white, and red. The 
face and legs of tlie archer were painted 
w'liitc — a singular fact, as that was the 
conventional hue of women. The door- 
moulding was striped diagonally, as in 
plgyptian architecture, with red, white, and 
black. ^lany of tlie above flgiives have 
now (li''<i}>|)eaied, and iinle.'>s some means 
aie taken to preserve them, the rest will 
soon peiLdi. Cf. Ann. Inst. 1S35, i*. 133. 
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tlie jiassaHo is ^'uai'ilcMl by two lions ot tuio, oi life-size. Iliis 
"tomb resembles that of tlie Tarqiiins in its plan, being surroiuuled 
by broad benches of rock, having a series of sepulchral recesses 
hollowed in its walls, and its roof supported by two similar pillars 
hewn from the living rock. But its iutei’est is ot a very different 
I’haracter. That of the former tomb lies in the historical associa- 
tions connected v'ith the family there interred, and in its numerous 
ej’iitaijhs recording the name of Tarquin. The intere.st of this 
sepulchre, which belonged to an Etruscan family unknown to 
fame, lies in its singular and abundant decorations, in the 
numerous representations of weapons and other implements, 
generally domestic, sometimes religious, both sculptured and 
painted on its walls, pillars, and pilaster.',. In this particular it 
stands alone among the extant sepulchres of Etruria. 

It is of smaller size than the tomb of the Tarquius, being only 
about twenty-five feet in length, by twenty-one feet in width ; the 
height above the benches of rock on which the pillars rest being 
about seven feet. The roof, wliich is nearly hat. is carved into a 
broad beam and rafters. The benches which surround the cham- 
ber are not the usual narrow ledges projecting from the walls, 
but broad terraces of tufo, on which the dead were laid at right 
angles to the walls, tlie hods, of which there are thirty-two, being 
sejiarated by narrow ridges left in the rock. Beressed in the 
wall abo5'e the benches are a nnmher of Iiorizontal niches, thir- 
teen in all, each f<ir a body, and each Avith a rock-heAvn pillow, 
2 iainted deep red. These niches are seiiarated by fluted jiilasters, 
and each [lilaster hears a shield carA'ed in relief, having Ionic-like 
caiAitals, Avith lotus floA\ers jiendent from the A’olutes. Above the 
niches runs a frieze, decorated with a series of AveaiAons, ofl'ensive 
and defensive, all caiA'ed in high relief and coloured. Here are 
casque.s, greuATS, SAvords, shields, ami double strings of large 
halls, apqiareutly of stone, and probably the missiles used in 
-slings.® (dver the doonvay, hoAveA'er, the Aveaimns give [ilace to 
two hulls’ heads, bound AAith fillets, as if for sacrifice, and to a 
bronze ixitera snsiAended hetAA'een tliem for the libation. To the 
left of the doorway also liaiigs a flat quadrangular dish riqu'eseiit- 
iug metal, ju'ohahly fur carrying meat, as it closely resembles the 

^ * M. >'oeI .let, A’erges (Ktriirie et les leceiveJ from tlie Emisrans. He ilraws 
Etrusaues, III. p. -1) take,< tliera to lie them in liis jiUto as Imt to my eye 

the jthulcrcB — inetai ]ilaaiies iisei] to Je- they appeaieil to represent a nuiulier of 
I 'liato the Ill-easts of eietoiious Iieipes, or halls of larjte size, stim'a' "ii a pair of stout 
ornaments used tor the heads of boi-scs — ropes, the lowest hall heini,' much the 
rvhich Floriis (I. 5) tells us the llim.ins hugest. 
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butcher’s trays used iioiv-a-days in Italy. (In each jamb of the 
doorway hangs a large two-handled dish (lepaste), jirobably of 
metal, and beneath it a circular trumpet or horn.® Over the 
central niche in the inner wall, on the frieze are two shields 
Hanking a helmet of peculiar form, and a sword suspended in its 
sheath. On the narrow cornice above this frieze are represented 
swords, some naked, others sheathed, between red and yellow 
skull-caps. 

In many of the sepulchral niches were found suits of bronze 
armour — cuirass, helm, and greaves — though the heroes vcho had 
worn them had long crumbled to dust, but in the central niche, 
which was evidentl_v the post of honour, ihe skeleton of the 
warrior who occupied it still lay, when the tomb was opened, 
stretched in his metal shroud. The wall beneath him is carved 
with legs so as to resemble a couch, and under it is represented 
one of the mysterious divinities of the Etruscan Hades, Typhon 
or C'harun, bearing a rudder in his right Irand and a snake in his 
left, while the serpent-coils, in which his body terminates, seem 
to float just above the hypopodlum or low stool, the usual supple- 
ment to the banqueting-couch. Behind the stool stands Cerberus, 
his three heads painted of difterent colours, red, white, and black, 
and his neck bris,tling with a collar of snakes. To the left of 
this scene stands a square cdiest or closet, painted red and white, 
with a keyhole. On the pilasters, wdiich flank the central niche, 
are represented tw'o heads much defaced 0 one evidently repre- 
senting a bearded man ; and beneath him liang a black hylic, and 
a red ulpc. The other head is almost obliterated ; the face is 
quite gone, but, from a chaplet, some strings of red bead'^, and 
a circular fan suspended beneath it, we may infer that it repre- 
sented a woman. A walking-stick, on the other hand, resting 
against the couch, is hardly in character with this inference. 
.Is this central niche contained two bodies, the busts on the 
jhlasters were in all probability the ^luitraits of the warrior and 
his wife. 

1)11 all the side pilasters wdiich separate the niches are shields 
in relief, painted yellow, as if to re2)resent brass m- gold — of that 
circular Argolic torm, which alone seems to have been used by 

“ Tiio Kepas ivlii. li we learn from -elf, tiity :ii>ptaroI < ie.iily tn r- pvesent 

.Vtlieiiiois (IV. 82) -ft.!,- iiiTeiitel i.y tlie lie.oK in lelief. The only la-acl <.f the 

i'.tiu-LOns. mole lie.el o iie.-t di-tiie t. T!ie 'ther 

' JI. Noel de.s Yergei.f rejireseiit.- these sometliiiio tied round tlie tIiro.it iu a knot, 

ns li.wid-bngs (Etrurie, III. lil. 2), but to a.- i- often die ea-e with ieiii.de tissues in 

Si." Gardner Wilkin-ou, .as well as to my- Etmsean re.iefs. 
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the Etruscans, and \vliich the Romans ado2)tcd, in jEreference to 
the square shield tliey had jn-eviously used. 

The two I'jillars in the centre of tlie tomb are about twenty inches 
square, and have cajjitals akin to the Ionic, hut with an (intlionion , 
or honeysuckle ornament, dejiendeiit frmn each volute, which 
gives them a singular though far from inelegant aiqmavance. 
Two faces of each jullar are reinvseuted as hung with a variety 
of instruments, sacred and domestic, which demand a detailed 
description. On the itillar to the left, and on the side facing the 
door, you see haitging on nails, close under the caitital, a j’air of 
those mysterious twisted rods, which are rejtresented only in two 
other monuments of Etruria — the {uocession of souls and demons 
on the walls of the T%phon-tomb at Corneto, and that beneath 
the i^ortico of the Temple-tomb at Xorchia. Their use was 
evidently religious, and their presence in this tomb in'obably 
indicates the interment of some augur or aruspcx, or it may be of 
some Lucumo of high rank in the Etruscan hierarchy. These 
rods are coloured white and j-ellow, as if to rei^resent wood. By 
their side hangs a leathern sti-ax) in several coils, i^robahly a sling; 
and such may also be the coil of rope suspended below it near the 
base of the same i^iilar. On the other side of the rods hang a 
large olpc, or pitcher, and a stout stick or club sus^^ended by a 
rope ; lower down an axe, and a long-bladed knife or sword, while 
at the foot of the pillar a spotted cat is sporting with a mouse. 

On the same pillar, but on the side oj^posite the other pillar, 
are suspended high up a long straight lituus, or trumpet, a j^ainted 
ki/lix or drinking bowl, and a bottle hanging by a string round its 
neck. Below hang a dagger in its sheath, a hand-bag of very 
modern ajE^jearance, with a small buttle and a plate hanging over 
it ; and a nondescrijEt piece of fiuniture, more like a double lamqi- 
bracket than anything else. At the base of the jEillar a goose is 
picking up corn. 

On the other pillar we see suspended another pair of the twisted 
rods, and by their side a large disk or drum, hanging by a leathern 
straj). Below hang an axe, a wooden case or frame, holding a 
pair of knives, a bundle of seven long spits, strung and bound 
together, the counteiqiart of which, in bronze, may be seen in the 
Gregorian Museum, a mace, and a small j)ot like an inkstand ; 
and at the base of the pillar is a large globe, apparently of metal, 
resting on a wooden stand, which, from the short heavy mallet 
sus^Eended by its side, we take to rexjresent an Etruscan gong. 

On the inner face of the same pillar hangs a long broad tablet. 
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with two liiimlles, riiletl as if to take an inscription. It is 
flanked by a litntis, similar to that on the opimsite 2 )illar, and by 
what seems to be a spoon or ladle. On it hangs a small red bag, 
fastened with a long pin. Beneath it are suspended a pair of 
pincers, a niace, and a mallet, and between them is represented 
a duck. At the foot of the pillar are a tortoise, and a dog, Avith a 
hell round his neck, seizing' a lizard. 

At the entrance to the tomb stand two marble cippi, shaped 
like the hat of a Calabrese peasant, one of which bears the Etrus- 
can inscription — 

“ Matcxas I.auisat, 

Ax. CxevtiukI'U: Cih ntjie.'’ 

In three of the niche.s also the name “ Matunas ” occTirs, Avhonce 
Ave may infer that the sepulchre belonged to a family of that 
name.' The tomb faces S.S.IiV. 

A little to the Avest of the iMatunas tomb is another beneath a 
tumulus, AA’hich has a chamber on each side of the dooi’AA-ay, a 
siAacious atrium, or central hall, Avith a flat roof supported by 
two decagonal pillars, Avith bastard [(Uiic ca2>itals, and three 
inner chambers, Avith Etruscan doors, and small AviiidoAA's open- 
ing on the atrium. The n»of is carved into beam and rafters, 
and the spaces betAveeu the latter are filled Avith diagonal j'atterus. 
almost like chevrons. 

A short distance to the S. of the Tomb of the Reliefs, and 
beneath a large tumulus, lies a sepulchre, called, from its peculiar 
furniture, 

Guotta deli.e Sr.niE n Serni, 

or the “ Toinh of the Seats and Shields.’’ This tomb Avas dis- 
covered in 1834, but not having been preserved under lock 
and key, like lAiost of those ju.st described, it is noAv choked 
Avitb rubbish, so as to be hardly accessible. Yet it is one 
of the most interesting sepulchres on the Banditaccia. It con- 
tains no less than six chambers, and from their arrangement 
and furniture, and from its manifest resemblance to an ancient 
house, Ave may regard it as a typical monument. The large 

- F"!' further niitieO'' ‘if tliis ciiih'ns (fai-'Iner^VilVinson, on “ An Etruscan tomh 
t'luF'. see A'-jel ties VerMeiss, Etrurie et at Cervetii.” Ann. Init. 1354, p. 53. 
le.-' EtiiR''qnes, III, p. 1 — 1>, ]tl. I. — III. 
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chamber in the centre, inarkeil c in tlie annexed plan, represents 
the atrium, the inner ones, marked/’, y’, the tridinia ov cuhicala ; 
those outside the door marked c, c, the -rAcopia, or celluhe jaititoris. 



rL.iX Ol' TIIK TOMR OF THE slMTS 
AXD SHIELIS. 


The following K the e\i>lanatioii of the 
p’aa : — 

< 1 . Rock-hewn ^^teps lending down to 
the toiu)». 

h. The ve''til'iile. 

r, c. (Jlmmbcio oii each side of the 

entrance. 

d. Doorway to the tomb, 

t’. Princii'al chamber, ox atrium, 

fyfyf. Inner chain ber*>, or tridinia. 
ill y. y. Kuirances to the inner chamficrs 
hy h. Windows to the same, cut in the 
rock. 

i, i. Arm-chairs and foot-stools, hewn 

from the rock. 

/. Niche recessed in the wall. 

I'y Windows cut in the rock. 

The sepulchral beiiclies which surround 
each chamber are liere indicated ; some- 
times with a raised, ornamental liead-piece. 

The sha«led part of the plan represents 
the rock in which the tcnib is liollow'cd. 


But the most singular feature of this tomb is two arm-chairs, 
v,-ith footstools attaclied, liewn from tlio living rock, and a shield 
carved in low relief, suspended against the wall over each. On 







-H' ' 
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XoOIC OF Tin: sEAT^ AND SillFLOS. 

looking round the principal chamber, yon perceive no fewer than 
fourteen similar shields represented in relief, hanging around the 
walls. Ihev are circular, like Argolic shields, about a metre in 
diameter, and rpite plain, without rim or boss. The above 
woodcut, which gives a section of the tomb, shows the chairs 
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standing between the doors of the inner chambers, with the 
shields hanging above them.’^ 


Grotta belle Lastre Dipinte. 

About one hundred paces from the “ Tomb of the Beliefs,” 
the Signori Boccanera in 1874 discovered a tomb of very small 
size, with a doorway only just large enough for a man to creep 
through, which, nevertheless, contained objects of rare interest. 
Lying, some on the rock-hewn benches, which flanked the tomb, 
some on the floor, were found five lai-ge tiles of terra-cotta, about 
40 inches long, bj" 22 wide, painted with figures of very archaic 
character, and which bore traces of having been originally 
attached to the walls as decorations, just as the chambers in 
the royal palace at Ximroud were lined with marble slabs covered 
with reliefs. Two bore the figure of a sphinx, and appeared to 
have been placed one on each side the doorway. The other three 
formed a continuous series, and seemed to have occupied the 
inner wall. 

The tomb is now closed, and has lost its interest. But the 
painted slab.s are preserved in the Palazzo Ruspoli at Cervetri, 
where I saw them in June 1870, in the possession of the brothers 
Boccanera. As they wei'e for sale, and the Italian government 
was then in treaty for the purchase, they will probably not long 
remain on the site of their discovery, but will pass into some 
native or foreign IMuseum. 

Though these paintings are of high antiquity, the colours retain 
their freshness in a remarkable degree. They are hniited to i-ed, 
yellow, black, and white. The sphinxes alone are somewhat 
faded. Thej' stand facing each other, each with one fore 
raised, their flesh white, eyes, eyebrows, and hair, black, the 
latter falling loosely on their shoulders and deep bosoms. Tbeir 
open wings raised behind their backs, with their tips curling up 
like eleithants’ trunks, have the feathers coloured alternately red, 
white, and black. 

The other three tiles bear three figures each, not more than 
half the height of the slab, which is ornamented above with a 
triple guilloche pattern in colours, and below the figures with a 

Tliis tomb has been de^erilietl ami tar. 71) makes the mi'^take of i>lacing 

•hilineated in Dull. Inst. ISul, p. Ann. this tomb on the IMoiite d'Oru, near Ccri. 

Inst. 18:15, p. 184. 'Mon. Ined. Inst. 11. Fit further leuiarks on tlje shields, see 

t IV. XIX. Canina (.Etr. !^Iar. I. p. ll>7, the Ajjpendix to thi ; Chapter. 
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deep band composed of broad vertical stripes, red and white. C)f 
the nine figures, seven are females, two males, distinguished, as 
in the painted tombs, by the flesh, which in the men is a deep 
red, in the women, white. The interpretation of the scene the}' 
represent is not clear. It is easier to say that it is not a banquet, 
nor a dance, nor 2mblic game, nor any such scene of festivity as 
was usually selected b}' the Etruscans to decorate their seiurlchres 
and coffins ; nor is it a scene of mourning. It miglit represent a 
2n-ocession, were all the figures walking in the same direction. 
The nature of the scene not being intelligible, I can only describe 
the figures which com2iose it. 

The women are dra 2 ied to tlieir feet in red, white, or yellow 
chitones, and where the material i-e 2 U’esented is of very light 
texture, this character is expressed by black wavy lines, as in 
the woodcut at 21 . 262. Over the chiton they wear a mantle, red 
or black, sometimes covering the head, in which case the lady is 
depicted lifting it with one hand like a veil. Sometimes it hangs 
on her shoulders, and her long bla<‘k hair descends in a mass 
below her waist. Their shoes with long shniq^ 2'’™i'‘ts> turned 
back at the toes, as in the earliest 2 )ainted tombs of Corneto, are 
red and black, in alternate figures ; two wear buskins like the 
men; and one is bare-footed. Three of them carry vases of 
different kinds in their hands, and two hold branches of 2 >ome- 
granates. The men, who stand togethei', conversing, have short 
hair and 25ointed beards. One wears a black cap and mantle, 
and holds a red bough. The other, whose head is covered Avitb 
a shaiqA pointed jietnsus, wears a black pnUtitm orev a AA-hite tunic, 
and carries in one hand a cha2)let, and in the other a long AA'and 
tip 2 Aed by the figure of a small bull. Both luiAe buskins reaching 
half Avay up the leg, where they are fastened by large buttons ; 
as shoAA’n in the Avoodcut at 2>. 201. These male figures are thick- 
limbed and clumsy, their muscular deAclopuient exaggerated but 
not detailed, and their knee-ca 2 >s distinctly though com'entionally 
expressed. ‘ 

These paintings eA'idently belong to the infancy of Etruscan 
art. The clumsiness and extreme rigidity of the figures, the 


An elal’nrate ainl al/le article on these 
tile-iiaintings* will be loninl iu tke I>ulL 
Inst, IS 74 , pp. 12S-13b, from the pen. of 
Signor E. Brizio. He puts an interpret.i- 
lionon the scene, ^\}^K:h, in my opinion, it 
will iiai-illy bear. He vicus in it a love- 
scene ; taking two tlie figures, who.sc 


female sex ''Cems to ]»e clearly indicatetl Itv 
their Avhite tle>h, to bo young men. ami 
mfer-, from their eaviying branches of 
pomegr mate'', that thoyaie making love tn 
one «»f tlie women, wlio a<'oept.s their 
mlvauoes, w biio vho iep‘et- the attentions tu 
the tuo beardetl men. 
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veiy ai’i’Iiaic though careful design, the utter want of expression, 
the limited scale of colour, the incapacity of tlie artist to delineate 
active movements, and even to express the folds of drapery, 
though conscientiously indicating those details which were within 
his ])ower, all mark these paintings as among tlie most lu'imitive 
works of Etruscan pictorial art yet brought to light. 

But these jiainted slabs are not unique. In 1S56, the ^larchese 
Cami)ana disinterred at Cervetri, six tiles of very similar cha- 
racter, which, on tlie breaking up of his collection at Home, were 
transferred to the Louvre. A few years afterwards, another 
series of jiainted terra-cottas, said also to have been dug up at 
Cervetri, aiipeared in the market at Rome. But these were 
eventually iironounced to be fabrications, and tlie knowledge of 
that fact naturally threw suspicion on tliose of the Campana 
collection, and also on those from the Boccanera scari, when 
their discovery was first made known. But these latter, while 
they contiriu the doubts as to the second hatch, vindicate the 
genuineness of the first ; for the similarity between the two serie,^ 
in style, design, colouring, ornamentation, and general treatment, 
though not in subject, is so striking, that it is impossible to 
doubt their equal antiquity, and difficult to believe they are not 
by the same hand. 

Not being able to procure copies of tlie quaint and curious tiles 
now at Cervetri, I offer for the reader’s inspectic.m, faithful tran- 
scripts of those in the Louvre. These, like the Boccanera 
series, were the decorations of a .single tomb. 

The princqial scene is com 2 iosed of three tiles, each about four 
feet long by two wide. In tlie centre is a lofty altar, built n^) 
with blocks of vaiiou.s colours, disposed cJiequer-wise, and carved 
into arcliitectiu’al forms, among wbicb the torus and owl’s beak 
moulding reiieatedly occur. Bebind tlie altar ri.ses a .slender 
column, siqiporting a large bowl, or it may be a caqiital of 2 )ecu- 
liar form, and doubtless indicating the temqde, before wbicb the 
altar stands. By tlie altar, on wliich a fire is burning, stands 
a man, beardless, and uith short liair, and wearing nothing 
Imt a close-fitting yellow vest, and black hoot>. He rests one 
hand on the altar and raises tlie other to his face, as if he were 
smelling the incense. Behind him, and on the next tile, 
stand three figures, two of men, dad in like fa'-hion, in tight 
vests, ill one case, red, in the other, uhite, and in siiiiilur boots ; 
both are bearded, have a chaidet over tlieir brows, and wear tlieir 
liair long and loose upon tlieir shoulders. Both are armed, one 
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with how and aiTOws. the other with a sjDear. Between them 
stands a woman, distinguished by her white tiesh, with her hair 
reaching to her waist, and drajied to her heels in a white chiton, 
over which she wears a j'ellow tunic reaching to her knees, and 
over all a red mantle with ornamented border. Her shoes are 
yellow. She carries, what, but for its red colour, would be pro- 
nounced a branch, or a chaplet of leaves. Each of these tigures 
has one hand raised, as if in adoration. The procession was 
continued on another tile, but as it is imperfect, I omit a descrip- 
tion of the tigures upon it.^ 

The tile to the right presents a singular scene. The tigures 
already described are standing still or moving slowly towards 
the altar, but those on this tile are rushing at full speed towards 
it. The foremost is clad like the other men, and carries a bow 
and arrows. He who follows also resembles the rest in his 
costume, though he has no beard, but the parti-coloured wings 
at his shoulders and heels, mark him as no creature of tiesh 
and blood, but as a genius or demon of the Etruscan mythology 
— one of those spirits so frequently introduced on sepulchral 
monuments into scenes of death and destruction. As he rushes 
to the altar he bears in his arms the body of a woman, who from 
her helpless attitude, and her arms swaddled beneath her mantle, 
either represents a corpse, or is intended for a victim. 

The sacrifice of Iphigenia, a favourite subject on Etruscan 
urns of late date, is naturally suggested by this scene. But to 
this interpretation it may be objected that the art is here so 
purely Etruscan, so entirely free from all Hellenic influence, 
that it would be an anomaly to regard it as the representation 
of a (ri’eek mj-th. “ These figures,” says Dr. Brunn,° are 
Etruscans of the purest blood, not ideal but real, so far as the 
style of that remote epoch jjermitted them to be requ’esented.” 
The man at the altar, again, has none of the attributes of a 
priest, not even a beard, and is the least imposing figure of the 
group. 

On a fourth tile, belonging to the same series, although it does 
not fit on to the others, two gi-ey -headed men are sitting, face to 
face, on folding-stools, each dressed in a long white tunic of 
some light material, covered by a red mantle. One, who holds a 

= The said tile in all pruhal.ility originally opposite sexes, now remain, and that of the 
contained three figures, but it has been woman is mutilated, 
reduced in width, apparently to fit it into 6 ^.nn. Inst. 1?59 p. 331. 
a narrow space, so that two tigures only, of 
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wancl, apjDears to be talking on some serious subject to the other, 
whose attitude, as he rests his chin on his right hand, is expres- 
sive of meditation, or of profound grief. Tlie small female 
winged figure in the air behind him, with one hand stretched 



I'AIX'TEU IH.E, EIHOI AS ETKUSCAX HAIC. 


out towards him, evidently represents a soul, as we learn from 
analogous scenes on other Etruscan monuments, and mav justly 
be taken for the soul of the woman who is borne av>ay lyv the 
winged demon, and who was probably the wife or daughter of the 
sorrowful old man, and w'e maj' infer that it is for her loss that 
his friend is endeavouring to console him. 

The fifth tile does not belong to the same series, fur it difi'ers 
from the rest in dimensions and decorations ; yet it was found in 
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the same tomb, and was jiaiiited apparently by the same hand. 
It represents a man in a white shirt, covered bv a brown tunic, 
sitting, wand in hand, on a pUcaUUs, or folding-stool, in front of 
an altar or pedestal, not unlike that already described, on which 



P.IIXTKD TILE, FE03I AX ETKUSCAX lOMll. 


stands, with open arms, the image of a goddess, with tntiiluH and 
ampi/x on her head, and white talaric eh if on, with a brown tunic 
over it, open in front, and girdled round her waist. At the foot of 
the altar a snake is seen approaching the leg of tlie sitting figure, 
which has given rise to the suggestion that he may represent 
Philoctetes in the island of Lemnos.^ This view, however, is 

' Ann. In-^t. IS.i?, ni. 251, 3,51>. But Imw uinl arrows o£ Hercules, ami not witli 
X>]nloctetes ■would be repre.-sented 'witli the a wand or scejitre. 
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difficult of acceptation, for the reasons already assigned, and he 
more lU'obahlv is meivly the j^riest of the unkno^vu di^•iuity, and 
the serpent, like the wand, is one of his attributes.* 

A glance is enough to satisfy one as to the high antiquity of 
tliese paintings. It will he remarked that the figures show none 
of the anatomical development so ostentatiously exhibited in 
many of the early wall-paintings of Etruria. The artist has 
contented himself with marking out, which he has done with 
decision and jmrity, the bald outlines of his figures, merely ex- 
pressing in some casi's the rounding of the hip, and in a conven- 
tional manner the prominence of the knee-pan, and elbow', and 
indicating the nails. Nor in the drapery has he attempted to 
represent folds, save by thin wavy lines, where the material is 
either wool, or of a very thin texture. Yet in every part the 
desire to delineate nature with fidehty, so for as lay within the 
limits of , his ahilit}-, is most apparent. His ability, however, did 
not enable him to design with correctness the human figure in 
motion. Everything indicates a very imperfect knowledge of 
his art. In point of antiquity, indeed, these painted tiles of 
Cervetri are pronounced by the most competent judges, to be 
second only to the very archaic wall-pictures of the Grotta 
Campana at Veii, and anterior to all the other tomb-paintings of 
Etriuia.^ 

The colours arc indelible, being burnt in with the tiles. The 
ground is w'hite, and the flesh of the women, and the parts of the 
dresses and furniture which are of that hue, are left untouched. 
The other colours used are black, red, brown (a mixture of the two), 
and yellow. No blue, or green, is introduced, iirohahly from the 
inability at that early age to produce pigments of those hues. 


GliUTTA PtEOrniXI-GALASSI. 

The sc25rdchre at Cervetri Avhich lias most renown, and jio.ssesses 
the greatest interest from its liigh antiquity, its peculiar structure, 
and the extraordinary nature and value of its contents, is that 
which has received the name of its discoverers, — the arclqirie&t 
llegulini, and General Galassi. This is one of the vtrv few 


^ For the part that serpents vvere iua*le 
to play l.y the piitfi'-thootl <.f Etniria, .see 
p. "V-U. An interesting aiia}\>«is of the 
.scenes; on the.se tiles is given by II. Urunn, 
Ann. Jn-st. 1859, pij. 325—353. 


thinks they aio sf.parateil by 
a long .space of time Iiorn the Vcientine 
I>aintiiii;.s. Ann. In-^t. p. 3jl. Bninu 

.alniits an interval, but Uoes not tbink it 
a uide one. Ann. In&t. 1866, p. 423. 
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virgin-tombs, found in Etruscan cemeteries. It was opened in 
April 183G. It lies about three furlongs from Cervetri, to the 
south-west of the ancient city, and not far from the walls. It is 
said to have been inclosed in a tumulus, but the mound was so 
large, and its t.jp has been so broken by frequent excavations, 
and levellings of the soil for agricultural purposes, that its 
existence is now mere matter of history. 

The seiiulchre ojiens in a low bank in the middle of a field. 
The peculiarity of its construction is evident at a glance. It is a 
rude attempt at an 

arch, formed by the - A ' 


convergence of hori- 
/.ontal strata, hewn to 
a smooth surface, and 
slightly curved, so as 
to resemble a Gothic 
arch. This is nut. 
however, carried up 
to a point, but termi- 
nates in a square 
channel, covered by 
large blocks of ncnfro. 

The doorway is the »r 'nu. i'.bv.LL!M-...u..v-n 

index to the whole 

tomb, which is a mere passage, about sixty feet long, constructed 
on the same principle, and lined with masonry.^ Ibis ^mssage 
i,-, divided into two parts or chambers, communicating by a door- 
way of the same Gothic torm, with a truncated top. 

The similarity of the structure to the Cyclopean gallery at 
Tirvns is striking : the masonry, it is true, is tar less massii e. 



^ The iiia.sonry is of reciau^nlAr blocks of 
reT tuxo, cutaiiiiiig huge loulvile'- ; iii the 
outer i-ii.iniboT, MiUiIl aibl ii reiinl.n , tlie 
(.oiu'-'se'-', h aie n^t limiznutal, 

being iGGii 12 to 1 j iiiehcs deep . iu the 
inner it is of moi'e m is-^ivc dinieii>i(tn«. 

- The outer eliaiubLT i- f'-et, the 
inner 24' I'A-t Iohl'. and tlie thukiio'"! "t 
tiie paititioii-w ail, d le' t . niakinu the en- 
tire length ih't feet. The inner dui.iAVay 
is 6i feet Iiigdi and 4'v ^vide at the bottom, 
naiTOuing upwaul t^ 1 let «it the t"p. 
Similar pii'.''age-t"iiib', ]ta\e been Itniiul 
ehewhere in this iiecropuli-', e-'peeially lu 
that part called Zaiuin-a Bull, Iii-!^t. l.>4u. 


p. 13S1, -^vell as at Palo and Selva la 
Uo-xa. l^•nlb^ <,i this p-G^age-foun iut 
geueraBy of Iiigdi .intiiiuity. The'e beai 
ail evident re ati"U to the Tiea-uiieS oi' 
ilyceme and Ur honlono^, and to the 
^'iirhags or Xuraehe '-'f S.irdinia and the- 
T\dajot'^ of the Baieaiii*':, in <g far a> tne\ 
ale looted in «'n the same piim iple. And 
tliev are prohaMy uf not interiui aiitii[Uity 
Like the Xuraghe they may ivith gou-k 
reaisoii bo regar<led a"? the work of the 
T\rrliene-Pei;Ggd. Tlie Druidieal barmu - 
of our loMi eoniitry sometinie'v Loutaiii 
jun^'-aae-toimed sepulchre^ like the'-e 05 
Ceivetri. 
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but the shie is identical, sliowiiig u rude attempt at an arch, the 
true principle of which had yet to be disco\'ered. It is generall}' 
admitted, iiut only that such a mode of construction must be 
prior to the discovery of the perfect arch, but that every extant 
specimen of it must have preceded the knowledge of the correct 
l)rinciple. It is a mode not peculiar to one race, or to one age, 
or the result of a particular class of materials, but is the exi)e- 
dient naturally adojded in the forinatioii of arches, vaults, and 
domes, hy those who are igii<jrant of the cuneiform jtriiiciple ; 
and it is therefore to he found in tlie earliest structures of Egypt, 
( ireece, Italy, and other 2tarts of the Old AVorld, as well as in 
those of the semi -civilised races of the Xewd The Cloaca 
Ilaxima, which is the earliest known instance of the [lerfect arch 
in Italy, dates from the days of the Tanpiins ; this tomb then 
must he considered as of a remoter ijeriod, coeval at least with 
the earliest days of Home — inlor, it may he, to the fouiulatioii of 
the City.‘ 

The great antiquity of this tomb may be deduced also from its 
contents, which were of the most archaic, Egy2>tian-like cha- 


^ Steplicnb' YuLatcin, I p. (/ 

Tin's traveller'^ de'^crijition and iilnstrations 
>lnicvtlie veiiiai-kaldc analogy bc-tsveea 
American i'.'5Ciulo-vault> and ol an- 

cient Kiin'iie. The >ides vi the anh in 
-.eitain of thf-ftG vauU«5 are hewn to a 
.'•mooth curved surface, as in the Kegu- 
lini tonil), and tenniiiate not in a }toint, 
hut in a ximire heatl, furmed hy the im- 
[i(i>itii>n t.i lint hlutk^ : tlie i-ectdiarity 
> cnj'Wts in the courses heiiig <»fteu aliuu.'st 
at right angle'n with the line of the ar».h, 
-liowing a near ai'iuoadi t'> the «.nneifoijji 
Iiiiiiciple. 

Canina (Cere Aiitiea, p. .Sh) leleis it- 
laaistruction to the Felu'^gi, or earliest in- 
liahitants of Agylla. and a>dgiis to it and 
its contents an antitjuity of not less than 
diHio yeais, making it toeval Mith the 
Tiujan war. He .•say.s it can he detennined 
that preci.-iely in the reign of Taiijuinius 
Pii;?ciis, the change in the mode of eou- 
'-tvuetuig the ai\h \\as ciie»ted in Knmo, 
tor T.tiiiuiu iidiodiiecMl the style fi'on T.n- 
i|Uimi l»ut tliuiigli ■\\e were ahsolutelv 
ceitdin that Tarqnin huilt the Cl<»aea 
Maxima, 'we have no auth<*nty for detor- 
mining wlien the hist tiue aicli \\<is 
<.‘reete<l iii Home. Tlie piiuciple may, tor 
aught we kno-vi, have ]»een known and 


t)r.icti''e«l at .in eiulier iieiiod. At any 
rate, it is highly jirohuhle tliat it had 
heeu knov>n in Ktnuia some time heiove 
the constiuetion of the Cloaui !MaMiiia, 
and if at Taiijuinii Mhem.0 Tauiuiu mi- 
grated, "wliy not at Ciere, a neighi.iuuring 
' ity belonging to the same I'efii'le As 
legai'ds this tomb all aie agreed <iu its veiN 
liigh anti<[uiiy. Even wlio sees 

e\ el \ thing lU a mole mudelii light tiiaii 
most aielue-ologi.-st.s, mlmits that the* styh 
of arehitectuie shows it to he to the 

loiiridation of llome (Mon. liie.h ]i. d.lh). 
<'animi m of oi.inion that the tonih m it- 
origimd .state ^^as siuniuimted ly a small 
tumulu.s, hut that alter the imHai of the 
Ly<ruuis, another tumulii-' of nuiLh laigti 
si/e va.s eoiistiueteil ahoiit it, oi which it 
formed a j.art ; tiaves of siieh a second 
taiimlus having I een found in an em-iixinig 
ha.seinent of luasoniy and seveial ehaiiihei^ 
hollowed ill the rock Ijtluw tlie oiigimd 
tuiuh, — and tiiat the l-iling up of the eaitli 
.Hound the latter was the iiie.ins of pic- 
."crving it intact from those who in ages 
]ust litled the rest of the sepulchiul 
mound. This has hecn juonoiimed hy an 
ahle clitic, to lie ‘’a sagacious aiiolNsis. ’ 

r*uU. iust. IbdiS, p. 17’-!. 
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racter.^ Searcelv any pottery, and none painted, was found liere ; 
l)ut numerous articles of bronze, silver, and p'old, so abundant, so 
<|uaint, and so beairtiful, that it is verily no easy task to describe 
them. I shall here do little more than specify the position csdiicdi 
they occupied in the tomb. 

In the outer chamber, at the further end, lav a bier of bronze, 
formed of narrow cross-bar.s, with an elevated place for the head. 
The corpse which had lain on it, had long since fallen to dust. By 



'iLnllA-colTA LAUL', Fl’c'.M “lilK l;i:L.L'LIMM..\lA>'I TuMB, ( EUVBTUI. 


its side stood a small foiiv-wheeled car, or tray, of bronze, with a 
hasin-like cavitc' in the centre, the wliole hearing, in form and 
size, a strong reseinlilauce to a drii)ping-])an ; tliough ornamented 
in a way that would hardly become that homely instrument. ( )n 
the other side of the hier lay some forty little earthenware 
ligures; probably the Lares of the deceased, v ho certainly was 
no worshipi)er i)f beauty. At the head and foot of the bier 

stood a small iron altar on a tripod, which may have served to do 

homage to these household gods. At the foot of the hier also hiy 
a hiiudle of darts, and a shield ; and several more shields reste<l 
against the opposite wall. All were of bronze, large and round 
like the Greek dcr-ty, and beautifully embossed, but apparentlv 

•“ LcpMiN, no mean aiulmiity on 1S7). The or-Uuarv i.1>-cnLV not 

tian matters, remaik> the eviileiit imitation lie^tate to iironouii' e tlie ti^ure'. on some 

vf Ej-^yptian loruis Ann. Just. p. of the yesseiis to he purely Kuvptiaii. 
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for ornament alone, as tlie metal was too thin to have heen of 
service in the field. Nearer the door stood a fonr-wlieeled car, 
which, from its size and form, seemed to have Lome the bier to 
the sepulchre. And just within the entrance stood, on iron 
tripods, a couple of caldrons, with a nnndier of curious handles 
terminating in grift'ons’ heads,® together with a singular vessel — a 
pair of Lell-shaiied vases, united by a couple of spheres.' Besides 
these articles of bronze, there was a series of vessels suspended 
by bronze nails from each side of the recess in the ia)of.“ The 
caldrons, dripping-pan, and bell-vessel, are su]>po&ed to have 
contained perfumes, or incense, for fumigating the sepulchre. 

This tomh had evidently contained the body of a warrior ; but 
to whom had the inner chamber belonged '? The intervening 
doorway was closed with masonry to half its height, and in it 
stood two more pots of bronze, and against each door-post hung 
a vessel of pure silver. There were no urns in this chamber, but 
the vault was hung with bronze vessels, and others were sus- 
pended on each side the entrance. Further in, stood two bronze 
caldrons for perfumes, as in the outer chamber : and then, at the 
end of the tomb, on no couch, bier, or sarcoithagus, not even on 
a rude bench of rock, but on the bare ground,® lay — a corpse '? — 
no, for it had ages since returned to dust, but a number of gold 
ornaments, whose position showed most clearly that, wlien placed 
in the tomb, they were upon a human body. The richness, 
beauty, and abundance of these articles, all of pure gold, were 
amazing — such a collection, it has been said, “would not be 
found in the shop of a well-furnished goldsmith.” ^ There were, 
a head-dress of singular character — a large breastplate, beauti- 
fully embossed, such as was worn by Egyptian priests — a finely 


Siiuilar t<j this inU'-t liiive heeii the* 
1 rass Jerattr de<Ucateil to Juno Ly ColtfUs^ 
the Samian, oat of the proiits of hU sur- 
cfhsfal voyage to TartestjUs^ about n c , 
li -r Hei O'lutiis i ihc" it as ]ia\ ”rit1<jii>,' 
1 ea hs :?ot ill a rov arouml it ; i\ . laii. 

^ Miieli like that shown at i»age 275. 

® The nails tliu.s sui»i>ortiug crockery i»i 
hionzes in Etiii^can tuinli.s, thioTv li^ht on 
the u^e of them in the Mi-called Ticasmy 
of xVtreii^i, at !Myccna», whcie they have 
lung been siippo.sed to have fastened the 
jilates of bronze with which it wu-s ima- 
gineil the walls were lined. It has Iteeii 
su;_^gc‘stc<l, however, that no nails e\ei 
existed in that celebrated Thesaurus, hut 
that certain nodules in the blockb have 


l>eeu mistaken fur them. Hull. In^t. 
I'-db, i‘. 5S- — ^\ oltf. Hut admitting that 
there were really naiK, it far mure pru- 
bable tliat they served to suiiport pttttcny 
(u other sepuh laal fiiinitiue, than a lining 
of metal, seeing it is now geneialiy Ic- 
lieved that the so-called “ Treasuiics of 
Greece were no other than tomb>. 

'■* Ganiiia (,C'eie Aiit. p. 75) states that 
the ll«*or under the corpse, in Itotli t.Tul)>, 
was paved with stonesembedded inn/iunt — 
Mri rolU^ati in valet — an unique feature^ 
and woithy of particular notice in con- 
nection with the leiy leniote aiiti(put} of 
the tomb. 

^ Iluil. Inst. p CO. 
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twisted chain, and a necklace of very long joints — earrings of 
great length — a pair of massive bracelets of exquisite filagree- 
work, — no less than eighteen fihulcc or brooches, one of remark- 
able size and beauty — sundry rings, and fragments of gold fringes 
and lamitue, in such quantities, that there seemed to have been 
an entire garment of pure gold. It is said that the fragments of 
this metal crushed and bruised, were alone sufficient to fill more 
than one basket.- Against the inner wall lay two vessels of 
silver, with figures in relief.® 

This abundance of ornament has led to the conclusion that the 
occupant of this inner chamber was a lady of rank — a view con- 
firmed by the inscriptions found in the tonib.^ But may it not 
have been a priest with equal probability '? The breastplate is 
far more like a sacerdotal than a feminine decoration ; and the 
other ornaments, if worn by a man, would simplj- mark an 
oriental character,® and would be consistent enough with the 
strong Egyptian style observable in many of the contents of this 
sepulchre.® 


- Ihill. In>t. loo. oit. Though tins do* 
'oription is soiuewliat it conveys the 

idea of tlie great abiitidanoe of this metal. 
D'liicli was found cvuslie.! beneath umass of 
iLillen masonry. 

A silver vessel nf precisely similar 
< liaraoter has since been found at Pales- 
trina. Ann. Inst. 1360, p. 203. 

Oanina, Cere Antica, p. 76. Cavedoni, 
Pull. Inst. 1SI3, p. 46. The in.-'ciiptioiis 
were on several of the silver vessels, and 
• •oiisistcd merely of the female name 
•‘L.vRTniA,” or Mt L.iRTHiA/’ m Etriis- 
> an characters. This was conjectured to 
''i.Tiiify the pruprictoi of these vessels, wine 
it was conc'luded, was also the occuiMnt ot 
the tomb. Larthia is the feminine of Lar, 
Lars, or Laith, as it i-^ variously written. 

^ Tlic nct klace appears too mas.sive and 
« hiiU'y for a woman’s nec-k ; and we have 
abundant pmof in sarcopha”! and painted 
tombs that such urnaments were worn also 
by men ; irhiihe would ])e applicable to either 
; cMnings wore not iiiaj-projuiate to 
LtiU'Can diguiitaiies, as we learn from the 
sarcophagus of the “ Sacerdote ” in the 
Museum of Corneto ; and bracelets of gold, 
we are taught by the old legend of Tarpeia, 
to regard as the common oinamcnts of 
Sabine soldiers in very early times. And 
though Xiebuhr (I. p. 226) has p>ronounced 


tiiCsC golden do*‘orations of the Sallncs to 
)i ive had no e\i''tcnce, save in the imagina- 
tion of the poet wlio sang the lay, the 
du-coveries made since his day, e.siiecially 
in Ktru'caii tombs, prove the abundance of 
gold oinaiueiits in very eaily times, and 
.d>o their warlike applicatum : so that 
whatever improbability there be m the 
stoiy, arises merely fiom its iiicoii'>i'.teiic.v 
with the .>implo, hardy manncT' of the 
Sabines. Yet even lieie, tlie analogy ol 
the goMeu torques of the lude and warlike 
t.bauls might be cited in support of the 
b-gond. 

Micali {Mon. Ined. p tbE tbiiik-^ tla* 
I'leastplate and/f6a///, fromtlicii fiagility, 
Were evidently mere seimlclual <l 0 ' orations; 
and the braC'.'kt-- sliowa func-ieal Mibject — 
.1 wTimaii attacked iw lion-', and iC'Ciiod by 
two winged goiui — whit h be intoipiets O'v 
the soul f iced ircuu tlie power of evil ^piiitv 
iiy the intervention of good. It may Ije rc-- 
maiked that the lonn of this tomb is th it 
]ire'cribed \>y Plato iLeg XII. p. b47, ed. 
Steph.) lot Uieek luiests — " ii grave 
underground, a lengthened vault of choice 
.stones, hard and imperi.shable, and having 
parallel couches of rock. ’ The benches 
alone are here wanting. 

** Micali {Moil. Ined. p. 62) i' of opinion 
that this, and the Isis-tomb of Vulci, con- 
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On each side of tlxe outer ijassage was a small circular, doineil 
chamber, hewn in the rock, one containing' an urn with burnt 
hones, and a number of terra-coWi idols ; the other, pottery, and 
vessels of broxize. These chambers seem of later formation. 
Canina indeed is of opinion that the inner chamber alone was the 
original tomb ; that the outer, then serving as a mere passage, 
was subsequenth' used as a burial place, and that, at a still later 
period, the side-chambers were constructed.' 

All this roba, so rich and rare, has been religiously preserved, 
but he who would see it, must seek it, not on the spot where it 
had lain for so manv centuries, but at the Gregorian Museum at 
Rome, of which it forms one of the chief glories. That revolving 
cabinet of jewellerv, whose treasures of exquisite workmanship 
excite the enthusiastic admiration of all hrir travellers, is occupied 
almost wholly ■xvith the produce of this tomb. The depository 
which has yielded this wealth, now contains nought but mud. 
slime, and serpents — the f/e/iii of the spot. It has been gutted of 
its long-hoarded treasure, and may now take its fate. Who is 
there to give it a thought? None save the j-xeasant, who will ere 
long find its blocks handy for the construction of his hovel, or 
the fence of his vineyaixl, as he has already found a (prarry of 
materials in neighbouring tumuli ; and the seimlchre. which may 
have greeted the eyes of .Eneas himself, will leave not a wreck 
behind. Much of the masonry of the inner chamber has been 
alreadj' removed, and the whole threatens a speedy fall. Surely 
a siiecimen of a most ancient and rare style of architecture has 
luthlic claims for protection, as well as the works of the earlv 
painters, or the figures of bronze, clay, or stone, which are 2>re- 
served in museums as specimens of the infancy of their res^xective 
arts. M'ere its 2)osition such as to render it difficult to ixresCrve, 
there 'would be some excuse for neglect, but when a wooden door 
with lock and key would effect its salvation, it is astonishing that 
it is suffered to fall into ruin.^ 

tilin tlic earliest monuinents of Etru.scan 
priinitive art, as it existed before it litul 
been .su]<jecttd to Hellenic intiuejice. He 
coiisiders the silver vcs-els to j>erfo»-t 
iiiiitatieiLs of the A-'Litic or Egyptian stHe 
of oiTiaiuentation ; \et with all this, to 
have the stamp of nationality so strondy 
niarked, to di^tinuiii'-h them altoi'etlier 
fntia purely Etryptiuii woiks. Dr. l»ruiin, 
on the other hand, from the analo^ty of a 
similar va^e in the Louvre, regards all 


tlie*4e silver va<cs as inipfirtation-s friuii the 
Kast, and piobably from L'yjiru^. which 
would e-\'i»Iain their lui.xed ANintic and 
Egyptian ediararter. Ann. Inst. l.'Sdb. 
i> 

' Cere Ant. p]*. 7.', 7''. 

The altove was written in 1S47. T 
was grieve<l on a rei ent "visit lJune, 187bl 
to tiiid th<i.t n<'thiiig Ini'^ yet Ixien done to 
t'uve this i-iUToii'i inonnmcnt Ironi de- 
siruction. The outer < haiabei is choked 
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..Another tomb, of precisely similar construction, -svas found 
near tlie one just described ; but, having been rifled in ^mst ages, 
it contained nothing but an inscription rudely scratched on the 
wall.® 

At the same time with the IJeg’ulini-rralassi tomb, several 
others were opened in the neighbonrlmod : in one of which was 


fir ^ r r ir k 
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found a relic of antiquity, insignificant enough in itscdf, but of 
high interest for the light it throws on the early languages of 
Italy. It is a little crnet-like vase, of plain black ware, a few 
inches high, and from its form has not unaptly been compared to 
an ink-bottle. What may have been its original application is 


witli debris, and in the inner tiic htwer 
courses have been earned otf, and the 
upper overhan;^ in suth .i ni inner, that the 
whole "tructuiv appeal*' on the point (•£ 
< ollap-'in:;. 

For the b-regoin^^ flewripti**!! of the 
contents of this tomb and their airani;e* 
inent, I am indebted to Canina, Ceie 
AntP a. parte terz.i ; Fraun, iiiill. Tu't. 

pp, — 1\'2 : Isrj.s, p, I7:j. (\inina 
in hi-s later work, Ftriiria ^larittima, ^ive*- 


a i)lan, and numerous illu'ti.ttioiis of thi" 
tomb and it'> content^, tav. dn — 50 . Giiri, 
in hi-i !A(iinumeiui di Cere Antii.a, ondi a- 
vou'-- to plo^c the ‘'onteiit'' oi tlii" 

tnmb tlie «'Uiiital, and e.-speeially ^Mithiaie, 
chauipter of the Kti I'can W()i:-hip. 

Dull. In>t ISd'b }>. 0*2. The wiiti-r 

doG' not nunti'iii in ^hat ihara'tei'- 
thi'; in>pii2>ti"ii, titou.di he 'a\ s it v,i< 
not worth p'>]'vina'’ I eeubl nut learn if 
the tomb i? still o^'Cn. 
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not eas}' to say ; in'obably for perfiiiiies, as it resembles the 
alahdstos in form ; or it may have served as an ink-stand, to 
bold tbe colouring-matter for inscriptions. AVbatever its jmr- 
pose, it lias no obvious relation to a seimlchre, for round its base 
is an alphabet, iii very ancient characters, shown in tbe bottom 
line of the subjoined fac-simile ; and round the body of tbe iiot 
tbe consonants are coupled with tbe vowels in turn, in that 
manner so captivating to budding intelligences. Thus we read — 
•‘Bi, Ba, Bu, Be — Gi, Ga, Gu, Ge — Zi, Za, Zu, Ze — Hi, Ha, 
Hu, He — Tlii, Tba, Thu, Tbe — Hi, Ma, Hu, IHe — Xi, Xa, Xu, 
Xe — I’i, Ba, Bu, Be — Ki, Xa, Ku, Ke — Si, Sa, Su, Se — Chi, 
Cba, Cbu, Clie — Bbi, Bba, Bbu, Bbe — Ti, Ta, I'li, Te.'’ Xow, 
it must be observed, that this inscription, tbougb found in an 
Etruscan tomb, is not in that character, but in Greek, of very 
archaic style ; ^ and there is every reason to believe it a relic of 
the earliest possessors of Ciere, tbe Belasgi, wlio are said to have 
introduced letters into Latium.' From tbe jiabeograpliy, this is 
indubitably the most ancient monument extant which teaches us 
the earl}" Greek alphabet, and its authentic arrangement.^ This 
singular relic has now past from the hands of General Galassi, its 
original possessor, into the Gregorian Huseum of the Vatican. 

^ The ditferenec between this alphabet tlie and oiUf'/fi, O't ib]i>h tlie liigh an- 

and the genuine EtiTuean one, found ti'piity of the pot. Thoie are some singuliu 

a vase at Bomarzo, is very apparent. See features to i'C rt-marke*!. The arrangement 

the fac-simile at p. 17-. That has but of the letters in the alphabet does not cor- 

twenty letters, this twenty-five, and both respond n ith that in the primer, and in 

in their foim and collocation there are wide both it difiei-s from that generally received. 

difiercTices. That ha«- the Ktiuscan peon- The voweK in the piinier are placed in uii 

liarity of running from light to left. In <»rdcr entirely novel, and vlinh i>> at 

Greek letters this aljihabet would be thii.s vaiiaii'-e w ith that of the alphabet. Theio 

cxjiressed • — A, B, T, A, E, F {the di- is a cniioiis instance of nr altci.i- 

gainma), Z. H (the ancient aspirate), 0, I, tion in the fcuirth line, Snmo of tla- 

K, A, M {^tliis is the letter eflaced), N, H, characters, moreover, Ixwe new and strange 

O, Oikiii'pai, n, P, 2, T, T, X, 4*, Y. It forms, and their foice ai*pears doubtful, 

will lie remarked that the .same force has I have given that a^^igned to them by 

not been assigned to certain of these Lej&ius, who }ii:> eruditely di-xiissed the 

letters where they occur in the juimer, and i» ihcogiaphy of thi-v in^ciiption. Notwith- 

the reader will lie re.idy to di.^jmte my standing its {xreek or Pelasgie i liaracter, 

accuracy. Let him Ijieak a lance then tlieie aie ciu uinstaiRcs whi^h stj^m to 

with rrofes'.or Lepsius, who is my an- betiaytliat it was scrati hed liy an KtiiGcaii 

thoiity, and who gives his views of this hand. For ovhlence.-' uf thi", I lefer the 

ln^^c^iption in the Ann. Inst. 1336, pp. curious reader to the .Mid article by Lep.-iu'-, 

ls6 — 203. merely mentioning that this inseriiition 

“ Suiiuus, Pulyhist. cap. YIII. beais a strong affinity to an ali>habet ami 

^ The letters here are of the most archaic i»rimer inscribed on the walls of an Etiimtan 

forms kuow’n, some of them strongly re- tomb at Colle, near Voltcrra. (See Cli.ipter 

sembling the Plnonician ; and the presence XLII.) 
of the lau and the koppa^ and the want of 
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Another small black pot, found by Gen. Galassi in the same 
exeaYations, has an inscri2ition similarly scratched around it, and 
then filled in with red jiaint, which Professor Lejisius determines 
to be ako in the Pelasgic, not the Etruscan, character and 
language. The letters are not sei)arated into words, but run in 
a continuous line round the j^ot. Lejisius thus divides them — 

Xl XI KETIIU JIA III IIATHU IIAEAM I.ISIAI THIPUEEXAI 
EtHE EP.AI ^IE EPAXA 3IIXETHL' XASTAV IIELEPHU, 

and remarks that ‘‘ he who is so inclined may easily read them 
as two hexameter lines, after the manner of the old Greek 
dedicatory inscriptions.” Though he pronounces that in this 
inseri^ition we iiossess one of the very rare relics of the Pelasgic 
tongue, he regards tlie date of it as uncertain, as he conceives 
that the poimlatiou of Giere remained Pelasgic to a late period. ‘ 


The high ground to the east of C'a?re, on the opposite side of 
the Vaccina, is called klonte Abatone. This Canina ^ regards as 
the site of the sacred grove of Silvanus, described hy Virgil,'" 

E^t ingens geliJum lucus prope Cccritis amiiem, 

Ileligione patrum latt sacer : uudiciue colies 
Inclu'cre cavi, et nigr.i nonius abiete cingunt. 

Silvauo fama est cetcres sacrisse Pela'gos ; 

and thinks that its name is derived from the fir-trees — ahivfes 


— which are said hy that jioet 

See tlio aliovc-oiteil .iiti'.lf b_v I.ep'ins, 
w'hci’e the iu'-eiiptiun is ^iven in its 2>i'>pcr 
( haracters ; ainl his more leeeiit I'em.irks 
ill hi.s iiannih'.et, '• roher die Tyiilieiii.s- 
f'lieii rel.isger in Etriirieu,” jip. oh — tC, 
wliere he lucidly iioint.s out the peculiarities 
li.'tli in the haiiguiue ami characters ivhich 
distniL'iii'h tliis iii-eiiption fiom the Etiiis- 
( ail, and niaik it as IVlasgi- . lie st.ites 
Uiat Viuller aaieed w ith Ids oidnion on this 
thinieli it nas di-taited by Elailz 
1 lileiiienta Epiyiatthices Cir.ci'..-. ji. C li, udio 
admitted, honevei', that tlic l.aignago cvas 
not Etrn.scaii. 

Canina, Cere Aiit. jc d.j. ?i) also 
Auc'lceii, iiittc'lit.dien, ti. oi. (jell (Totn.g. 
•’f liome, I. p. ll places tlie glove on the 
liids on the iij,jiosite side of the V.ucinn. 

ViiA All Vlir. dd7. LivytXXI. i;2) 

mentions an cuacle at C.cic. 

VOL. I. 


to have surrounded the grove.' 

^ Civahore P. E. Vi.'Conti (Ant. Minium, 
ill Ceri, i*. 17j vould deiivo it funu 
a.(iarov — a ipot f?acro«l, not to de tiudilen — 
on tito gruiunl tluit this vii> the name 
aniilied l*y the Rhodians to the editice tliey 
rai-^ed round the statue of Artemisia to 
conocal it frcia the 2 )ublio vievr, Yitruv. 
II. S, Id. Ihit Cav. Canina reject', thi.s 
dpiivatii-n, >>n aa-ount of tlie ne i iniM,!!- of 
C\eie heiii^' on the opposite .‘'idc, in tlie 
iunditaecia. Y’licu two Roman kui.glits 
are l»reakin^^ a luuoe together, mIio •'li.dl 
venture to ^tci» hetweeu them ' Yet the 
j)iobahility aieem.'!, in favour of the lir-trees; 
unless the "Word is derived from .suine A1 »1 >cy 
that in the middle ages stood on the spot. 
I would itmaik that the eemeteiie', of the 
KtiH''*-an'; weie not eontine 1 to aiiv one 
si'Ieot tlieii tow n.s, though oip- .‘'j-ot iiiiYnt, 
i"r I itnvenienee Ssike, I'o more e'i>eoidlly 

T 
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None, however, are now visible. Ceres has usurped the greater 
jrart of the hill, and has driven Pan to its further extremity. 

The interest of ifoiite Abatone is not its doubtful claim to the 
site of a sylvan shrine, hut its jiositive possession of tombs of 
very singular character. About a mile to the east of the 
Eeguhni seimlchre, after crossing the Vaccina, you find a path 
leading up to the southernmost jioint of the Monte. Here, at the 
'I'ery edge of the cliff, facing the city, a tomb was opened in 
May, 1845, which might formerly be seen with all its furniture, 
just as it was found. The traveller was indebted for the iire- 
servation of this monument to the late Marchese Campana, its. 
discoverer’, a geirtlemair whose zealous exertions in the field ot 
Etruscan research are too well known to require laudation from 
me. Since his death the tomb has been neglected, and is no 
longer under lock and key. The traveller, therefore, will hardly 
expect to find its actual condition airswer to the descriiition. 
which follows. 

Grott.a C-AMPAXA. 

This tomb bears considerable similarity to that of the same 
appellation at Veii — not so nuich in itself as in its contents. It 
lies beneath a crumbled tumulus, girt with masonry.® There is 
but a single sepidchral chamber, but it is divided, by I)oric-like 
pilasters, into three comjrartments. The first has a fiui-like 
ornament in relief on its ceihng, just as exists in a tomb in the 
Banditaccia, and in another at Vulci,® and which being here 
found in connection with very archaic furniture, raises a pre- 
suinjition in favour of its being a most ancient stvle of decoration. 
Just within the entrance, on one hand, is a large jar, resting on 
a stumpy column of tufo, which is curiously adorned with stripes 
and stars in relief, though not in the approved Transatlantic 
arrangement. In the opjiosite corner is a sipiared mass of rock, 
jianelled like a piece of fui’niture, and supporting small black 
vesseE. The second com 2 iartment of the tomb is o'/cu^ued bv 


•levotcl to interment ; in tlie case of Cseie 
the city was completely burrouii'-Ied l»y 
toinix. 

5 The entrance, as usual in the tombs of 
Cervetri, is lined with masonry. The 
dooiway is cut in the rock in an arched 
form, and around it i» a groove, into which 
fitted the ancient door, ;i slab of stone. For 
the I'lan, sections, &c., of tliis tomb, sec 


Canina, Etruria Marit. I. tav. 6S. 

In one of the two side-chambers vliiidr 
open on the entrance-pas^a.bce of this tomb, 
the walks also are ]»anelled in relief with 
the very same pattern as decorates the .>aid 
tinnh of the Sun and Moon at Viilci. The 
two-fold coincidence in this ,H']>ulclire is 
lemarkaUc. See j). 44S, 
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t^^■o sejnilcliral couches, liewn from the roch, and containing 
nothing of tlicdr occupants heyond some dark dust, mixed with 
fragments of metal, surrounded hv sundry articles of crockery, 
thougii their skulls are still left at the heads of their respectiye 
biers. Between these couches, on a square mass of rock, 
retaining traces of colour, rests an earthen jian, or brazier, for 
perfumes, with archaic figures in relief round the rim ; and at 
the foot of each couch stands a huge jar, 
ahno.st large enough to hold a man, which 
])i'ohahly contained the ashes of the slayes or 
dependents of those whose bodies occupied 
the couches. In the inner compartment, 
against the wall, are two benches of rock ; on 
the upjier, stand seyeral similar huge jars, 
together with smaller yessels ; and on the 
lower, is a curious, tall, bell-sha2ied jiot, of 
black earthenware, similar in form to one of 
bronze found in the Grotta Eegulini-Galassi. 

It was i^robably a thtjmiak’rion, or incense- 
burner. It is shown in the annexed woodcut. 

About a mile from the Grotta Gampana, but still on the 
Monte Abatone, are two remarkable seiiulchres, well worthy of a 
yisit. They are not under lock and key, yet can searcelj’ be 
found without a guide. The spot is yulgarly called II Monte 
d’Oro, from a tradition of gold haying been found there. On the 
way to it, j'ou ma}’ obserye traces of a sepulchral road, fianked 
with manj' tumuli — some with architectural decorations. The 
tombs lie in a small cojise, and are not easily accessible to 
ladies. To exjjlore them, indeed, demands much of the s^iorts- 
man’s spirit in the ruder sex, for they are often half-full of 
water. The first is called the “ Tomb of the Seat,” and is dis- 
tinguished from the other of that name, already described, by its 
jiosition on Monte Abatone. 



ETEUSCiX FUMIGAIOR. 


GliOTTA DELLA SeDIA. 

This tomb lies under a large tumulus, with a square base- 
ment of masonry, which makes it highly jirobable that the 
superincumbent mound was in this case of xiyraniidal form.^ 


^ The lici'-emeut hO feet hy Vi>- poseil to the eiitnince, is a S({uare iirojee- 

conti Tiiakes it larger — lUS hy Rumau tioii or buttie.TiS in the ma-^oury. Tlio 

jiahus. At the haek^ or on the side oi>- blocks are of tufo, and the eoiuses recc'lo 
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Half-way flown the passage which leads to the sepulchre, you 
pass through a doorway of masonry, which marks the line of 
the tumulus-basement. The 2 ’!^ssage is lined with masonry, 
whose converging courses indicate the existence originally of a 
vault overhead. Tlie tomb consists of two chambers, and has 
nothing extraordinary, excejit an arm-chair, with a footstool 
attached, hewn out of the living rock, as in the two tombs of the 



G Deniiij 


no:K*crT chair am> 

Banditaccia, already described. Here it is not by the side of a 
seindchral couch, hut against the wall of rock which separates the 
two chainhers." 

This tomb had been rifled in ages past, but carelessly, for, 
when reoiiened in 1835, some gold leaf, and several of the 


same metal were discovered 
furniture was found, indicative 
feature was the skeleton of a 

as tlicy U'centl, in the M tills of .Sen-ill's 
Tiilluij? at Ihnue. .>ijiiiiar square hiiseiiitiit'i 
<if ni.i'siiiiiy, li'-nh-rally cuiphcton, an«l pi'n- 
life iM'Ers 'll jiyraiiiiil-s, are not un- 
'•HBiijidU ill tlii-s nc I'lpnlis, oi/cdally ill the 
uIl'Ii (it the '\\i(-Miia, beneath the clitib <»f 
the city. 

- i\lit ili, in liis la>t work, in ^hich he 
is^-eks to establish oriental analogies iii 
Etni'can lii'jnuiiif'ntis, expre8Se.s liis opinion 
that the^e t-cits are IMithraie ■symbol'' — aiicl 
"" he aUo regards the cclelirate*! niarlde 
chair ut the (hji'ini Talace. Mon. Ined. 
p. 152. 


in one ot the cliamlierv. Other 
of a higli autiipiity. ' ,V singular 
horse, lying by the bier of his 

'' Heie iceie frauiu' ut' ut eiiibroiiJery in 
ibhwers of siii.iit <.t Ej\[itia!i M'dikiu iii'liip 
— a piece ul bhi.,‘ iB' ubcil with 

liieio-lyphiLs — in th' Hum cf 

Lii\pti.m female — .sU'l bit' ut .unbci ar.d 

• ttln-r wiieiital uuii;' pl-fi. 1 ai'iiUKl th<3 
"Tpse. A nmi-^el "f '-ue "f tlic-'e 
being i»iit to the Lre emittcl so powerful 
an u«loiir as to be insupport il lo, says ^'is- 

• onti, even in the -pa' ioiH hall (*f the 
Itu.al palate at Coii. Ant. Aioii. di Ceii, 
]'p. 2lf — :32. The vault at thit entrance 
pro\es this tomi' to be ■\eiy an ie:;t. 
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master, and suggesting that he had been slain at the funeral 
ohseijuies. ‘ 


OlioTT.A ToULOXIA. 

The se]iulehre under the adjoining tumulus has received is 
name from the proprietor of the land, Prince Torlonia, who 
02>ened it in 183.o. The basement is here of the usual circular 
form.’ The entrance to this tomb is its most singular feature. 
At a considerable distance a level jiassage oiiens in the hill-side, 
and runs 2'artly underground towards the tumulus, till it ter- 
minates in a vestibule, now open to the sky, and conununicatiug 
with the ground above, by two flights of steps. The inner jiart 
of this vestibule is recessed in the rock, like the upper chambers 
of the tombs of Castel d’Asso ; for there is a similar moulded 
door in the centre, and on either hand are benches of rock 
which, being too narrow for sarcojihagi, suggest that this cham- 
ber was formed fur the funeral lites — jirobablj' for the banquet, 
and generally for the convenience of tlie relati^ es of the deceased 
in their periodical visits to the tomb. This chamber is decorated 
with rock-hewn jiilasters of Xtoric lU'ojiortions, but with ^leculiar 
capitals, and bases somewhat allied to the Tuscan. 

In the floor of this vestibule oiiens another flight of steps 
leading down to the sepulchre.'’ There is an antechamber at 
the entrance, wliich opens into a spacious liall, having three 
compartments, like chapels or stalls, on eitlier hand, decorated 
with Tuscan xiilasteis, and a chamber also at the U2)per end, 
which, being the 2mst of honour, was elevated, and a2)2n’oached 
by a flight of .ste2's. I-iach chamber contained several se2ndchral 
couche.s, altogether fifty-four in number. At the moment of 
02iening the tomb, these were all laden with their dead, but in a 
little while, after the admission of the atmos2ihere, the bodies 
crumbled to dust and vani-^hed, like Avvolta’s Etruscan warrior 


For a (k't.iileil lipti'-n of thia toml) 
Liri'l ita content'-, ainl l-T illusCiative plana 
and sections, '•ce tlie ot Cav. F. E. 

Visconti, Anticlii Munuiiienti Sei>nkrali di 
Ceri. CaniiKi (Etruria ^larit. I. p. lt‘7, 
tav. 7u) dates tliis tomb tuna before tlie 
second century of Koine. 

^ This tumulus about 7r» feet in 
diameter. The ina>i>nry of tlie ha>eiueiit 
has till-' poculiaiity, that at the dhtaiicc of 
every !<> or 11 feet a piLi^ter projects so as 


to ^ive the wiiole a rosemblaiice to a vast 
ei»;;-‘\vlicel lying oil the ground. In the 
lua-vonry, just above the eiitiance, is a 2 'it 
.shaft, as in the tomb', of Civita Ca.steluma. 

Visconti (Ant. di Ceri, p. 20) 

conjectures tliat thi.s higlit of .-iteihi was 
orii^inally concealed, so that a person enter- 
ing the jiassage or descending the j'teps f loiii 
above, would take the ve^tilluIe vitli its 
luoiildeil doorway for the real '■epulclire. 
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at Corneto, leaving scarcely a vestige of tlieir existence.' Tlie 
external grandeur of this tomb augured a rich harvest to the 
excavator, but it had been ah-eady stript of its furniture — not a 
piece of pottery was to be seen — so completely had it been rifled 
by iilunderers of old.'' 

In that 23art of the necrojiolis, called Zamhra, which lies on 
the west of Cervetri, towards Pyrgi, some veiy ancient tombs 
were ojiened in 1842. In construction tliey were like the Grotta 
Pegulini-Galassi, being long jiassages similarly walled and ri)ofed 
in with masonry, and lying beneath large tumuli of earth, and 
their furniture betrayed a corres 2 )onding antifpiitv.® 

It is worth}’ of remark that though sejuilchres are found on 
every side of Caere, those towards the sea are generally the most 
ancient.^ It may also be noticed that the tombs face all jtoints 
of the conijiass. 

I have already mentioned that in very early times, Ciere was 
renowned for her cultivation of the [lictorial art, and that in the 


* Vissconti, p. *21. A full description of 
this tomb, with ilhistiation^, will be found 
in the said work of Vi.>conti. Al>o in 
Oanina (op. cit. I., p. 106, tav. 69), who 
refers the tomb to the second or third 
century of Rome. 

^ An external an.iloiry to hou'*es is not 
very obvious in these tumidar scpulclires. 
They have been supposed to Jiave the 
funeral p}Te for their type (Ann. Inst. 1S32, 
p. '275), but the usual analogy may, per- 
Lajis, be traced in the habitations of tlie 
ancient Pluygians, who, dwelling in bare 
Ijlains, on account of the >carcity <.f vood, 
raided lofty iiioun'Ls of eaith, weaving stako'j 
above them into a cone, heaping reeds and 
.stubble around them, and hollowing them 
out for their liabitatinn. »i?ucli dwellings 
were very cool in summer, ami extremely 
warm in winter. Vitruv. II, 1, o. Exter- 
nally they muft-t Iiave resembled the shep- 
herds’ capaniii, which now tetud the Cam- 
Tjagna of Rome. Indeed, it the tumuiar 
form of soimlture were imt one of natuial 
suggestion, ami whicli has therefore been 
emxiloyed by almost every nation from Cliiiia 
to Peru, it miglit be supposed tljat the 
Lydians, who used it extensively, had 
copied the subterranean huts of their neigh- 
bours the Phrygians, and introduceil the 
fashion into Etruria. Tlie conical })it-hou.ses 
of the ancient Armenians might in tlie same 
way be regarded as the types of the tombs 


of that form wlikli abnuii'l in •'outhern 
Etruria, .iu<l are Lmiul aLn >uutli of the 
Tiber, as well as in -Sicily ; fer tlie descriii- 
tion gheu of tliem (Xenophon, Aiiab IV. 
5, 25 ; cf. Diodor. XIV. pp. closely 

eoiie>pomK. U'ljo interiuis of tlio>e sub- 
teiiauo.in hut'' of Aimcnia piC'Ciiti d sccne.s 
very like tho'-e in an Italian 

'* The word Z.tinbra "Cenis of Saracenic 
origin, and recalls the old romances oi 
Graiia'la : but it wa-s usf'd in Italy in tlaj 
middle aee-"' f<*i rmiui'if ; and it ■'ec-ms i»ro- 
balde that tlii'- spot deuvod it." n.imc from 
the .^epukhial clci/jib' /''i lieie di-covered. 
The Wold i" aKn met with in "CVi lal parts 
of Tu."cany, )>ut attaeliod to "ireains and 
toireiit^> {"Ce Repelti, t'oi'i ) : mi that it 
i." ditticult to tia'C a (onncitii'U witli tlie 
IMooiisIi daiK-e For an n'toimt nf the 
toiiib.«.. see Abeken, Pull. In"D. j,. l.g ; ; 

Mittehtalieii, pp. 2d':, O'is, 272 ; .Micali, 
IMoii. Ined. p. d/ .), (t tav. LVI. Vanina 
gives plait" of four of tlievi toml.'., whicli 
he thinks belonged to tiie lie. mpulis of 
P\rgi (cp. cit. I., p tav. 7d). 

* Abekeii (.Mittelit.d, p. 2P)^ fancied 
there might ]»e some iea"oii for this west- 
w'aid position of the ohlest tombs, a.s though 
it were c!io."eii for it." approvinuitioii to the 
sea, the peculiar element of the Tyrrhene 
race. He iiotires the tinalogv of tlic A uiaghe 
on the w'estern shore of Sardinia. 
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first century of our era, paintings were extant on this site, which 
were believed to be prior to the foundation of Eome." There 
can be little doubt that, although not expressly named, Ciere was 
also one of the cities of Etruria, which at a very remote period 
excelled in the plastic arts.’ Of her sculpture in marble we 
have instances in the “ Grotta dei Sarcofagi,” already described. 
fSonie choice specimens of terra-cotta statuary have fortunately 
come down to us to attest her skill in moulding clay. 

What visitor to the Louvre has not beeir startled, on first 
entering the Musee Xa^ioleon, at the sight of a loving pair, 
as large as life, reclining on a couch in the centre of the room ? 
The life-like character of these figures, who appear engaged in 
animated conversation, their strange costumes, and still stranger 
cast of features — differing widely both from the Greek and from 
the Egyptian, yet decidedly oriental and akin to the Calmnck ; 
the varied colouring of the group, which faithfully imitates nature 
throughout ; the unusual material for statuary, which is soon 
recognized as burnt clay — cannot fail to call forth wonderment. 
What do they mean? Whence do they come ? AVhat peoi'le do 
they represent ? To what age do they belong? are the guestions 
to which they naturally give rise. This group is an early work of 
Etruscan plastic art from Cervetri, discovered by the INIarchese 
Campana in ISoO. The monument is a sarcophagus, in which 
were deiiosited the bodies of the pair whose effigie-. recline on 
the lid, or ra.ther form the lid, as the urn is moulded info the 
couch oil which they are reposing. The lad}- lies in front, and is 
draped to her feet in a yellow chiton, or cheiuise, witli short 
sleeves, over which she wears a red mantle with a broad border 
of white. Her neck is encircled with a gorget ; her ears are 
piei’ced for rings, which have been removed ; her cap is the 
tiituUis, the national head-dress in the early days of Etruria, from 
beneath which her hair descends in long tresses on her bosom 
and shoulders. Her husband, who lies behind her, wears iiieroly 
a short tunic or shirt ; his beard is trimmed to a point, his hair 
hangs loosely behind his head. The hands and feet of both are 
modelled to the life, though certain other parts of the figures 
betray a careless treatment. A strange incongruity in the group 
can hardly fail to strike the observer. With this Asiatic pomp of 
colour, with these features, not only uii-European, but absoliitely 
Tartar-like, and barbaric, the ornaments of the couch are purely 
Hellenic, identical with those which are found decorating Greek 

2 Plin. N. H. XAXV. 6. » Ib. XXXV. 40. 
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vases of the best style and period, -which fact limits the antiquity 
of the monument to the fifth century n.c. This incongruity is 
accounted for hy Dr. Drunn, by supiiosing that in very early 
times the native art of Etruria -(vas subjected in a 2’0"'erful 
degree to Hellenic influences, -which more or less overlaid or 
obscured the indigenous element, j-et tliat the latter was never 
entirely subdued, but exerted a reaction from time to time, 
develoj-iing the native jieculiarities souietime.s to such an extent, 
especially when the monument was of large si'/.e, that it [n-oduced 
the feeling of strangeness and novelty, which we lose however on 
further investigation, -\\-hen we [lerceive that the elements are 
already familiar, — only develo2)ed in a manner novel and uuex- 
pected.-^ 

Of j’et more 2n'imitive character, and evincing more clearly the 
2teculiarities of Etruscan indigenous art, with even less alloy of 
foreign elements, is a similar sarcoifliagus of terra-cotta, also 
found at Cervetri, and now in the British Museum. The wood- 
cut at the head of this ehaxtter is copied from a pliotogra2)h 
2)ublished in “ the Castellani Collection,” by Mr. C. T. Newton, 
whose description of it I cannot do better than transcribe. 

“ This Etruscan sarcophagus consists of a coffin, richl}* deco- 
rated with reliefs all round, the four corners of which rest each 
on a pedestal ornamented with the bust of a Hiren or Haiqiy. 
On the cover of the coffin are a male and female figure recliumg 
on a mattress. The male figure is naked, and his meagre and 
emaciated condition seems caused b}- age and sickness, though 
2)erha2is much of the peculianty of the ty2ie may be due to the 
want of skill in tlie artist in the re2)resentation of mule forms. 
The female figure wears a clo.se-fitling chiton, whicli does not 
reach to the feet. Her hair fills in long tresses over her bosom, 
and is gathered mto a thick queue behind. Tiound her neck is 
a necklace with 25 endants, resembling some very ancient orna- 
ments in silver and amber found at Palestrina, and now in the 
Castellani collection of jewels. Her right hand is raised as if 
she held out something which the male figure advances his right 


■* Ann, Inst. IStil.pp. 391-404. Imention 
view uf tliis singular monument, 
but cannot admit Lis explanation of tLe 
peculiar cLaracteristics it di.splays to he 
satisfactory. He reject.s all afBnity to 
Pela.sgic or Lydian art, and ascribes the 
peculiarities of i)Lysiognomy simply to the 
attempt t>f the Etruscan artist to represent 


a smile ! The unmistakable resemblance, 
ho-vvever, these tigures bear to tlio Alongul 
type, cannot fail to be recogniseil by any 
one who ha.s lived, as I have done for years, 
among Tartar races. For an illustration 
of this monumeut see i\Cun. Inst. vol. VI. 
tav. 59. ^^ee aLu an article ]>y l)r. Emil 
Braun. Ann. lust. ISdu, p. lOL 
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hand to receive. His left elbow rests oil two flat cusliions, on 
wliicli a painted IMeauder is still visible. The style of these 
lijfures is urcdiaic, the treatment throughout very naturalistic, in 
nhieh a curious striving after truth in anatomical details gives 
animation to the group, in spite of extreme ungainliness of form, 
and ungraceful comtjosition. Tlie groups seem to have been 
made in t^arts, fitted on after passing through the furnace. The 
relief on the front of the coffin re2>resents a battle between two 
warriors, each attended by one male and two female figures. At 
either end of the scene is a winged figure ; the.se p>r(.ibnbly re2:)re- 
sent the souls of the two warriors, (du the op>piosite side of the 
coffin is retrresented a banquet, at which a male and female figure 
recline. At one end are two warriors, each of whom ap2)ears to 
he taking leave of two female relations. At the other end are 
two jiairs of females, seated in chairs, in a mourning attitude. 
It is to be presumed that the four scenes thus represented on the 
sides of the coffin have relation to one another, and that the four 
subjects reimesented are, the leave-taking of two warriors before 
going to single combat ; the death of one of them ; the mourning 
for that death ; and the funeral feast, or possibly the reception of 
the slain warrior in the realms of bliss. But tlie iiarticular 
single combat re2)resented has not yet been identified. It should 
be noticed that in the single combat a lion is reiiresented 
fastening on the leg of the falling warrior. 

“Above the battle-scene is an Etruscan inscription painted in 
two lines, one of which is along the edge of the mattress, the 
other immediately below. The letters are identical with the 
earliest forms of the Greek. The inscription is very similar to 
that on a gold fibula found at C'luusi, but its interpretation i.s not 
yet determined. 

“ In the Louvre is a terra-cotta sarcophagus found at Gervetri, 
and formerly in the Canij)ana Collection, on which are two 
reclining figures, very similar in tyjie and comjiosition to these, 
hut showing more sense of beauty, and mure artistic skill in their 
design and execution. 

“ These two sarcophagi may be reckoned among the earliest 
known specimens of the fictile art of Etruria. There is no tJOsitive 
evidence as to their age, hut they can hardly be later than 
B.c. 500.” 

To this description I will venture to add that the Tartar 
physiognomy is even more jn’onounced in this pair than in that 
on the Louvre sarco^diagus ; and there can he no doubt that this 
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is the earlier monument. The figures in relief hehnv are closely 
akin in style to those on the most archaic of Chiusi. The 
inscription, as Mr. Newton observes, is in very early Greek 
characters, rather than Etruscan, yet, like the latter, it is written 
from right to left. Italian antiquaries generally doubt its 
genuineness. It is certainly not easy to decipher. 

The ancient pottery of Ctere is in keeping with the archaic, 
oriental character of the rest of the sepulchral furniture. The 
large, fluted, or fantasticalh' moulded cineraiy jars, of red or 
black ware, with figures of centaurs, sphinxes, and chinueras in 
-fiat relief, reseinhle those of Veil ; and so the rest of her early 
unpainted pottery, whidi Lepsius takes to he Pelasgic rather 
than Etruscan.^ The most ancient painted vases are also found 
on this site, not only those of the so-called Phceidcian style, hut 
others of a much rarer class and jieculiarlj' Doric character, 
resembling the ancient Corinthian [lottery, as we know it 
through the celebrated Dodwell vase, and others from Greece 
and her colonies.® These very early vases are of course found 
in the most ancient tombs, but in those of later date, imitations 
of this early pottery not unfrequently occur. It is not difficult to 
detect these pseudo-archaic vases, which are probably the work 
of Etruscan hands. One of the most striking exanqiles of these 
imitation vases is a hijdria, with black figures representing the 
myth of Hercules slaying Dusiris and his attendant priests.^ 
Busiris was King of Egypt, and to [iropitiate the gods during a 
protracted famine, was advised to sacrifice yearly a foreigner to 


“ To the Pehi-ui, Lopiiu.-', nii- 
dulihtcdly l<e I'eteilC'd the wises of Myck 
Odith of peeiiliar, si>iaetiiue.s 1-izarre, but 
often elegant foiins, aJoined ivilli fantastic 
handles, nubs, llntcs, and zigzag 

jiatterns — as ■well as the tine old gold 
aiticlo, of archaic and extremely careful 
style, veiy tiiinly •wiought, and suwn -siith 
minute gold grains, and studded withshuit 
>tuini‘'y tigures, witli marked outlines and 
Eg\-|itian charactt‘ristic->. Tyrrh. Pel. p. 44. 

Ot thi-5 rare class of vase> from C..ure, 
theie are two in the (.Tregorian Museum 
One, an vIjjc, represents the combat of 
Aja\ (Aivas), and Hector, who is assistc«l 
by ^neas. The paheography of the in- 
scriptions, just like that of the Hod-well 
rase, determines tliis also to be Horic ; 
especially the use of the 9 iuj^teiid of the 
K ; for the koppa is quite foieign to Attic 
inscriptions, ilon. Ined. Inst. II. tav. 3S ; 


Ann. Inst. I^dd, i>p inh;— Abeken. 
Ihe other vase, a //y///‘o/, ivpie'Cnts a 
hoar-liunt, as i..ii the P'iiIwlU v.iie. .Mus. 
iTiegor. II tar. 17. ' 1 , Auorlier good 
speeimen of this cla-s of Caritaii I'l-.tteiy 
Is at Heilin, and lepic-ent-i the Maubat 
betwc'-n A' hiUe.s and .Mciinmii, with hiids 
living o\er tlie lan-vi x' huad — a I’lcqueiit 
symln.I «iii I'.diited which has licen 

iiitciprete<l as a type of '■wiitne-'-, or as an 
augiuy — and al-'" with pc uliar pala*')- 
gra])hy. Mun. Ined. Inst. 11. tav. 0'^ : 
Ann. Ih-t. lS:b!, pp. bln — dll. The 
tigures on tiiese vases aie bia> k and vinlft, 
on a pale vcllow ground ; ami the outlines 
are scratched, as on uthei vases of the 
most ancient style. 

' Ami. Inst. 18db, pp. i;l(i — 232, llel- 
big: ISthq pp. Hull. Inst. 

18t»5, lx 140. Alun. Inst. VIII., tav, 

16 , ir. 
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-Tuiiiter. Hercules, travelling through Egypt, was seized when 
asleep by the priests, who led him to the altar as a victim ; but 
he burst his bonds, slew the king, his son, and the priests, as he is 
represented doing in the woodcut on the last [uige. dhe tair people 
reju'esent the Eg'vptian.s, the dark, negroes. As usual in repre- 
sentations of this myth, there is much ot the burlesipie in the 
treatment ; the manner in which the deini-god strangles half a 
dozen of his foes at the same moment is highly ludicrous. 

Though the [lottery of there is generally ot a more archaic 
character than that of ^'ulci or Tanpiinii, yet beautitul vases ot 
the later, or Greek, stvles are also found here. 

Between Chere and A’eii, and in the territory of the former 
city, lay a veiy ancient Etruscan town, called Artena, which was 
destroyed by the Eoman kings. Speculations have been raised 
as to its site, but it will probably always remain a matter ot 
conjecture.'’ 


APPENDIX TO CHAPTER XXL 

Xo’iK I. — Shiki.is .\s .SaLLCiin.u. I>i;c<.>i:.vtions. See p. 2a7. 

Thu .sliielcls caived or painted in tliis and other tomlis of Care, probably 
mark them as the sepiilchre.s of warriors, and are only a moie permanent 
mode of indicating what is exjircssed by the su.sjfcn.sion of the actual 
bucklers. This was a Creek as well a.s Etruscan custom. The ancient 
pyramid between Argos and Epidatiru.s, mentioned hy Pau.sanias (It. 2.j. 7.) 
contained the .shields of the .slain there interre<I. The anali.g(ju,s use of them 
a.s external decorations of sepidchre.s by the people of Asia itinor and by 
the Etruscan.s. has already been jiointed out. t'ide p. 200. The shield was a 
favourite unatlieina with the aneieiit.s. who were wont, at the eoiieliisiou of 
a war, to sinspend their own hiieklers, or those of their vampiished toes, in 
tlie tenijiles of their gods — a very early and oiiental cii.stoni, for Eaviil 
dedicated to God the gold shield.s he had captured fiom the men of Zobah. 
2 !>am. viii. 7. 11. Gieesiis the Lydian offered a gold shield to Minerva 
Promea, to be seen at Eel])lii in the time of Herodotus (I. b2 ; ef. I’aii.s. X. 


Livy (IV. 01) alone mentions this 
toevn, ami lie does so to distin^nislj it from 
the Artena of the I'oisci, wliieh is thought 
to have occupied the heights above Monte 
Fortino. He say,s the Etnisc-an Artena 
helonoed to C.ere, and not to Teii as some 
supposed. Xiiiby plac^'d it at Castellaceio 
in the tenvta of C'astel Campanile, nherc 
he found traces of an Etiuscan town ; but 
Gell thought it more likely to have stood 


at lioccca, or l!ui-<e,i, near the Arronc, 
twelve miles from Itoine, for “there is 
here a hioh and in.snlateii point, which has 
all the .appeaiance of a citadel, and which 
seems to have been occupied at a snbse- 
fluent lieriod i'V a patrician villa." (I. p. 
19a.) Caiiina places it at a spot six niile.s 
to the east of C.ere, and aiioiit two to tlie 
north of Lc Caliiane, wliicli lie take-s to lie 
the Thcrnne Cieict.une. Etr. Mar. I. pi. 164. 
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S, 7,), aiiil sent nnotliLr to Ani]>lii,'iraiis, wliieli was preserved in the teiiijile 
(jf Apollo at Tliela s. Ileioil. I. ,72, ‘J2. After the battle of IMaiatlion, the 
Athenians dedicated their shields to the Delphic Apollo, and lixisl them to 
the entablature of his temjile. I’.iiis. X. 11), 4. And traces of sliiidds in the 
same position ni.iy still he observed on the eastern front of the Ihiithenon — ■ 
one under each trifflyph, with the marks also of the bronze letters of the 
inscriptions which altcrnate<l avith them. The llomau eonptierors of Coiinth 
suspended a liumher of £cilt shields on the ent.iblature of the temple of 
•Tupiter (llyinjiius ; and in the ]iedimcnt of the same buildiiig- was a golden 
shield, als I a dedicatory gift (Pans. V. 10. 4, 5.) ; and so shields have been 
found carved in the pediments of the ruck-hewn, temple-like tombs of 
Phrygia. Wiiidds may sometinu s have been symb.ds <if protection received 
fiom the gods, and thus acknowh-dgvd ; but were often, like iiiuitlifjuuta in 
general, mere endilems of the jirofes^ion of thus.- who dedicated tliiun ; as 
■was the cas’ with the tweJity-livi; shields of the armed runners in the 
( dympic itadhua. Pans. Y. 12. 8. Sometimes they seemed to have served 
merely decorative pui'p('^cs. as when Solomon adorned his p.daee with live 
hundred .gold targets (1 Kings, x. 10. 17) ; or as when, in Asia IMiiior. they 
were e.irved on city walls, and the p/'osw/o'n of theatres. And they were a 
conventional decoration also with the Uoinans, who muhla/.oned them with 
the l)Oltraits of their aneestc'rs. and suspended them in temples or in their 
own houses. I’lin. XXXV. d. 4. The use of shields, however, as tields fur 
personal devices, is as old as the War of the Seven a.g'ainst Tlu-hes. if we 
may believe ^Esdiylus ; and Tu- family emblems is also very ancient, for 
A'iigil (*En. VII. 0o7) introdin-i.s one of his early Italian heroes with a 
ioriuidahle eseiiteheon — 

rulelier Aventimi', elype i |iie insigne i'.ateninni, 

Ceutum angues, imetam iue guilt .serpeutihus llidi.iui. 

The shields borne by the llgiuvs of Minerva on the Paunthen.iic vases are 
supposed by Cauina to contain the devices of the Italian cities. ISull. Inst. 
1843, p. 75. But this is open to question. AVe must lookhoyond the days of 
chivalry for the origin of arnicpiial hearings, ami for their emhlazuiimeiit on 
shiehls. For an ingenious th.-ory of the E.gyiitiau origin of heraldry, see 
Air. AVatliim's interesting work on "Ancient Fg\[pt," pp. 20 tt .opy. 

XoTE II. — (li.N'ii AXip Ju.\"A];s. See p. 24.s. 

The spirits which were belip-veil by the Ilomaus ttt attend ainl protect 
human Ipp'ings tlii-pPUgh life, were -.uppppsed to he of the same se.\ a-, their 
imhvidnal c hargi' ; tiie ni.ih-s hp-in.g calleil (ieiiii. tim females .liiii'cnes. 
Tihul. IV. (i. 1 ; Seuee.i, epi-t. 110. Sm-h spirits were siippppscl uppt ppiilv tip 
have presided over, hnt To h.ive been the cause of hiitli, whip h is in fact 
im[plip'd in tiie nanu.' — G5nous, o <// lu nth> (Festiis. r. tlcuiah-s ; (oumipiiiius. de 
Die X'at.ili. HI.) : and lienee the nuptial coueh was called h:vf:'< ;ii ninlii. and 
was sacred to the Gctiiiis. Fc-.t. s. c. ; Serv. .UpI Virg. »En. A’l. (io.j. Some 
maintained that every man at lii^ hirtii, or rather at his C(piirc[itioii. liad tw.p 
(iciiii allipttp'd to liiiii, to attend him thr.piigh lifi — one ineiting him tpp goipd 
deeds, tile ppther to evil — ami wli'ps,- iplfice it w.is also after pleath tpp atteml 
him to llip' presence of the iufein.il judges, to conlirni tir refute his pleadings^ 
acccprding t‘) their truth or falsehooil ; .so that he might he raisp-d t.i a better 
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state of existence, or dt gradeil to a lower. Sen', ad Vir<i. rEn. YI. 74,8 : cf. 
III. 03 : Euclid. Socrat. ap. Ceiisorin. III. A .similar doctrine of j)roteetine- 
and attendant spirits was lield l)y tlie (Jreeks, called them demons — 

Salfxovfs — and believed them to bo allotted to men at their birth, as jfuardians, 
alwa^'s jii'esent, anil eoiim'sant not only of deeds hut of thouehts, and 
commissioned also to accomjiany them to the other world. Alsu to act as 
interpreters and niessene-crs between the inhabitants of caith and hcaveti. 
Plato. I’hiodo, jip. liJT. lt'8, ed. 8teph., and ap. Apiileium, de Lleo Socrat. 
p. Sp. ed. 14'.I3 ; cf. Htsiod. 02rera et l)ies, I. 121 et srq., 250 et neq. ; Find, 
(dyniii. XIII. 

Genii were distinguished from the Manes and Lares, inasmuch as tin so 
were the deified spirits of the dead, while the Genii were the oll'sjiiing of the 
.ereat gods (Fest. rr. Geniimi, Tages), ami the givers of life itself, where- 
fore they were called Pii Genitale.s. This di.stinction. however, was not 
always I'reserved, for the Genii were sonietinies confounded with the Mant.s 
and Lares, and supposed, after the death of thtdr charge, to dwell in his- 
sepulchre. iServ. ad -En. III. C3 ; Ceiisorin. loc. cit. ; cf. I’lin. II. 5. 

A man was believed to be born under the influence of a favourable or 
unlucky Genius (Pers. lY. 27 — ijeniu binli-tro) ; and the Genius or Juno, ns 
the case mi.ght he. was ahso supixiseil to be jileased or offended with the 
actions of the individual. Thus Quartilla, in Petroniius (caii. 25), exclaims, 
“ Junonem lueam iratam habeam, si unquam,” &c. And if a man restrained 
his passions and appetites, he was thought to “• defraud his Genius,” or if he 
gave way to them, to •‘indulge his Genius,” Persius, Y, 151 ; Serv. ad Yirg, 
Georg. I. 3Ci2 ; Terent. ap. eund. 

As the Genius was a god he received divine honours, especially on the 
birthday of the individual, when he was lu-oiiitiated by libations, and offer- 
ings of flowers (Ilorat. Kp. II. 1, 144 ; Tibul. I. 7, 50 ; IV. 5. 1> : Pers. II. 
3.) ; and so also the Juno of a woman (Tibul. IV. 0) ; and it was customary 
to anoint the head of the image, to adorn it with chaplets, and to burn 
incense before it. Tibul. 1. 7, 51 ; 11. 2, G : Ovid. Trist. Y. 5, 11. Even 
after death offerings were made to the Genius of the deceased, as .Eneas 
to that of his father (Ovid. Past. 11. 545). to whom ho offered gifts — 

Illo i>atris Uenio sollcmiiia dona feichat — 

a custom which explains the inscri|ition, '• ivxux ” (Junoni), on the vase 
painted on the wall of this tomh at Cervetri. 

M'omen were in the habit of sweating by their Juno (Tihul. III. G, 4,8). ns 
men by their Genius ; and a lover would even swear hv the Juno of liis 
niistre.ss (Tibul. lY. 13, 15), exalting her above every other diviiuty. Juvenal 
(II. 08). dincuneing the effemin.icy of the Homans, sets it in tlie stionge.st 
light by sating that a sei-vant swears by the Juno of Ids lord — 


Et jier Junonem doinini jnrante ministro. 

Xot only men and women, hut places ami tilings, had their Genii, aceord- 
ing to the Roman creed (Festus, v. Genium ; Serv. ad Georg. I. 302 ; Em 
Y. 85, 0.5). Cities, as well as their comjinnent part.s. — streets, houses, baths, 
fountains. Ac., — had their individual Genii; and so also with regions, 
inovinces. aiiidts, nations — every portion, as well as the whole eoHeetively. 
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liad its presiding' spirit. The Genius of the Roman People is often repre- 
sented on coins, though Prudentius might well ipiestioii his iinlividual: 
character — 

Quanqiiain cur (jeniniii Rnm:c niiiii fingitis unuin, 

Cum portis, dumibns, tliermi'', .stabuli^, soioati.s 
As-iguare situs Genius ? peruue omnia meuibr.i 
Urbi.^, perque locos, Genioiiim milUa miilta 
Fingere, ue propiia, vacet angulus ullus ab umbia 1 


These (Iitai Inci were siniposed to take the visihle form of a .serpent (Virg. 
iEn. V. !t.j : Seiv. ad loc.) ; and so they are constantly represented on tiie 
liousehold shiiiRS of Pompeii, eating meat or fruits from an altar. 

The doetriue of Genii and Jiinones as held hy the Romans, there is little 
douht, was received from the Etruscans with that of the Laris. AVe know 
that the latter people woishipped Genii. A Geniti-S Jovialis was one of 
their four Penates (Arnoh. adv. Nat. III. 40 ; cf. Serv. ad -En. II. 325) ; and 
Tages, their great lawgiver, was himself the son of a Genius (Fest. v. 
Tages). And that the Etruscans held the doctrine of good and evil spirit' 
atteuiUiig tlie soul into the other world, is demonstrated by their monuments ; 
by none inoie clearly than hy the paintings in the (.irotta cl 1 (Jardiiiale at 
Gornctu. This dualistic doetriue is thonght hy (.lerhard (Gottheiten der 
Etrusker. p. 57) not to be Hellenic ; Micali refers its origin to the East. It 
is not so clear that the Etruscans held the distinction between Genii and 
Juiiones : for the sex of the ministering spirit is often not accordant with 
that of the human being, who. whether man or woman, is .generally attended 
hy a female spirit. Thus the majority of the demons represented on 
Etruscan urns, sareuphagi, and inirrors, are females. Therefore it is not 
strictly eorieet to term such she-demuns. Junoiies. Passeri (Paralipuiu. in 
Deiiipst.. p. Ibl) employed the name " Geiiiie.” Nor is it always easy to 
distinguish between the attendant spirit.s. good or liad, and the ministers of 
Fate, who are introduced as determining or directing events, or the Furic.s. 
who. as ministers of vengeance, are present at scenes of death, or assisting- 
in the work of destruction. AH have tlie same general characteii.sties. 
Wings at tlie shoulders — high buskins, often with long flaps, which are apt 
to he mistaken for talaria — u short, high-girt tunic — a double .strap eiossiiig 
the bosom, the iiiiper ends passing over the shouldeis, the uiiiliT. behind the 
hack, and united between the jiaps in a ciicular stud or rosette. The 
distinction must he drawn from the nature of the scene into wliieh tlio'c 
demons are intruduecd. from their attitude and expression, liut chiefly from 
the attribute in tlieir hands, which, in the case of a Fury, or malignant Fate, 
is a hammer, sword, snakes, shears, or a tureli : in the ease of a decreeing 
Fate, is a scroll, or a bottle or ink-horn, with a sti/lus, or in a few instances, 
a hammer and a nail ; ami in the case of a Genius or .Tuno may he a simple 
waiid. or nothing at all. The demons of veii.geaiice, who aie often attendants 
on Ghanm, from their resemblance to the Einiis of Greek mythology, are 
thoii.ght liy Gerhard to have a Hellenic origin. Gottheiten dir Etrusker. 
p. 17. Tliiir Etruscan appellation is not yet ascertained, although the name 
“ Nathi'V " is attached to a wingless male-demon with brutes' tusks, who, 
armed with snakes, presides at the .slaughter of Clyta-mnestia. on a luin'or 
now in the Berlin Aluseum (Gerh.ird. op. cit. taf. VI.) : .iml although the 
demon wlio exults over Theseus and I’irithous iii Hadis, as ilejiieted in a 
painted tonih at C'onicto (sec ji. .'lo.l). is designated "Tli IK I i il\." Au'aiiist 
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some of the she-deiiions of milder character, especially those which have th(> 
attrihutes of Fates, the name “ Lasa ” has heeii found attached on Etriiscaii 
mirrors (Lanzi. Sap’.tr. 11. tav. VI. G. ; Gerhanl. Etriisk. .Spiegel, taf. XXX^'II., 
CLXXXI. Bull. Inst. 1.^40, 2>- 106), though a similar goddess is sometimes 
designated '• ilEAX " (Etriisk. Spiegel, taf. LXXXII., CXLI., CXLII.). Lasa, 
from its connection with other names in the instances cited, seems a generic 
apiiellation. It mirst be eijuivalent to ‘’Lara,'’ the r and s being interchange- 
jible letters ; wherefore we find " Eases ” for Lares in the Carmen Arvale. 
Lara or Larnuda is considered by iMiiller (Etrusk. III.. 4. 13) to be identical 
with Mania, tin- Mother of the Manes and Lares. Tlu‘ origin of " Lasa’’ has 
also been refeired to the Aicra of the (Ireeks (Bidl. Inst. loe. cit.) ; but the 
analogy seems to be one of office rather than of ajipellation. for the deriva- 
tion from the Etru.scan “Lar” is jierfeetly satisfactory, tierliard (Ciottheiten 
der Etnisker, ]i. 10) on this ground translates Lasa <as the “ mistress.” not 
onl_v of the Cienii of min, hut of the analogous Jnuone.s of women, yet 
thinks a Lasa must never be mi,staken for a .Inno. 

Though the female ministering spirits of the Etruscan mythology are not 
in every respect analogous to the Eoman -lunones. it may be wcdl, in default 
of a .specific name, to ajiply to them the same aiipellation. To the mild or 
decreeing Fates, the name of "Lasa” may he confidently attached ; and 
the malignant Fates, or demons cif vengeance, whose Etruscan name ha.s 
not yet been clearly ascertained, from their rcsemhhmce to the Erinyes or 
Eumeuides of Grecian fable, may well he designated Furies. In many in- 
stances they seem to ho closely allied to tlie Kijpft of tlie (ireek jjoets — the 
fehe-demons of doom and violent death, who haunted battle-fields and scenes 
of mortal strife ; luit I do not reinemher an instance on an Etruscan tnomi- 
ment. of a female demon being drawn with tlie faiig.s and claws of a wild 
beast, as the “ Ker.” presiding at the mutual slaughter of the Tlieluin Brothers, 
was represented on the Celebrated Chest of Cyiiselus. Fausan. V. 19, G. 
On the large sarcophagus of the Casuceini collection, n.jw at Palermo, on 
which the final parting of luishand and wife i.s represented in relief, a demon 
armed with shears and torch is seen is.suingfrom the .gate of C)rens, mid over 
lier is inscribed the word “ KrLJlf ; ” hut whether this name ajiplies ti) her, 
or to the gateway, is matter of di-sjuite. Anotlier demon by her side is 
named Vaxth,” hut neither her attrilmte nor la r character is elearly in- 
telligible. The same name i.s .also attached to a she-deiimii in the Francois 
tomb of Vulei. in the scene where -Veliilks is saeiiliciiig 4'rojau eaidives to 
the .shade of Patroehis ; but here again it is douhtful it sli,. a good genius 
introdiieed in antagonism to Chariin, as M. Des Vagi is ojiiiu s (111. ji. 20 )^ 
or an evil spirit urging the son of Peleiis to his vengeaiu e, as ])r. Briuin 
(Alin. Inst. 1N(,1, ji. ,'!jS) prefers to le.gard her. 'I’lie geiierie a]H)ellation of 
the malignant demons of the Etiuseaii mythology has yet to la a.seertaiiied. 




^1. The keep. 

B. liuuud tower. 

C. Line of Polasgic walls. 
y>, D. Outluie of auci'.'Ut city seawaul, aceo.«l- 
iiig to Caniiu’s .supposition. 

E, Ancient Harbour, uccoDlin;' to O.iuina ; 

))ut no traces of such mole.s and break- 

water are visible. 


a. Site of an ancient g\tc. 

b. Wall, hero lb feet thick. 

c. Wall, lii feet tljick. 

d. Wall, Sj feet thick. 

c. R'uaan repairs of Polasgic wall. 
/. Jllooks on the beacli. 

//. Roman walls. 
h. Fountain. 


CHAPTER xxir. 

SAXTA SETEEA— iOVi’Wr. 

Pyrgi veteres. — V irgil. 

Graiidia c(^n^unlp^it uiffiiia tenipus eilax. — Rutilils. 

XiXK miles beyouil I’alo is the fortress of Santa Severa, staiicliii" 
on the shore, about a hirlong from tlie high-road. It is a square 
castle, with a s(inare keep at one angle, and a lofty round tower, 
with macdiicolated battlements, rising near it. To the casual 
observer, it has nothing to distinguish it from other mediieval 
forts; hut if examined closely, it will be seen that its walls on the 
side of Civita Yecchia are based on foundations of far earlier 
date, formed of massive, irregular, polygonal blocks, neatly fitted 
together without cement,^ — precisely similar to the walls of Cora, 

^ Under the Avails of the fortress, how- The traveller must not he inL-lol by thi--, 
ever, tlie blocks are imbedded in mortar. which is a modern addition, as at Orbetcllo. 
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Segni, Palestrina, Alatri, and otlier ancient towns in the T.atin 
and Sabine iMountains — in short, a genuine specimen of what is 
called Pelasgic masonry. This wall may he traced hj' its founda- 
tions, often almost level with the soil, for a considerable distance 
from the sea, till it turns at right angles, running parallel with 
the shore, and, after a while, again turns towards the sea — en- 
closing a quadrangular space two or three times larger than the 
present fort, and sufficiently extensive for a small town.- This is 
the site of “the ancient Pyrgi.”* 

These, and the slight remains on the I’untone del Castrate, 
presently to he mentioned, are the only specimens of polygonal 
masonry in this part of Etruria, though such masonry is found on 
three other sites further north. The strict siuiilarity to the wall- 
ing of cities south and east of the Tiber, seems to imply a common 
origin, and that not Etruscan. Moreover, the position of this 
town in the plain, scarcely raised above the level of the sea, 
is so unlike purely Etruscan sites, which are always strong by 
nature as well as by art, aiid the materials of its walls — limestone, 
travertine, crag, sandstone, all aqueous formations — so distinguish 
them from the volcanic fortifications of the other ancient sites in 
the soutliern district of Etruria, that we are led to the conclusion 
that it was built by a dirtercnt race, or in a ditferont age. Now, 
though we have no express assertion in ancient writers that 
Pyrgi itself was of Pelasgic origin, we know that its tem])le of 
Eileithyia was built by that people, and that it was the port of 
Agylla or Ctere,* which was founded oi' occu2)ied by the same 


One blo> k i -i 9 ft. C in. long, 3 ft. 0 in. 
and 1 ft. 9 in. thick. 

“ Cciniiia (Ann. lustit. 1840, tsii. 30, 4i'0 
"ives the dimensions as 850 050 Greek 

feet. Aheken calls it 75o by (!o0ft Oht- 
telitalien, p. 138), ■which nearly agrees with 
my m 2 asurciiient of 720 by 05U English ft. 

The Itinerary of Antoninus dcsciibes 
Pyrgi as 34 miles from Rome, 'which is the 
true distance, and 8 miles from Castruiu 
Novum. The Maritime Itineiary makes it 
30 miles from Portus, at the mouth of the 
Tiber, 12 from Alsium, and 8 from Castrum 
Novum. The Peutingerian Table calls it 
10 miles from Alsium, which is correct, but 
9 from Castrum Novum ; see p. 226. These 
discrepancies in the distances are of little 
consequence, since Pyrgi occuides the rela- 
tive position assigned to it between Alsium 
and Castrum Novum. 


^ .Strabu, V. p. 2-10 ; Died. Sii' XV. ]>. 
3. *.7, cd. Riind. Pyrgi can hardly have 
beonfoumled onginallyas the port of Cane, 
for it was at least S miles fruni that eit\, 
whkh lav only 4 miles from the sea ; and 
there oari be no re ison why a site .should 
not have l*eein.hoscn fora port mueli neaicr 
t’a-rc, as there is nothing hi thi^ spot to re- 
commend it in piefcrence to any (»ther 3 )ait 
of the neighboiuing coa.-'t, and the liarhour 
it once po.'^es^ed must have been entirely 
artilicidl. I think it much more jjrobablo 
that the earliest structure on this site was 
the celebrated temide, and that the castle 
.'prung up subsequently to protect that 
wealthy shrine, and that the existence of 
a fortress here determined the peoiile of 
La.re to a<lopt the spot for their port, in- 
stead of constiuctlng anotlier on a more 
coii\enieht site — Alsium, fur instance. 
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I’ace, and we liave Virgil's autlioritv as to its liigli antiquity/ and 
its name in 211'oof of its Greek origin. So that while history 
gives us the strongest presumi^tive evidence that Pyrgi was a 
Pelasgic town, its existing remains confirming that evidence, may 
he considered decisive of the fact.'’ 

The small size of the town, scarcely more than half a mile in 
circuit, as determined hy the remains of its walls, is another 
feature which distinguishes it from all the Etruscan sites already 
described. Yet in this i)articnlar it (juite agrees with tlie descrip- 
tion we liave of Pyrgi, as ‘‘ a castle and “ a small town.” ^ It 
must, nevertheless, have been a j)lace of considerable im^'ortance 
as a iDort, naval station, and commercial em2)orium,“ and it was 
renowned as the head-(|uarters of those hordes of 2)irates, who 
long made the Tyrrhenians as much dreaded throughout the seas 
of Italy and Greece,^ as the corsairs of Barbary have been in 
later times. 

Much of the importance of Pyrgi must have arisen from its 
temple of Eileithyia or Liicina, the goddess of childbirth, — a 


Cinliia (Ann. Inst. IS 40, 157) 

Dionysius, iu supjtort of his upinhui that 
this temple "was fcuridetl hy the Pelasgi 
at least two geiioratu'iih lieforc tlio Trajan 
War. 

* Virgil (JEn, X. 1S4) calis it ancient 
even in the days of ,£neas ; an*! though at 
lilierty to indulge in the proverbial licence 
c'f a poet, he was tuo good an antiquary to 
commit a glaring anachronism. 

^ Canina i,Ann. Inst. 1S40, j>. 4n) thinks 
tliat as the site itself did not atiord the 
Pelasgic builders of Pyrgi materials f«*r the 
polygonal masonry, to wliich they were 
accustomed, thev cut the blocks from the 
nemhhouriiig mountains, now called ^Monti 
del w^asso, vhicli yichl a calcareous, stone 
naturally as-'umiiig polygonal foniis. Some 
autiquarie-', '"itli Micali (Mon. ined. p. 
b73), and Punbury (Class. ]\lus. V. jtp. 
147 — Ibtpj -\viU not admit that this poly- 
gonal masonry shows a Pelasgic origin, hut 
ascribe it lather to a ^constructive necessity, 
arising out of the nature of the building 
materials at hand. My reasons for regard- 
ing the i)olygonal masonry ol Italy, in tyiie 
at least if not always in construction, as 
Pelasgic, -will be given in Chapter L. It is 
evident that a choice was e.Yereised in this 
instance, for tlie local rock is all volcanic, 
either soft tufo, or black lava, which lines 


the shore l»ct\vctm Pyigl and Civita Vocchia ; 
but this may luivo been i ejected as too hard, 
• T it might not Itave given the desired 
< loavage. Tlie variety of materials employed 
— all alike thrown into polygonal form.s — 
proves that the adoption of tliat style in 
this instance was not accidental, but inten- 
tional. At Agyila, however, where the 
rock is a volcanic tufo, tlie Pelasgi seem, 
at least in their tombs, to liave hewn it 
into rectangular blocks. 

* ::>erv. a<i ..En. X. 1S4. 

Ruti!. I. 224. iSti-aho also (V. i>. 22,')) 
»da''SOs it among the TroA.i'xt'ia of the Etius- 
caii coast. 

® Pyrgi was also a fis]iing-tf)vvn f Atlien. 
Vf. c, 4). It seems to liave sutlercd the 
usual evils of a seaport, that — •“(iiuedaiii 
coiTuptela ac demutatio niorum'’ — as Cicero 
terms it (de Rep, 11. 4) : for Lucilius (ap. 
Serv. atl 3hi. loc. cit. ) mentions the 
•‘.scoita Pyrgentia. 

' Serv. loc. cit — “Hoc castellum nohi- 
lissiiiium fuit €«) tempore, quo Thusci jiira- 
ticam exercueiTint ; nam illic metropolis 
fuit.” The small size of Pyrgi, as Miiiler 
remarks fEtrusk. I. 4, S) is no proof against 
its iinportaiiLe in ancient times, seeing that 
the once leiiowiied ports of Hreece a.stonish 
the modern traveller by their confine<l di- 
mensions. 

u 2 
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shrine“ so richly endowed with gold and silver, and costly gifts, 
the opima spolia of Etruscan pirac}% as to have tempted the 
cupidity of Dionysius of Syracuse, who, in the year of Eome 370' 
(b.c. 384), fitted out a fleet of sixty triremes, and attacked Pyrgi, 
ostensibly for the sake of repressing its piracies, hut really to 
replenish his exhausted treasury. He surprised the place, which 
was veiy scantily garrisoned, spoiled the temple of not less than 
a thousand talents, and carried off booty to the amount of five 
hundred more, defeating the men of Ciere, who came to its 
rescue, and laying waste their territory.'’’ 

This is all we know of Pyi’gi in the days of Etruscan indeiiend- 
ence. Her history must in great measure he identical with that 
of Cicre, on which she was so intimately dependent. We find 
her mentioned as a Pioman colony in the year 563 (n.c. 191)^ 
when with Fregeme, Castrum Xovum, and the maritime colonies 
of Latium, she was compelled to add her quota to the fleet fitting 
out against Antiochus, king of Syria.^ It is evident that under 
the Roman domination she lost much of her former importance. “ 
We find nothing more than mere statements or hints of her 
existence,*’ till in the fifth century after Chidst she is said to have 
dwindled from the condition of a small town to that of a large 


“ Rite maturo aperire pai-tus 
Lenih Ilitliyia, tuere matres ; 

Sive tu Lucina prol*as vocari 

Sen G-enit.alis ' kc. 
llor. Curm. Sxc. 13. 

Aristotle ((Economic. II. 20) ainl Poly*- 
nus also (V. cap 11. 21) call this gotUless 
Leueotliea. Niehuhr (11. 2>p. 47S, 4y3, 
Engl, trans. ) and iluller (Etrusk. HI. 3, 4) 
call her Slater Matiita, w)io was identified 
l)y the Romans with tiie Lencotliea of the 
(jreeks. lUit !Matuta is ai^) alliRl with 
Eos or Aurora (Lueret V. and (xer- 

liard ((xottlieiten tier Etiusker, pp. 1), 2.’») 
suggests an analogy lietweeii Eileithyia- 
Leucothea, anti tlte Etruscan Auroia, wlm 
was called “ T/ccdo/f.” Etiusk. Spiegel, I. 
taf. LXXVI. The natuial rehition of tlie 
godiless of the da’tt'n with the god»les.s of 
hirtlis is easily understood ; that Avith a 
;;oddess of the .sea, is not so evident. As 
Leucothea \Aa.s deemed powerful in pre- 
serving from shipAvreck, and Avasthe jtatron- 
deity of saihws, it is an argument in her 
favour in this instance. M'eie this shrine 
sacieil to lier, it Avould seem to imjdv that 
the port was prior to the temitle. On the 


otlier hand, it may lie said, that Eileithyia 
being but one form of Juno, the great go<l- 
dess of Argos (Hesych. is. v. LlKudulai), tlie 
Pelasgic colony may Avell have raised a 
tem2>le to her honour — as did the Argive 
colony, called by Dionysius (I. cap. 21 > 
Pelasgic, Avhich .settled at Falerii. She is 
sometinie.s called the daughter of Juno 
(Pans. I. IS, 5; Iliad. XI. 271b Humor, 
IiowcA'er. ehsewliero (Iliad. XIX. 119) 
s2)eaks of this goddess in the 2>lural num- 
ber. also Hesyrhius. Foi a new view 

of the <lerivati<tn of the name, rid. Ann. 
Inst 1842, 2>- 9,1 (Ileiizcii). 

Diod(trus Sic. XV. 2^- -337 : Serv. ad 
.En X. 1S4. See also An.-'tot. (J^lcon. II. 
20 ; Stiah. V. 1). 226 ; Polya-n. Stiat. V. 
capi. II. 21 ; cf. TElian. Yar. Hist, I. 20. 

Liv. XXXVI. 3. 

Serviu.s (loc. cit ) sjjeaks of Pyrgi as 
“ nolulissimum in early time.s, and im- 
2»lie5 th.it she had lost her importance with 
lier 2 >iracie.s. 

® Lia'. XXV. 3 : Cic. de Orat. If. 71 ; 
r. Meia, II. 4 ; Piin. III. S ; Ptol. p. 68, 
ed. 11014; ; Mart. XIl. eiiig. 2 ; Strab. luc. 
cit. ; Sei'A'. loc. cit. 
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villa.' M e hear no more of her as Pyrgi, hut find mention of 
her in a.d. 1068, as the Castle of Sta Severa.^ 

Of the celebrated temple there are no traces extant ; nothing 
to determine even the site it occupied. Canina suggests that, 
from the period in which it was built, it may have been in the 
most ancient Doric style.® If so, it must have resembled the 
great temples of Ptestum, standing like them on the shore, and 
rearing its massive capitals and entablature high above the 
towers and battlements of the inclosing walls, at once a beacon 
to the mariner, and a stimulus to his devotion. 

The foundations show the walls of Pyrgi to have been in parts 
of great thickness, implying, what might be expected from its 
exposed situation in the plain, that its fortifications were of 
unusual strength and loftiness.^ 

The port, as already said, must have been wholly artificial, 
which seems indeed to be exin-essed in the term applied to it h}' 
ancient writers.® Xothing remains to determine the shape of the 
harbour, hut Canina thinks it was formed by two curved moles, 
each terminating in a tower, with a third mole in front of the 
oiiening between them, like the island ” at Civita Yecchia. 

There are no tombs visible around Sta Severa, not even a 
tumulus on the plain, but at the foot of the heights which rise 
inland, seijulchres have been discovered. On one s^iot, called 
Plan Sultano, the Duchess of Sermoneta has excavated, and the 
tombs she found were of very simple character, similar to those 
of Palo and Selva la Pocca.® 


^ Rutilhis (I. 224), siieaking of AUium 
txnd Pyr^i, says — 

■“Xune villcp granges, oiipida parva prins.” 

Nibby, Diutorui di Koma, III. p. !)4. 

Anual. Inst. 1S40, p. 42. 

^ The name of Pyrgi denotes the exis- 
tence of ‘‘toweis” in the ancient Malls, 
yet there are no traces of any noM' visible. 
It is evident they did not iiroject beyond 
the line of mtUIs, as at Cosa and Fallen, 
though Canina, in his restored Plan of 
Pyrgi, has so represented them, for the 
outer face of the foundations is in part.s 
clearly dehuable for a considerable distance ; 
nor are there traces of to-vvers M'ithin. 
Perhaps they rose only on the side towards 
the sea, where huge masses of ruin, the 
wrecks of the fortress and port, now lie 
the shore, fretting tlie M’aves into ever- 
lasting foam. There are traces of Koraan 
vvux'k on tins side, of opu-? hK'trtum and 


ycticuhduni. The ancient walls seem to 
have vaiicd fiom 8 to 12 and Id feet in 
tinckness. 

' Cciidn.x points out that Strabo and 
Pionydus both u.'vcd the term iirivfiovy in- 
.stcad of in describing Pyrgi — the 

former term iiupl}ing an aititicial port, 
coiirtructeil with moles nr breakvaters — 
the latter a natural harbinir only. Ann. 
Inst. lS4o, p. 48. This view is tavouied 
by' llo^yi-hius when he says that iiriveiou is 
smaller than 

^ ilicali, Mon. Ined. pp. 375, 385. The 
tombs which Abeken (Mittelitalien, pp. 
239, 242, 2d7) describes as belonging to 
Pyrgi, or to a village dependent on her, ate 
those at the Puutone del Castrate, treated 
»>f in the next chapter. The tombs at 
Zaiubra, mentioned at p. 27S, are suppovsed 
by Canina to have belonge<l to the necropolis 
of I’yigi. 
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SAKTA MAEIXKLLA.- I’UXWUM. 

I wainlered ihruiiL'li the wierk< of <.lay< departed, 

Fur })y the de:>ulated f^hore. 

SUELLKV. 

Five miles beyond S. Severn is the station of Santa Marinella. 
Here the railroad ci’osses the shoulder of a low headland, on 
vhicdi stand a fen- buildings and a lonely date-palm. The 2'i'o- 
niontory half embraces a tiny bay, with some ruins of a Homan 
mole or breakwater. A few fishing-boats are drawn uj) on the 
beach : the half-draped tawny fishermen are sitting beneath their 
shade, mending their nets ; and two t>r three similar craft, with 
their latteen sails glistening like snow in the sunbeams, are 
gliding with swan-like motion over the blue waters. The hamlet 
is supposed to mark the site of Punicum, a station on the "iTa 
Aurelia.^ A few furlongs before reaching it. in a field by the 
road-side, are many traces of Eoman habitation, j^i’obably 
marking the site of a villa. Here on the shore are a couple of 
ancient bridges standing in jiicturesque ruin near the road, and 
marking the course of the Via Aurelia along the coast. Excava- 
tions have been made in this neighbourhood by the Duchess of 
Sermoneta, and many remains of Homan magnificence have been 
brought to light.' 


^ rtiUK-UHi is iiientir-iK->l < nly I>\ tlu' 
Peutiugeriun Takle. Nilt)>y (Dintoiiii di 
Koina, n. p. ‘j 13) tlimk.s it must Imvo 
taken its name from the poinejfianates 
{nudnin 2'innicnin) Tvhicli tiourislied Iieie, 
f>r from some heraldic deA'ice of thi'^ 
'-•liaracter ; but it is more Jikely to Iiuax* 
arit,en from some association of the ])lace 
Avitli the Carthaginians. IMoinmsen (Horn. 
Gesch. I. c. 10), indeed, is of opinion that 
there was a Pliamician settlement or factory 
on this spot, the only one on tlie sliores of 


the Italian penin.-iiht. Put were tiiat tlie 
taNC, it is strange that avc find no mention 
<*f Mich a .‘settlement in Roman writers. 

- Ill the winter of 1S37, on the shores 
of the little bay, were found icmains of 
baths and other buildings, vith mosaic 
pavements, togetlierwith a .singular column, 
and a beautiful statue of Meleager, now in 
the ]\Iuseiuii of Berlin. Mon. Jned. Inst. 
II r. taA'. LVIII, For further notices, sec 
BulI.In.st. I83S, p. 1 : 1339, p. S.o ; IS 10, 
p. 115; Ann. Inst. 1313, p. 237, c scq. 
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AVere the traveller now to leave the train, and pursue the high- 
road towards Civita A'ecchia for about a mile, and then cross 
the heath to the extremity of the range of wooded hills which 
here rise from the coast, he would hnd some remains of far 
prior antiquity to those at Santa Alarinella, which prove the 
existence of a long-forgotten Etruscan town or fortress on this 
spot. Let him ask for the “ Piintone del Castrato,’’ or “ Sito 
della (iuardiola,” and he may obtain a guide at the little osteria 
of Santa Alarinella. 

I know not what induced the l>iichess of Sernioneta to 
coimnence excavations on this site. No traces of sepulchres are 
now visible. Alore than once have I wandered long over the 
heathy crag- strewn ground at the foot of these hills, vainly 
seeking vestiges of a necrox>olis. It is certain, however, that 
here have been discovered many tombs of a remarkable character, 
being rude chambers hollowed in tlie rock, lined with rough 
slabs, and roofed in either by a single large cover-stone, or by 
two slabs resting against lacli other, gable-wise — extremely 
similar, so fur as 1 can learn from the description, to those still 
to be seen at Satnriiia. 'I'here is some analogy also to the 
tombs of Alagna (inecia. and yet more to the cniinlccJis of our 
own land, and other parts of Europe and of the East. The 
oriental chai-acter of tlie furniture they contained coniirms their 
high antiiiuity.® 

Abekeu speaks of a huge tumulus rising in the midst of these 
tombs. This, however, I found to be nothing but the termination 

•' The^e toml'.s wore touinl In 1S40. Tlio suiroiuulin^ onu or tliC'C : nml Lo 

uLioh lined tlicui Aine, >'Aine oaloaio- thinks it ^eivrd tn soiuivate the Micreil 

nus, .some A’oloanio, ])artly lieuii, i»artl\ >-]»aoe of the .'.oi»ukliro from the MUTOimdin^^ 

hut ah\ ays i>ut tn-^ether as t'» -nil, ai to pioveiit one tonii) from intcr- 

]>ro>ont a toloTahly e\cu snii.u-e. A siimlo ferintc with another. It l^ars an analogy 

massive s?Uh <iiten lined e<odi m the thioo to tin* tieurU <Tit in the rock louml the 

sidc-A\alls of the tnml), .in-l a fouith, ^ oiiical t-'inli at J'»ie«l.i. See p. *dl7. Among 

leaning against the fiont, (doused the dnoi- the se|>iilc[iial furniture anu's found an 

way. Sometiiiit'-s the toinl'N had two rham- uliiluf.st.t'i witli hieroglyphic. Aheken, 

hers, the outer of wiiioh served as a vest*- Hull. Jii-t. lb 10, p. 11:’,^ if ; Ann. 
j.ule. They eoiitained benrlns, oi ^clml- Inst, lb 11, p. :jl : MittelitaliLn, pp. 231', 

ehral touches, of roek. A'heken thinks 2t>7. Mieali Ined. p. 35U) considers 

that these gahle-rooted tombs, from tlitir tombs of thi< }?im]ile character tlie moso 

re.semblance to guard-housc.s, may have ancient in style, though not alway.s in con- 

suggested to the peas.uilrv tlic name structioii, as th^y must luA'e continued in 

Lii (.Tuaidiola, conferrtMl on this Mte. Over U'-e for agCs, and piobubly nes'Cr Avent out 

every tomb ro.-se a tumulus, of whi»li ameng the peasantry. He describes some 

Abekeu saev few or no tiai cs ; but he saA , as, luult up of many blocks, regularly cut and 

that the most remarkahle feature was a smouthed, but Avitliont cement (p. 3btJ, tav. 

C‘i III* ulu-'f, or passage, lined with •^lali'^, LV.». 
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of the range of hills which here sink to the coast ; and what 
he took for a vast sepulchre inclosed by inasonry, I perceived to 
be the arx of an ancient town, marked out by a quadrangle of 
foundations, almost level with the soil ; and what he regarded as 
an outer circuit of walls to his tumulus, I discovered to be the 
fortifications of the town itself, extending a considerable way 
inland, along the brow of the hill, till their vestiges were lost 
among the crags with which the ground is strewn. Traces of 
several gates also I clearlj' observed ; and in more than one spot 
remains of polygonal masonry. ‘ 

Here then stood the town in whose cemetery the Duchess of 
Sermoneta made excavations. AVhat was its name ? "NVe have 
no mention b}’ ancient authors of an}- town on this coast between 
Alsium and Centum Cellie, whose site has not been determined. 
That this was of very ancient date, may be inferred from the 
silence of Roman writers, as well as from the character of the 
remains, which mark it as Etruscan. Now, on the coast imme- 
diatel}' below it stands the Torre di Chiaruccia, the Castrum 
Novum of antiquity ; a name which manifestly iuqilies the exist- 
ence of a more ancient fortress, a Castrum Vetus, in the 
neighbourhood ; which, there can be little doubt, is the place 
whose remains occupy the Puntone del Castrato.® This may 
have fallen into decay before the domination of the Romans, or it 
may have been destroyed bj- them at the conquest, and when a 
colony was to be established, a fresh site was chosen on the coast 


^ I have given notices of this site in 
Jjiiil. Inst, 1S47, pp. 51,93. On the suininit 
of the mound or tumulus, says Abeken, is 
a quadrangular inclo.sure of wjill, within 
which ri&es a second, still liigher, at the 
very summit of the mound. The ground 
between the two inelosure-' is paved ith 
marine breccia. Within the ujqicr tpuid- 
rangle a sepulchral cliamber has been 
discovered abotit 14 feet below ground, 
originally lined with masonry, but now 
jnuch ruined. The entrance is not dis- 
tinguishable. The w'hole seems to have 
formed a cemetery, and i>erha 2 >s the in- 
closing walls served to support different 
stories, rising above the sepulchral cham- 
ber ; a plan adopted by the Romans in the 
]\Iausolea of Augustus and of Hadrian, and 
in the Septizonium of Severiis. Abeken, 
J>ull. In.st. 1840, pp. 113 — 5; and Mittel- 
italien, p. 242. 

Abeken eLewhere (Ann. Inst. 1S41, 


34) .suggests ihat the inner and higher 
<piadningle of masouiy may have niaiked 
the arta oi a temple, like that of the 
Capitol. If so, the jiresence of Ijoues in 
thep.Lssuge, is explaiiieil by the well-known 
cunnecti<»ii between temples and tombs 

This coiijeetuie of mine is cuntirnied ity 
Ihe actual name ot the site, as Dr. Jiraun 
suggests (liuii. [n>t. 1847, p. ^i—Cdsfrato 
being, i)rol»ably, a nieie corruption ot the 
ancient name. I am indelited to the Cav. 
C.inina for the information that a mosaic 
iliscoveied a few years since at Sta !Mari- 
uella, bore tlie rei)resentation of a town on 
a height, whieli he suggests may have been 
this on the Puntone del Castrate. In the 
old fresco maps in tiio galleiies of the 
Vatican, some ruins arc indicated on this 
height, though no name is attached. This 
shows that tlie site w’as recognised as 
amdeut at the idose of the Ibth century, 
when those maps were e.vecuted. 
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below, pruLiiblj' for convenience sake ; or it may be, that tlie 
entire population of the old town was transferred to the new, for 
the same reasons that led to the foiuidation of the duplicate cities 
of Falerii and Yolsinii. 

About two miles bej'ond Santa Marinella stands, close to the 
shore, the solitary sc[uare tower of Chiaruccia, marking the site 
<»f Castrum Novum, mentioned above. All we know of it is that 
it was a station on the A'ia Aurelia and a colony on this coast,® 
and that, with other neighbouring colonies, it reluctantly fur- 
nished its nuota to the fleet which was despatched in the 3 'ear 
.oG3 (me. 191) against Antiochus the Great.^ In the time of 
llutilius it was in utter ruin — ahaumj^tum jii(ctuquc ct tempore. 

Some miles nearer to Civita Vecchia, b}' the roadside, near a 
tower called Prima Torre, are two large barrows, which, from a 
slight excavation made some years since, are thought to give 
promise of valuable sepulchral furniture. 


Liv. XX'XYI. S ; I’liii. ni. S ; Ttol. 

I', ed. Bolt. ; .Mela. II. -4. 

' Liv. Ido. cit. The Castrum Inni of 
Vir^'U (-Lii. VI. 770), yIucIi was on tlic 
' 'laist of Latiiun, seems to have l»t'OU con- 
founded \>y Soivius (ad loo.) and hy 
llutilius (I. 2o2) with this Castrum Novum 
m Etruri.a — the foniier a place of great 
antiquity, the latter piobaUy only of 
Koman times. But Muller (Etrusk. III. 
3, 7) thinks from iliitilius’ mention of an 


ancient figure of Iiuui'- t)ver a gate at Cast- 
rum un this coast, that the god may have 
been worshipped at hotli sites. Iiuius was 
a pustoial deity, equivalent to Pan, or 
Faunu.s. llolstcniua (Annot. ad Cluver. lu 
35) and Mannert (Ueog. p. 375) took Sta 
.Marinelia fur Castrum Xuviun, tliougli 
Cluver (II. 4SSJ had previously indicated 
the ruins at Torre di Chiaruccia to bo the 
site— an opinion whicli is now universally 
admitted to be correct. 



(JHAITEK XXIX. 

CIYITA A'Ef'OIIIA.— VllLLJ':. 

All CentuDH.elljis torti tlertc\imus Austro ; 

Tran([uil!a }uii>i*cs in stationc scUeut. 
ilulilms aHiuoreuiii concUuUtur ann>}iitlitMtiuiii, 

Angustosque atUtus insuLi facta tegit : 

Attollit geiuiii.is tunes, l.»ituloque lueatu, 

Faucil.ms arctatis parnUt utrumquc la.tu.". 

Xcc jiosiiisse satis laxo navrilla p«u'tii, 

Xe Vtiga vel tutas veiitilet aura rates, 
liitciior ine lias sinus iuvitatus in ledes 

Instal:iUia tixis aeia ne^Yit aqui'-'. — iiti'iLiis. 

AVHOE^■I:R has approached tlie Eternal City from the sea must 
admit the fidelity of the above picture. .Vs C'ivita Vecchia was 
1400 years since, so is it now. Tlio artificial island, with its 
twin-towers at the mouth of the iiort ; tJie long moles stretching 
out to meet it ; the double passage, narrowed almost to a closing 
of the jaws : the am^jhitheatre of water witliim overlmng by the 
houses of the town, and sheltered from every wind — will be at 
once recognised. It woxdd seem to have remained in statu quo 
ever since it was built by Trajan. Yet tiie original town wa^ 
almost utterly destroyed by the Saracens in the ninth century : 
but when rebuilt, tlie disposition of the j^ort was preserved, by 
raising the moles, quay, and fortress on the ancient foundations, 
which are still visible beneath tliem.^ 

It is passible, in ancient times, when the ruler of the world 
made it his chosen retreat, and adorned it with his own virtues 
and the simple graces of his court, that Centum Celhe may have 
been, as the younger Pliny found it, a right j^leasant place” — 
locus perjucundus.- Now, it is a paradise to none but facchiiii 

* There are other remiins of tlie Komaii iliaeorcred that eoliis,al aim in hriju,!e non' 
teivn on the shore without the walls ; and in the (iregori.in iluseimi, which, thougli 
the ariuedact whi.li supplies the town with of the time of Trajan, is said to “surpass 
water is said to he erected, for the most in beauty xierhaps all aucieut woiks in tlii- 

part, on the laiii'i of that constructed hi' metal with which we are acquainted.” 

Tr.ijan. On the shore, at this spiot, was - I’lin. Epist. YI. 31. 
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and duijanirri. AMiat more wearisome than the dull, dirty town 
of Civita A'eet hia '? and what traveller, who in former times 
was condemned to wait here fur steamer or diligence, did not 
praj- for a s^jeedy deliverance from this den of thieves, of whom 
Gasijeroni, though most renowned, was not the most accom- 
plished ? Tciiqmra iHutantitr. Xo one need now be delayed at 
Civita Yecchia, when there are four trains running daily to Home, 
three to Orbetello, and one to T,eghorn and I’isa. 

It dues not appear that this site was ever occupied by an 
Etruscan town. Yet relics of that antifpiitv are preserved here, 
some in the Town-hall, mostly from Corneto,'' and some in the 
house of the Marchese Guglielmi, an extensive proprietor of 
land in the Homan Maremma,*' besides a ecdlection of vases, 
bronzes, and other portable articles in the shop of Signor Hucci, 
in the Piazza. 

Three miles irom Civita A’ecchia, on the road to Corneto, at a, 
spot called Cava della Scaglia, Etruscan tombs have been o])ened,’' 
which seemed to have belonged to the neighbouring Alga-, though 
that place is known to us only as a Roman station, mentioned in 
the Maritime Itinerary. Its site is marked by Torre Xuova, on 
the sea shore, three miles from Civita. 

Three miles to the east of Civita Yecchia. on the road to 
Allumiere, are the Hagui di Ferrata, the hot s])rings lauded by 
Hutilius under the name of Therune Tauri,*' and mentioned b_y 
Pliny" as the “ -Vguenses cognomine Taurini," in his catalogue 


“ These coh.si.'.t of three sarcoi.hagi oi 
jienfro with reeumbent figures on the 
found in the Montarozzi ; two-wingeil 
sphinxes and hall a dozen female heads in 
stone, painted in imitation of lire, and very 
archaic in character, lic.-'ide?' these, there 
are sundry Human c/pj'l and monumentid 
tablets, among Mliich will be found the 
names of Pomiieiusand Ciesennins — familie.^ 
of Tavquinii — Veturius. which answers to 
the Velthur in the Grotta clegli Sciidi 
ip. 3o7) — and several mile'^tones, probably 
of the Via Aurelia. 

The collection in the liouse of the 
l^Iarche^e Guglielmi is cninpo.-'etl of article.'^ 
found ill his own land. (_hie of tlie most re- 
maikable objects- is an iirn of /unfrOy fouiul 
near Moiitalto, in It is in the form 

of a little temple, supported on Ionic -lihe 
coluiiiiis, \\iTh a mouidei-l duor%\ay at one 
end, and a mal.; figure, in relief, lioldiug a 
wand and 2 '(itcr<(. at the othei — piobabh' 


lopresenting the dt'-eased, whose iiauic is 
inscribed in Etiuscau ^haiaiteis aronml 
him. In the onpo'^ite tympanum is a human 
head set in a tiower : ami the angles of the 
pedlmeut^ rest on jinU'>’ lioads. dliCali, 
Mon. Ined, pp. 40d — 7, tav. LIX. Canina, 
Etc. JIaiit. tav. CIX. Dull. InG. ISoig 
p. 1-Ai , p. Ithh 

Exeavutions; weio iii.a.le here iii ISo') 
by Sigii(»r Bucei, but with no great siicce'.->. 
llis attention was dnwn to the spot by a 
Figaro of Oi\ita Vecchia. who, fifteen yeaK•^ 
previoim, had foiual there a shoe of bronze, 
wliieh lie had estfcmed of no value, till a 
toreignor, euteiing liG sliop. seized upini b. 
and cairksl it oif, leaving a na[)oleoii in 
the jialia ot the ustonislieil liaibei. 

’* Until. I. — 

Xo'se jiivat Tauri dictas (.le nomine tliernris. 

Xec muia dilticilis millibus iie tlilnl^. 

^ riin. III. s. 
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of lioiiuin Colonies in Etruria. They are still nmcli resorted to 
by the citizens of Rome during the siiminer. 

Twelve miles from Civita A'eecliia in the same direction, near 
Allumiere, or the alum-works, is the town of Tolfa, jierehed high 
on the wooded slopes of the mountains which bear its name. In 
the wide valley beneath it, through which flows the IMignone, 
rise several of those clifl-girt plateaux of tufo, which in this land 
are at once recognised as the probable sites cither of Etruscan 
habitation, or of Etruscan sepulture. The loftiest of these 
heights shows on one side remains of fortifications of tufo 
masonry, resembling that of the ancient walls of C;ere, and a 
hollow way below the walls seems to mark the line of road which 
forinei'E led uj) to one of its gates. The site of an ancient town 
is manifest, and its Etruscan origin is proved by the cemeterv in 
its neighbourhood, but the name it bore of old is utterl}- un- 
known. 

The existence of Etruscan tombs on this site had long ago 
been noted,® but systematic excavations were first undertaken in 
the winter of 1865, by some inhabitants of Tolfa. Numerous 
sepulchres were opened — small, unadorned chambers hollowed in 
the tufo, generally beneath tumuli, which were sometimes of 
square form ; one tomb onl}' was discovered containing rock-hewn 
benches, and these were carved to resemble couches, and below 
them were two dogs and a stag in relief in an archaic style of art. 
Beautiful iiainted vases, some with black, others with red figures, 
were brought to light, together with two very fine mirrors, and 
other objects in bronze, and some gold jeweliy. Among the 
tombs were found a number of wells, about a metre in diameter, 
which were probabN seimlchres, like those of Poggio Renzo at 
Chiusi, and of Marzabotta, near Bologna, but they do not seem 
to have been sufficiently explored to determine the fact.® 

Corneto is now so eas}' of access by railway from Civita Yecchia, 
that the traveller who aiiproaches the Eternal City by that port, 
.should make a point of visiting the jiainted tombs of the Monta- 
rozzi, which will open to him clearer and more comprehensive 
views of the earh’ civilization of Italy than he can derive on any 
other site, and which form an excellent introduction to the works 
of ancient art in Rome. 

* r.ull. Inst. 1831, p. ‘210. this site, see Bull. Inst. 1866, pp. 225— 

^ For an account of the excavations on 201. Otto Bennilorf. 




CHAPTER XX^^ 

COEN I :to . — T A n Q rixir. 

The Cemetehy. 

Wli.it moil or ftoils :ive these ' What maiileus loutli? 

Wli.it iu.kI pursuit < Wh.ai stru^';,'le to eso.ipe < 

Wliiit pipes and timhrcli Wh.it uild eestacy ? — Ke.vis. 

Dead men 

Hang their mute tlionglits ontlie mute avails around.— .Shelley. 

Feom Viterbo to Corneto tliere is an e.Kcellent road, sind a 
daily service by diligence. The thirty miles between them are 
professedly accomplished in six hours ; but “ between the tvord 
and the deed there is a long distance,” as the proverb saith. 
The country is most s^tarsely inhabited. In the twenty-one 
miles of undulating downs of heath or corn which separate 
Vetralla from Corneto, there is but one village, that of IMonte 
Eoniano, lying beneath the tufted hill of that name, which 
forms a striking feature in the scenery of this district, and in 
whose neighbourhood Etruscan antiijuities have been discovered. 

The most easy method of reaching Corneto from Home is by 
the iMaremma railway, by which it is 101 kilometres, or Go miles 
distant. After leaving Civita Yecchia, the line follows the coast, 
hnt at some distance, traversing wide downs of corn, and being 
flanked inland hy a long olive-clad ridge, on whose further 
extremity sits enthroned the “ Queen of the Maremma,” crowned^ 
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Avitli a tiara of many towers. Tlie station is nearly three miles 
from the town, hut cairiages always await the ari’ival of the 
trains, and take a good liour to crawl up the wooded steep to the 
g'lte. 

By the carriage-road from Civita Vecehia the distance is about 
the same, and the time consumed on the journey not much 
greater. The country traversed is a desert of undulating heath, 
overrun with lentiscus, myrtle, and dwarf cork-trees, the haunt 
of the wild-boar and roe-buck. The road is a continuous 
ascent till it reaches the <-rest of the long barren ridge, where 
h'orneto comes into view at the distance of several miles. The 
strangely broken surface of the down at once arrests the eye. 
To the right, separated from it by a deep vale, stretches a parallel 
ridge, browed with rvhite clifls. That once bore the walls, the 
temples, the palaces of ancient Tarquinii — this contained its 
sepulchres. The one was the city of the living ; the other the 
city of the dead. Formerly, how difierent ! now, hut too similar 
— rivals in desolation! It is a wild and dreary scene. Not a tree 
on either height, or in the vale between — wide sweeiis of bare 
conntrv on every hand — the dark, serrated range of the Tolfa 
hills to the south — an aqueduct of many arches in the fore- 
ground; and the sunny blue of the Mediterranean, the only 
cheerful feature in the landscape, gleaming on the horizon. 

The road here branches to Yetralla on the one hand, and to 
Corneto on the other. The latter track traverses the hill of the 
Necropolis, the whole surface of which is rugged with tumuli, or 
what have been such, but are now shapeless mounds of earth, 
overgrown with lentiscus, myrtle, wild olive, broom, and rank 
grass, and giving to the hill, even when seen from afar, a strange, 
2)imply appearance. Hence its apjiellation of “ Montarozzi.” 

“• Famio i Bepolcri tutto '1 loc:) varo. ’ 

Towards the sea the ej'e passes over lower grounds, in which 
are olive-groves, a farm-house or two, and several tumuli of large 
size. Lower still lies the flat, barren strip of coast — the region 
of salt-works and deadly fevers. There, on the beach, stands a 
hamlet, dignified with tlie title of Porto Clementino : a few small 
craft are at anchor off slnu'e, waiting for cargoes of corn and 
salt. 

It is a drive of nearly three miles over the Montarozzi to the 
gate of Corneto. Here a glance brings the thoughts from the 
most remote antiquity, down to the days of chivalrv. Long lines 
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of yellow battloiiiented wall stretch along the crest and down the 
slope of the hill ; and the style of masonry, the ah.sence of bas- 
tions and ravelins, and of embrasures, show these fortifications to 
date from before the invention of artillery. 

Though the chief city of the Papal Maremma, having a popula- 
tion of nearly five thousand souls, and lying on the high-road 
from Civita ^'ecehia to Leghorn, Corneto has no inn, where the 
traveller, fossns riarum, may repose and recruit in comfort. A 
picturesipie Gothic building in the lower Piazza, styled from its 
original application and actual condition II Palazzaccio — the 
great ugly Palace ” has long served as a hostelry; but he who 
expects the luxury suggested hv its twisted mullions and graceful 
tracery, will meet with disappointment. He will find such comfort 
and cleanliness as may be looked for in an Italian eountiy town, 
and much civility and attention from the hostess, Lirigia Bene- 
detti, and her daughters. A new' hotel, better suited to tlie 
requirements of modern travellers, is about to be opened by the 
Municipality of Ccjrneto. 

Corneto possesses little interest, save to tho.su win; love to 
dwell with the past. The scenery around it, though wild, and 
occasionally grand, is not — for Italy at least — Bare, 
hog-hacked lieights — the broad desert strlj) of shore — no wood 
but olive itlantatioiis, dull, grey, formal, and monotonous, less 
cheerful even than treeless tracts, and witich are tit scenery what 
a drab coat is to humanity — these are not itromisiiig materials 
for the jiortfolio. The city itself is the finest feature in the scene, 
and viewed from the north, on which side the ground sinks jire- 
cipitously to the banks of the Marta, it is itarticularly bold ami 
im^iosing. With this exceittion, the scenic delights of Corneto 
may almost he summed up in what iioiio hut the determined 
admirer of nature will aii^’reciate — 

‘‘ Watching the ocean and the sky together, 

Under the roof of blue Italian veeacher." 

With so little of the beautiful or xncturesque around it, with 
dulness and dirt within its walls, the atmosi^here in summer 
leaden and febrile, Corneto has no attractions beyond the relics 
of ancient da3’s in its neighbourhood. 

The antiquity' of Corneto is questiouahle. The fond jiride 
of its citizens has assigned to it an origin in the remotest 
ages, identifying it, on the strength of the first syllable— on 
the Macedon and Monmouth principle — with the Corj'thus of 
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Yirgil ; ^ a jireteiision too absurd to need refutation. If it had 
an existence in Etruscan times, it were less unreasonable to 
suppose, with Gell, that it occupies the site of Cortuosa, or 
Contenebra, towns in the territory of Tarquinii, which were 
captured and destroyed by the liomans, A.r.c. 366.“ But it is 
most unlikely that either of tliese towns stood so close to the great 
city of Tarquinii; and as there are no traces whatever of ancient 
habitation, it is more probable that this site was not occupied in 
Etruscan times, or at most by an outjjost or fort. 

There are not a few relics of antiquity, however, in Corneto. In 
the Cathedral, beside some curious inscriptions of the middle 
ages, is a marble slab, forming a step in the aisle, and bearing an 
Etruscan epigraph, probably sepulchral.® In several private 
houses there are collections of Etruscan antiquities, — in the Pa- 
lazzo Bruschi, a most numerous and valuable collection ; and a 
IMuseum has recently been formed by the Municipality, whicli 
already contains some most interesting articles discovered on the 
spot. But a description of these collections we must leave to a 
subsequent chapter, and hasten to the painted tombs, which are 
the real lions of Corneto. 

When I first visited Corneto, I had the advantage of the 
guidance of Signor Carlo Avvolta, the (lonfalojiiere, or chief 
magistrate of the town. He was a lively, intelligent, old gen- 
tleman, experienced in excavations, dee])!}- interested in the 
antiquities of this his birthplace, ever ready to impart informa- 
tion, and displaying as much courtes}- to stranger.s as cordiality 
to his friends. He might be consulted with profit also on 
the more rousing matters of Maremma sports. Though nearly 
eighty years of age, he was still a keen sportsman, and entered 
on the fatigues and perils of the chase with the ardour of 
a man of thirty. A herever his activity might lead him during 
the day, in the evening he was sure to be found at the caffe, or at 


^ So a poet of the lifteeutli cLiitiiiy 

(liiill. IiLst IS-3'J, p. tibh 
C'aEliiEil (cvraiiipi (ap. Tha^fK.-ln, Litter. 
Itul. I. p. oU, ed. dattt' the 

oii-m of Lofueto fioiu the ei^litli or ninth 
OLiitiuy (T’ uur Ola, and ?sa\s it wu'. 
i-aiiod poibap.s li'.iii the ahun- 

daiioe of C'linols in tho neighl)uiii]iood. 
L'aiiina .su-go'.ts tiiat it may liave received 
it's name fiuiu the Leit^lit it «>ccupie>, uhich 
toiiiiinates, in a douhlo projection, like thi 
liorus of an animal. Ltr. Marit. II. , i>. o8. 


k'orneto wa.^ formerly luucli Letter piipn- 
l.ited than at tire.-^eut, lor its v.'alls are novr 
li df enipiv. 

- Liv. VI. 4. (L.n, Ilime, T. p. SI-L 
A\e have no clue wiiatever to the .•'ite "f 
tlu'se toNMis. The itosltlou which Im-s hecii 
a-^'-i.t^med to them on the .Malta, wheie it 
i^sues from the Lake of iicKgna, and <idam 
at and nearXorchia, is matter of lueie ceit- 
jecture. 

In Koiinii letters it would Lc — Larth. 
VeLCHA:?. TlIL'IKLrfL'. 
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the i<pezici ia, where he would descant, witli all the enthusiasm of 
his nature, on the last hoar or roe-buck he had made to bite the 
dust, or on the paintings and furniture of Etruscan tombs. 

It was owing to his antic^uarian zeal, that the painted tombs on 
the Montarozzi, after remaining exposed to the wantonness of 
travellers and the ignorance of shepherds for years — in one case 
for more than a century — were fitted with doors by order of the 
government. The keys Avere intrusted to a citizen of Corneto. 
Tins man, Agapito Aldanesi, after exercising his vocation of 
cmiode for some thirty years, dei)arted this life in 1873, he- 
<pieat}iing his keys and his mantle to his son-in-hiAv, Antonio 
Frangioiii, Avho now worthily does the subterranean honours of 
the spot. 

The following is a list of the painted tombs in the Montarozzi 
now open, which I shall describe in the order in which they are 
generally visited ; 


Di'C'ivovel 

Grotta Qaerciola is:!l 

,. de’ Cacciatori Is7.'i 

.. della Pulcella Isa.A 

.. del Letto Funebre ].S7;{ 

del Triclinio. or G. Marzi .. ls;iO 

delMorto Is.'iJ 

del Tifone. or G. Pompei ... 183:’ 

.. degli Scudi 187o 

.. del Cardinale Id'.ip 


dell’ Oreo, or di Pulifemo, Isas 


Piscoveroil 

Grotta del Vecchio Ist!4 

del Vasi Dipinti 1S(14 

del Moribondo ls7t! 

delle Iscrizioni 18:.'7 

del Harone 1 8:17 

., del Mare 18t’7 

Francesca is;’:) 

delle Bighe lSt’7 

,. del Pulcinella 1871'' 


This is a long programme : tliercfore, should tlie visitor want 
either the time or the iindination to accom])]ish it, I wouhl 
recommend him to make the fdlowing selection. Grotta de’ 
Cacciatori, (I. Querciohi, del Triclinio, del iMorto, del Tifone, 
del Cardinale, dell’ Greo. These are all within a mile of Corneto, 
and of easy access. 13ut the earliest, and some of the most inte- 
resting tombs are beyond tliis jniint, and can only he reached 
on foot. The nearest are the Grotta del A'ecchio, and G. dei 
Yasi Dipinti ; hut the most ancient of all the painted tombs is 
the Grotta delle Iscrizioni, Avlii(di lies at the further end of the 
necropolis. S(imewhat nearer to Corneto, but still in the heart 
of the Montarozzi, are the Grotta del Harone, and G. delle 
Biglie — typical tombs of their re'.pective Gasses. 

M}’ descrpitions of the paintings in these tombs may seem 


To these may he ahhei llnee other l.nt Ti"t at i*re'-ent ar-cesvihle. hein;; ternjT.- 
tnmh", vtTv recently di'ooveic'l, laiily icJ-'-d with caith i.fuiie, l.'s7h). 


\ GL. I. 


X 
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tedious to the ordinary reader, but he who reads them on the 
spot will, I trust, accord them the merit of accuracy. The 
frequent visits I have made to C'oriieto, the long days I have 
spent from sunrise to sunset, 

•• Hid from the world in the low-delved tombs," 

the iiaintings in many of which I have copied and coloured on 
the sjiot, si) as to familiarise myself with all their details, and the 
attention I have paid to tlte subject, warrant me in laying claim 
to greater accuracy than can be attained b}' the observation of a 
passing tourist. 


About half a mile from Corneto, a deep pit to the right of the 
road marks the entrance to the 


G UOTT.A Q U E 1 ! C I O L A , 

a name derived from the c>wner of the ground in which the tomb 
lies. 

A descent of about twenty steps, hewn in ancient times from 
the solid rock, leads to the entrance of the tomb, which is closed 
by a modern door. This opens into a spacious chamber. The 
first impression is one of disappointment. The chamber is in the 
form of an Etiuscan tomb — but where are the imintings ? — why 
close a sepulchre with naked walls ? Presently, however, as the 
e3'e becomes accustomed to the gloom, figure after figure seems 
to step forth fiajui the walls, and vou perceive two rows of them, 
sejiarated bv a striped coloured ribbon — the up2)er row being 
nearlv four feet, the lower little more than half that in height. 
In the 2)edimcnt, left at each end of the chamber bv the ceiling 
slo2)ing down from the central beam, is a third row, not more 
than twelve inches high. 

The next inqn-ession is one of surprise. Can this be the 
resting-2)lace of the dead ? — Can these scenes of feasting and 
merriment, this dancing, this pij)ing, this sporting, ai)pertain to 
a tomb ■? There on the inner wall, and occujwing the 2)rinci2>al 
row, is a banqueting scene — figures in richlv-broidered garmeut.s 
recline on couches, feasting to the sound of the Ivre and 2n2)es ; 
attendants stand around, some re2)lenishing the goblets from a 
sideboard hard by; a train of dancers, male and female, beat time 
with livelv ste2)s to the notes of the instruments, on which some 
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of them are also performing; tvliile in the lower row are depicted 
tield-sports, a boar-hunt being the most conspicuous. 

But observe that fond and youthful pair on the central couch. 
The woman, of exquisite beauty, turns her back on the feast, 
and throws her arms passiotiately round the neck of her lover, who 
reclines behind her. The other guests quaff their wine without 
heeding them. The elegant forms of the couches and stools, 
the rich drapery, the embroidered coverlets, show this to be a 
scene of high life, and give some idea of Etruscan luxury.® 
Even the dancers are A’ery richly attired, especiall}- the women, 
ill figured robes of bright colours, with embroidered borders of a 
different hue.*' A simple mantle, either the cJthinn/s or scarf, or 
the Jiimatioii or blanket, suffices for the men ; but the attendants 
at the sideboard have unornamented tunics. The dancing-girls 
are decorated with jewellery — earrings, necklaces, and bracelets 
— and have also a frontlet on their brows ; ' while the men wear 
chaplets of myrtle. A tibiceit, or snhido, as the Etruscans called 
him, blowing the double-pipes,* and a citharisfa with his lyre, 
stand at one end of the banqueting-scene, and a suhiilo at the 
other ; another performer of each description mingles in the 
dance.® All this feasting and merry-making is carried on in the 


^ Diutlovas Siculus < V, p, ed. Rho<l.) 
and Posidonius (ap. Atlien. IV., c. 3-^) tell 
us that the Etruscans \vere Tvont twice a 
day to luive a sumptbious banquet prei)ared, 
an<l to recline under flowered coverlets, 
drinking out of silver ves-sels of various 
lurn)«‘, and attended by a multitude of 
liand>onje slaves, niagniticently uppaielle<I. 
Eath hctu.^ or couch in this scene has 
I'Ciicath it the iisutd long stool — hupo- 
pniliina or ^ubioUiinn — ainl, tht>n;;h IhUIi 
are intended to have four legs, two only 
are rei'iesented. 'IMie doijs beneatli the 
cnihlie.s answer to the kvv^s rpa-m^Tj^s of 
Hmiicr. II. XXIII.. 173; 0.h>s XVII. 

'' Tlioy wear the Tonic rhitonj or lon^ 
tunic, with sliort, loose slee\cs ; and o\er 
it a sliawl, in some instances the 
in others the lighter chUmujs. 

" It is the nhipy.c or sphcudone — the 
.<^, 11111 ' iiontlet as is generally ;,'iren by ain.ient 
aitists and poets to Juno, Diana, and the 
^Iiise", 

' V.irro, de Ling. Lat. VII. 31 : Festus, 
V. Subulo. Doth tliese w riters cite Ennius 
a" 'ayin^^ — ■ 


Subulo quondam marinas iirojiter adstabat 

a position in whieli a flfe-}»laycr has never, 
I believe, been found on an ancient monu- 
ment, tliough in a parable wliieh Herodotus 
H. 141) puts into the mouth of Cyra.«!, one 
is represented a.s iilayinu — not preaching, 
like St. Aritlionv — to the fishes. Varn» 
atlds that the root of auhuht inu'^t be .sought 
in Etnu'i.i, not in Latiuin Vo'-sius went 
to the East for it. and fan' led he had found 
it in the Arabic — .'rnnhid — sjiica, calamu'<. 
Mac.robuis (Saturn. II. 1) leprc'-ents tins 
cla-'S of men a^. being i)iuverbial for their 
imle»'ent language — .'•ubulords iui]»udica et 
prectextata verba. The i)ipcs used i)V the 
Etniscan'j at sacrifires weie of ivory (Virg. 
(Te(»ri;, II. IIEJ), nr of bn\-\vood ; those at 
pul)lic fcstivaU, of ]iitus-wood, of a.'ses’ 
biines, or of silver. I'liii. XVI., ITiny 
5?ays tlie.se double pipe.s weio of ITiiy-ian 
oiigin. VII., r>7. 

^ The union (»f the pljies and lyre in 
ancient musie, as CMeiapliHcd in thi.-, and 
other Etruscan tombs, is freijiiontly men- 
tioned by elasxir writers. Horace (Epod. 
IX. 5) gives us to iinderstand that a Doiie 
X 2 
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open air, as is shown by tlie trees behind tlie festive conch, and 
alternating with the dancers ; yet the canddahrum indicates it to 
be b}' night. 

Tlie higa, or two-horse chariot, over the doorway, from its 
disprojioitionately small size, seems liardly to belong to the 
foregoing scene, and was, perhaps, introduced merely to till an 
awkward s^iace ; though it may also have reference to the funeral 
games. 

To hunt the wild hoar of Etruria — T h-sc/cs aper — was a favourite 
siiurt of the old Homans,^ as it is still of their modern represen- 
tatives. From this ami other ancient monuments we learn that 
it was the delight of the Etruscans also. The bristly monster is 
here depicted brought to bay by the dogs. Men on foot and 
horseback are imshing eagerly ti> tlie attack ; the former, while 
brandishing a spear in one hand, have an axe in the other to cut 
their way through the thickets, or to sever the boar’s head from 
his carcass, llehind these figures are the nets into which it was 
the custom to drive the game, in order to bring it to bay. Such 
a scene is described by Virgil,- in his usual circumstantial and 
picturesque manner, and with more conciseness, but not less 
accuracy, by Horace and that such was tlie ordinary mode of 
hunting the boar and deer among the tireeks and Homans we 
have abundant evidence in ancient writers. In this lower baud 
there seem to have been cbariot-races also, though many figures 
have been obliterated from the wall. 

In each pediment are two warriors, with short curved swords, 
leading their horses by the bridle ; and the angles are filled 
by panthers — animals frequently portrayed in Etruscan tombs, 
and generally over the doorway ; whence it has been concluded 
that they were introduced as figurative guardians of the dead. 
But their 2n’esence in tombs may be explained by their being 


song aneompanictl the lyre, and a “harha- 
riaii,” it., most prohahly a Lydian, the 
pipes— as lie elsewhere (<>d, IV- lo, 30 ) 
says — Lydis reiiiixto carmine tildis. Lydian 
was fretjuently used hy the ancients as sy- 
nonymous with Etruscan, on account of the 
generally leceived Iradititm, that Etruria 
ha<l heen colonised from Lydia, luit the i»ipe 
was really of oriental origin. See Muller, 
Etnisk. IV. 1, 3, p. 2u:3. 

Xone of the Hnhahini.s in this tninlj wear 
the (pof$sid, or capiatrani — the hands fas- 
tened beliind the head, to assist the action 
of blowing, by comj ression of the cheeks. 


^ Juveu. Sat. I. 22 ; Stat. Silv. IV. d, 
lu; Malt. VII. epig. 27 ; XII. oj). 14, '4. 
The boai^ of rmbria (Horat. Sat. 11. 4, 
40), and of Lucania (Sat. II. 3, 234 ; 8, 
t>) were also celebrated as a dish, but that 
of Etruria had more rei)utation, at least 
than the former, for Statius says — TiiscU'. 
aper generosior Unihro. 

" Virg. ^En. X. 707 — 71a. 

Iloiat. Epod. II. 31. 

■* (jerhard (Ann. Inst. 1831, p. 321) 
considers these warriors to lepresent the 
souls of the deceased, figured in a heroic 
and deified aspect. 
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sacred to Dion^'sus, who, according to the tradition which made 
him the son of Zeus and Persephone, the goddess of death, was 
himself an infernal deity. 

This tomb was discovered in April, 1831. It is larger and 
loftier tlian any other sepulchre in this necroimlis, whose walls 
are com])letely covered with paintings,^ and in its original state 
must have been trul}’ magnificent ; but the colours have now 
almost faded from the walls, and it is to he feared that ere long 
they will vanish entirely. Tliey have faded very much during 
the last few years, and the stucco has also fallen from the inner 
wall, so as almost to have destroyed the hampieting-scene.*' This 
is the more to he regretted, on account of the peculiar beauty ot 
the design here exhibited, which places this among the best of 
the painted tombs of Tarquinii. In fact the design is almost 
Hellenic, yet accompanied by features purely Etruscan; (lerhard 
regards this as the most instructive monument extant for the 
history of iiictorial art in Etruria.* Yet though the influence of 
Crreek art he manifest in this tomb, the subject is genuinely 
Etruscan. The most striking 2 >eculiarity is the presence of the 
two sexes on the same festive couch. It is evident that the fair 
one in this scene, from her amorous attitude, and from the 
absence of any other of her sex at the hampiet, is as frail as fair 
— in short, that she is a But in others of these jarinted 

tombs women of most modest apjrearance are represented re- 
clining with the ]nen. And this is rarely found in Greek works 
of art — bas-reliefs, or even painted vases. Eor, with all their 
refinement, the Hellenes never attained to such an elevation of 


^ It is aliout IS feet S'lnare, and a^out 
10 feet higii at the sides, and 12 to the 
central beam of tlie ceiling, which is with- 
out decor.itinii. It looks S. 

This m.iy he owing t'» tlie action of the 
iitnio^pheie, for it is i)r(i])ahle tliat the 
colours lose '•ome of tlieir freshness Ity ex- 
posure. On the other Jiaiid, nothing is 
niore injurious than Iiuiiii'lity, wliich con- 
Leals the true cnJours, and ultimately effaces 
them. To obviate its effects, iion gratings 
aie now substituted for the wooden dooi>. 
withwhich the tombs were formerly cIose<l. 

^ Ann. Iiistit. ISjI, pp. 31-1, 311>, S.'iT. 
A strong dreek character is seen not only 
in the general style of the design, hut in 
the details or the drapery, the funiiture, 
the ciockery ; yet the high-necked Xratn’ 
on tlie sideboarl is very uu-Hellenic in 


form, nor have I ever seen it.s counteniart. 
The two <tu)phone at its side are not mucli 
superior in form. The foldetl cushion under 
the elhow f)f ei'di haippieter is the v-rayKa}- 
viov i»f the Uiceks, aiiswciing to tlie cchit^d 
(*r p„h hmr of tlie Komaiis. The riowere<l 
bedding {avOtyj] (TTpoifxui]) of the tigure in 
the corner, is one of the articles cited hy 
Po.Mdonius pip. Athen. IV. c, 3S) as a proof 
of the extravagant luxurv of the Etruscans. 

^ Geilmrd \Ann. Inst. p. 347) 

makes her an hmiest woman and the wife 
of her feast-fellow. ^irs. (xray (Sej). of 
Etruiia, p. 11*3), with a inaiseworthy ten- 
derness for 1 er sex, is ]>liiid to the amorous 
nfjuitd'jH of this fair Ecruscan, and can see 
in her only ‘*an attiicted mother consoled 
hy her remaining sou.” 
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sentiment towards tlie Eiir sex, as to raise it to an equality with 
the male. In the feeling' ■with which they regarded, and the 
suspicion with which they treated their women, they were halt- 
orientals ; the [udished Athenians in this respect were even 
behind their ruder Dorian rivals. Their wives and daughters 
were never sutfered to share the festive couch with their lords. 
Hctcertc alone were admitted to that equivocal honour. The 
superiority of the Homans in this point,® there is little doubt was 
owing to the exam2)le of the litruscans, who as is abundantly 
[iroved from their mominieiits, as well as from history, admitted 
their women to an equal [ilace at the hoard. Such, however, was 
not the custom of the early Homans, for they reclined at table, 
while their women sat on cliairs and so also they used to 
represent their deities in the hjctistcrniii, or sacred feasts, for the 
statue of Jupiter was laid on a couch, while those of Juno and 
Minerva, his sister-wife and daughter, were i>laced in a sitting 
jiosture.'^ 

One [Deculiarity of this tomb is, that there are no chaidets 
represented, either suspended from the walls, or in the hands of 
the dancers. The colours used in these paintings are red, yellow, 
blue, grey, black, and white. It is said that when the tomb was 


^ Quern Eoniauorum piulet uxorem du- 
cere in convivium . . . inulto fitaliter 

in GrteciA — triumphantly exclaims Corn. 
Kepos (jirjefat.). 

^ Aristot. ap. Athen. I. o. 42. That the 
same custom prevailed amon;; the Volsci 
seems jiroved by certain reliefs* discovered 
at Velletii. Theoiiompus (ap. eund. XII. 
c. 14), while he admits that the Etruscan 
women took their meals witii tlie other sex, 
maligns tliem by saying, that it was with 
any one rather than with their own lius- 
bands. But the siinjile fact of tlie two 
sexes reclining together at meaN, iiiu.st 
have aiipeared so outrageous a breach of 
decorum to the Greeks, wlio alway.s asso- 
ciated such a position with JuUura' alone, 
as to lead them iiatunilly to regard the 
women a.s immodest ; just as a Peisian on 
hearing of distant lands, where all tlie 
women go unveiled, would set them ilown 
as dead to all shame and virtue. Lefoie 
the discovery of these painted tomUs, the 
union of the two sexes at the banquet had 
been remarked by Micali (Italia avunti il 
dominio de’ Romani, II. p. 8t), tav. 37) on 
certain Etruscan monuments; but Inglii- 


rami (Mon. Etrus. I. p. 665) would not 
a«lmit it — each considering his own view 
most flatteiing to his Etruscan forefatlieis. 
“How so licentious a custom,'* exclaims 
Inghirami, cummenting on his oiiponent, 
“can be termed refinement, delica'-y, and 
the elegant curtom of a civilised 2 >e"i)le. 
he declare.'* the Etruscans to be, I leave to 
the judgment of any one v ho has the mi''t 
superficial idea of decency.” Yet in the 
same work (I. i*. 4ii8) he admits that both 
.sexes are sculiitured on Etruscan urns re- 
clining together at banquets ; but he in- 
terpiets sm h scenes symbolically, fancying 
the men to re 2 »resent heroes, the women, 
souls ! 

" Varro, ap. Ishl. Grig. XX. 11. — Viri 
discumljere ceperuiit, mulieres sedere, <|uia 
turpis vi.vus est in muliere accultitus. Valcr. 
Max. ir. 1, 2. 

•* Vaier. ^lax. loe. cit. Yet Livy (V. 13* 
and Hionysius (E.xcerj). Mai, XII. 7) de- 
scribe Latomiand Diana reclining with male 
divinities at the fii'st Icrtiiftcrniinn exhi- 
bited at Rome a. v. c. 355, just before the 
Cdjdui'e of Veii. 
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opened, an Etruscan inscription was legible near the principal 
figures of the banquet ; but it has completely disappeared, the 
surface of the wall in this part having sadly suffered from time.‘‘ 


GnoTTA i)e’ Cacciatoei. 

On the other side of the road, and rather nearer to Corneto, 
on a spot called the “ Calvario,” is a group of tombs. The first, 
called the “ Tomb of the Sportsmen,” was discovered in 1873. 
You descend into it by a steep ]>assage as into the last. It has 
two chambers. The outer, about fifteen feet long, by ten wide, 
is surrounded by trees, or rather by a series of olive saplings, 
painted on the walls, from which are suspended fillets and chap- 
lets, ribbons in festoons, mirrors, and in one instance a bird-cage. 
Alternating with the trees are male figures, th(.)se on the left hand 
almost obliterated ; but on the opposite wall, you can distinguish 
two, each with a cloth about his loins, engaged in a frantic dance ; 
one especially, who throws his head back and raises his knee to 
the level of his chin, might be taken for one of the infuriated 
mnmhouts sometimes seen in eastern lands. On the ground 
behind him a suhulo, similarly clad, but with a tutiiJus for a cap, 
lies on his back playing his pipes, and kicks his legs in the air as 
if beating time to his own music, or as if inspired with the fast 
and furious mirth of the dancers. Dancing figures seem origin- 
ally to have been carried all round the room, but are now almost 
obliterated, by the falling away of the surface. 

In the pediment over the door leading to the inner chamber is 
the scene which gives its name to the sepulchre. Two horsemen, 
one on a red, the other on a green steed, are represented 
returning from the chase, preceded by a man on foot, who seems 
to be pointing out the way through the thiclcets, and followed b}- 
a slave carrying the game on a pole across his shoulder, and by a 
peasant, with dogs, two of which are on the scent of a hare in the 
right-hand corner. 

The inner chamber, which is only ten feet square, displays yet 
more remarkable scenes on its walls. Here the artist, not content 


For notices anti opinions of this tomb, 
consult lJull, Instit. 1831, p. 81-3 ; iVnn. 
Inst. 1831, p. 313, tt seq. ttrerhartl); 1S31, 
p. 325 (Kusx>i) ; 1831, pp. 346- — 359 tUer- 
hartl) ; 1834, p. 56 (Bunsen); 1863, pp. 
348 — 351 (Helbig) ; 1866, p. 427 (Brunn) ; 


1870, p. 63 (Ilelbig). For illustration.s, 
see Mon. Inetl. Inst. I. tav. 33. (’opics 
of these paintinj;s are preserved in the 
Museo (Iregoriano at Rome, and are en- 
graved in the work of that name, tom. I. 
tav, CIV. 
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■vvitli the representation of the Iminan figure and domestic animals, 
as ill the other jiainted tombs of Etraria, exhibits his skill in the 
delineation of landscajie, for he gives ns three sea-side subjects, 
unique in character, and full of interest. On the rvall facing the 
door is deincted a boat ivith a high shaiqi stern, and a low how, 
on which is jiainted an enornioiis eye, a fashion that has des- 
cended from Etruscan times to the fishermen of modern Italy. 
It is steered by a man with a broad oar ; several other figui'es are 
sitting or standing in the boat, and one is leaning over the how, with 
ivqies in his hand, as if he had just made a cast of his line or net. 
A dolphin is sporting in the waves around the hows, water-fowl 
are pluming themselves on the rocks, and the air is full of birds 
of different colours and species, which a man, standing on a rock 
in the foreground, is attempting to knock over ivith a sling. On 
the left-hand wall is a somewhat similar scene. The boat in the 
centre is occupied bj- three naked men, watching a fourth who is 
plunging headforemost from a high rock into the waves. Behind 
him is another man, climbing the cliff like a monkey, apparently 
with the intention of following suit." The scene on the right- 
hand wall is almost obliterated, but you can distinguish a third 
boat with a man standing in the bow, and endeavouring with a 
barbed trident to harpoon not the fish, but a 2>air of geese. 
Here again a man standing on the rocks in the foreground is 
slinging stones at the wild-fowl which fill the air around him. 

On eacli side the door of this inner chamber is depicted a 
jianther so frequently introduced into Etruscan sei)ulchres. 

In the pediment o])2)osite the door, a fond couple are reclining 
on a couch, laid on the ground; he naked from the waist ipiwards; 
she, robed in red, black, and green, witli a red tntulus on her 
head, encircled with two blue cha})lets. The difference of sex, as 
in all these 2>ainted tombs, is marked by the colour of the flesh ; 
the man being de2ncted red, the woman white.*' She is decorated 


Si^'iior 13rizio, in liis i1c>cription of 
torn}), thinks this man has fallen into the 
sea, by the brow of the cliff gi-ving way, 
ami that the man Ifchiml him is trying to 
save liim Inst. }». S:i> ; hut 

from the riuJity of tiie falling fi;;ure, ami 
of tlie men in tlie boat, I am iiicline^l to 
legard this as a hathin^ scene. 

^ A similar ilistinction in the colour of 
the sexes was ol>serve«l hy the Egj’jttians 
in their jiaintin^s. Vermilion seems to 
liave heen the conventional hue of male 


rank an<l dignity also among more Eastern 
nations. “She saw men i>ortrayed uj^on 
the wall, the images of tlie CJiahleans jior- 
tiayed with vermilion. . . . all of them 
l»iinces to look to, after the manner of the 
Jiabyloniaus of Cliahlea, tlie land of tlieir 
nativity.” Ezek. xxiii. 14, 15. Just so 
are the A.-^syrian sculptures coloured, now 
in the ilritish Museum. That it was also 
an ancient custom in Italy to represent gods 
and heroes of this red hue is evident from 
I'liny (XXXIII. 36), wlio states tliat the 
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with lariie round earrings, snake-hracelets, and a necklaee or hand 
round her throat. He also wears a necklace with large pendants 
in the shai^ie of dogs’ heads. While he holds a goblet of wine in 
one hand, he throws the other arm lovingly round her neck, 
and his liare foot also over her loins, as she turns towards him 
to offer him a chaplet. Two slave-girls, each with long hair 
hanging down her hack, and each holding a chaplet, sit at the 
foot of the couch; one turns her head round to watch the 
amorous pair ; the other turns her hack on the scene as if it had 
no interest for her. A youtliful suhulo plays lii.s pipes by the side 
of the couch; and at its head stands a naked slave boy, holding 
up a small black cross, perhaps a phi truni, for a lyre hangs on the 
wall behind him. In the corner a large hrater and three other 
vases rest on the ground, and a cup-hearer approaches them to 
replenish his pitcher with wine. 

The figures in this tomb are rudely and carelessly drawn, yet 
are of an archaic style and with no lack of character. The out- 
lines are strongly marked with black. A broad band composed 
of sixteen stripes of different colours surrounds the chamber 
beneath the roof, and from it depend garlands and cha 2 )lets of 
various hues. The ceiling is carved into a broad beam painted 
red ; and the slo 2 )es on either hand are studded with fiower-like 
spots, alternating with scpiares. This tomb faces the 


Very near the tomb just described, but on the verge of the 
height facing the long ridge on which Tanpiinii once stood, is 
another tomb, called 

Geotta della Pllceli.a. 

It was discovered in 18G5, but reclosed, and o^icned again in 
November, 1873. It is entered by a liorizontal 2 )assage, forty-five 
vards in length, sunk in the rock, ami opening to the X.E. 


statue of Jupiter was wont to Ite fresh 
paniteil with inlnlinn or venuilioii on high 
for'tivals anil that Caiiiillus, tlie ooiupieror 
of Veii, so hedauhcil hi^l^t■lf ou his tiiuniph. 
He aihls th.it in his Jay tlie cii'^tom jtre- 
^alle'l in -Ibthiopia, where all tlie great 
men ]>ainteil themselves of this hue ; and 
the images of the goiU weie siinilarly he- 
ilveih The Romans doubtless derived the 
custom from the Etruscans, with whom, as 
these paiuteil tomb.^s and the recumbent 


figure^ on their .sarcophagi te.stify, it was a 
conventional mode* of e\ple^si^g a state of 
gluritication and beatitude. Tiluillu.s (li. 
1. ~)7t) sa\s the husbandiimu of old ^las 
wont to dame before the god.s — miniu 
.siitfiisus niheiiti. 

* A full descrijitioii of these curiou.s 
scenes, ditfering fiom mine in some par- 
ticular'^, is given by Signor E. Erizio, Bull, 
lu&t. l!573, pp. and hr-9rf. 
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You (IcscentI three steps, anti find voui-self in a small chamber, 
only ten feet square. In the wall opposite is a sepulchral recess, 
hollowed in the rock, just long and deep enough for a body, 
quadrangular below, but terminating above in a high-pitched 
IJediment, from tlie apex of which a huge Gorgon’s head, with 
winged brows, greets you witli bristling teeth, and out-thrust 
tongue ; but whatever efiect it may liave had in ancient times, it 
no longer preserves the tomb from intrusion. On the inner wall 
of the niche you can discern traces of two winged genii or 
demons, holding up a veil with which to cover the corpse. 0)i 
one side-wall hangs a casket, on tlie other, two fillets. Externally 
the niche is decorated with a broad egg and tongue border, and 
with a wave pattern as a fringe, and is fianked at each end by a 
short Doric column, not carved but painted. On the wall on 
either hand are two musicians, one with the lyre, the other with 
the double-pipes, as if playing to the corpse which laj' in the 
niche between them. 

The side-walls of the tomb display banqueting-scenes, each 
wall having two couches, on which recline pairs of opposite sexes, 
distinguishable not merely b}' their costume, but by their com- 
plexion. The men are bare to the waist, and wear garlands of 
myrtle leaves round their brows. The women wear yellow trans- 
parent cliitones,^ or chemises, spotted with black, and red pallia 
with rich borders of other colours. All have frontlets of gold, 
and are decorated also with earrings, snake-bracelets, and neck- 
laces of different patterns ; one especial!}-, a deep network of gold 
tenninating in tassels, is worthy of attention from lady visitors. 
The stragula, or coverlets, are white or blue bordered with red, 
or red boi’dered with blue. The cushions of the couches are of 
chequers alternating with meander patterns, in broad vertical 
bands. Beneath the couches are low footstools as usual. 

On the first couch on the left-hand wall the gentleman holds 
a lyre, and lifts his right hand as if to strike its chords. His 
companion holds up both her hands, either to beat time to his 
music, or to testify her enjoyment. Notice the unnatural length 
of her fingers, an archaicisni in Etruscan art. Her hair is red. 


® Yellow, or saffron-colouretl gowns were 
much worn by httarce in (jreece (Anstoi)lj. 
Lysibt. 44 ; Eccles. 879 ; Thesmoph. 253), 
and also by married women when they 
wished to allure their husbands (Aristoi»h. 
Lys. 219), Young girls also, when taking 


part in the festivals of Diana, wore dresses 
of the same hue (Lys. 645). Crocus, or 
sullron, in fact, seems to have been the 
colour most attractive to a Greek eye, and 
most in fashion for full dress in the time 
of Aristophanes. 
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Lilt lier t ve deep black, of that almoiiil form so much admired in 
ISpain and the East. At the foot of the couch stands a naked 
boy xvith uine-jug and drinking-bowl, ready to minister to the 
wants of the revellers. The scene is continued on the wall 
Hanking the door, where are traces of another slave, jug in hand, 
at a table or sideboard. 

The youth on the next couch holds a phiala over his head, 
tilting it to show that he has quaffed its contents,® while his lady, 
who is fair, with blue eyes and auhnm hair, stretches one hand 
towards him in approbation. At the foot of this couch stands a 
pretty little girl, from whom the tomb has received its modern 
appellation. She has black hair and eyes, charming features, 
and a graceful figure ; her bosom is hare, but her yellow tunic 
descends to her heels without concealing her red boots. She 
holds a hantlidrus in one hand, and points with the other to her 
mistress, as if to cull her attention to the goblet of wine. 

On the first couch on the opposite wall the lady is offering 
fruit or an egg to her mate, and both have their hands uplifted, 
as if in exultation. On the adjoining couch the man is chucking 
his fair companion under the chin, hut she does not resent the 
liberty, for though chiding him coquettishly with one baud, she 
rests the other on his body. His face shows a jirntitncnto. A 
female slave standing at the foot of the couch, and stretching out 
both arms to her mistress, completes the scene. The trees 
behind the couches show these revels to take place iu the open 
air. ( >11 each side of the door is depicted a sideboard with vases 
— the complement to the feast. The ceiling is painted with four 
longitudinal beams down the middle, and with rafters on either 
slope. The figures in this tomb, though somewhat archaic, 
are very carefully drawn, and cannot be later than the fifth 
century, b.c.^ 

A little beyond the last tomb, is another, discovered in 1873, 
which has received the name of 

Giiotta del Letto Fcxebre, 

or “ Tomb of the Funeral Bier,'’ from the most prominent object 

^ Tills phuila is decorated 'witli a leaf * An excellent descriiition and able cri- 
patteru, which throws H^ht on certain cu- ticism of the paintings in this tomb are 
rious disks in the inner chamber of the given by Signor E. Brizio, Bull, Inst, 1S73, 
(jrotta Campana, Veii, iirovirig them to re- iip. 98-101. 

2 »reseiit diiuking-bowls. See jl 41. 
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depicted on its xvalls. This is :i couch of extraordinaiy size, 
\\hich almost fills the xvall facing the entrance. It is not the low- 
bed, on which the dead or dj-ing man is represented as stretched 
in two other tombs in this necropolis, but an elevated bier or 
catafalque, cn whicli a body might lie in state. But there is no 
corjise here depicted ; the couch is eiiqity, although a pair ot 
double cushions suggest that it was prejiared fur two bodies, 
which is further indicated b^- a conical crown or tntnlus, bound 
with a garland of ivy or laurel leaves, resting on each cushion. 
Beneath the bier is the usual footstool. 

At the head of the bier, two men half draped, wearing green 
garlands round their brows, and long torques of ivy leaves about 
their necks, are carousing at a banquet, attended by two naked 
slaves ; while an aidetris, with black hair, a yellow band round 
her head, and a nqn.'itni in tied over herinoutli, stands at the other 
end of the bier, playing the double jiipes," the instruments them- 
selves being obliterated from the wall. 

On either side-wall is a banqueting scene, but the revellers, 
though of opposite sexes, are here kept distinct ; on the right 
are tw’o men, half draped ; on the left, three women, decorated 
with chaplets and torques, wearing yellow gowns, and red mantles. 
The men are served by boys, but tlie ladies are waited on by a 
female slave, in 3'ellow chiton and red tntulus, who, while bringing 
them a jug of wine and a goblet, is stopi)ed on her way by a slave 
of the opposite sex, who admmngly chucks her under the chin. 
A youthful subnlo stands at a cypress tree, ])laying' his double 
pipes. A girl dances to his music, footing it in a quaint attitude, 
uhich finds its counterpart in tlie Grotta del Triclinio.' Next, 
a P3-rrhichistes, with helmet, shield, and spear, is suggestive of 
an armed race or dance. A discoholns, nearly nude, follows, 
about to hurl his quoit, and tliere are other figures which, from 
the exfoliation of the surface, are no longer intelligible, though 
one exhibits much energj- and excellent design. The scene 
terminates with two steeds on the wall to the left of the entrance, 
I’idden b\- naked v’ouths. 

The banquet is represented as under shelter, which is indicated 
b}- festoons of white curtains, bordered with red, supported on 


“ Tills is the only instmce among the 
wall-paintings of Tarquinii of a flute 2>layer 
! eing furnished with ix (t/pistriaii, although 
they are so represented in several i»aiiited 
toinlts at Chiusi, and not unfrequently on 


Etruscan sarcoi>hagi and vases. 

** Her costume also reseinldes that of the 
frotuU^tria in the U. Trichiuo, differing 
only in having a circular tii.sk or brooch, 
red and yellow, on her bosom. 
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each side-wall by a blue culumu, over which the curtains han^. 
Two siuiilar colunnis support the tent over the bier. All the 
other tigures are represented in the open air, as is shown by the 
trees, and by the double row of iv}' leaves with berries, in the 
hand over their heads, which is interrupted onh' by the curtains. 

On the right-hand wall, next the festive couch, is a group 
of tigures on foot. A half naked man is dancing with frantic 
ahiOidon to the music of the double pipes, played lu' a hot' at a 
cypress tree. Then there is a gigantic pugilist, who, with 
one arm raised over his head, is striking a violent blow, while, 
with the other held out in advance, he parries the attack of his 
adversary. Ilut no foe is visible ; and it may he that he is exult- 
ing in his victory over another naked man behind him, who holds 
something, perhaps a sponge, to his nose, as if he had already 
received a smasher, for which he is comforted hy a male slave, 
who is waiting on the revellers. Next to the pugilist, a pair of 
horses are being harnessed to a bh/u ; tlie first, a grey steed, is 
caressed by the lad, who stands at liis head, while his groom 
attaches him to the pole ; the other, a black horse, is awaiting 
his turn. Another hi;/a, on the wall flanking the door, is ready 
for the contest. Behind the first hif/a, a row of trees, luore like 
blue paddles on long red stems, probably marks the xphui of the 
hippodrome. The horses are remarkably well drawn, and their 
points carefully displayed. The red horse in the second h'nja 
especially, is formed like a blood-horse of to-day, witli fine head 
and neck, head well put oii, straight crujiper, and deep quarters, 
and carries both head and flag like an Arab. In the jmdiments 
are the usual pair of i)anthers, or cats, each watcliing a bird over 
its head. The hand of figures is about twenty-six inches in height. 
Beneath it, encircling the tomh, is a large wave-pattern, painted 
black, with fish, alternately blue and red, plunging above it. The 
decorations of the ceiling, as well as of the walls, so closely 
resemble those of the adjoining Orotta del Triclinio, and some 
of the figures aBo bear so near a resemblance, that it is difficult 
to resist the impression that the tombs have been j)ainted by the 
;-ame hand. There is nothing in the style of art ojqjosed to this 
view, although there is rather less archaicism in this than in the 
neighbouring tomb, yet not more than may he explained hv the 
difference of style at distinct periods of the same artist's life. 
The design certainly betrays a freer hand; the attitudes are 
more easy and natural, so in parts is the drapery, but there is 
hardly the same careful and conscientious delineation of details. 
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Tlie blue in this tomb is remarkably brilliant, Mliile in the 
Triclinio it is the eoloiir that has most faded. Certain of the 
figures show a strong approximation to the Greek, the discobolus 
for instance, and the draped figure next him, but most of the 
others are imrely Etruscan in character.^ The tomb faces S.S.'SV. 


Close to the tomb just described is the 


Gkott.a i>el Triclinio, 

called also from the owner of the ground, Grott.a IMarzi, but it 
is better known by the former designation. It was discovered in 
1830, by Manzi and Fossati.'* 

The first peep within this tomb is startling, especially if the 
sun’s rays happen at the moment to enter the chamber, which 
they do in the course of the afternoon. Such a Idaze of rich 
colour on the walls and roof, and such life in the figures that 
dance around ! In truth, the excellent state of i)reservation — the 
wonderful brilliancy of the colours, almost as fresh after three or 
four and twenty centuries, as when first laid on — the ricliness of 
the costumes — the strangeness of the attitudes — the siiirit, the 
vivacity, the joyousness of the whole scene — the decidedly Etrus- 
can character of the design, distinct from the Greek and yet in 
certain points approximating to it — render this one of the most 
interesting tombs yet opened in Etruria. 

The paintings in subject, character, and arrangement, are very 
similar to those in the Grotta Querciola, but tliere is only a single 
band of figures. Here are the same scenes of joy and festivity ; 
the banquet at the upper end ; the dances on the side-walls ; and 
on each side of the door a man on horseback. The broad beam 
of the ceiling is painted with ivy leaves and berries; the slo 2 ies 
are chequered with black, red, blue, yellow, and white. ’iMiere the 
jiaintinghas sufl’ered, it is not so much from the colours fading, as 


Si^^nor Ijiizio, wlio has written an able 
critid-'in on thoie iiainting-s, is of o’-inion 
that in this, among the painted tombs of 
Cornetn, you may leeognise decided 
tracew ot (rreek influence upon Etruscan 
art, theic being ^'omc figures conceived and 
doignod {>n principles quite njqio.sed to 
Etiuscaii alt, and which arc decidedly Hel- 
leiiit. lJull. Iif't, lS7d, p. 102. 

^ This tomb faces by \Y. Its dimensions 
are 15 ft. by 11 ; nearly 8 ft. in height 


in the centie, and tJ ft. in. at the sides. 
The height of the figures about S ft. 6 in. 
The floor of the inner Jiali of the toml) is 
raised in a thii-i, about 2 or 3 inches iiigii, 
in one corner of ^\iiiwh aie four lioles, 
marking the ]d.GC i.f the saicoph.igus, 
which was found in it. Kwof the painted 
toinl>h on tIli^ site '■ecni to have been family 
.sepulchres, whh.h piedoniinate over those 
for individuals in mo-'t of the Etruscan 
cemeteries. 
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in the Querciohi tomb, as from the stucco j^eeling from the wall, 
and from streams of a semi-transparent dejmsit from the rock 
itself, which has obliterated a considerable portion of the banquet ; 
hut there still remain, little impaired, two figures of oj^posite 
sexes, reclining on a couch, attended by a female servant with an 
iihihastns, or pot of ointment, and a hoy with a wine-jug, while 
a suhido stands in one corner playing the double-pipes. The 



man on the second couch is almost obliterated ; and of the single 
male figure on the third conch, hardly a fragment is now to he 
traced. The sex of the figures is distinguishable by the colour ; 
that of the men is a deep red ; that of the women, being left 
uniminted, is of the ground-colour of the wall — a rich creamy 
white. This distinction holds in all the tombs ; and is also 
made on the painted va.ses of the Second or Archaic (ireek style, 
where the female flesh is always painted white. In front of each 
couch is an elegant trnpezn or four-legged table, bearing dishes 
full of refreshments ; and beneath are a cock, a partridge, and a 
cat. Depending Irom the ceiling above the banquet are chaplets 
of different colours.*’ 


An eruilite exA'lniLiticn <»I tli? })aintin"'s 
nf this tGiiil) is .tfiven li.v rn*ft‘«.s.or (lerluril, 
Ann. Instit. IS-U, |i. 'Aj' — Ud. In illn-N- 
tration of the analogy l^et^vee^ the luuqdet-s 
of the Greeks ami Etrimeaiis, he tjiintes 
Amphis (ap. AtUen. XIV. e. 4yi, who de- 
scribes a banquet as cniupased uf “cheese- 


cakes, sweet winCt ■'esarne-cakc's, 

ointment, a chaplet, ami a female llute- 

plaVer’*— 

^AjUTjTts, otj/os id, (Tyo-a/ra?, 
Mvpov, (TT€<pavos, av\7)7pis. 

The lliite-i*Iayer is not here of the fair sex,. 
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Each couch, it M ill be observed, is covered witli a cloth, on 
which the cushions are laid ; and each tigure lies under a 
separate coverlet, differing in tliis resjiect from the recorded 
custom of the Etruscans.' 

Much more animated is the action of the dancers in this tomb 
than ill the Querciola. There are five of them on each wall, 

males and females alternating, sejia- 
rated b}' trees, with birds amid the 
foliage. Their steps are regulated 
by the lyre and jiipes played by two 
of the men, and by the castanets 
rattled by one of the women.® Ail 
enter heartily into the siih’it of the 
dance ; but here, as now-a-days, 
woman asserts her right to excel, 
and the nymphs step out more 
merrily than their partners ; espe- 
cially one, who with head thrown 
back and hands raised, betrays true 
Terpsichorean ahandon, and might 
pass for some Gaditaiia pudhi — 
some “ lovely girl of Cadiz” of the 



Tior is tills so general on Etruscan as on 
Oreek monuments, tliougk instances occur 
in the painted tombs of tliis same necro- 
polis, of women Mowing the tthia' paren. 
<Tevhard (loc. cit. p. dcclaics that uU 
the figures in thi.s tomb wear garhunls of 
myrtle, and so they are represented in the 
Copies ill the VatLcaii and ihitish Museums 
(cl Ann. In.st. 1831, p. 327), but no signs 
of fcuch garlands have I been able to i>er- 
ceive. Perhaps, being blue, they have 
faded from the wall, like the leaves of the 
trees in this tomb. In the above wo()dcuts 
the figures are represented without cIiai»lots, 
m they now ajipear on the walls. 

^ Aristotle (ai». Atheu. I. c. 42) records 
"that the Etru.scans reclined at their Uin- 
■qiiets under the same Jiimatia with their 
■sMves. The ludnov in this sense is the 
same as the crTpuua, and is equivalent to 
the paUitnn, atnfjn'd, or of the 

Ibuiiaus. Tim uudcrcovciing of the couch 
was probably designated iripiarpcc/xa. 

^ Castanets were u-ied at the 
dances of the Greeks and Homans, by whom 
llieyhave been tninsinitted to the southern 


l>eopIe of modern Euroj>e. Thus the “ Copa 
Syrisca,” attributed to Virgil, was — 

Crispum ?-ub crotalo docta movere latus.*’ 

So the senatorial youths of Rome in early 
times were wont to dance — crotala gestantes 
— Macroli. Saturn. If. Id. The ca‘'taiiets 
of the ancients were (>f various luateiiuls — 
wood, shell, bi*ass, or sometimes of 
reed. Suidas, v. Kpora^ot/. Eustatli. ad 
Iliad. XI. IbU. Those of the Etruscans 
seem never to have varied from the straight 
form shown in this tomb; though on the 
vases, which, however, represent Greek 
lather than Etruscan life, they Ii.ive sume- 
time^ the extremities crooked. On the 
bronzes they are of the same form as in 
this tomb (Ann. Inst. lS3d, 2'. Mon. 
Ined. Inst. II. tav. XXIX. ) ; and in the 
Tomb of the Tarrpiins, at Cervetri, thev 
are also like these, and arc ]>aintcil on the 
w.ill as if sus2iendcd over the head of a 
(orjh^c. Crotoloii used by the Greeks 
as a term of reproach, eiiuivaleiit to uur 
‘‘rattle,” or “chatterbox.” Eiirip. CycL 
1U4 ; AiTstoxfh. Xub. 26d. 448. 
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oldeii time, Tlie attitude^, as in many arcliaie Greek and 
Etruscan designs, are sometimes unnatural and unattainable, 
which arises from the inability of the arti.st to foreshorten — the 
limb.s and features being reiu-esented in profile, even when the 
body is in full.^ The form of tlio hands, too, is remarkable — 
fingers of such undaint}’ length are seen only in the most 
archaic painted tombs of Etruria, though general on black- 
figured vases of the Archaic style, and also in the early bronze 
figures of Etruscan deities. Most of the dresses of both sexes 
are transparent, representing some light material, which shows 
the forms beneatli ; but in a display of this sort these ancient 
Taglionis and Ceritos cannot rival those of modern days. 
The richness of the borders of the garments, and the strange 
stiffness and regularity of the folds, are quite Etruscan. So 
also is the idiysiognomy of the figures. Yet there is something 
Jewish in the female profiles. Mark this, ye seekers of the Ten 
Tribes ! The cheeks show that a high colour was as much 
admired in Italy in former days as at present ; and probably the 
Etruscan fair ones, like the Greek and Roman, heightened their 
charms with rouge. 

It is worthy of remark that all the women in this tomb, even 
the slave who is waiting on the banqueters, are decentlj' robed. 
So it is in the otlier tombs ; and this tends to belie the charge 
brought against the Etruscans by the Greeks, that the men 
were waited on by naked handmaids.^ No such representation 
has been found on any Etruscan painting or relief yet dis- 
covered ; on the contrary, the women are draped with more than 
Greek modesty.^ Only in one tomb in tliis necropolis, that of 
the Scrofa Xera, is a woman depicted with bosom bare. The 
Etruscans may not have been better than their neighhoims in 
such matters, hut any reproach of this sort comes from the 
Greeks with a very had grace. 

It is evident that this tomb is of earlier date than the 
Querciola. That shows the dominance, this the partial influence 


■' An awkward instance o! this may lie 
oL.^ervetl in the female atten-lant hehiu*! 
the couch, -wliuse body in full, but liead 
uiul feet in }'ruhle, and turned in oj>po>ite 
direction.s. The left foot of the dancing 
girl in the M'oodcut on je is the only 
Ill-stance of foreshortening in this tomb. 

^ TimcEus ap. Athen. XII. c. 14 ; IV. 
c. dS. 

' To the nudity of the Spartan women I 
■\ur.. I. 


need not refer ; the The^&aliau women are 
described by ror.so'u.s dani iug at banquetii 
naked, or with a veiy scanty covering (aic 
Athen. XIII. c. Sb), The inaideim of Chio^ 
wrestled naked with the youths in tlie 
(Jlinina^tum, which Atherueus {XIII. 2U) 
pronounces tn be ‘'a beautiful sight.” Ami 
at the maiiiage fea.^t of Oarauus the Mace- 
donian, women tumblers 2 >erfunned nakeil 
before the guests. Athen. lY. 3. 

T 
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only of Greek art. Gerhard considers that “ with all the 
delicacy of the ornaments, and all the archaic Greek character 
of the design, there is still an awkwardness about the former, 
and a rudeness in the latter, which mark these paintings as 
imitations of the Greek, spoilt in the execution.”^ The wood- 
cuts, which are faithful transcripts of copies carefully made from 
the originals with the eamem lucida, speak for themselves on 
this point. 

Every one, on entering these tombs, must be struck with the 
inappropriateness of such scenes to a sepulchre ; hut happily for 
us we regard them from the high vantage-ground of Christianity, 
and our view is not hounded h3' a paradise of mere sensual 
gratification. If we east ourselves back into antiquitv and 
attempt to realise the sentiments and creed of a Greek, Etruscan, 
or Roman, we shall perceive how well such scenes as this repre- 
sent, or at least typify, the state of bliss on which a departed 
spirit was supposed to have entered. They believed in the 
materialitj' of the soul ; and their El\-sium was but a glorifica- 
tion of the jpresent state of existence ; the same pursuits, 
amusements, and pleasures thej' had relished in this life they 
expected in the next, but divested of their sting, and enhanced 
bv increased capacities of enjoyment. To celebrate the great 
event, to us so solemn, by feasting and joviality, was not with 
them unbecoming. They knew' not how to conceive or represent 
a glorified existence otherwise than by scenes of the highest 
sensual enjoyment,'*^ 

The funeral feast is still kept up b}' the most civilised pagans 
of our own dar', the Chinese, and even by certain [leople of 
Christendom, — by such as on account of their isolated position, 
or of national prejudices, have adhered most closely to the 
customs and usages of antiquity. The wakes of the Celtic races 


^ Ann. Inst. 1831, p, 319, 

T}ie funeral feast in honour of the dead 
■wa.s called by the Greeks viKpo^enryov, or 
TrepiSeiTryoi/, the latter term being applied, 
it may he, from the feast being held “round 
about’* the sepulchre, though some would 
derive it from the position of the guests, 
or make it equivalent to a circumpofatio. 
The Eoraans held a similar feast, and called 
it silicevniinti (Festus, sah voce) the etymo- 
logy of which word is uncertain ; though 
Servius (ad .Sin. Y. 92) suggests a very 
robabie onQ—silicernium quasi sUicenium, 


.^uper hilicem j'Ositic (cccmo) — becau^o tlie 
meal was spread upon the rocks. If the 
uppter an<l open chamber in the tombs uf 
Castel d’As.so and Isorchia were for the 
funeral feasts, it well illustrates this cty- 
nujlogj'. Tliat the ancients did hold these 
feasts in the cqjon air, and among the 
tomby, is pretty evident. At Pompeii a 
tnAinluui for such purpo.ses stands in tlie 
midst of the sepulchres. Lucian (de Luctu. 
p. 813, ed. 1615) tells us that the feast 
was held to comfort the relatives of the 
deceased, and induce them to take food. 
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of our own land have in all probability an identity of origin — - 
in feeling at least — with the funeral feasts of the Gi'eeks, 
Etruscans, and Romans. 

Dances, among the ancients, had often a direct religious 
meaning and application, and were introduced at sacrifices to- 
gether with songs in honour of the Gods.® Music, to our ideas, 
is hardly consistent with a scene of mourning, vet it might be 
solemn and dolorous. That such was intended to be its cha- 
racter in this case, the accompanying figures foi’bid us to 
suppose ; it must have been lively and animated, in harmon 3 ^ 
with the action of the dancers. But on other Etruscan monu- 
ments it seems to have been of a different character. Not a few 
bas-reliefs represent the pneficcs, or hired mourners, wailing over 
a corpse, beatmg their breasts and tearing their hair, while a 
suhnlo chimes in with his double-pipes. 

It ma_v be questioned whether such scenes are emblematical 
of the bliss of the departed, or representations of the actual 
feasts held in their honour ; * in either case there can be no 
doubt that they are truthful delineations of Etruscan costumes 
and manners. I am inclined to a descriptive interpretation, 
admitting at the same time the sj-inbolical character of certain 
objects, some of which were probabty introduced on that account 
at the actual feasts. It seems to me, however, quite unnecessary 
to regard all the pictorial furniture of these tombs as S3mibolical, 
as some have done. In this case, for instance, the ti’ees which 
alternate with the dancers, are most probabty introduced merelv 
to indicate that the festivities were held in the open air ; ^ and 
the animals seem onlv ornamental accessories, or Avliims of the 

^ Plato, tie Leg. TII. 799. Tibiil. II. 1, the tlantingof the Greck'<, and what poetry 
56. Quhitil. 1. 11. Of this character were effected by word.s, dancing told by move- 
theCorybantian, or armed dances of Phrygia ment.<. liccker, Oharicles, sc. VI. 
in honour of Cybele ; the Hyporchema and Micali (Mon. lued. ]i. 364) views> them 

<Tevanos in lioiiour of ApoUu (see Muller, as symbolicid. Ueihard (Ann. Inst. 1S31, 
Dor. II. S, 14) : and the Salian dance.s of p. 321) thinks the dances symijolize the 
the Etruscans and Homans in honour of welcome given to the deceased in the abodes 
Alais. The Diuiiysiac, though also religious, of the blessed ; and is of opinion that these 
were peculiar in their mimetic character — festive .‘scenes rei»resent the bliss of souls in 
in representing the deeds of the god. Ser- the other wuikl. (Ann. Inst. 1831, p, 346, 
'vius (ad Virg. Eclog. V, 73] gives us the o56). 

'phi!()'' 02 )liv of sacred dancing among the * The trees are either olives, known by 
•ancients- — “luce ratio est, <{uod nnllam their small black beirie^, or myrtles, or 
majores nostri partem corporis esse volue- the lotus, or ivy, now represented only by 
runt, qnie non sentiret religionem : nam large black berries, the shrubs to which 
cantus ad animum, saltatio ad mobilitatem they were attached Iiaving almost entirely 
'fiertinet cor}»oris ” The bodily expression faded from the walls, 
of some sentiment was the essence of all 

T 2 
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artist. The known relation of the panther to Bacchus is sugges- 
tive of a funeral signiiication of the two over the doorway, and 
the same may he said of the ivy which surrounds the room in a 
broad band above the heads of the figures : but why seek a 
symbolic interpretation in the cat and domestic fowls gleaning 
the crumbs of the feast, or in the cats and birds among the 
trees, or in the hare and fox at their feet ’? The men on horse- 
back seem introduced by a sort of pictorial synecdoche — a portion 
being put for the whole — to indicate the races which usually 
formed part of the funeral entertainments.'* 

Idid not the archaic character of the paintings in this and 
similar tombs of Tarcpiinii, forbid us to assign to them so 
recent a date, the frequent occurrence of Bacchic emblems might 
lead to the supposition that these festive scenes represent the 
Dionysia, ■which were imported from Greece into Etruria about 
two hundred years before Christ, and thence introduced into 
Borne. ° 

The colours in this tomb are black, deep red, or maroon, 
light red, blue, and yellow. In few of the painted tombs in 
this necropolis do we meet with green. All the colours, except 
the blue which in the leaves of the trees has much faded, retain 
their original brilliancy ; and it must be remembered that three 
or four-and-twenty centuries have elapsed since tliey were laid on, 
and that they are on the hare rock, the natural creamy hue of 
which forms the ground to the whole. Damp does not seem here 
to have affected them as in some other tombs. ^ 

I have said that the coloui's were laid on the bare rock. The 
surface of this, however, has undergone some preparation. 
The rock is a calcareous stone, of tertiary formation, full of 
minute marine substances. It is soft, even plastic when damp, 
but acquires a considerable degree of hardness on exposure to 


^ Gm-li^rd, as already iiientioned, p. 30S, 
regards sueli niouuted figures to be eiiiblenis 
of tlie souls of the defunct. The birds are 
thought by M. Lajard Inst. l-Sj."!. p. 
OU-'JS) to be emblematical of gods, such being 
the usual mode of e.si'ressing tlivinity on the 
iiueient monuments of the East. lie limls 
a sacred or funeral symbol in e.ich of the 
animals in this tomb, and says that ribbons 
tied to trees, a.s in this scene, liave a re- 
ligious meaning in Persia. II. Lajard 
perceives still further oriental analogies in 
this tomb, especially in the dancing women. 


rihuni he iledares to bo similar, in tlieir 
attitudes and costume, to tlie hui/adirts of 
modern Persia. 

'■> Liv. XXXIX, 8. a. 

* liuspi f.Vnn. Inst. 1831, p. 326) main- 
tains that tlie damp has lieen a preservative 
of the coloiiis. He remarks, tliat wlien tlie 
.sun enteis this toniii, and dries tlie suilace 
of the avail, the figures in that part ajipear 
more natural and beautiful than the rest, 
liecause they then lose their extreme depth 
of colour, and acijiiire ju.st the tint the 
ancient uitist intended. 
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llie atniospliere. 'Wliere tlie surface of the wall has crumhlecl 
away, it is evident that it is composed of a stucco, scarcely 
dilfering in texture and colour from the rock itself. It seems to 
he made of the finer particles of the rock, sifted and plastered 
over the coarser surface, and sidjsecpiently dried and indurated, 
jierhaps hy artificial heat. The colours were laid on al fresco." 
These remarks apply to all the painted tombs of this necropolis, 
except those of the Tyidion, the Cardinal, and the Orcus, which 
are stuccoed with a different material. 


Caiieua del Morxo. 

About a hundred yards beyond the Grotta del Triclinio is 
another painted tomb called “ The Dead Man’s Chamber,” dis- 
covered in 1832. 

Most of the tombs hitherto described contain festive scenes ; 
but here is a painting of another character. On one of the side- 
walls, the body of a hoary-bearded man in red drapery is seen 
stretched on an elegant couch, and a young woman standing on 
the stool by his bedside, leans over him, apparently in the act 
of drawing his hood over his eyes." A man stands at the bottom 
of the couch, and seems with one hand to be pulling the clothes 
over the old man's feet, while he raises the other to his head, 
according to the cciiventional yet natural mode of expressing 
grief among the Etruscans. Behind him stands another man, 
A\ho with more violent gestures appears to be manifesting his 


- So tliinks ; aiul Ainsley, 

who Ims pai'l gieat fituiitiuu to 
painting.^, is of the .same opinion. “■ Fiom 
the circumfttunce/’ bo ‘‘oi the colour 
hiu^hing off on the .sli^lnest contact, it 
might lie cunchuldl tlmt the paintings are 
in distemper, hut tlte piout is ])y no means 
complete, for a st.iin left inward, ainl 
the A\hole feiih^taiirc of the stiieco i>, .so de- 
cttyed as to rnh oli with ^Teat faeiiitv : the 
outline al.-o 1- fryipicntly tiMceahle, scratched 
ill the ?>tucco, Avliicli would have hc-en nn- 
nece'Sary In <li'?tcnipLT.'’ otto Punner 
dei’laies himself niiahle t't find any paiiit- 
iim-' in tlu'>c tuiul s executed in dwteinpor, 
ami pionouncc> all that Ijo exanniied tu ho 
in Ircsdo. Ihill. in.-t. p. EUa. 

For details and critb i-'iim <•£ the xiaiut- 
in;_"s in this tonih se? Pull. Inst. ISOd, p. 
:::31 ; Ann. Iii.-^t. 1S.31, p. (Ruspi) ; 
Isdl, p, olii ; 1S31, pp. 3-3>— 34u, o"<0— 


SCI (<R'ih;udl ; Pull. Inst. ISSl, p. 5 ; 
Ann. iii't. l^CS, pp. S47 -Sj 2 \Heihig) ; 
IbCC, pp. 4'2C-7 (Pullin') ; l:57u, pp. oS-63 
(Hoil.iff). The Lritit.i>m'5 of the la>t two 
WTiteiN are iiaiticularly valuahle. For ilhi^;- 
tratiuiis, .see FPui. Ined. In&t. L tav. XXXII. 
IMus. (aecu. I. lav. CTI. tR.oil copies of 
tlie.rc painting-, mo in the Ihili-'h i\liDouiu, 
hut the Cob urin^ is tuo haid and ciude, 
und in paits iiiLoireit, paitieiihuly in the 
aLj>euce of the di-'iinetnii 1 letween the .sexes. 
!Mis. (-TUiy aPo hus given a plate of thc^e 
paiiitijig-' (Sepukhies oL Ftiuiia, J). 
lait iii.i< I mate and Lhuuii.teile'--^ in outline, 
ami oi iiiiaainary eoi.>uiiiig thiniighuiit. 

Till'' i'' tile iiuuie which !Mi<. Uiay 
(.Scl»nl. ot Ktiuila, p. Cd) likeim to a 
Uai'iiLhin monk, fu in the cwlod tunic 
inwdiieh Lei,'- •lic‘^>ed. Put ruriilJub non 
f'ff'it nio/i'frJi/ijj/. It i-) a^ mu'-h like the 
/j<t/'/i<nris of Paih.iry. 
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sorrow iu a similar manner,^ — if lie be not dancing — a su2ii)ositioii 
wbicli bis attitude and the analogy of other figures in this tomb 
seem to favour. A third man, who stands at the head of the 
couch, has also his hand to his head. The jirecise attitudes anti 
meaning of these figures it is inn)ossihle now to determine, owuig 
to the dila2fidated state of these 2’aintings, hut two of them at 
least a252iear to be giving manifestations of dee2i sorrow. 

Turn to the other walls of the tomb, and the scene changes from 
grave to gay in an instant ! Here all is ti2isy dance and jollity ! 
These naked men, crowned M’ith cha2)lets, and dancing with 
Bacchanalian frenzy, seem unconscious of, or indifi'erent to, 
the mournful scene adjoining. On the inner wall, one fellow is 
jilaying the fife,^ though not moderating his saltatory action a 
whit on that account ; the other is brandishing a kylix or flat 
howl, which he a2ipears to have just em2)tied, but a large Icrater 
of wine stands at his feet, whence he may re2)lenish it at 2fleasure. 
Of the two figures on the adjoining wall, one is in the act of 
quaffing from a similar howl ; the other is whirling a chaj^let iu 
his hand ; and all four, though torn into fragments and almost 
destroyed by time, dis2fla3' in their disjecta membra such feats of 
ca2niole agility, that the seeker for Celtic analogies might declare 
them to be dancing an Irish jig or a Highland reel. Similar 
c^a2)lets are re2iresented hanging from the wall around the 
chamber, even over tlie death-bed, and some are seen sus23ended 
from the olive-trees which alternate with the dancers, and from 
the handles of the Icrater. 

The fourth wall of this tomb has no 2^aintings beyond the 
usual pair of 2Janthers in the 2>ediment. In the corres2)onding 
250sition on the o2iposite wall are two 2^nrti-coloured lions and 
two blue 25igeons, 2n’obably introduced as mere ornaments ; or, if 
symbolical, jjerhaps representing the ministers of death about to 
seize the soul. 

\ ou are struck with the archaic character of the 2)aintings in 
this tomb, com2)ared with those in the tjuerciola and Triclinio. 


^ He lias Leeii <lescribetl as placing a 
chaplet on liis head (Bull. Inst. 1S32, p. 
21C) ; tiiid si) lie is represented in the 
restored copies m tiie (iregorian ainl 
British Museums. The other two imile 
figures in this scene may be striking their 
brows to betoken grief. 

The tihia is here introduced in one of 
the three occasions on which it was fre- 
quently used, according to Ovid (Fast. YI. 


tin?) by the early inhabitants of Italy : — 

Cantabat fani.s, eantabat tibia ludis ; 
Cantabat mustis tilaa tuneribiis. 

We have already seen it repre.^ented af 
games and scenes of festivity. Here it is 
an accompaniment to the nioui-ning of sur- 
vivors over the corpse. Instances of its 
employment at such scenes are not imfrc- 
quent on Etiu.scan bas-reliefs. 
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lliis character is most stroiigh- marked in the physiognomy, in 
the eyes, yhicli are always full though the face he in profile, in 
the shape of the heads, in the cut of the beards, and in the 
contour of the bodies of the dancers. You may observe this 
archaic character particularly in the figure of the woman, in her 
stiti, ungainly form, and mav remark that her dress difi'ers from 


that of the females in the two said tombs, principally in her hair 
hanging down in long braids, and in her long and shar2:)-toed 
hoots. Her name, written in Etruscan characters over her head, 
is Ih.vxaueil,”'' and its similaritv to that above the old man 


Ihanaeseia, ’ together with the duties she is performing, seems 
to mark her as a relative, 2>i'obably his daughter. The two men 
at the foot of the couch are now anonymous, but the third has 
the inscription “ Exee " above him, which formed, however, but 
a i)ortion of his name. 


Ihis is one of the earliest tombs yet discovered at Tarquinii, 
second in ^loint of anticjuity t(.) the “ Tomb of the Inscrij)tious ” 
alone, ihe ait is ^lurely Etruscan, without any traces of 
Hellenic influence. 


It is also one of the smallest of the jjainted sejnilchres of Tar- 
quinii; indeed, it is rare to meet with tombs of such confined 
dimensions.^ The colours, in as far as they are jireserved, 
retain all their original dc])th, but the surface of the wall is 
greatly dila^iidated. The flesh of the males is a very dee^i red, 
save that of the coiqise, which is jmler. jierhaiis intentionally so 
reiiresented. That of the woman, as usual, is left uncoloured, 
ihe average height of the figures is about two feet and a half.'^ 


(iltOTTA ]>EI, TliOXE. 

About sixtj' jiaces farther on, in a ]>it of more than ordinary 
deidh, is the entrance to the *• Cave of the Tvqihon ” or, as it is 


® Tlie Etruscan letters, are very small, 
and have alnmst faded from the wall. A 
AGij ulteratitiii — tli6 iii^trtioii of €»nc 

fetroke aiui the oral'^'-ion of another— TNtmul 
luakc her name “ Tluinauhvil/’ whi<-li hv 
luetabta^is might he “ Tiiam h.ivil,” tlie 

known Etruscan form of Tana'inil a name 

^^hith is not of nufrequeiit ocyurrence on 
luonnmeiits of this anti(|uitv. 

' it is onl}- S ft. Square, ft. iiigh at 
tlie sides, and somewhat more tlian h ft in 
the LGiitre* The heum of the eeilinj^ is 


l»;iinted red, and is. represented as resting 
on a large double modilhun or bracket of 
the .‘'iime colour, in the pediment. The 
tomb fare^ S.AV. 

^ A plate of the scenes in tliis tomb will 
be found in Mon. Jneil. Inst. 11. tav. 2 ; 
als(> in Uregor. 1. tav. XCIX. Copies, 
of the sue of the oiiginals, exist in the 
Uregtiriun Museum at liome, and in tlie 
lliitish Mu.seuin. For criticisms, see Ann. 
Inst. ISdH, pp. 342-3 (Helbig) ; 1846, p. 
423 tliriiiini , ISlU, pp. 47, 48 (Helbig). 
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otherwise called, the “ Tomb of the Tompcys,” — Geotta i>i:’ 
PoMPEj — discovered in 1832. Before the door are vestiges ot a 
small antechamber, with a shaft to descend from the ground 
above, as in the tombs of Civita Castellana and Falleri. 

The door is ojiened — and, oh ! the gloom ot this dark-walled 
cavern !■ — the blackness, the solemn silence, the sepulchral damp, 
chill and awe the senses and oj^press the sjnrits. It is a very 
Tartarus after the gay, Elysian air of the tombs you have just 
quitted. 

Cemis. custodia qiialis 
Vestibulo sedeat '' facies quae limina servet ? 

No Fury, no Cerberus, no panther even, nor lion, mounts guard 
at the door of this Orcus, hut the stone figure of a grand, though 
rude old Lucunio, decked with fillet and torque, reclines just 
within the entrance — the first object that meets your eye when 
the door is opened. 

Descend these half-dozen steps to the floor, light your tapers, 
and look around. This tomb differs in many respects from those 
you have afoeady seen. It is of considerable size ; ® its flat roof 
is supported in the centre by a massive square pillar ; and a triple 
tier of benches, all hewn from the living rode, surrounds the 
chamber. In fact it more nearly resembles the sepulchres of 
Ctere than those of Tarcjuinii. Its size, and the manv- sarcophagi 
which lie scattered and broken about the tomb, prove that this 
was a familj' vault, the last resting-idace, it may be, not merely 
of a single family, but of a gens, or, I may say, a clan of ancient 
Tarquinii. 

The v.'alls of this tomb are not covered with piaintiugs, but 
simply adorned with a diuible band — the upper, of dolphins 
sporting above the waves ; the lower, of sun-like flowers — exceed 
on one wall where a small space is occiq)ied by a funeral pro- 
cession of singular interest. The sipiare pillar in the cwitre i.s 
also painted. On three of its sides is a divinity of Etruscan 
mythology ; that at the back a female, terminating in foliage 
instead of legs, the other two, males, conventionally called 
Typhon — whence the tomb receives its vulgar appellationd 

^ Tlio art'u, or tlic arena. .sotos 2 Kak, <*f of tlie ^rouinl. The pillar is nearly i) It. 
this toinh, i.-5 2t> ft. by l.'^i ; but if to thi'-, ,'^(}nare. The roof i.s flat, stiu tneil, and 
lie added the dextli of the benches the j-aiuted with broad red beams iiitei.secting 
dimensions y,ill be 41^ ft. by -M tai-U other at right angles. ThGtonibfat.es 

wide. The height is 11 ft., and the tioor the E. 

annot be le=s than 3(J ft. below the surface ^ The Etruscan name of this inythieal 
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They have human bodies of life size, "winged and terminating in 



being is not yet kno'UTi Diit lie bears 

an analogy to tlie Typlioii of the Egyptians 
and Greeks, and is sigiiiticant of the 
cii'le of Destniction ; just as the Typhoii of 
Egypt was the evil and dcstrui.iuo i*ower, 
in opposition to 0->iii>, the g‘'"d ainl 
ductivG. AVith tht: Egypti-ius he ^va^, in 
jiarticular, the personiticatiuii of whirlwinds 
and storms, — and so Hcdi/l (Theog. 
<lc^ci'il>es him — d^LVov if v^picrrijv t aucuoy; 
of. riiiiy, II. 49, nO. In the Oieek my- 
thology Tyidion w.is one ot tl'.: gi.iuts who 
made war on the god,-., and Avtie smitten 
hy Jove's thunder, and ca^t beneath dCtiui 
and other volcanoes, where their belching^ 
caused eruptions, and their vaitlimgs 
ott^asiuned eartlupiakes. Tin l.rr, Fyth. I. 
2'*, ct scq. iE>ehyl. Prom. 3'>1 — 372. 
<ivid. i\[et. Y. 340, ct dtq. : cl. A irg. JEii. 
III., 778. Under this same snake-tailed 
inrm Were the giants dc^^mihe-l by the 
ancients. Apullod. I, 0, 2. Ovi'l. TrUt. 
JV. 7, 17. Pdusan. A'lII. 29. Serv. ad 
fUn. loe. cit, Alacrohms (Svdiirn. I. 201 
gives us the symbolic uieaiung of thc'>e 


limb-, and ^av-v that TEsculapius and Saliis 
weie also thus imaged. The Giants are also 
fret[uently reprc'=-ented of this form, on 
ancient monuments It is obvious that 
the-'C* triaut^ are ''ViuL'ls of vulcanic powers. 
Then • ont'.*t.> with the Gods took place in 
the Piileguean FiekU, or in other vulcanic 
regdon-j. Plular, Xeni. I. luu ; Strab. Ah 
p. 245, A'l x\ 261 : Pausan. loc. cit. The 
very ii line of Typlion indicates this meaning 
— being dcii\od liom rti^os, “ smoke,'’ 
la •taplioiii.ally, * ' emiceit, ariogance. ” The 
ongni of the m\ch is manifest in the 
vol.aii •e-', the smoking sons of Earth, who 
ilaiedto biavo Heaven, aiid hurl locks and 
hie ag liii'-t the gods. That the Etruscans 
slioall have had such a Ijeing in their 
d.emoiiiilugy m not surprising, when the 
\ohani, *.haia< tev of thidr country is re- 
1 iciutj-ie'l. lu tiii-> tomb, lio is repre- 
-■.-iitc'l under a sokmu, imposing aspect, 
not ’kx ith that exaggeration of the horrible 
that amount -> to the grotesque and to cari- 
cature, wIulIi we see in the Grotta I)ipinta 
at PainarAO. 
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serpents instead of legs. Tlie female figure is tuine and stiff, 
but the other two are most spirited and grand. Such as these 
it is with which Tasso peop»les hell — • 


Oh come strane, oh come orribil forme I 
Quant’ e nejjli occhi lor terrore e murte ! . . . . 

E 'u fronte iimana han chionie d’ angui attorte ; 
E lor s’aggira dietro immensa coda ! — 


Oh ’what unearthly, oh what fearful shapes 1 
Terror and Death are flashing from their eyes ' 
Their human heads are haired with writhing snakc-^. 
And their \ast tails coil back in loathsome gui&t 


Both of these figures are fine ; one remarkably so. The atti- 
tude of the hod^’ — the outspread wings — the dai’k massy coils of 
the serpent-limbs — the wild twisting of the serjjent-locks — the 
countenance uplifted with an expression of nniitterahle woe, 
as he supi)orts the cornice with his hands'- — make this figure 
imposing, mysterious, sublime. In conception, the artist was the 
Michael Angelo of Etruria.® 

On the front of the pillar is an Etruscan inscription of nine 
lines, scratched on the stucco, now much injured, but the name 
of “ Piuupus ” is distinctly visible in the first line.^ 

In front of the 2)illar and attaclied to it, is a large squared 
mass of rock, which has been conjectured to be an altar, on which 
offerings were made to the Manes. Its front and sides Avere 
l^ainted Avith figiu'es in jArocession ; hut tliese haA’e now- almo.st 
lAtterly perished." A feA\' } ears mure, and no trace will be left of 


- The (jreeks introduced T\plioiis or 
(jiauts into their architecture as AtJante-s, 
as is proved by statues found beneath tlie 
Theseum at Athens. .Similar moiisteis 
■were used by the Komans in arcliitectuial 
decoration as Telamones. At in 

the “Casa della Camera Aeia/’are many 
of them painted, sui>portiiig the cornice 
■with both hands, as in this Ktru.^caix tomb. 

3 The woodcut m p. ^29, which m taken 
from a slight sketch by the author, serves 
to show the nature of the Ty]7hon, but fails 
to give the vigorous design, the Satanic 
sublimity of the original i):iinting. Tlic 
expression of the countenance is altogether 
incorrect. Down to the knees the figure 
is iiesh-coloured. The serpent tails, as ul&o 
the wings, are painted grey. 


This inscription is given by Keliennann 
(Bull. Inst. 1S33, tav. siippl. n. 4). On 
the cornice of the pillar is a band of wild 
beasts’ heads painted, and below the Ty- 
phons is a Doric fiic/^e with pattra-WkQ 
tiower-s in the mitttpiE, 

^ TUN procession, as it existed when the 
tomh was opened, is represented in IMuu. 
Iiied, II. tav. V. The face of one 

figuie, and the lower part of another in 
tunic and .‘^andals, are alone now distiii- 
giiishable ; lait these fragments suffice to 
show' this scene to ha\e been iiifeiior in 
style and more archaic in character than 
the other paintings in this toiub. The 
altar, or whatever it be, is o feet high, 
7 feet wide, and 3 feet deex>. 
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the paintings iu this tomb, -wliich will be known only from prints 
and descriptions as things that have passed awav’. 

Tile iirocession painted on the wall of this tomb has given idse 
to as much speculation as any other local relic of Etruscan anti- 
quit}'. Its resemblance to the relief on tlie temple-tombs of 
Norcliia is visible at a glance.® In both are genii or demons 
leading souls into the unseen world; but that of Xorchia is so 
much injured as scarcely to be intelligible without the aid of this 
painting, which is a key to its interpretation. Here are no 
shields, helmets, or weapons suspended — it may be because this 
was ot tlie inglorious days of Etruria, when she had sunk to the 
tame condition of a lloinau province ; but here are six figures 
bearing those singular twisted rods, the spubols of the Etruscan 
Hades, which are sufficient to identify the character of this paint- 
ing with that of the Norchian relief. Here are no winged genii, 
but the attributes of certain of these figures mark them to be 
demons. There are three of them in prominent positions — at 
the head, in the rear, and in the centre of the procession. They 
are of different colours ; that in front is of fair complexion, and 
seems to represent a female ; that in the rear seems to be of the 
male sex, from his deep red fresh ; while he in the centre is of 
negro hue and features, and is recognised as the Etruscan 
“ Charun.” All are distinguished by the hammer boiiie uhjft, a 
frequent emblem of suiiernatm’al power,' and also by seiqjents 
bound romrd their heads, like the Furies of Greek mythology.^ — 

>^erpentelli e ceraste avean per crine 

Oude Ifc fiere tempie eran avvintvi. — D ante. 


® See CIiai<ter XVIII. pp. ‘dOn, 20l. 
This iirocession is 9 feet in length, and the 
figures are as large a.s life, covering the 
entire ivall from tlie upper Itcnih to the 
ceiling. In this respci-t al^o tliey corre.^- 
j)ond with those in the Xorchiaii lu'oee.ssidn. 

‘ Tlie iiammer saveurs nnirli of the Kast, 
thinks Ingiiirumi (Mun. Etru.'.. I. 2,1 1), 
who cites Pococke a^ saving that the Turk? 
believe in two Llack demons, avIio dwell iu 
the sepulchre vith the dead, jiulge him, 
and punish him with hummers M found 
guilty. I)r. Prauii (Ann. Inal. 1^37, 'd, 
p. 271) calls it the solemn \vuihiil of the 
Aahiii, iu whose mvateiimm \soiahii> the 
Etruscan Charun liad his seat and i»ngin. 

The hammer with which Charun is 
generally armed, is rather an attribute than 
an instrument. Demons with hammeis, 
huwevex', vho seem tn lla^c laiu-h analogy 


with Charun, are sometime.'^ lepresentcd in 
the act of tormenting soul.'', a-^ in the Grotta 
Caruinale, and the now lost GruttaTaidaglia, 
in this same neciopoii-<,or of striking them 
down, as on the A<huetus and Alcc^tis Va^c, 
the fiontis 2 >it'ce to Vol. II of this work. 

^ .31scliylas, Choetdi. Iii49. Pausanias- 
(I. 28, G) says ^Tlschyius was tlie first so to 
de.'.cnhe the Furies, for in thoir teiutde at 
Athens they were not so lepiesented, nor 
indeed with any feature.s of the horrible. 
In the Orjihio Hymn.s \LXVIII. 19. LXIX- 
lO"), they are dos* nbed w itli scipient-loeks — 
otpioirAoKafioi, So also Cvid, IMcd X. 349 — 
atio cuivitas angue Suruics — and Catullu', 
LXIV. 19-3. Virgil also (Jhu. VI. 2Sn) 
so describes— 

Di-<cordia demens 

Vijjereum oiinem vittis iuiie\a ci'uenti.s. 
Euripides (Iphig. Taur. 2S7 scem^i to mean 
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Among the Egy[)tiaiis also the snake-houud brow was emble- 
matical of sovereignty, whether of gods or men. The import of 
the snake in tlie mythological system of the Etruscans seems to 
have been very similar ; it was an emblem of divine or super- 
natural [lower, of mystery, jierliaps of eternity, certainly of 
sacreclness, and it had evidently' a funereal meaning.® On many' 
Etruscan monuments it is seen wound round the arm of CTiarun, 
as in the case also of the leading demon in this painted proces- 
sion, who might well pass for Tisiphone, one of the Furies.^ 
The same figure bears in her other hand a flaming torch, another 
attribute of the Furies, who are often represented brandishing a 
snake in one hand, and a torch in the other.- She may there- 
fore he regarded as one of the “ daughters of gloomy' Night,” 
though she has been designated “the wife of Charun;” while the 
red-faced demon in the rear has been called the son of the said 
dignitaries, but what authority' there is for supposing “the pilot 
of the livid lake ” to have been a family-man, I know not. It is 
clear that the black, hideous, bearded, brute-eared demon in the 
middle of the [irocession, who towers above all the rest, is no 
other than tiie conveyer of souls — terrihlU squahre Charon '^ — 

(.'lie intorno agli occhi area di fiamuie raote. 


the sumo tlimg — iaro!J.o:/x€ur]. 

Horace (Otl. I/. 1 -j. o.h aii'I Virgil ((reorg. 
IV. 4^2) (.le^ciiiie tlie siiakoMisLeiiiguoveu 
in ■s^Ttli the hair uf tlie Fuiie^ : and the 
latter speaks of them ]*eing blue — tlio 
colour generally given to tliu.'-c in Etniscan 
toiulis. 

•’ See CliaiN XV,, jbige 101*. 

Viigtl, VI. 571 — 

T:si]ih(ine . . . torvO'Cpio .'inhtni 

Inteiitan'^ angi.o-«'. 

" So tlieyaiornpro.seute'] on mnniimeiit-', 
Etruscan or Kouiaii, wijt'ii ]»ci.--e'.ii-tiiig C>re.s- 
tes — as in the celebrated sarcophagus of 
the Lozzano toinh^ noM’ in the Hitciaii 
Viiseuiu ; and "U many JituHcaii ainl 
haiC'>|iU t_,i. 

There arc tv.u event-'! in EtiTi-Ncan hUtoiy 
■which thro’.v ligJit on thh-s singular 2»aixit- 
ing. The hi^t occurred iu the ^>ear 
uheu the citizens oi Fideiia*, liudiug thein- 
selve-5 uneipial t(j the l^-lllall^ in tlie ticid, 
ruslied out fieiii their gate'., like Fiirkv, 
armc;d uith toiche>, and beaiiug paiti- 
eoiemred chaplets hke serpent^, in older 
to strike tenor int'i their foes. Eut the 


lioiuan dictator, seeing his men give way 
under thk novel attack, taunted them with 
leing overcome, like bees, by mere smoke, 
rallied them to the charge, beat back the 
Eideaatcs with gieat slaugliter, and cap- 
tiued tiieir city. Liv. IV. d-:!; Flor. I. 12; 
Euuitin. titrat. II. 4, 17. The .‘^ccondtime 
wa> in the year OhS, -when the piie.-'t* of 
Tar.iuinii and Falerii resorted to the same 
luode <‘f atta.-h, alvancing like Furies iu 
th'- call of ilieir aimy, aiiucd vitli llaiiilng 
toii.liea and laandishing serpents in tlicir 
h.iiid'., and. stiU'-k a teni}<orary panic into 
ttie lloiiiaus by the unwonted sight. Liv. 
\ II. 17; Frontin. loc. cit. It is interesting 
tu lind such a enuhrmation. of history in 
tills vciy iieeroiMiii.s of Taripiinii. The 
seckei.s «.f anah'gies iictwocu the Celts and 
EtiTiK-ans nimUt iliid jcme.vluit in Taeitus 
(Ann. XIV. oO), "who relates that the wo- 
nieu .*f iMoiia run about like Furies armed 
V. ith toi-die-' among the ranks of the Ihitons 
who were drawn up on tlie shore to oppose 
llm landing of the Homans. 

^ Virg. ..En. \1. 290, et seq.; cf. Seneca, 
Ilerc. Fur. Ill 7d4, et seq. 
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The secouci figure in the precession is a cnrniccn, or hlo'vver on 
the horn/ and probably represents an attendant on the infernal 
deities. One of the other figures hears a lituus, or aneur’s 
crooked stall in his hand, and the rest, with the exception of two 
or three in the centre, liave tlie singular twisted rods, which are 
seen in the hlorchiaii bas-relief, and are evidently of funereal 
import. 'Whether all these, or only those who do not bear the 
rods, are souls, is difficult to determine, but there can be no 
doubt that the two principal fig'nres of the group — the man on 
whose shoulder old Charim has set his fearful paw,® and the 
woman behind, under the cdiarge of the young demon — are 
intended to represent the spirits of the defunct. Each of these 
has a designator}' inscription in Etruscan characters attached — 
the man, indeed, has two of these titles, but the lower one is 
now almost destroyed. That above his head is very distinct, and 
runs thus : — 

In Homan letters it would be — ■ 

cr. a d w a aoa] a 

his prcenomen and nomcn, are repeated 
in the lower inscription. There was 
a third inscription behind the red demon, of which only the last 
two Avords are notv legible. 




■* So it is described by Orioli (Ana. Inst. 
1S34, p. 180), but it mi^ht as well repre- 
sent a tibicen playing on the carved t'buc 
of Etruria ^Virg. ^u. XL 737i, though 
that is said to have been used at festive 
scenes. Compare Tibullus ill. 1, S8), avIio 
calls the crooked pipe Phrygian. The 
or covnuj however, being ii.se‘1 at funerals 
(Virg. .Pill. XL 102. Ovid.Ainnr. 11. Eleg. 
6, 6. Petron. Satyr, LXXYIiL A. (rell, 
XX. 2), may well have a place in such a 
pirocession as this. 

^ The lituus was used by the augiu-s in 
their divinations to mark oat the he-avons 
into “regions,” (Cic. de Diviii. I. 17- Liv. 
I. IS, Plat. Komnl. A. (tcII. V. 8. ^lac- 
roh. Sat. VI. 8.) ot which the Etruscans 
had sixteen, tlie Homans only four. Cic. 
de Piviii. 11. IS. There wav al-o a sort of 
trumpet called by the same name, ][«robablv 
because it was similarly crooked iFestus 
V. Lituus. Cic. de Divin. 1. 17. A. Gell. 
loc. cit.) '. but it was a question whether 
the trumpet w-as called frnm the statF, or 
the staff from the trumpet. A player on 


this trum])ot was called as 

a tuhd a coi’mi coi'iiiccn.'^ 

A. <yelL XX. 2 ; V.uto, de Ling. Lat. V. ; 
Festus, loo. cit. Muller \Etrusk. IV. 1. 

that the word probably 

meant vroohed in Etruscan. 

^ Ambrosch ide Charoutc Etras«'o, cited 
by Ml*. Braun, Aim. Inst. 1807, 2, p. 208) 
regards this paw a-s belonging to a liuu’s 
skin hanging from Chanin’s shoubleis ; 
hut it seems to me to be the brachial tei- 
mination of the denimi. 

' In other words it nieaii" — Lars Porn- 
pcius, s^n of Aimiv, . . . , The la^t woid 
doe,'^ not scciii to he a projjer luune, but is 
more like a veib, huever gives a careful 
attention to Etiu^.-an sepulchral in-crip- 
tious, can haully fail to arrive at tlie con- 
cliisiou that the word “Ciuu” siuTiifies nnfifs 
or n7L/.s'. ()iioli(Atiu. lu^t 1884, pp. lOJ, 
171) regaid-v it as one of t' o very few 
Etruscan words which have survived the 
lapse of age'. “ I know* not if it have anv 
rclation to the rJ/tn of Scotland and 8ir ML 
Scott — I should think not ; ))Ut 1 find it 
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It is evident tliat these two tigures are portraits of the persons 
interred in this sepulchre. But win' represent the souls of the 
departed in the clutches of demons ? — such a sight could have 
been little grateful to the feelings of survivors, on their annual 
visits to the grave. Mrs. Gray's lively imagination conceives a 
romantic tale of woe, and sees in this pair an Etruscan Paolo and 
Francesca. 

O lasso ! 

Qiianti dolci pensier. quanto tlesio, 

!5len6 costoro al doloroso passo ! 

But it is not necessary to suppose this a scene of retributive 
justice. The C'harun of the Etruscans is represented of this 
fearful character, rather as the messenger of the grim King of 
Terrors than as a persecutor and tormentor of guilt}- S2)irits. 
Charun is in general hut the guide, the infernal Mercury of the 
Etruscans ; whose office it is to conduct disembodied souls into 
the unseen world ; and such seems to be the duty he and his 
fellow-demons are performing in this fresco.® 

It is obvious at a glance that the i^aintings in this tomb are 
of much later date and of more advanced art than those in the 
sepulchres already described. There is nothing archaic about 
them. Here are grouping, perspective, foreshortening, full faces, 
chiaroscuro — never attained or even attempted in the earlier 
paintings ; here are correctness and ease of design, modelling of 
form instead of mere outline, a natural and harmonious tone of 
colour in place of conventionalities and startling contrasts, drapery 
no longer in stiff, formal plaits, but hanging in broad easy folds. 
In a word, these frescoes are so like those of Pom2ieii, that thev 
might be pronounced Greek, were it not for their national jiecu- 
liarities.® There is no doubt that they belong to the period of 


still exi.-sting among the Tuscans in the wor'I 
t’hiana, corru]ite<l from the Latin Claras^ 
Hlani'i, or Mliicli is eviilently the 

Etruscan d<in Mitli a Latin teiTnination.” 
lie pioceeils to sIiom' that Ch'utna, in the 
hinguage of modern Tuscany, inean.s a canal, 
or water-course, Avhence tlie emissary of the 
lake of Perugia has received this name, as 
nl-o the celchiated Val di Chiana ; where- 
fore he infers that the iinmary meaning of 
clan was derivation, ■whether aiqdied to 
children, to water, or to anything else. 

® Uriichs (Bull. Inst. 1839, p. 47) con- 
ceives this procession to represent the 
triumphal ingress of the dead into the 


infeinal regions, and draws a jiarallel l>e- 
tween it and the tuuinjdial ])roccssions of 
the Romans, as rejfreseuted on tlicir monu- 
ments. X)r. Helbig aLo sees in the hgures 
in this procession a strong analogy to the 
reliefs on Roman tiiuiuplial arclie.s. Ann. 
1870, p. 71. 

^ The figures on the jjilaster, both as 
regardj> idea and invention, are perfectly 
b-freek, .says Dr. Briinn, while those in the 
proces.sion on the wall are entirely Etruscan ; 
the grouping may be due to Greek influence, 
but in the character of the heads and figures 
the true Etruscan realism is displayed. 
Ann. Inst. 1866, p. 437. 
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Eomiin domination in Etruria. Eead tlie inscription on one of 
the rock-hewn benches, and you liave proof that the tomb was 
used by the conquerors : — 


AVEELIA- L* F. OPTVMA- I'EMIXA 
VIXSIT- AX- XLV 


On one of the sarcoidiagi you find another Latin epigrax^h with 
the name of l. pf.kcexxa or teecf.xxa^ — an Etruscan name in 
ruunan letters. But with these exceptions eveiything is Etrus- 
can — the form and character of tlic seimlchre, the sarcoj^hagi, 
the dolphin-band, the procession, the Typlion figures, and the 
inscrix)tions on wall, j)ilhir, and sarcophagi — are all x>urely Etrus- 
can. Erom the recurrence of the name of “ Pumxius ” twice on 
the wall, attached to the principal figure in the procession, and 
again in the inscription on the i)illar, it is highly x:)robable that 
this was the sepulchre of a family of that name, from which the 
Pioman fjens of Pompeius was descended ; ~ if so, there may have 
been no mixture of Etruscan and Roman bodies in this tomb, as 
appears to be the case, for those with Latin epitaidis maj' have 
been Etruscans by birth, education, customs, religion — in every- 
thing but language ; their native tongue, though not x^erhaps 
extinct, being in their time no longer a polite language, but con- 
fined to the lower orders, like tlie Erse and Gaelic with us. 

Jlilton is said to have drawn the scenery of the “ Paradise 
Lost ” from that of Tuscany. AVith more perhaps of truth may 
it be said that Ariosto often introduced the xmculiarities of Cisa- 
Xiennine sceneiy into his great ex?ic. This has often been brought 
to my mind in my wanderings through Etruria. AVhat is the 
grotto where Orlando found the fiiir Isabella,® or the cave of the 
.sage Alerlin,'^ but one of these ancient sepulchres, which the poet 
has drawn from nature ? There is the mouth of the tomb in the 
face of the hill, choked with bushes and brambles — the x^assage 
of many steps hewn out of the rock, and leading straight down to 
the door of the sex^ulchre — the spacious gloomy chamber within, 
retaining the marks of the chisel on its walls and ceiling, and 


* This insniption is also given by Keller- 
inanu (loc. cit. ). 

- The name of “Piimpn,” “Puminia," 
or “ Pumpuni ” (Pompeius or Pomponiusl 
is frequently found among the sepulchral 
inscriptions of Chiusi, Cortona, and Perugia. 
At the last-named site a sepulchre of the 


“Puinpu” family was discovered in 1792 
containing many urns inscribed with this 
name. 

^ Orlando Furioso, XII. 88, 90. 

■* OrUndo Furioso, II. 70, 71 ; III. 6, 
7, 15. 
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resembling a temple or eluirch supported by columns with archi- 
tectural adornment'-, having even a sort of altar in the midst, as 
in this Grotta Pompej, and with sculptures or paintings on the 
walls around, oidy revealed by the light of tlie torch. The poet 
maj' have indulged slightly in liis professional licence, but who 
can doubt, on seeing the tombs of Etruria, especially those of 
Tarquinii and Cicre, whence the portraiture was drawn ? One 
could wish the poetical description borne out in every point — that 
there was still some (jcnius loci, some wise iMerlin — 

Che le pa'^sate e le future co:se 

A chi gli dimando, senipre rispose — 

to unravel the mysteries of antiquity here interred. ' 

Grotta degti Scrni. 

About 400 yards beyond tlie Grotta de’ Pompej, through a 
hollow spanned by the arches of a mediieval aqueduct, runs a 
road, leading from the ancient city across the Montarozzi to- 
wards the sea, and probably of Etruscan formation. Here in a 
bank to the left, opens the Grotta degli Scudi, or “ Tomb of the 
Shields,” which was discovered in December, 1870. It contains 
a large central chamber, and three others of smaller size oiiening 
upon it, each with a door and two windows cut through the inter- 
vening wall of rock. This sepulclu’al arrangement in imitation 
of a house, is not nncommoii at Cervetri, hut unique, so far as I 
am aware, at Corneto. These doors are of the usual Etruscan 
form, but the lintel and jambs are painted with black stripes 
to represent the rod mouldings which usually siUTound them. 
Across one jamb of the doorway wliich faces the entrance is an 
Etruscan inscription. On the o 2 iposite jamb is depicted a 
naked boy, carrying a wine-jng. Turning to the window on the 
right hand of this door, you perceive, painted on the wall above 
it, a small siirco 2 )hagns, behind which sits in mournful attitude, a 
naked and winged genius, whose red flesh shows him to represent 
a good demon, apparently engaged in reading an inscription on 
the lid, which is inverted, so that he can read it, while to the 
sjjectator in the tomb it is njtside down. A second inscrijflion on 

For further details and opinions of tins 1830, pp. 46— tS (IT'lieh.s). A plan of the 
tomb, see Ann, In&t. 18-34, jj. 82 (Bunsen) ; tomb, with illustrations, will be found in 
pp. 153—181 (Orioli); 1837, 2, p. 26.8 Mon, Ined. Inst. II. tav. 8, 4, a. 

(Braun) ; Bull. Inst. 1832, p. 214 (Awolta); 
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the body of the sarcophagus is upright, though hardlj- distinct 
enough to he legible. 

On the -svall to the right of this window, on a festive couch 
adorned with the usual meanders and chequers, is a pair of 
figiu'es, but the man alone is recumbent ; his fair companion sits 
on tlie conch at his feet. He is depicted with a full face, his 
head crowned with laurel, and his body naked to the waist, below 
which it is covered with a white himatioii. She is drawn in 
profile, and a charming profile it is, of the Greek type ; the 
bloom of youth is shown in her lips and cheeks ; her golden hair 
would hang loosely about her neck, were it not partly confined by 
a fillet. She wears a necklace, snake-bracelets, and earrings 
resembling a small bunch of grapes. Her white drapery is in 
liarniuny with her youth and beauty. The repast seems to have 
just begun, for she holds out her hand to receive an egg offered 
to her by her partner. Bread, grapes, and other fruit lie on the 
table in front. A female slave, robed in white, holds an elegant 
fan behind her mistress. The wall behind tliese figures hears 
inscriptions, some in large, others in small characters, but for 
the most part illegible. 

On the adjoining wall is depicted a similar scene, but the Jiian 
reclines w ith his right hand on his companion’s shoulder, holding 
a p/a'uhi in the other. He regards her fondly, but she casts her 
large black eyes into space, and clasps lier hands before her, as if 
in deeji thought. The accessories are very similar to those in 
the last scene, hut in the corner behind the lady stand two musi- 
cians half draped in white, one playing the lyre, the other the 
double -pipes. The coriple on tliis couch liave their names 
attached ; he was a Velthur ; she of the Aprthnai family. 

To the right of the door in this wall is a pretty figure of a 
naked hoy, much injured. Beyond the adjoining window the 
figures of a man and two women are traceable, lie with white 
palUiiiii over his shoulder, hut of tlie first woman little beyond 
her head with yellow fillet-hound hair is now visible. Tlie second 
stands in the corner, drajaed in white, with bare arm raised to her 
bosom, looking towards a male figure on the wall at right angles ; 
hut this figure has lost all distinctive character. Xcxt is seen a 
helmeted head, followed by a tnimpotiT blowing a curved born or 
Utuns, jointed, ns if of brass, and by another blowing a long 
straight born. 

AYe have now been half round the tomb, and have returned to 
the entrance door. On the wall to the left of this door, are 
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vestiges of three figures, now almost obliterated, two males and 
two females ; one of the former blows a Utuiis. lly the side of 
the first window on tlie left of the chamber is a long Etruscan 
inscriihion, of two lines, running vertically up the wall, but 
hardly legible. Nothing more is distinguishable on this -wall, till 
you reach the further window, where there is an inscription on 
the right jamb. In the corner beyond, you perceive a pair, of 
023posite sexes. The man is sitting on a wooden chair, holding 
a long black staff ; while the woman either sits or stands by his 
side, and jnniits with her right hand to his month. He has black 
hair and beard, and is half drajied in a white paUinm bordered 
with black, which offers a strong coiitrast with his deeii red ffesh; 
his feet, shod with sandals, rest on a sto<.d. iSlie has black eyes 
and brown hair, and wears, over a yellow chemise, a similar 
paUium to that worn by her companion. An inscrii^tion, no 
longer legible, was attached to each.*' 

On the wall adjoining at right angles stand two male figures, 
also in -white robes bordered with black. Above the window by 
their side is depicted a youthful Genius, or male-demon, with 
open -wings, sitting in an easy attitude, and resting Ids hammer 
on the ground, as if to show he had finished his task. 

The figures in this tomb are about 4d inches high. All, or 
nearly all, have inscriptions over their heads, now for the most 
part illegible. A -wave iiattern in black runs round the chamber 
beneath the figures. This chamber is about 20 feet square. 
The roof is not painted, but carved into beam and rafters. The 
art displayed is of the latter days of Etruria. Nothing is here 
archaic. Here we have chiari)scuro, foreshortening, and three- 
quarter faces ; and a freedom of style which marks the decadence 
rather than the progress of art towards [jerfection. There is so 
striking a resemblance in these paintings to some of those in the 
neighbouring Grctta dell’ Oreo, that I do not hesitate to pro- 
nounce them to be of the same school, if not by the same hand. 

The chambers to the right and left of the central one have no 
decorations, but that opposite the entrance is surrounded with 
shields, depicted as suspended against the -avails, six on each side, 
and four on the inner -wall. They are merely outlined in black, 
with a rim painted yellowq the diameter of the whole being about 
thirty-five inches. Most of them bear sepulchral inscriptions, 
in some within the shield itself, in others crossing the disk, 

® There is considerable similarity bet-B-een Proserpine in tiie Tomba Golini, near 
this pair of figures and that of Pluto and Orvieto. 
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and continued on the wall beyond. The name of “ Yelchas ” is 
rejieated so frequently in the inscriptions in this tomb, as to 
leave little doubt that the se 2 >ulchre hehjiiged to a family of that 
name.^ 

This tomb faces the S.E. 

Further down the hollow in which the tomb just described lies, 
a long jjassage in tlie right bank leads to the 


Guotta DEI, Caudixale, 

the “Tomb of the Cardinal,” the earliest discovered of the iminted 
tombs of Tarquinii, found as long since as 1U99, re-o 2 )ened in 
1738, again in 17G0, and finally in 1780, by a certain Cardinal 
Garampi, bishoxi of Corneto, from Avhoiu it derives its vulgar 
ax^x^ellation. A more approjiriate name would be Grotta del 
IJassagio delle Anime — “ Tomb of the passage of Souls ; ” or 
Grotta A’esi, from an Etruscan inscri 2 )tiun on the wall.® It is 
the largest single-chambered tomb in this, or iierha 2 )s in any 
other Etruscan iiecroixdis, being no less than 54 feet square, 
with a flat ceiling, so low that a tall man can scarcely stand 
U 2 )right, coffered in concentric squares and oblongs, and suii- 
XXirted on fr)ur pillars, six or seven feet scpiare, hewn out of the 
rock in which the chamber is hollowed. On frrst entrance, when 
the feeble light of the taxiers just reveals the forms of these 
massive pillars, one behind the other in dim perspective, you 
might fancy yourself in one of the rock-hewn temples of Egypt or 
India. In truth, in its general asj)ect this tomb bears no small 
resemblance to a tenqjle ; yet tlu‘ j)aintings on the walls deter- 
mine its sexmlchral character. These j)aintiiigs are on the right 
hand only of the tomb,'^ on the walls and i>illars, in a frieze of 
small figures scarcely a foot in height, and are now almost oblite- 
rated by the smoke of the fires, which the she 2 )herds of genera- 
tions xiast were wont to make in the tomb, before it was taken 


’ The Grotta dell’ Oreo heloiigcd to the 
Kline family. I am not aware that the 
Ihiiritings in thi?* tomb have been de.8fribed, 
or illii‘'trated. 

^ Thib inset ijition is of two lines painted 
in bltick letters on the ^\all to the left of 
the doorway, and is now much injured ; 
]>ut the name of Velus Vesi is still distinct. 
I have given it in Etruscan characters, as 
it now exists, in Bull. Inst. 1845, p. 138. 
Vesi seems to be the family or gentiiitial 


name of the owners of the tomb — a name 
^\]li^•}l i-' foujid not imfterjucntly among 
Etru-*an ins-uiptioii'i, geiier.illy in its deli* 
vatives — Ve-'ial, and ^'e''i,lh■'U. 

^ (hie thud of the tomb is in an un- 
tinisheil ''tate. Tn the central portion, the 
ceiling isrnffevedus in the tombs of Cliiusi, 
and the Pantheon at Iiuiiie ; in the remain- 
ing part it is out into rafters highly deco- 
rated with patterns in colour. 
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under the protection of the government. So sadh', indeed, have 
these paintings suffered tlirough neglect and U'antonness, that a 
stranger unaware of their existence might go round the tomb 
without perceiving them. AVhere they can he made out, they are 
seen to he drawn with much spirit and masterly ease, especially 
those on the pillars, and mark a later epoch than helongs to any 
other se2mlchre in this necroiudis, save that of the Ty^jhon. 
From the style of art and the character of the decorations in this 
tomh, it is highly [irohahle that it dates from the times of Foman 
domination, as late, it may he, as the sixth century of the City.^ 
The subjects of the i)aiutings, nevertheless, are for the most i^art 
luifiuestionahlv F.triiscan, representing the [aissage of souls into 
the unseen world, and their condition therein ; and opening to 
us a clearer and more comi>rehensive view of Etruscan religious 
belief, than is to he gathered from any other monument extant. 

Pie2)resentations of these i)aintings, as they existed many years 
since, are given by ilicali and Inghirami, but the fullest delinea- 
tions of them have been i)ublished of late years from the drawings 
of Mr. llyres, an English artist resident in Pome in the middle 
of the last century, who, on the re-oi)ening of this tomh, 2)ro- 
ceeded to Corneto to make drawings of the contents." Signor 
Carlo Avvolta assured me that Byres was sent by the British 
government, and was iiccom2>anied by several other artists, among 
whom was the celebrated Piranesi. Avvolta declared that he 
had a distinct remembrance of the 2 >f»i'ty, because, there being no 
inn at Corneto, they were entertained hy liis father, one of the 
princi2)al inhabitants. The visit of these strangers, their foreign 
tongue, and the ricli 2>resents tliey made his mother on their 
de2iarture, made a (Ictg) im2>re^sion on his Inn ish memory ; and 
the old gentleman used to t'l'oduce from the recesses of some 
quaint cabinet, a number of 2>ortraits of the 2'>arty, which they 
made of each other, and left as a memorial of their visit. 

The illustrations of Byres are valuable records of the original 
state of this and other tombs at Corneto, which are now almost 


^ (xerliard Joes not tliink tluit the]»aiBt' 
irpfS betniv the Jec.-uleiice of .nt (Ann. 

I'Siil, p, l»nuin, on tlik otlicr hainl, 

i.s of octillion that the nnticiial cleiiient is 
here seen in decay and deoianpo-ition, no 
longer having a di'^tinet thaiaxter and 
style, but mixed with and rontending 
feebly against the Hellenic cleincnt. Ann. 
Inbt. 1866, pp. 487-8. 

^ The drawings made by Hyres were 


eiigiaved, ]>ut never reac.heil publicaticii 
duiiug Ids lifetime, and alter lying ptnln,- 
iu Italy tor sixty oi .'-etenty Year-, tliev 
were luoiight to light .uid iniblished in 
LoiKhiii — Ifyp’kgiei, or the sepulehial ea- 
veins of Tar'iuinm, liy the late Jame^ 

Er?'l , of Toriley, Aberdfen.sline. Edited by 
Flank Howard. Loudon, Culnughi, Cailell, 
Piekeriug, 1842.” 
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destroyed, or retdosed and forgotten. ^Liny of the lignres in 
this tonih which are given hy Byres, are now entirely obliterated, 
and of others nothing hut a faint gliiuniering is now discernible 
through the thick smoky coating of the walls ; while a few still 
remain sufficiently preserved to a])prove the general accuracy of 
his drawings.’^ Much as these paintings have suffered from 
smoke, they have been further defaced by the wantonness of 
visitors. Micali says, “they have been pilfered piece-meal by 
trans-Alpine travellers, wdio boast of their intelligence.” Such 
an assertion is in accordance with the rani'iant nationality of that 
writer, but of such pilfe rings I could percc'ive few signs, and of 
the names scratched on the wall, which have done the most 
injury, I saw none but Italian. Though Englishmen have an 
extended reputation fur this sort of barbarism, they by no means 
monopolise it. “I am afraid this great lubber, the world, will 
prove a cockney ” in other portions than Britain. Throughout 
Spain, Portugal, Italy, and the Levant, I have always found the 
same propensity to record individual insignificance prevalent — to 
fulfil, what some one calls, “tons les petits devoirs d’un voyageur;” 
and on any remarkable site or building, e>pecially in the neighbour- 
hood of large cities, have always remarked the great majority of 
names inscribed to be those of natives. 

The figures painted in this tomb may be divided into two classes 
or worlds — the living and the dead ; which in some instances, 
however, are scarcely distinguishable. In the latter must be 
included another class, not less numerous, for the tomb teems 

"With all the grisly legions that troop 

Under the sooty flag of Acheron. 


There is, linwever, a tamo inainieiisni 
ahout his drawings, wliich, after h.tviiig 
carefully compared them with tlie originals, 
I am compelled to refer to the artist alone. 
Indeed, from the superior sjorit and energy 
of the original flguieii?, and from the inac- 
cuiacy of some of llyros' details, I am 
opinion that the eiiLrravings were made from 
slight sketches, in the course of reworking 
which, luucli of the character and spirit of 
the oiiginals was lo'.t. Agiiiconit’s evi- 
dence is to the same eiicet — “d’eii ai 
veritie 1 exactitude sur le.s lieux ineme.s ; 
ellc est eiitiere quant aux sujets, inais le 
style du dessiii ni*a i^aru ameliore, et 
n'avoir pas le caractere de celiii (pii etait 
propre aux Etrusques.” Hist, de I’Art, 
III. p. 9. It must be confessed, howea’cr, 


that llyies' task cannot liave been muc-h 
easier than it M'oiild be <it X'resent ; for in 
liis time these figures seem not to liave been 
in much better condition than they are now. 
'W’lnckelmann speak.s of them as very indis- 
tinct. Cardinal (xarampi, in ITSG, said 
certain of the colours cmly were pre- 
seived, ami the figuio> weie in general tlark 
shadows, the attitudes and outlines 

(Ustinguidiable. Au<l even in 17d0, P.ie- 
ciaudi s.iM they had almost vanished, and 
were to be made out only ly putting the 
light quite close ; the red alone being veiy 
apparent. Some are now only to I'e traced 
by the scratched outline, while others which 
were merely coloured have entirely faded 
from the wall. 
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To the living belong the conihats on the frieze of the pillars, 
where the figures are represented almost or entirely naked, and 
armed with sword and shield. In attitude and action they are 
in general spirited and expressive. One of these scenes is re- 
markahly fine and spirited, approximating more closely to the 
Greek than any other in the tomb.’’ Here indeed, as in the 
Typhon tomb, the art displayed on the pillars is almost purely 
Greek, while that on the walls is unmistakably Etruscan. 

The mythological scenes are yet more curious and interesting. 
They represent numerous souls, in the form of men, robed in 
white, conducted into tlie other world by genii of opposite charac- 
ters, the good being depicted red or fiesh-colour, the evil black, 
like the Furies of Grecian fable both alike in human form, but 
with wings, red or white, at their shoulders.® Sometimes a good 
and evil spirit seem contending for the possession of a soul, — as 
where this is pursued by the malignant demon, and hurried away 
by the better genius ; sometimes they are acting in unison — as 
where they are harnessed to a car, and are driven by an old man, 
who may possibly represent the Minos or Ehadamanthus of the 


It has been copied by !\Ucali (Ant. 
Pop. Ital. tav. LXVI ), and from Itim by 
Mrs. (jray (Sepulchres of Etruria, p. 
2U3). According to Sir "W. Gell (Kome, I. 
p. 376), “ many of these figures are posi- 
tively the same as those represented in tlie 
Phigaleian luarblo, and particularly the 
group in ■which one warrior prevents another 
from killing his wounded foe.” I confes.s 
myself unaide to perceive any cdose re.>cm- 
blance between the groups, though it exist.s 
lietween paiticular tigure.s. 

.Sschyliis (Eumen. 52) describes tlie 
Furies as “black ami utterly horrible *’ — 
(cf. Orph. Hyni. 60, 6. — Kvavoxpt^Toi. 
Eurip. Ore>t 321. — ix€\a.yxp^T‘€s)f and so 
they were always repiesented on the tdreek 
stage, .ffischyliis also describes them as 
clad in sable rubes. (Eiimen. 375. — 
fx^Kav^i^ov €Sj cf. 352. Choeph. 1 m4P — 
(paioxiTcvves). Iiighiraiiii (!Moii. Ktr. I. 
p. 277, et .'^(q ) iipjjnsed the idea th.it the 
(lemons in this tomb were genii, good and 
bad : and pioiiouiiced tiieiu all to be Furies, 
But though many liave the attrilmtes of 
the Eumenides, even a.s they are rex»resented 
on Etruscan monuments, the distincxive, 
nay antagonistic, character is clearly set 
forth. 

® Byres has drawn the.se figures with 


wings at their ankles, sometimes fastened 
to the leg, and sometimes like tho>e at their 
shouldeisi, growing from the fiesh — the 
tolaria of Mercury and Perseus being 
represented in both ways on ancient monu- 
ments. Kothing of this sort could I per- 
ceive ; it was manifest to me that these 
were not tahirki, but simple buskins with 
l^eaked fiaiis, Mich as aie coniuionly depicted 
on <dreek vases, and on EtriNcan urns and 
sarc()x>hagi, as the distinguisliing attriiaites 
of genii or demons, as Mell a^ on the legh of 
Lures in the frescues of Poinxteii. Tills fact 
is most cleaily marked, fur where the fleslr 
is black, as in the ca.>e of the evil spirits, 
the tiaps an<l all the leg bcdow tliem are 
red ; and where the flesh is red, the buskins 
are black. Tularta, IiOMever, would nut 
be unajd attribute^ of the evil doiiKiiis, for 
the Fuiies aie described ])y bylips 
(Kumcn. 74, 131,147, 231, 246) a.s ch.isiiig 
guilty souls as hunters chase their prey, and 
are reiu’e.sonted by other ancient wiiteis as 
being winged (Eurix>. Orest. 317. Iphig. 
Taiir. 2S7. Orph. Hyum. 6S. 5. Viig. 
-dkn. XII. 848) ; and so they are often re- 
presented on (.Treek and Etruscan vases, 
running rai»idly with wings both at their 
shouldei*s and ankles. jiEschylus fEumcn, 
51,250) however describes them as wingless. 
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Etruscans. In another instance a similar pair of antagonist 
sjhrits are dragging a car, on wliicli sits a soul shrouded in a 
veil.' AV'e may conclude they are attending the soul to judgment, 
for such was their office, according to the belief of the ancients, 
in order that when their charge was arraigned before the infernal 
judge, they might confirm or contradict his pleadings, according 
to their truth or falsehood.® When the good demons have any- 
thing in their hands, it is simply a rod or wand, but the malignant 
ones have generally a heavy hammer or mallet, as an emblem of 
their destructive character ; and in some instances, probably after 
condemnatit)!! has been pronounced, they are represented with 
these instruments n})lifted, threatening wretched souls who are 
imploring mercy on their knees. In a somewhat similar scene, a 
soul is in the power of two of these demons, when a good genius 
interposes and arrests one of the evil ones by the wing. In an- 
other scene the soul is represented as seizing the wing of the 
good genius, who is moving away from him.'-* The same dark 
demons are in mure than one instance mounting guard at a gate- 
way, doubtless the gate (jf <_)rcus — atri janiKi iJitin — which stands 
open day and night. One of these figures is very striking, sitting 
at the gateway, resting on his mallet, his hair standing on an 
end, and his finger raised as if to indicate the entrance to some 
approaching souls. Were this figure a female, it would answer 
in every respect, even to the colour of its raiment, to the Fury 
Tisiphone, whom Yirgil places as guardian to the gate of Hell.^ 
Some of these scenes are now but laintly traceable, while others 
are still distinct. But there is one of very remarkable character 
delineated bj' Byres, which is not now to be verified. It repre- 
sents two children, Cupid and Psyche, the latter with butterfly- 


" Ann. Inht. 1537, 2, p. 2G1. 

® Plato ap. Aimleiuin, de Deo Socrati-s, 
p. SO. ed. Venet. 1-103. 

^ Bvres liaji reprebenteil almo-st all these 
demons, Loth good and bad, as female-s. 
Put two or tliree of the former only can 
now be ilisthiguishcd u'? of that sex : a few 
are clccudy males ; 1 >nt the majority jircserve 
no sexual distinction. Yet it not iiii- 
probtible that Byres correct in this par- 
ticular, judging from the anaiog\* of the 
seinilehral urns, on wliith the 'winged, 
demons, especially those who are mere 
messengers of Death, are commonly repre- 
sented ()f the fair sex, but those v. ith ham- 
mer or mallet, as allied to Charnn, are 


generally males, though Dyrcs liorc repre- 
sents, them as females. So in the copies 
made by Cattel, by order of ^Millin 
tlngliir. !Mon. Etrus. I. p. 273, VI. tav. 
tb 3b and so Aginoourt also re 2 >resent'^ 
them (Hi-itoire dc i’Ait, IV. jd. 10, and 
Ingh. I. p. 27.1, IV. tav. 27) ; but ]\IicaU 
make'' them almost all male.s. 

^ Virg. Jill. VI. ooo — 

Ti>iphone(pie seden.'', })ulla succiucta cruenta 
Yestibiilum ex.^oinnis ^ervat nocte^que 
die^que. 

A female demon, in a similar position and 
attitude, is represented on an Etiuscan 
nrn in the Campo Santo of Pisa. 
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wings, embracing each other ; with a good genius on one side and 
an evil one on the other. Tliey appear to have the same s^'inbolical 
meaning as the Cupid and Psyche of the Greeks, for the evil 
genius is drawing Ciqud, i.c., the bodily appetites and passions, 
towards the things of this world, represented bv a tree and a 
labourer hurrying along with a huge stone on his head, as if to 
intimate that man is born to trouble, and his lot below is all 
vexation of spirit ; while on the other hand Psyche, or the more 
exalted part of human nature, draws him back, and her persua- 
sions are seconded by the good genius, who, be it remarked, does 
not seize the soul, like the antagoinst principle, but tries, with 
outstretched arms and gentle looks, to win it to herself. Behind 
her is a gate, through which a soul is calmly 2)assing, as if to 
contrast the tranquil bliss of a future existence with the labour, 
unrest, and turmoil of this." 

I have spoken of souls on cars ; others are seated on horse- 
back ; one is led by a good genius ; another genius is leading a 
horse to a soul for him to mount, which reminds one of the old 
ballad — 

“ Ho, ho I the dead can ride ap.aee — 

Dost fear to ride Avith me .■ ” 


These favoured spirits may represent the great and wealthy of 
this world, or may merely indicate more clearly the journey into 
another state of existence, which is frequently symbolised by a 
horse on the Etruscan monuments of Chiusi and Yolterra. The 
majority of souls are on foot — some full of horror, eager to 
escape; others imploring mercy from their malignant tormentors; 
but many are calm, resigned, melancholy beings, gliding along 
with rods in their hands. There is abundant room here for the 
imagination. Here it will 2)erceive the warrior, arrested in his 


2 Thoiigli I have heard tlie trutli of this 
scene, as rein-eseiited by l>yres, called in 
question, I see no reason to doubt it. It is 
certain that the tigures on the wall, so far 
as it is possible to make them out, corres- 
pond with those in his plate, though almost 
all distinctive character has vanished. The 
stone-bearer and the tree arc the most 
distinct portions ; the two genii are far 
from clear; and it is only i)Ossil)le to 
])erceive tliat something like two cliiklren 
has existed in the centre of the scene. 
The soul in the gateway appears to me to 
be leaning indolently against the wall. 
Moreover, as I have compared the whole 


series of Byres’ plates vitli the origi- 
nal paintings, so far us it was practicable, 
and have found them to corrc.spond in sub- 
ject and general character, thougli not 
alway.s in minute detail, I am -willing to 
accord him credit for accuracy, in the sub- 
ject at least of tliis scene. The apparent 
confirmation of his corrcc-tness afforded )>y 
Lanzi (II. p. 252> v ho nieiitioiis a represen- 
tation of Psyche with butterriy-wiug.s in the 
paintings of this tomb (cf. Iiighirami, Mon. 
Etrus. I^ . p. 112), is open to suspicion, 
as Lanzi had evidently seen his drawings, 
and may have written his description from 
them, not from the originals. 
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career of glorv; liere the augur, for whose sacred functions Death 
has no respect ; ® there the bride, giving her liand, not to an 
earthly husband hut to a ghostly visitor ; the village maiden with 
her water-pot on her head ; the labourer with his spade or pitch- 
fork on his shoulder, hurried away by one who knows no distinc- 
tion of ranks ; * and the infant in its mother’s arms, fetched by a 
pale messenger, ere it had known aught of the jo3-s or sorrows of 
the life it was called on to resign.^ 


Grotta dei.l’ Ouco. 

On the height above the Grotta del Cardinale is the enclosure 
of the new Campo Santo. Beneath the wall of this cemetery, on 
the side lacing the S.^V., is the entrance to the “ Grotta dell’ Oreo,” 
more vulgarly called “ Grotta di Polifemo.” This tomb was dis- 
covered in 1868 , by an officer of the French army, then rpiartered 
in the Eoman State, who, in his patriotic zeal to secure lor the 
Louvre the remarkable frescoes on its walls, destroyed, it is said, 
some of the paintings, and defaced others. The tomb is so 
irregular in form that it is difficult to say into how many chambers 
it was originally divided, for the roof has fallen in parts, so as to 
have destroyed the partition-walls, and is now propped u]) by 
piers of masonry. It is clear that the paintings on its walls are 
not all by the same hand, or even of the same epoch, and, to 
judge from them, there seem to have been three distinct sei^ulchres, 
now thrown into one by the fall of the partition-walls. The paint- 
ings nearest the entrance being the earliest, we will commence 
with the wall to the right of the door, and take our readers round 
the tomb to the left. 

We first notice traces of an elegant floral decoration, running 
round the wall into a deep recess. On the projection beyond 


^ This figure is represented leaning on a 
llyres tlraws liiiii with ■v'ings, hut 
couhl perceive no traces of them. He ha'* 
a snake on the ground by his side. None 
of the genii in this tomb have these reiJiile-^ 
bound round their bro-tt^, as in the Grotta 
Pumitej ; but Pyres gives drawings of two 
monstrous serpents, designed with great 
boldnc.'-s, each bestiiilden by a boy, who is 
lashing it with a cord. They are no longer 
visible. 

These figures are represented by ^Hicali 
(Ant. Pop. Ital. tav. LXV. ) as bearing 
agricultui-al implements, which, as he gives 


them, are very like tho'^e u.^jcd in this part 
of Italy at the i»resent day ; but in l>yre^>’ 
l»lates no ^ueh instruments are given, nor 
could 1 peiceive them in the paintings. 

® This tomb has been described by 
Paccuuidi, in Caylus, Antiq. Egypt. Etriis. 
IV. p. Ill) ; Piranesi, i\raiuere d’ adornar 
gli edifi/i, p. 2'2 ; Winckelmann, Sturia 
delle Aiti. I. lib. HI. cap. 2, 213, 24 ; 

Garampi, ap. Tirabos. Litter. Ital. I. p. 
bO ; iSlicah, Italia avanti il dominio de’ 
Eomani, —all quoted at length by Inghirami, 
Mon. Etnis. IV, Kagion. VI. The tomb 
faces N. W, 
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this recess are a pair of figures on a couch, which is richh' orna- 
mented with chequers and ineander-24atterns. The greater portion 
of this scene has disapi>eared. Of the man, little is left beyond 
his head, crowned with laurel, and his right hand holding a twig. 



THE WIFE OF AEXTH TELCHAS, GROTTA DELl’ OKCU, COIISKTO. 


His jiartner has one of the most beautiful heads depicted in the 
tombs of Etruria. She has deep hazel eyes, rich auburn hair, 
and a profile of the ideal Greek tyjie. She wears a double neck- 
lace, a chajilet of laurel leaves, and a yellow chemise, with a brown 
battlemented border.'^ Of her name, inscribed above her, three 

® The Frenchman had evidently the in- copied, li.as mistaken a curl for tlie ear, 
tention of detaching this head from the and represented this teature too low in the 
wall, hut fortunately could not put it into head. It is in its proper place in the 
execution. See her portrait above. The original, as I can attest, 
artist, from whose drawing this woodcut is 
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letters only are left ; Ins was “ Ariitli Yelelias.” Her figure is 
thrown out by a background of black rugged masses, somewhat 



resembling clouds, and clouds they seem intended to represent, 
for these figures, as may be inferred from the proximity of the 
demon on the adjoining wall, represent the souls of those who 


AUXTIL YELCUAiS U1« WIEE IN EL\S1UM, UKoTPA UKLL’ URh'n^ CDllXETO. 
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were here interred, in a state of beatitude, rather than the said 
persons in the enjoyment of the pleasures of their earthly existence. 
In short, there is little douht that we are here introduced to the 
Etruscan Hades or drcus.' 

Tlie wall at ri^lit angles is occupied by a hidiauts diislyv demon, 
with an eagle’s hill for a nose, open mouth, black heard and eye- 
brow, brute's ears, and hair bristling with red, snake-like locks. 
His hesh is not black, but a livid blue.* He has open wings, grey 
above, and blue, black, and red on the pinions. His dress is a 
white tunic with a red girdle, and a yellow spotted band crossed 
over his bosom. He holds aloft a stout red pole, whether ter- 
minating as a hammer or a torch is not now discernible. A 
huge crested and bearded snake springs from his right shoulder, 
and his only leg now visible is buskined Avith the coils of yellow 
serpents, which depend from it like tala rid. A sort of halo 
surmounts his head. No inscription now remains to determine 
his appellation, but there can be little doubt that he rei)resents 
the Etruscan Charun, 

The wall again recedes, and we come to a second banriueting- 
couch, which has suffered even more than the former. The man’s 
head is only in part preserved, though the yellow 2>ulUum, thrown 
over his shoulder, is still distinct. The upiier portion of the 
Avoman’s figure is quite efl'aced, but the white drapery covering 
her loAA'er limbs is drawn Avith much freedom and correctness. 
The fragment of a boy’s face, aaIio appears to have been standing 
in front of the couch, may be traced, as Avell as the head and 
shoulders of a slave girl in Avhite AA’ith gold toiApie and hulla, occupy- 
ing a similar position, but her features are obliterated. From the 
fragments Avhich remain of this scene, Ave perceive that it Avas 
clraAA’n Avith much boldness and freedom, and belonged to the best 
lieriod of Etruscan art. The figures of the pair on the couch are 
throAA’ii out from the Avail by black clouds, as in the scene just 


' Similar cloiid& have been found in only 
one other paintedtorabin Etruria, the Tomba 
Gollniat Orvieto,\vliieh. like this of Cometo, 
rei)resents souls in Elysium in the presence 
of Hades and Persephone. But, as in that 
toml>, they aie introduced only where the 
white drajjery niiglit otheiwise lie con- 
founded ■with the white stucco ground, 
Count Conestabile was led to regard them 
as a mere artistic device. Pitture Murali, 
p. 110. Here, however, similar clouds 
surround the entire figures, whatever may 


be their ctdouring, wliicli has led Hr. Helbig 
to the conclusion that they -weie intendeil 
to rex»resent the ^AiBrjs ^otpoy T]€p6^yTa of 
Homer (Iliad XV. 101), the cloudy gloom 
of the realni.s of Hades. Ann. In.st. 1S70, 

p. 20. 

The infernal demon Eurynornos, as re- 
I»re&ented by Polygnotus on the Lc.sche at 
Delphi, was of a colour between })lat'k and 
blue, like that of the flies which settle upon 
meat. Pausan. X. 28, 7. The Etruscans 
generally depicted Charun of this livid hue. 
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described. Over the lady is an Etruscan inscription of five lines, 
only in jjart legible ; and over the man’s head is a long ejiigrapli 
in smaller characters in a single line, a continuation of that on 
the side tvall of the recess. When the tomb was first opened 
tliere was a shield, it is said, resting on the couch in front of the 
man, which shield bore an inscription, but no traces of either 
shield or inscription are now visible. 

These two festive scenes belong to the earliest portion of the 
sepulchre. 

The tomb has been so much injured — how far by the patriotism 
of its discoverer, it is now difficult to say — that large portions of 
its walls present nothing but blank rugged surfaces of rock ; but 
of the iiaintings still remaining, those already described alone 
have a personal character, or bear reference to the individuals 
here interred. The rest present us with scenes from the Etrus- 
can Hades, with a mixture of Hellenic myths, and with one from 
the heroic cycle of the Greeks. 

This latter scene, which gives its popidar name to the sepidchre, 
we find in a large recess more to the left. Here Ulysses, whose 
name in Etruscan, “ Uthuste,” is inscribed in large characters 
on the wall, is depicted in the act of blinding Polyi>hemus. The 
hero's head has quite di.sai)peared, and his figure, which occupied 
the side-wall of the recess, is almost obliterated, but his hands 
guiding the enormous brand well sharpened to a point, as de- 
scribed by Homer, are still visible. The figure of the Cyclo])s, 
designated “ even: ” in the Etruscan inscription, fills the inner 
wall of the recess. He is a vast, misshapen monster, with head 
disproportionately large, his enormous eye almost filling his fore- 
head, mouth bristling with teeth, and fringed with long white 
moustache and beard, shaggy black locks hanging about his 
shoulders like snakes, but not concealing his .monstrous ear. He 
is just springing from his bed of rushes as the hissing brand 
enters his solitary orbit ; one leg is stretched convulsively across 
the recess, his right arm tails powerless over the brand. His 
flesh is a deep red, and his figure is broadly outlined with black. 
He is as hideous a giant as ever imagination conceived, or .Jack 
of nursery renown encountered, and answers well to his descrip- 
tion given by ATrgil in the well-known line — 

Monstrum liorrendum, informe. iiigeu^, cni lumen auemptuin.® 

9 Ain. III. fi.jS. Polyplienms as here flattering pertnut lie dratvs of himself, 
depicted certainly does not answer to the Theoc. Idyl. VI. 31, tt 
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A square door in tlie middle of this wall marks the entrance to 
his cave. On the side-wall to the right is represented his flock. 

This scene from the Odyssey is so incongruous with the others 
in this tomb, vhich have all reference to the unseen world of the 
Etruscans, that we may regard it as forming the decoration of 
a separate sepulchre, or as an interpolation of a subsequent age. 
a view confirmed by the style of art ; the free yet careless design, 
the coarse execution, and the chiaroscuro indicating the decadence 
of Etruscan art. 

A little lurtlier on we come to a projecting i>ortion of the wall, 
where is represented a majestic figure with an animal’s skin over 
his head, which at first suggests Hercules, but his concomitants 
and the inscription on the wall before him, “aita” (Hades), jnark 
him as the Pluto of the Etruscan mythology. He sits on a 
throne, the upper part of his body bare, the lower covered with 
brown drapery. His flesh is deep red, his beard black, and there 
is a grand and gloomy air about him well beco)ning the King of 
the Shades. 'With his left hand he holds aloft a snake; with his 
light he appears to be giving orders to the triple-headed warrior 
who stands before him. At his feet, and behind his throne, clouds 
are rolling ; some dusky, resembling those depicted in the scenes 
nearer the dooi', others grey, of more etherial and nnmistakable 
character. At his right hand stands his wife, the fair Persephone, 
“ Pheesipxei,” as it is here inscribed ; her face of the Minerva 
t.rpe, so far as the features can be distinguished, her head bound 
with green snakes, and her form wrapped in white drapery, with 
a deep vandyked fringe, like a tippet over her shoulders. The 
skin Pluto wears on his head is that of a dog or wolf, the ’'Albos 
Kvviri, which Hesiod describes as spreading “ the terrible gloom 
of night ” around him.^ Over their heads an arch or dome is 
marked, to indicate “ the resounding mansions of the mightv 
Hades, and of dread Perse])hone."- Before this august pair 
stands a figure, with three heads, yet with but one body, which, 
armed with cuirass, spear, and shield, stands erect before the 
throne, as if to receive the commands of the god. The inscrip- 
tion hy his side is “Kelux,” but there can be no doubt that the 
figure is intended to represent Geryon — forma tricorporis umbrie.^ 


^ Hesiod. Scut. Here. 2*27. 

- Hesiod. Theog. 767. It will be ol»- 
served that the names attached to these 
deities are not Etruscan, though written in 
that character, but are native corruptions 
of the Greek. 


^ The name may have been written 
“Kekuk,” but a ijortion of the middle 
letter becoming obliterated, it now reads 
as “Kelun.” The jioets placed this 
monster in Tartanis, with the Uorgons, 
the Harpies, and the giant Tityus, (Hor- 
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His triple heads are extremel}' handsome, as if to bear out the 
description of Hesiod^ — 

Bporav udWiarov aTravTuu 
Trjpvov^a, 


Beliind him a lar,ue win" marks a demon, whose white arm sliows 
her sex, hut the rest of the figure is obliterated. 

On the wall, at right angles to the last, are vestiges of a pro- 
cession of figures. The first, of which but a fragment remains, 
is designated “Eivas,” which Dr. Wolfgang Helbig, who has 
written an elaborate and learned article on this tomb — to which 
I am partly indebted f(>r my description — takes to mean Ajax 
Telamonius.^ He is preceded by a venerable man with white 
hair and beard, and head covered with a black mantle. His 
attitude, as well as the expression of his countenance, is expressive 
of deep dejection. Further examination shows him to be blind, 
and the inscription above him, “ Hixthial Teriasals,” in-oves 
him to be “the Shade of Tiresias.” ^ Next him is a personage 
of very different cliaracter, a bold majestic figure, designated 
“ ^Memrux," which can be no other than the handsome son of 
Aurora, “ the divine Memnon.”’ His long hair hangs in golden 
tresses over his shoulders, though his beard is black. He is half- 
draped in white robes, and a broad band of the same hue encircles 
his waist, passes over one shoulder, and is wound round his left 
arm. He appears to be holding a staff in his right hand. The 
wing of a demon, at the head of the 2)rocession, shows there tvere 
four figures on this wall ; but that was not all, for a leafless tree, 
which rises between Memnon and Tiresias, is full of Lilliputian 
human figures, climbing among the branches, and xn’obably repre- 
senting the souls which 2)02mlate the regions of the dead. The 
tree, with its tiny inhabitants, strongly reminded me of the bam- 
bou-clum2)s I have often seen in South America, swarming with 
marmosets or sackiwinkies. 

Next follow fragments of figures, but none intelligible, save a 
demon with open wings, till we reach the front wall of the tomb. 
Here, in a recess, are two figures carved in the rock in high relief, 
one on each side. That to the right is naked, save a c 1 ilaiiii/s over 


OJ. II. 11, 8 ; Viig. iEn. YI., 28I»), ami 
lie had a luithev eoiineition with Pluto, us 
hoth po&sessed oxen in the isiauil of Erytheia 
in the extreme west, or at the gates of 
Kight. 

He.sioil. Theog. 9S1. 


Annul. Inst. 1870, pp. 10-4 2; (11 7fl. 
^ A mirror with the shade of Tirc.sias — 
Hinthhil Tcra.'.ia.s— sniported hy “ Alias " 
and “Turms,” Hades and Hermes, is illus- 
trated in the Mon. Instit. II. tav. 29. 

‘ Odyss. IX. 522. 
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his shoulder. His right hand is raised, hut his head and all the 
rest of his figure are gone. Of the figure on the opposite wall 
the legs alone are left, with a large snake rising from the ground 
between them. 

On the wall, at right angles to this, Ave have a scene diffeiing 
from any yet described. So far, Ave haA'e seen souls represented 
in a state of beatitude, in the enjoyment of the pleasm'es Avhicli 
most highly gratify the senses on eai'th. We haA’e seen the dread 
King and Queen of the Shades in their OAvn dominions ; Ave have 
seen the souls of heroes and jirophets in solemn procession 
headed by a demon, Avliether of good or eA'il character Ave cannot 
determine, as her attributes are AA-anting, but Ave have seen nothing 
to lAi'ove that they Avere not in Hlysium. Here, however, we be- 
hold a hideous and evidently malignant demon, more hideous 
CA’en than that first described, threatening, or triumphing over, if 
not actualh’ tormenting tAvo beings aaKo have fallen into his poAver. 
The more jArominent of these is denominated “Thesk ” or Theseus, 
ami the other, AA'ho has no inscription, doubtless represents 
Pirithous, the audacious Lajhth, who, AA-ith the assistance of his 
friend, attempted to carry off Persephone from Hades. ‘ If this 
A’ieAV be correct, these paintings represent those heroes in the life, 
and not as disembodied sjAirits. The demon, aaIio bears the novel 
name of “Tuchclcha,” has asses’ ears, tAvo hissing snakes bound 
round his broAvs and mingling Avith his shaggy locks, an enormous 
eagle’s beak, which serves at once for nose and mouth, and from 
Avhich, being AA'ide open, he seems to be uttering horrible roars. 
He aiApears to be seizing Pirithous by the neck Avith one hand, 
Avhile Avith the other he brandishes a huge black and blue 
seipent over the head of Theseus. His open Avings also are 
painted along the upjAer edge with a snake-like border, and the 
A’ery feathers seem to have caught the hue of a serpent’s skin. 
Of Pirithous little remains beyond his head, but the figure of 
Theseus is truly beautiful. His face and attitude are expressive 
of utter resignation, and as he sits, half-draped in Avhite, Avith 
one hand on his knee and the other dropping at his side, his 
Avhole figure might serve for that of Our Saviour, Avhen buffeted 
or scourged by the serA’ants of Pilate.’ Immediately behind 

* There uaii lie no duiiht that the o]juucm at Delphi, sitting in Hades, Theseas 

of Dr. Helhi;,^ (Ann. Inst. 1S7‘\ p. 37) a'' holding the s\\oids of both, while Pirithous 

to the name of the second ligiire is correct. looked at the weapons with indignation that 

It was a favourite subject of 0reek artists they had proved of no service in their 

to repre.sent these two friends in Hades. nefarious enterprise. Paus. X. 29, 9. 
Polygnotus depicted them, cm the Lesehc The woodcut on p. ooo, ^\‘hile it gives 
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Theseus springs an enormous serpent crested and bearded, which, 
with head erect, appears to he attacking a figure on the adjoining 
wall, who seems to be endeavouring to escape from it; but as this 
figure has grej’ flesh, and as he carries a pole over his light 
shoulder, he maj- represent a demon, followed h}- the snake as his 
instrument.® 

On the adjoining wall, at right angles, we see a kylikcion, or 
sideboard, with five large jars ; the two outer ones resting on 
kneeling figures, evidently representing metal. In front of it 
stand two tall amphor<e, and a luhes or mixing-basin. Here stands 
a naked slave boy, with a wine-jug and a drinking-bowl in his 
hands. He wears an armlet of gold, with two Jjulhe depending 
from it. By his side, but turning from him, is a youthful winged 
figure, wearing a similar armlet, whom we at once recognise as a 
good Genius, not only by the human colour of his flesh, but by 
his mild and benevolent expression. If such a figure were found 
on the walls of a Christian catacomb, instead of an Etruscan 
tomb, it would at once be declared, were it not for its nudity, to 
represent an angel. This genius carries in one hand a large 
alahastos. The group seems to have been accessory to other 
figures, which originallj' covered the long blank wall, up to the 
entrance of the tomb. What these figures were must ever remain 
matter of conjecture, unless they have been removed to Paris ; 
but from the analogy of other tombs, we may surmise that the 
scenes here obliterated were of a joyous, festive character, such 
as would display the bliss of souls in Elysium. There were 
probably more couples reclining at the banquet, as the sideboard 
and wine-bearer strongly suggest ; there may liave been illustra- 
tions of the games, which the ancients believed to have formed 
a part of the delights of Elysium, but at least we may con- 
jecture that the figures of dancers and musicians decorated the 
long tracts of wall, now blank, iq) to the banqueting-couch first 
described. 

Ihe resemblance between the paintings in this sepulchre 
(excluding the Polyphemus scene) and those in the Tomba 
Golini at Orvieto is striking. In both tombs the same subject 
is dej)icted, though it is treated in a different manner. Here 


the general features of tlie scene with accxi- 
racy, fails altogether in rentlering the ex- 
pres::ioii of the head of Theseiis, and. thus 
makes the observations in the text api>ear 
inappropriate. 


« This figure is too much mutilated to 
be intelligihle. l)r. Helbig take> it to re- 
present Charun, armed with the hammer, 
his usual attribute. 
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characters from the Greek mythology are introduced into the 
Etruscan Hades; there, the scenes are purely and entirely native. 

Though the art displayed in both instances is apparently coeval, 
or nearly so, the predominance of the Hellenic element is 
manifest in this Grotta delF Oreo. Hr. Helbig 2^i'onounces these 
paintings to be the first yet brought to light at Corneto which 
represent with jniritj' the tradition of the free Greek style, with 
its tendency to the beau-ideal. But, as he truly remarks, the 
artists of Tarquinii seem almost always to have caught the siiirit 
of Hellenic art, and to have been more deeply imbued with it 
than those of other Etruscan sites,'^ — a fact in accordance with 
the old tradition of Eucheir and Eugrammos. 


Emerging from this tomb, you continue your walk over the SIoii- 
tarozzi, which here assumes that peculiar rugged character 
whence it derives its name. Tumuli, or the remains of them, are 
scattered on every hand in hundreds — here and there cut into by 
spade or mattock, but generally overgrown with myrtle, broom, 
and lentiscus ; tombs yawn ax’ouud you at every step, once the 
resting-^xlaces of the ixidnces and merchants of Tarquinii, now the 
dwelling of the fox, the bat, and the lizard, the shelter of the 
shepherd from the storm, or of the homicide from his pursuers ; 
the very pathway resounds beneath yoxir tread, and is full of 
chinks, which let daylight into the subterranean abodes of the 
dead. Here you are stoirt b}' piles of large hewn stones, dug out 
b}' the peasantry from the substructions of the tumuli, to be 
aixplied to the construction of hovels or cattle-sheds ; there you 
cross a road hewn in the rock, with tombs in its dills to attest its 
antiquity. 

At the distance of nearly two miles from Corneto, you find, at 
the verge of the steep facing the site of the ancient city, two other 
painted tombs, approached by level passages cut in the rock. 
One of them is called 

GnoTTA DEL VeccIIIO. 

These two tombs, which were discovered in 1864, hear a close 
resemblance in form, size, decoration, and style of art. Thev lie 
close together. That A%e shall first describe receives its designa- 
tion from an old greybeard depicted on a festive couch on the wall 
facing the door. Tne chamber is very small, not more than ten 

- Ann. In,-!!. 1870, j, rlS. 
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feet square. A glance suffices to prove that this is one of the 
earliest painted tombs of Corneto : for here, as iir the Grotta 
delle Iscrizioni, everything betrays the primitive Etruscan style, 
before it had been modified and improved bj' the intliieuce of 
Hellenic art. The old gentleman and his fair partner have a 
purelj’ Oriental j)hysiognomy, and so closely resemble that (juaint 
Etruscan pair in terra-cotta, who, for some year or two, have 
excited the wonder and amusement of eockne3’s at the British 
Museum, that, if that strange sarcophagus had been discovered 
at Tarquinii instead of at Ccere we might well conclude it had 
been found in this sepulchre. Tlie old man, unlike most of the 
male figures in these tombs, wears a white shirt, his hoaiy head 
is bound with a red chaplet, and he holds a large phiala in one 
liand, while with the other he is about to caress the J'oung girl 
who shares his couch. She, nothing loth, turns gail}" towards 
him, and, with a ‘"yrafa jirutcrvitas” which he seems fulh' to 
appreciate, offers him a striped chaplet, which she holds daintilv’ 
between her finger and thumb, her other arm resting the while 
on his bod}’. Slie is as youthful as he is venerable, and might 
be his daughter or grand-daughter, but more probably is tlie 
May to this December. She lias no ornaments beyond a necklet 
or band round her throat, unless a large rosette wliich covers her 
ear is intended to represent an earring. She wears a high vellow 
tutulus, bound with two red chaiilets crossing each other, a yellow 
spotted chiton, and a red himation over her shoulder. The 
drapery of the couch is red bordered witli blue. On tlie wall 
behind hang chaplets ; and beneatli the table, by the side of the 
couch, stand a couple of red-legged partridges. ^Tstiges of a 
male figure, probablv a suhiilo, or a cupbearer, standing at the 
foot of the couch, are also discernible. 

The wall to the right seems to have exliibited a similar scene 
of revelrv, but the surface has been so defaced bv' a coating of 
saltpetre percolating through the rock, that little can now be 
made out. \ ou can trace, however, a hanqueting-couch, with 
red, blue, and yellow drapery, on which reclines a woman in 
vellow’ chiton. Her head is not visible, but from the position of 
her body she seems to be lying in the arms of her partner, and to 
be raising one arm, whicdi shows a snake-bracelet, as if to resist 
him as he stretches out his right arm to tunbrace her. The rest 
of his figure is obliterated. At the foot of the couch stands a 
woman in a white chiton, with long brown hair and disk-earrings, 
who raises her arm as if addressing the pair on the couch. 
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Beliiad her a male fimire draped iu red may be traced by frag- 
ments. On the opposite wall all is equally confused and in- 
distinct, but a couch may be made out, tbongb its occupants have 
disa23peared, and a female figure in yellow chiton i.s standing with 
her back to it. 

In the [iediment over the banquet-scene, a broad yellow 
modillion supjjorts the roof-beam, wliicb is decorated with disks 
and ivy-leaves. This modillion is fianked on either side by a 
white sjmtted deer attacked by a particoloured lion ; both bearing 
a strong resemblance to the fantastic animals in the Grotta 
Camiiana at Yeii, the earliest inainted tomb yet discovered in 
Etrm’ia. This tomb faces E.S.E.* 


Gkotta DEI Yasi Dipin'ti. 

The inner wall of this tomb, as of the last, shows a banqueting- 
coucb, on which reiiose a similar couple. The man, bare to the 
waist, and with a chainlet round his head, liolds an enormous 
IcijUx in one hand, whose white hue is suggestive of silver, while 
with the other he chucks under the chin the jn’etty young girl 
who shares his couch. But though slie turns her face towards 
him, she seems indifferent to his caresses, and with hand U2)raised 
appears even to repel his advances. Observe the strange way in 
which she bends the fingers of this hand. She has black hair, 
hazel eyes, and regular features, and is decorated with a 
sphendone round her brows, lai’ge circular earrings, and a neck- 
lace of gold. In her other hand she holds a chaplet studded 
with black beads. She wears a red tntiilns on lier head, the 
flaj)s of which reach to her waist, and a yellow short-sleeved 


^ Dr. WoIf^^angHelbig, whogive.s atletailcl 
<lescriptioii of this tomb (Ann. Inst. 187tb 
pp. 14, 45, 49, 7^), pronounces the artist 
to 1)6 a mere bungler as compardl with him 
of tlie “Tomb of the Paintetl Vases,” very 
inferior both as regards conception and 
execution, and points out that the ^igure^^ 
are drily outlined, without any expressitm 
of anatomical details. Ailniitting the artis- 
tic inferiority, I would ascribe it to the 
greater antiquity of this tomb, which to me 
seems second in that point to none in this 
necropolis, unless it he that of “The In- 
scriptions.” Dr. Helbig, however, after a 
careful comparison of the archaicisms in 
each tomb, has arrived at a different oi>inion, 


ainl iegards them as contemporaneous, as- 
cribing the bliortcomings of the painting.s 
in this tomb to the incapacity of the artist, 
rather than to the infantile condition of art 
at the pcrhul they wore executed (pj). 4!> - 
51). I find it more easy to agree with tlii> 
critic when lie lu’onounfes the design ia 
thistomli to be wanting in .sentiment — that 
the young girl here depicted ha.'^ none of the 
graceful coyness displayed by her fellow in 
the “Tomb of the A ases, ” hut coiiduct.s her- 
self with a joyous abandon ; while the old 
roMe of Tarquinii, as he terms him, disxdays, 
in the presence of his young mate, an un- 
hrhlled delight whicli is truly conueal. For 
an illustration see Mon, Ined. IX. tav. 14. 
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cliemise spotted with bliich. Of the lower j^ort her body 
little remains visible. The conch is draped with red, bordered 
with white, and in front of it, beneath the usual footstool, lies 
a dog, looking up as if jealous of the attentions his master 
lavishes on the fair young girl. Sundry chaplets and neck- 
laces depend from the wall behind, together with a casket 
suspended by a cord. 

In the corner to the left a young maiden, clad and decorated 
much like the lady on the couch, is seated on a low chair, 
covered with a leopard’s skin. A naked boy sits on her lap, 
and testifies his fondness by throwing one arm round her neck. 
He holds a white duck in the other hand. The youth of these 
figures dispels all idea of sensual love, and suggests a scene of 
fraternal affection. 

At the head of the couch a naked boy stands with a pair of 
metal simjnda, or ladles, and a rnliim, or wine-strainer, ready to 
minister to the wants of his master, for close behind him on the 
right-hand wall stands a hylilccion, or sideboard, on which are 
arranged the vases of the banquet. See the opposite woodcut, 
which represents the scene adjoining that on p. 359. The large 
Icratcr in the centre is yellow, to mai'k it as of plain clay. But 
the figured aiiiplione which flank it are coloured j^i’ecisely like 
real vases, with black figures on a reddish ground, and the scenes 
thej' represent — a dance of satyrs, and a man between two horses 
— are the counterparts of those on many vases of this archaic 
character. Two I'l/Ukcs, also painted, lie inverted beneath the 
table. Then succeeds a dance of both sexes, cai'ried round the 
rest of the tomb ; trees, hung with chaplets or fillets, alternating 
with the dancers. The men, distinguished as usual by their red 
flesh, wear chaplets round their heads, and aiv naked, save that 
a deep red clilamys is tied round the waist, the ends of which 
curl up grotesquely, as if agitated by the lively movements of the 
dance. One of them, shown in the opposite woodcut, holds a 
Injlix as large as a washhand basiji, which from its white hue, and 
the nails wdiich stud it, seems to represent silver; the others 
have nothing in their hands, but toss them about in a wild 
manner. There were two female dancers: of one a few fraainents 
only are left, but from these x’ou learn that her attitude sliowvd 
much animation, and even ahnwhm. 'I’he other saltatri.r is in 
better preservation ; her feet are gone, but her arms are swaying 
in the dance as she rattles- the long castanets to her partner. 
There are vestiges of a auhiilo witli Ids double-pipes on one side 




UAXCI.NG FKiL'ItK, TO.MU (iF TIIF 1‘AINTJiD VASES, L'OKN’ETH. 
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of the door, and on the otlier a fragmentaiy figure holds what 
ajjpears to represent a tambourine.® 

Tile paintings in this tomb show the an haie style of Etruscan 
art, tempered in some measure by Greek influences. These are 
betrayed in the strongly marked anatomical details, in the 
character of certain of the figures which show an analogy to 
those of the archaic Greek vases, and in the 2 U’ofiles which in 
some instances de^iart from the early Etruscan tyjie and ajiinoxi- 
mate rather to the Greek. The vases on the sideboard alone 
suffice to mark a period when the fictile art of the Greeks was 
familiar to the Etruscans, and aid us in determining the antiquity 
of the tomb. 

We recognise in these iiaiiitings great carefulness and correct- 
ness in the design, and a truthful delineation both of the human 
form and of the accessories introduced. The outlines are clear 
and decided, yet delicately drawn ; the details conscientiously 
expressed ; and everything betrays a hand striving after a faithful 
rendering of nature, and working fully up to the iiower it 
possessed. In these resiiects the scenes in this tomb stand pre- 
eminent among the archaic wall-paintings of Corneto, showing a 
manifest improvement on the misshajien, ungainly figures of the 
“ Iscrizioni,” and on the rigid forms and blurred outlines of the 
“ Barone.”! 


Grotta del Morxboxdo. 

A further walk of three-quarters of a mile along the brow of 
the Montarozzi leads you to another jiainted tomb, facing the 
ancient citx'. It is called the “ Tomb of the Dying Man,” and 
was discovered in 1872. Like the last two described it is very 
small, hardly eight feet square. It faces N.X.W. 

On entering, your eye is caught by the figure of a red horse. 


® In the petlirnent over the banquet arc 
two hiiJpocampi, particoloured, led and 
white, followed bj red eel«. The ceiling is 
yellow, studded with clusters of red spots. 
The tomb faces S.E. 

^ “In the paintings in this tomb,’’ says 
Br. Helbig, “ we recognise the hand of a 
true artist, distinguished I'y a feeling for 
the beautiful, and by the endeavour to 
ennoble bis subjects. These paintings dis- 
play, within the limits of the archaic style, 
a great advance towards perfection in the 


indivMual chaiacteis. In the countenance 
of the man on the couch we recognise delight 
mingled with an elevated dignity ; in the 
attitude of the woiuaii an elegance soine- 
wlmt rehned ; in the figures of the young 
boy and giil, a sentiment so natural that 
it sheds over the entire gioup an air of 
innocence.” For las descrijttion and criti- 
cal analysis of this tuiiib, see Ann. Inst. 
1870, pp. S-14, 45-50, 72 ; cf. Mon. 
Ined. Inst IX. tav. 15-1 3c. 
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with blue mane and tail, on the wall opposite. A naked youth 
runs behind him, holding the reins in one hand, and in the other 
a crook, with a sort of noose deiiending from it. AVith this ex- 
ception the paintings in this tomb are veiy similar to those in 
the Grotta del Morto. 

On the wall to the right the body of a man wrapped in red 
drapery, with a hood over his head, is stretched on a conch, 
behind which stands a woman, watching him anxiously. Her 
face is obliterated, but you can distinguish her brown hair, a red 
necklet, a rosette earring, her white chiton striped with red, and 
her sharp-toed blue boots. At tlie foot of the couch a male 
figure, in a grey chlami/s, stretches one hand out towards the 
dying man, and raises the other over his head — the counteri)art 
of the mourner in the other tomb. A girl in long grey chiton, 
and of a graceful though archaic figure, stands behind him, on 
the adjoining wall, and extends both arms towards the dying 
man. Blue and red chaplets are sus2iended above the couch. 
The rest t)f the paintings in this tomb have been destroyed l)y a 
deep fissure in the rock, extending (piite across the chamber, and 
obliterating the figures on the left-hand wall : but enough remains 
to show that there were two male dancers very similar to those 
in the Grotta del Morto, reimesented in those quaint conven- 
tional attitudes introduced in archaic Etruscan monuments, to 
exjjress violent motion. 

In the jiediment over the central scene are two blue leojrards, 
one on each side of the usual modillion. The roof-beam is 
carved in relief and decorated with red disks. The blue in this 
tomb, wherever it occurs, is of wonderful brilliancy. 

The rigid .and angular forms, the exaggerated muscular deve- 
loiunent, and the stitfness of the drafiery, all indicate an archaic 
period of art ; yet it is an archaicism that betrays the mfluence of 
a freer develoxunent of aid. The subject is almost identical with 
that of the Grotta del Morto, yet the treatment shows a great 
imiirovement on that scene. The dying man is designed with 
much more truth and feeling; the other figures are not inferior ; 
but the naked groom holding the horse, which probably symbolises 
the passage of the soul to another world, is far better delineated, 
and with much more anatomical correctness, than any figure in 
the other tomb.“ 

These jiaintings cannot be of later date than those in the 

' For an al.le criticism on the paintings in this torn!*, see an article iiy Sig. E. Erizio^ 
in Cull. Inst. 1873, pp. 196-20U. 
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Grotta (lei Vasi Gipinti, and must be at least coeval with the 
earliest Greek vases, liaving black figures on a yellow ground. 


Gkott.v i>eli,e IscuiztONi. 

Several hundred yards beyond this tomb, in the face of the 
same cliff, is another, of yet higher antiquity, called, from the 
niimher of Etruscan insci-iptions on its walls, the " Tomh of the 
Inscriptions ; ” known also as the “ Grotta delle Cainere Finte,” 
from the false doors painted, one in the centre I'f each wall, as 
if to indicate entrances to inner chambers.* 

The figures here depicted have several ijeculiarities. They are 
almost or entirely naked ; the colour of the flesh is not the usual 
brick-red, but a jDaler tint, more true to nature ; and there is a 
marked approximation to the oriental, or rather, 1 should say, the 
figures are quite un- Hellenic in character, and betray the pure and 
primitive style of Etruscan art. 

The subjects are games and dances. To begin with the wall 
immediately to the left of the entrance. Here two naked men 
seem to be playing at dice, on a small table which stands between 
them. The dice are not dejiicted, but the attitudes of the men 
indicate their occupation. If it be so, it shows that the Etruscans 
at their funerals had games of chance as well as of strength and 
skill ; and explains the frequent discovery of dice in Etruscan 
tombs among the relics of the funeral feast. ‘ 

The next two figures on the side-wall are also naked, and are 
boxing with the cestus over an upright stick, crossed like a T, 
which limits their advances ; these figures are much injured by a 


^ Thiis tuiiib ih I'f ft. C ill. iun^, hy 12 ft. 
■oin. tvide ; 5 ft 6 in. lii*^!! at the shies, 
and 6 ft. 9 in. from the ground to tlie eeu- 
tml Learn of the ceiling. It \va.s dhscoveied 
in 1827. The door "wah clo>ed Ly a large 
rectangular slab of intone, divided into small 
sqiiaie compartments, containing iigures of 
f\Ud Leasts or monsters, \\hich Micali (Ant 
I'op. Ital. tom. III. p. 105, tav, LXVII, 7) 
ronteives to Le emLIeins of the infernal 
spirits to whom tlie guardianship of the 
tomb was entru'^ted : set tliere to terrify 
those 'vvlio Would violate its sanctity. The 
.sl.iL still lies w ithin the toniL, wliicli facts 
A.E. 

The inventiou of 'lice is ascribed to 
the Lydians, during the eighteen yeais’ 
tamiiie, which drove a portion of them 


from then natue laud to i nlnnisc Etuui^i. 
Herod. I. 94. That the Etniseaiis i>la}ed 
with (Ik e we have historical evidence in 
Livy(IA, 17L who records a tradition of 
Lais Tolumniu'-, King of Veil. Xot a lew 
(neek vases lia\e Li'cn I’miud in Etiiuia 
and Oumpaiiia, wIikIi rejite-eiit Atiniies 
and Ajax playing at this game— tlie most 
beautiful (*f them i' in the (Treg()rian AIu- 
seam. Of the i ideLiated jiair of dice 
found Ly t'cimpanari at Ti-.^.-auella, marked 
with Wolds instead of pi}>.> wlii-li some 
suppose to l.e the hist six Ktiusran luime- 
r.ils, and on widen a theoiy of the oiielii 
of the nation and language has been 
founded, we shall have ('iiasionto speak 
el'cwheic. 
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deep fissure in the rock. They are boxing to the music of a 
suhiiln, or piper/ in blue tunic and red hoots. Next is a pair of 
athletes wrestling, and in spirited attitudes — one having lifted 
the other from the earth, and thrown him completely on his 
shoulder. The victor has a cloth round his loins ; the other is 
quite naked. Each of these figures had his name in Etruscan 
characters above his head, hut the inscriptions are now mere 
fragments, many of the letters having faded, or peeled from the 
wall. 

The false door in this wall separates these combatants from an 
equestrian procession, which fills the space up to the false door 
in the centre of the inner wall. There are four mounted figures, 
preceded by another on foot, all perfectly naked. From the 
exultation of the first horseman, who throws his arms into the 
air, and from the anxiety of his followers to ui’ge on their steeds, 
it is clear that the scene represents a race, which has just been 
won ; the victor alone having his name recorded. The man on 
foot in front is probably an umpire. The steeds would hardly 
pass muster at Newmarket or Ascot, though they show no lack of 
spirit. Yet there can be little doubt that the favourite iioints 
with the turf-lovers of Etruria are here set forth ; resulting in a 
conventional form of singular uncoutbness, which has not its 
counterpart in any other tomb of this necropolis, though hearing 
considerable affinity to the steeds in the Grotta Gampana at Veii. 
These horses are alternately red and black, the manes and hoofs 
of the former being blue, of the latter, red or white ; and all 
alike have long white tails. 

The eight figures between the next two false doors— he., three 
on the inner, and five on the side-wall — form a Bacchic dance, as 
is apparent from the goblets and vases in their hands, and from 
the tipsy excitation of their gestures. The leading figure appears 
at first a female, from its form and necklace ; though the flatness 
of the bosom, and the sameness in complexion with the men who 
follow, favour the ruder sex. The same may be said of the third 
figure, whose name seems to mark it as a male.^ A more decided 
mascidine character is seen in the anonymous suhulo between 


Tliit; scene confirms the statement of 
Eratosthenes »\nd Alciiims (ap. Athcn. IV., 
39 ; XII. 0 . 14), that the Etruscans hoxotl 
to the soiiii'l of the tibia; the latter athh? 
that they also scourged, and kneaded bread 
to the same music. 

* The Etruscan''. l>e it rciucmhcred, ^\e^e 


renowned for their race-liorses. Liv. I. 35. 
Their passion fur the turf mu.st have led 
them to cultivate tlie breed. 

' In the de>,criiitiou given in the JIuseo 
'iregoriann, tom. I., they are called women, 
and foi- such Jlicali also took the first dll' 

r- i"'h- 
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these two. Each of the three has a chaplet round his brow, hut 
the fii’st has a high white cap, or tatulus, in addition, which is 
also worn by the two grej’-beards who follow on the side-wall. 
The first of these also wears a necklace, his arms are hung with 
I’ed chaplets, and he is brandishing a pliiala, the contents of 
which he has either just quaffed, or poured forth as a libation. 
The second also holds a kylix, and is dancing with more enei'gy 
than his fellow. He is followed hv a 3-oiinger man with black 
beard and red necklace, also carried awav bj' Bacchanalian furc>r. 
The three with the tutiihis ma_v be priests, 3'et that head-dress in 
the painted tombs is sometimes given to males who have no 
distinctive mark of the sacerdotal character.*^ Four of these 
figures have a cloth wrapped round the loins, two are entirel3' 
naked, save that their legs are cased in long peaked boots, such 
as are worn b3' the women in the tombs of the IMorto anil IMori- 
bondo, and such as came again into fashion in Ital3' during the 
middle ages. The procession is brought up by two slaves, who 
are differently attii'ed from the rest, without chaplets or neck- 
laces, or even boots, but who w'ear a close-fitting jacket, or 
spencer; both cany wine-jugs, and one bears a large lira ter on his 
shoulder. The jugs and drinking-bowls are precisel3' similar to 
those which modern excavations are bringing to light in abun- 
dance ; the krater is somewhat 2>eeuliar in form. ^Vh3" the filer 
alone in this procession is nameless is not eas3' to sa3’-, for even 
the dog under the foot of the leading figure has its aj^pellation 
inscribed. 

On the other side of the painted door on this wall is a bearded 
figure in veA f allium, and with a pair of chaplets round his head, 
who from his attitude aiipears to i-e2>resent some one in authol•it^•, 
commanding the slave in tlie corner, who bears several branches 
of trees in each hand, to follow the Bacchic dance. He appears 
to have just arisen from a couch, where the slave has probably 
been fanning him with the boughs. 

The scene on the right of the entrance is difficult of explana- 


® The futi/lus is descrihed hy Varro (de 
liiig. Lat, yJI. 44) a.s a sort of mttn or 
•cone, M orn on the heads of priests. Festiis 
tells us it M'as the head-dress of the Flam- 
i'aha*, who Moio theii hair jdled np al/ote 
their head, and hound round Muth a jjarple 
tillet ; and also a M'oollen cap of the saiiio 
form as the Plaii]ine.'> and Pontificc> u.sed. 
\ arro adds that matrons who wore their 


hair twisted i-ound the top of their heads, 
applied to it the same appellation. The 
tntidus ai.pears to have been ^yorn hy 
Etruscan women and ^dilb of all ela^.-^os in 
very early liiiie.s ; as vve find it euntinually 
represented in the inu^t archaic wall- 
iKiintini^^s, and it seem.s to di.sappear as 
Etruscan art heeame suhject to that of 
(jreece. 
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tion. It represents an old man, naked, kolding in one band a 
forked rod ; and standing before a low stool, on wbicb a boy, also 
naked, is about to lay a blue fisb. It is possible that tbe stool is 
a sort of altar, and tbat tbe boy is making an offering to tbe other 
ligin’e, wliicb may represent a divinity. I bave beard it desig- 
nated “ Tbe God of Clnistity ; ’’ and there are features wbicli 
favour tbis conjecture. It miglit be ex])lained could we inteipret 
a long inscription in Etimscan cbaracters over tbe bead of tbis 
figure.® 

Around tbe tomb beneatb tbe ceiling runs a broad band 
of thirteen stripes or ribbons of ditferent hues, from wbicb 
depend many chaplets, red or blue, over the beads of the 
figures. 

Over tbe door is tlie usual pair of 2nmt]iers, and in each angle 
of tbe pediment is a recumbent satyr, ])lia]lic, with brute-ears, 
and human legs terminating in goats’ hoofs — figures tbat seem 
taken from tbe Greek mythology. goose stands at tbe feet of 
each. In tbe op^iosite 2;)ediment are a pair of lions dos-a-dus, of 
deer, and of i^antliers — all i)arti-coloured, and curious examides 
of Etruscan conventionalities in pictorial art. 

Tbe paintings in tbis tomb are of a more (juaint and archaic 
character than tbos.^ in any other sei)ulclire in tliis 2iecropolis ; ajid 
they bear a closer affinity than any other Etruscan paintings yet 
discovei’ed, both in design and colouring, to tlie remarkable scenes 
in tbe Grotta Camiiaiia at Veii — unquestionably tbe most ancient 
si)ecimens of 2)ietorial art extant in Italy or in Europe. The 
resemblance in tbe form of tbe horses has already been mentioned; 
it may be seen also in the i)arti-coloured animals, especially the 
stags, in tbe inner pediment. The peculiarities in tbe human 
figures are tbe exaggerated development of the thighs and buttocks, 
tbe meagre waists, tbe round sbmilders, tbe disiu'oimrtioned 
limbs, and attenuated extremities. In tbe general contour of tbe 
bodies, and tbe elongated form of tbe eyes, there is some similaritv 
to the black figured vases of tbe Archaic Greek style. Yet it 
cannot be said that these i^aintings betray a Greek influence. 
The 2)oints of resemblance are rather such as they bave in 
common with other ancient works, executed in a like infantile 
condition of art. Tbe art they exhibit, in fact, is more nearly 
allied to tbe Egyptian than to tbe Greek, yet diffei’.s esseiitially 


® In our present ignorance 1 if tlie Etru^- ii uiiti or oft-recnrrmj formnlie, mu&t be 
ran Jl attenipt.s at tian.-Iatiii .T iiijic 

this or other inscriijtious, o.’^cept jJiui'oi 
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from botli. It may more correctly be characterized as the primi- 
tive style of Etruscan artd 


More to the west, or towards the centre of the Montarozzi, is 
the 


(rliOTTA DEE BaEONE, 

or “Grotta del Ministro,”as it is otherwise called, because it was 
discovered by Baron Stackelberg, and CJievalier Kestner, the late 
Hanoverian minister at Roine.^ It is remarkable for the brilliancy 
of its colours, and for the simplicity of its subjects, which are 
contained in a single frieze of figures, about thirt3' inches high, 
bounded above and below bj' a broad baud of variegated stripes. 
On the inner wall are a man and bo_v, both wearing a inilliimi 
over the left shoulder ; the latter plajdng the double-pipes ; the 
former, with blue hair, or it inaj' be a cap, and black beard, has 
his arm round the boy’s neck, and is offexlng a hylix to a dignified 
female figure, who with both arms raised seems to reject the gift. 
She is draped to her heels in a long white chiton, bordered rvith 
brown, and wears pointed bright blue boots, and a lofty cap or 
tutiilus, from which depends a red mantle, not shrouding but dis- 
placing her form. She is adorned with necklace and earrings, 
and with a broad umpyx or frontlet of gold, which seems to mark 
her as a goddess, or at least as a ijriestess.® On each side of this 


^ (ferliartHAnn. Inst. 1S31, p. -319j thinks 
tills tomb displays archaic Greek art, par- 
taking of the Etniscan maimer, and "with a 
rudeness in the countenances and drapen' 
rather Tyrrhene than Greek. Yet llrimu 
(Anil. Inst. 1866, p. 423) and Helbig 
(Ann. Inst. 1863. p. 343) can perceive but 
very slight traces of Greek influence in 
these paintings. For other notices see Ann. 
Inst- 1829, p. 106, et seq, ; Gell’s Rome, 
I. p. 3S'2, et seq. ; hlieali, Ant. Pop. Ital. 
III. p. 102, tav. LXVII. 5, 6. Copies of 
the iiaiutings exist in the British IMuseum, 
and also in the Vatican, and have been 
engraved in the jVIuseo Gregoriano, I. tav. 
cm. The illustrations given by Mi-s. 
Hamilton Gray (Sepulchres of Etruria, pp. 
179, 183) are caricatures, such as ladies 
only dare indulge in. 

^ This tomb is 15 feet by 18, and of the 
usual height, from 6 to 8 feet. It was 
oi)ened in 1827. 


3 By some slie has been suiJposed to re- 
present Ceres, or Cybele, or Proserpine ; by 
others a priestess, as well from her broad 
amp//x, or frontlet, as from her high cap, or 
tutnlus. The latter, however, cannot have 
been a distinctive mark of sacredness or 
divinity,since it was tbe head-dress of Etrus- 
can women generally in very early days, as 
is ahuiulantly proved by the most aichaic 
iminted t(*mbs of Corneto. Nor does the 
fiontlet afford a decided test of the condi- 
tion of this ligure, for though in Greek 
woiks of art it ^\as introduced as an attri- 
bute of Venus, and other fair divi- 

nities, it was -worn also by women, as by 
Andiomache Gliad XXII, 469), and in these 
veiy tombs of (Jurneto we see it decorating 
the brows of the hcccfvu in the Grotta. 
Qneixiola, and of a dancing-girl in the 
Grotta Fiancesca. IVe learn from Aris- 
t<ii>lianes’ fliVaist. 1316) that it was the 
custom of Greek women to bind their hair 
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group is a man on horseback, and both riders apjiear from their 
ndiips with barbed Iiandles to he jn'cparing to contend in a race 
for the chaplets or crowns wliich hang above them. 

On the right-hand wall the scene seems to denote a foregone 
conclusion. The race has apparently terminated, and the com- 
petitors, .standing by the goal which is indicated by a tiilet sus- 
pended from the wall, are respectively claiming the prize — each 
holding nj) a chaplet to attest his victory. The j^oint in di.S2)ute 
seems to be referred, on the ojijjosite wall, to the decision of the 
woman or j^riestess already described, who here stands between 
the rival horsemen ; hut to which she awards the p)i'ize is not 
evident, unless her turning her face to one, and her hack on the 
other, decide the question; though, as the artist was obviously 
unable to dtqjict a figure otherwise than in profile, this was an 
unavoidable iJosition. 

The inner jiediment contains a pair of 2>artieolonred seahorses 
and some dolphins, on a ground of grey — a thin solution of black. 
Ill the opposite iiedimeiit is the usual jiair of panthers. 

The freshness of the colours in this tomb is remarkable. The 
blue of the man’s hair or cap, of the long-toed boots, and of the 
borders of the garments, seems actually to have a bloom upon it; 
whereas in certain other tombs, this is the colour which has most 
faded. The red is also very strong and bright; that of the horses 
and of the men’s flesh is exactly the same tint. Brown occurs in 
the judlia of the racers and in the border of the woman’s chiton. 
The trees which fill up the spaces on the walls, are more correctly 
delineated than usual, and their leaves are either red, or a faint 
green — a colour rarely seen in the tombs of Tarquinii.^ Of the 
oft-recurring conventionalities and contrasts in colour, which give 
Etruscan paintings so jieculiar a character, this tomb jiresents 
excellent siieciinens — one man having blue, the rest white or 
yellow hair;'’ and some of the horses liaving blue hoofs, and all 
white manes and tails, though their bodies are black or red. 

These figures are of very archaic design. Those of the women 
especial!}' have all the rigidity of very early art, or, as Kestner 


with, the Oiul'i!': in iirei»ai\itioii fur the 
dance, 

A decidc'l gieeu is i.ii’ely seen in early 
Etru.M-au paiiitini;>. Ihiliap'i tliey refrained 
from using it, hocause theii e ellow wa.'' thick 
and heavy, aud would not in.ike a hrilliunt 
gieeu — lui.L.iitiie.-'S anil stukiiig eontra-'t^ of 
culdiii heiiiu the great uiiii tlscir arti-'t". 


often to the neglect of nature and correct- 

^ The hair was prohahly coloured yellow, 
■\\liiili has tuviie'd to a duty ^\l^ite or giey. 
So al'O the onuiiuonts of the female ligurc', 
wlnhdi were douhtless coloured to reju’e.-ent 
gold. 


\UL. I. 


J’. il 
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expresses it, much of the gTaiidiose spirit of the Egyptian and 
archaic Greek ; ** while the man and ho}' on the inner wall are 
stepping out with the ease of more advanced art. But the figures 
of the racers are very inferior, showing great stiffness and clumsi- 
ness, though their horses are drawn with considerable correctness 
and spirit, and with more compact forms than those in the Grotta 
delle Iscrizioni. These differences in style have led to the 
opinion that these figures are not the work of a single artist, or 
of the same jieriod, and that they have been repainted after the 
lapse of centuries, and the outlines altered in the process." But 
all the figures in this tomb are umpiestionably referable to the 
infancy of Etruscan art. There is certainly a great want of 
distinctness in the outlines, but this appears to me to be owing 
to the imperfection of the materials used. I see no traces of 
retouching or repainting, and think that the brown mistiness 
which envelops the figures mar' be owing to some preparation 
used as a ground for the pigments, which ground has changed 
colour in the course of ages.® 


Grotta oei. Mari;. 

Close to the tomb last described is a small, double-chambered 
one, called “ Tomb of the Sea,” probably from the character of 
its paintings, which are confined to the pediment of the outer 
chamber, and represent four seahorses — two on each side of a 
large ornament, which bears some resemblance to a scallop- 
shell. 

Seahorses and other marine animals and emblems are of such 
frequent occurrence in Etruscan tombs, as well as on sarcophagi 
and funeral urns, as not to be without a meaning. As already 
stated, they probably have reference to the passage of the soul to 


® Ann. Inst. 1829, p. 112. Gerlianl 
thinks they are imitations of tlie Greek, 
executed by Etruscan artists. Ann. Inst. 
1831, p. 319. But later critics see few 
traces of Greek influence in these paint- 
ings. Both Bnmn and Helbig pronounce 
them to be only soIne^\hat subsequent to 
those in the tombs of the “ Iscrizioni ” and 
“Morto.” Both regard the composition 
as more harmonious, and Brunii jitrceives 
in the calm attitudes of the figures the 
influence of sculpture. Ann. Inst. 1866, 
p. 424 (Bnmn) ; 1870, p. 47 (Helbig). 
nckelmann (Storia delle Arti, lib. Ill, 


c. 2, § 24), sx>eaks of similar female figures 
of Egyptian rigiiUty, placed motionless 
among a group of dancing-women, in 
certain painted tombs of Tarquiuii open in 
his day ; and lie took them for divinities. 

^ Ann. Inst. 1829, p. 113 — Kestner. 

® For further notices of this tomb see 
Jticali, Ant. Pop. Ital. III. it. 102, -who 
also gives an illustration of a portion of its 
paintings (tav. LXVIL). The best copies 
are preserved in the Museo Gregoriano, 
and have been published in the work of 
that name. I. tav. C. 
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another state of existence, according to the general belief of the 
ancients that the disembodied spudt had to cross a lake or river 
on its way to its future abode. By some they have been regarded 
as symbols of demons or infernal monsters. It seems not im- 
probable tliat in some cases they may he emblems of the maritime 
power of Etruria, who long ruled the waves, and gave her name 
in ancient times to that f)ortion of the Moditerraiiean which sepa- 
rates Italy from Spain. 

Grotta Francesca. 

The tomb of this name, which is also called the “ Grotta 
Giustiniani,” from a young ladj' who was present at its opening, 
is not far from the group just described.® The walls are sadly 
dilaijidated, so that the greater part of the figures which once 
adorned the tomb are effaced. Here, as in the Grotta Barone, 
no feasting is depicted, but only the dances and sports which 
attended the funerals of the Etruscans. On the inner wall, the 
principal figures are two women, playing, one the double-pipes, 
the other the castanets ; the latter wears the ampijx or frontlet, 
and from her dress and attitude, as she rests one hand on her 
hip, while she brandishes the castanets with the other, might 
pass as the prototype of the modern maj<i of Andalucia, Her 
companion the tihicina, has yet more of a modern air ; pipes and 
bare head excepted, she is just such a dame as a few years ago 
^•ou might have met any day in Regent Street. Nothing is new 
under the sun — shawls, ijelerines, and flowered gowns with deep 
flouirces and ribbon borders, seem to have been as well known in 
Etruria t\vent}"-two or three centuries ago, as they are to us.^ 

I cannot saj" as much of the dress of the two men on this wall, 
which would scarcely be deemed becoming now-a-days. He on 
foot, with tlie crook in his hand, has notliing but a blue cldamys 


^ This tomb was discovered in lS3o by 
Chevalier Kestiier, It is 14- feet by 12, 
and of the usual hei;:ht. It faces S.S.W. 
The beam u£ the ceiling is only marked out, 
not relieved ; and tlie rafters are repre- 
sented by broad stripes of red paint. In 
the left-hand corner is a rock-hewn bench 
for a sarcophagus, or for the corpse. 

^ Both tlie.'^e women wear necklaces and 
bracelets. She with the castanets lias blue 
eyes and red hair. Her chiton, or gown, 
which reaches only half down her leg, is 


yellow, covered with red spots, and ter- 
minates in a deep flounce of the same 
colour, liut studded witli much smaller 
&l)otb. She weanj a red jacket, ^\ith white 
shoulder straps, the jacket being fastened 
round her waist by a ^\hite belt, perhaps 
representing silver. Her companion also 
wears a yellow spotted chiton, with a red 
mantle, bordereil with white, over her 
shoulders — in form just like a modern 
pelerine. 


B H 2 
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or shawl over his shoulders ; he driving the huju in the opposite 
corner wears simply a short M-hite tunic or shirt, so short that it 
scarcely serves its purpose ; each from the middle downwards is 
hare, or, as Hood would say, — 

“ Thence, further down, the native red prevails 
Of his own naked fleecy hosiery. ” 

The horses in the chariot are one red, the other blue, and their 
tails are curiously knotted or clubbed, as they are often repre- 
sented on the jiiihited vases. In the pediment are two blue 
panthers, one on each side of the usual bracket. 

Turn to the right-hand wall. What spirit, what life, what 
nature, in this dancing-girl ! Her gown of gauze or muslin floats 
around her in aiiy folds ; the bivjad blue ribbon which binds her 
“ bonny brown hair,” and the red scarf hanging from one shoulder 
across her bosom, stream behind her with the rapidity of her 
movements : while she droops her face and raises her arm to 
give expression to her steps. Her other arm is a-kimbo, so that 
you might declare she was dancing the salterella. For S2)irit, 
ease, and grace she has no rival among the hdlerinc of Tarquinii. 
Her dress is peculiar — I remember nothing like it on painted 
wall or vase. It is as modern as that of her neighbours. It is 
hard to believe she has been dancing in this tomb for many 
centuries. She has now unfortunately but a short time to live ; 
she will soon take her last stej) — from the wall. Her partner in 
the dance is almost obliterated, thoifgh enough remains to mark 
his attitude as easy and graceful. Next to him are some frag- 
ments of another woman ; but everything else on this wall is 
effaced. 

The ojijJosite wall is also much dilaj^idated, hirt several figures 
are traceable. A man and woman standing in the corner, in 
long, broad-bordered robes, do not seem to be dancing. Hard 
by are two men half drajjed, aiiparently encountering a wild boar, 
or some animal no longer visible, for one of them holds a sjiear 
as if in the act of j^iercing it ; behind them stand two bay horses, 
from which thej' ma^' have dismounted. 

The figures in this tomb, though rudely executed, show much 
more freedom and are of later date than those in most of the 
tombs of the Gneco-Etruscan class in tliis neciaqiolis. They 
a^ipear decidedly later even than those in the Grotta Querciola.- 

- For particulais of this toml) see Bull. Inst. 133*3, p. 71, et scq. Ann. Iii^t. l?3k 
p. llMij at Full. Inst. 1873, p. 2iU. 
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Grotta reli.e Bighe. 

Not far from the Grotta Francesca is the “ Tomb of the 
Chariots,” or “ Grotta Stackelberg,” as it has been styled 
from the gentleman who first copied and described its paintings. 

Though the scenes in this tomb are in many parts greatly 
injured, a glance suffices to show that in its original state it must 
have been more richly decorated than any other painted sepulchre 
in this necropolis. Walls and ceiling must have blazed with 
colour. Like the Querciola tomb, this has a double frieze of 
figures ; but here the arrangement is reversed, and the smaller 
frieze is above the larger. As in that tomb, the end-wall is here 
occupied by a banquet, and tlie side-walls by dances, of very 
similar character.^ 

This banquet difters from those in the tombs already described, 
in the absence of the fair sex; so that it is rather a syiiiposiiuii 
than an ordinary feast. The absence of edibles on the tables con- 
firms this view. The guests, however, though all males, recline 
in pairs, on three couches ; and are attended by two naked slaves 
and by a subulo playing his pii>es. Beneath the couches are several 
blue ducks. 

The dancers are of bitth sexes, distinguished by their colour ; 
the women draped with tunic and chlantys, and wearing the tHtidus 
on their heads ; the men tvith merely a slight scarf round their 
loins. All, as well as the banqueters, are crowned with myrtle. 
In action and character they are veiy similar to those in the 
Grotta del Triclinio, yet inferior in spirit. One girl, however, 
playing the pipes is full of fife, a true 


meretrix tibicina cujus 
Ad strcpitiim salias terrai gravis. 

The dance was continued on three sides of the tomb, but is now^ 
scarcely distinguishable on more than one, the paintings having 
been greatl}" injured by the damp. 

The ground of this frieze has the peculiarity of being a deep 
red; whereas in the iqq)er and smaller frie/e it is left of the 
colour of the rock, a creamy white. This small baud is more 

^ Thi> t'diil) wa-^ discovered in 1S*27. It iiidike conipa.'-'ti'dial's : the on eitlicr 

iv.Lduut Id fc. Miiiaie, G ft. at tlie iiaiul aic ihc«iuejed with \,iii(*u.s CttloiiTs, 

t-lde:^, and 8 ft. Gin. from tlie tioor to the a-s in the Gn'tta del TriLliiiiu. The lower 
ec-ntral heani of the ceiling. This beam i^i frieze <»f is o ft. in lieiglit, tlieuiiper 

painted with ivy-leaves., and eiiele'-, nut «»nly IS iuehc". 
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remarkalile than the other. It contains a ninltitinle of figures 
scarcely more than a foot in height, and not fewer originally than 
one hundred in numher, though not so many are now remaining. 
They represent the inihlic, probably the funeral, games of the 
Etruscans.^ On one wall are several hi(i(C, or two-horse chariots 
— whence the ajjjiellation of the tomb — not in the act of racing, 
hut apjrarently preparing for the contest. The horses are red, 
blue, or white — a variety of colour introduced for the sake of 
contrast. On the other walls are figures on horseback — others 
boxing with the cestus — -wrestling — hurling the discus — leaping’ 
with pole.s — while some, with helmets, spears, and shields, seem 
preparing for the Pyrrhic dance or for gladiatorial combats. All 
these Were the games of the Greeks also, save the last, which 
were unknown to that people, hut had their origin in Etruria, 
and were borrowed thence by the Eomans.'* Among these figures 
are two serpent-charmers, each with a rejAile round one arm, and 
a rod in the other hand ;® and this presents a fresh link between 
Etruria and the East, besides affording a confirmation of the 
fact, made known bj' other monuments and by history, that the 
control of serpents was an art cultivated in Etruria — probably as 
a means by which the juiesthood impressed a sense of its supe- 
rioritj^ on the minds of the vulgar. 

Most of these figiires are naked ; a few only have red or blue 


^ If such scenes ;ls these, wLieli ueeur 
fix-tjuently ia the painted tombs of Etmiia, 
especially in those of Chiiisi, he more than 
representations of the .solemn games held at 
funerals, it is prohalde that they nut merely 
typify the state on which the souls of the 
blessed had entered, but portray the actual 
jiursuits in which they Mere supposed to 
be engaged. Virgil gives authonty for 
this suggestion, when he describes the 
delights of the Elysian tiekbs as similar to 
those the blc'-sed had enjoyed on earth — 

Pars in gramineis exercent membra 
I'ahe.stns 

Conteudunt ludo, et fulvd luctantur arena. 
Pars pedibus plaudunt choreas, et carmimi, 
diciint. — ,En. VI. GI'2. 

And again, 

qine gratia currfim, 

Armorunique fuit vivis, qii» cura nitentes 
Pascere equos, eadem sequitur telluic 
repostos.— fEn. VI. 653. 

bee page 71. The figures with spears 
n this scene may be intended to represent 


the olkSvtwv, or cuntert of Inuliiig the dart, 
which was one of the five games of the 
{jVQQ^i-jicatathl on . the other four — leaping, 
running, casting the quoit, and wrestling — 
beingalsoheierepresented. The pentathlon 
wa.s introduced at the imldio games of 
(riecce, in tlie 18th Olympiad (7(iS b.c.) ; 
boxing ami hmso and chariot-iTKing were 
subsequent novelties. Jluller (Etrusk. IV. 
1, 8, 9,1 (onsi<lcrs that the Etruscans were 
imitators of the (Iieek^ in their pulilir 
game.^, with the exception of gladiatorial 
combats, which were peculiarly their own. 

® This seems to have c.^caped the ub.ser- 
vatioii of every one who has written on the 
tomb — at least I can find no statement tn 
this effect. The figures .ue not so rei)ie- 
sented in any ctqdes of the'^e iiaintings that 
I have .'ieeu — not even in tliose on the 
same scale, in the Vatican and the Lritish 
Mu.'.eum, where what they liold in their 
hands rather resembles tlie so-called 
acrostolioT}^ or scioll of victory, often de- 
picted on vases. But to me it seems clearly 
to have been mteiuled^for a serpent. 
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tunics. In the same frieze at the corners of the ■walls are stands, 
or platforms, on -ivhich spectators of both sexes, richly clad, are 
seated, looking on at the sports; while beneath them the lower 
orders, mostly naked, are seen reclining on the ground. There 
is nothing here to give us a high idea of the morality or decency 
of the Etruscan ph’/w." 

In the pediment above the banquet is a large wide-mouthed 
/crater, supported by two small naked figures, each with a jug and 
dipping-ladle ; and each angle of the i)ediment is occupied by a 
sitting figure, ha]f-draj)ed, garlanded for the banquet, pledging 
his opposite neighbour with true convivial earnestness. In the 
pediment over the doorway is the usual pair of panthers, and 
also a pair of geese ; which, like the former, may he regarded as 
guardians of the tomb. Ilemembcr 

• ‘ Tho.<e coasecratecl geese ia orders. 

That to tlie Capitol ■were warders ; 

And being then upon patrol. 

With noise alone beat off the Gaul." 


The correctness, freedom, and spirit of these paintings mark 
them as of a good school of Etruscan art, and of a later date than 
those in most of the painted tombs of Tarquinii, always excepting 
the Orcus, the T^phon, and the Cardinal. The relative posi- 
tion, however, that they occup}- among the otlier wall-paintings 
of Etruria on this site, has been disputed. Professor Gerhard 
pronounces them to Ije of the purest archaic Greek style, and of 
earlier date than those of the Triclinio and tjuerciola, which 
display a free and perfect manner, whereas these partake of the 
primitive manner of (ireek art.''’ Hr. Bi’umi also places them 
next the Grotta Barone m point of antiquity, and regards them 
as decidedly earlier than tlte Triclinio and (^uerciola, suggesting 
that the fineness and delicacy of execution for which they are 
remarkable makes them appear less archaic than they really are.® 
Dr. Helbig, on tlie contrary, consiilers them as of a more 


” "When Tiirquipiiis Plt^cus Imilt tlie 
Circus ^Maximus at Rome, he liiul seats 
constructed for the Patres and Equites, 
raised 12 feet from the ground. Liv. I. 35 ; 
cf. Bionys. III. GS. But tlie seats here 
depicted are too luw for a man to stand 
upright beneath them. The outlines of the 
figures in this frieze have been scratched in 
before tlie colour'^ -were laid on. that 


where the colour ha'> entirely faded, the 
figure may yet lio clearly distinguished. 
Here is an aiialngy to the vases of the 
earlier styles, with this difference, that the 
outlines on the va^o> arc “'Cratelied after 
the paint lias !»eeii Laid on, for the sake of 
force and detail. 

« Ann. Inst. 1831, p. 319. 

^ Ann. in.d. ISGt!, p. 125. 
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advanced period of art, and less arcdiaic in character than the 
paintings in the Triclinio, though eaidier tlian those in the Quer- 
ciolad To me it a 2 ipears that the figures in the lower frieze are 
much more archaic than those in the upj^er, which show more 
freedom and sjnrit, as well as more Greek feeling, hut whether 
they are of later date, or hj’ a different hand, I do not pretend to 
determine." 


At the farther end of the Montarozzi, just above the spot where 
the high road to Viterbo forks to Civita Vecchia, is another 
jjainted toinh, the 


GrOTTA PEL PULCINI'.I.I.A, 

called also “ Toniha Baietti”from its discoverer, who opened 
it in 1871. It faces S-S-W. It is of very small dimensions, 
hardly ten feet sf[uare. On the wall oi)i)osite the entrance one 
figure only is depicted, that of a naked man, dancing, with 
one hand to his head, amid red trees with blue leaves. Several 
red chaplets are suspended from the wall, and in the centre 
hangs a heptachord lyre to which a pJrctron is attached by a 
string.® 

On the wall to the right five figures ai'e still extant — first a 
male almost obliterated; then another man with a boy before 
him, whose shoulder he seems to be striking with a long lance or 
l>ole, while the ho}’ ajjpears to be claiming protection from a 
third man on horseback, who is Indding a branch over his own 
head, as though it were a whi}). His hor.se is painted pale blue 
or green, with red mane, tail, and hoofs, (df the last figure on 
this wall the lower limbs only are 2 )reserved.‘ 

Turning to the oj^posite wall, you see a man dancing with 


* Ann. Inst, 1863, p. 352; cf. 1870, 
p. 64. Bunsen (Ann. Inst. 1S34, p. 57) 
gives the preference to thi.s tomh over 
the Querciola, as exhibiting the beauty of 
tiie Ureek i<le:il in the countenances, move- 
ments, and attitudes. 

“ Helbig (op. cit. pp. 57 — 63) considers 
tlie evident archaici^ni in the lower bainl 
to ])o conventional, hut does not attoiiijtt to 
explain the absence of this featuie in the 
upper fiieze. Illustrations of the pamtiiigs 
in tlii-s tomb are given in the !Museo Uiegor. 
tav. lol, and in Mkali, Ant. Pop.ltal. t.iv. 
08. Copies are also preserved in the British 


and the Clreg'irian ^luseums. 

Bii/lu takes this man fur a rithnr- 
abuut to take liis lyie frenn the wall. 
Bull. Inst. 1873, p, 75. 

Bri/iu (loc. cit.) take‘< the man vitli 
the hnig pole to be the gyinna.''iareh, 
teai liing two puinls how to leaj', ami cites 
siiuil.H' scenes in the Fiaiicois and Casuccini 
tuiiiiK at Chiimi ; l.ut it is not easy to 
accept thK iiitcri-rctation, seeing that tvo 
«»t tin* hgines on this wall aie imw almost 
obliteiated. The mail on horseback, as be 
siieifcst^, pioliably represents tlie hopse- 
nac-N IicM in Ijuiioui of the deceasetl. 
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energetic action in front of anotlier armed and mounted on a 
white horse, whose mane, tail, and hoofs are coloured blue, 
and whose neck he appears to he caressing. The warrior wears 
a white helmet with a blue crest, a cuirass or jerkin, painted deep 
red, as if to indicate leather, and greaves coloured blue to repre- 
sent steel. He carries also a circular shield, deep red, with a 
white border — probably indicating leather with a metal rim. 
The next figure is bearded, and wears on his head a tutuhis, or 
rather a foolscap, striped wliite and red, and tipped with a tassel; 
his jacket is shoi’t, close-fitting, and chequered black, red, and 
white, and (n’er it hangs something like a tippet with a long 
fringe. From this fantastical costume, not unlike that of the 
Pulcinella of the Italian stage, the tomb has taken its naine.^ 
This and the warrior are the only figures that are clad ; all the 
rest in this tomb are naked. Trees as usual intervene between 
the figures, and chaplets hang from their branches and from the 
walls above. 

These figures are painted on a stucco surface, and rudely and 
carelessly drawn. They have been sadly injured, but enough 
remains to show theni to be very quaint and curious, and of an 
early period of art, though not in the most archaic style. 

In the pediment, on each side of the bracket, is a yellow lion, 
with open mouth, red tongue, and blue mane.® 


Among this group of jjainted tombs was one which, so far as 
I can learn, I was the first to describe, and I took on myself the 
privilege of naming it, from its most remarkable feature, Geott.a 
DELL.A ScKOFA Nera. As it is 110 longer oiien, and has never 
been under lock and key, I shall transfer my account of it to the 
Appendix to this Chapter, in case it should at some future day be 
brought again to light. 


(inoiT.v nr.L CiTAREno. 

A tomb with paintings of a remarkable character was discovered 
in this necropolis in liSfid, which, from a prominent figure on its 
walls, received the appellation of “ Tomb of the Lyrist.” The 

Jkizio tuke‘3 this h^uie t<i represent a ^ Fur a ile'^i.ripth'n of this toiiih, see 
or iiiiiner. He i- the only li;^nire il.ilh Inst. pp. 7.1-70. E. Ihizin, in 

in tlio t'diil) a lie.inl. In tlic thisaiti'Ie, lefei'' the painting'- to tlie tliAt 

Toiiio-; of Chiiisi dMaif" aie intro- peiiod at litni'-oau art, but ooiibioler.s them 

dui-e l, they }iave ha'i,^ heariE, and aic hitor than tlicsj in Gr. Iscrizioni, Ct. iMnrto, 
die-.-iod -somewhat line tiji> l’u!i inelhi. ami H. Ibimne. 
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jiaintings it contained were of so much heauty and interest as to 
merit a description, altliongh they are now things of the past; for 
the tomb has been reclosed, wliether ever again to admit the 
light of clay is (]uite nneei-tain. 

The figures on its walls were all those of dancers, with the 
exception of a pair of naked pugilists flanking the entrance. On 
the wall to the rigid were five men, alternating witli shrubs 



HKAb UJ: lllh. CJ OltoTlA liLi. k'liAliLltU, 


hung with fillets and cliaplets. He in tlie centre was (piite nude, 
and his fellows had but a light cldamys on their shoulders, which 
did not conceal their nakedness, and all wore their hair hanging 
in long thm curls down their backs. Two were wreathed with 
laurel, one with oak-leaves. One plaved the double-pipes, and 
another flourished a huge hylix over his head, just as an Irishman 
in his tipsy jollity might brandish the empty jnmch-bowl. 

On the o2)iiosite wall the dance was ke])! ujj by four women in 
talaric chitones of gauze or mnshn, which covered but did not 
conceal their limbs. Each wore a light scarf over her shoulders, 
aiid her hair in loose dishevelled masses, which floated on the 
wind with the movements of the dance ; one of them rattled the 
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castanets, and another blew the double-pipes. In the midst of 
these nymi)hs danced a young man, with no covering beyond a 
cldumys on his shoulders, his hair in long loose locks, and his 
mouth open, indicating that he was accompanying with his voice 
the notes he «as eliciting from his lyre. The woodcut shows 
the head of this remarkable figure. The dance was continued 
on the inner wall of the tomb, where, on each side of two hu'ge 





HEAD uF A '‘ALTAlltlX, Gl.-jliA l>fcL »TTAUKr>n, CUUMl’i'. 


windows painted on the wall, was another female dancer, in 
every respect similar to those just described. Beyond tbe usual 
snake bracelets, these women wore no ornaments, not even the 
customary chaplets or fillets round their heads, but their lips and 
cheeks were coloured with vermilion. 

The separation of the sexes in this tomb — the men with a single 
exception dancing on one side, the women on the other — is unique 
among the numerous similar scenes of merriment in Etruscan 
wall-paintings. The head-dresses also of both — the loose hair 
of the women, and the long thin tresses of the men — have no 
countei’part in any other painted tomb of Etruiia. Still less in 
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any other iiiomiinent of ecjual antiquity in this laiul do we tiiul an 
attempt to express individual character and elevation of feeling, 
such as are here successfully portraj ed in the countenance of the 
litJtani'dus. 

In point of auticpiity, the art-critics are agreed in placing this 
tomb at the head of the second class of Etruscan painted tombs, 
and 2 )ronounce the tigures to display a decided advance on those 
of the most archaic class, both in design and colouring. The}’ 
consider them to he conqiosed of a strange mixture of (Ireek and 
Etruscan elements — the attitudes, the movements, and the design 
being Etruscan, while the countenances of the citJt(ir(xdus and of 
some of the other figures manifest the pure beauty of the Greek 
ideal.' 


To arrange these j^ainted tombs in the order of their antiquity 
is no easy task ; still more difficult, if not impossible, is it to 
assign to each its jirecise date. AVe must limit our endeavours 
in this direction to a general classification of these tombs. They 
may be divided into three classes : — 

1st. The Archaic, or jrarely Etruscan. 

2nd. The Gra?co-Etruscan. 

8rd. The Eomano-Etruscan. 

All critics agree in assigning the first jilace in ^loint of antiquity 
to the Grotta delle Iscrizioni and the Grotta del Morto. Then 
follow the Grotta del Barone, the Grotta del I'ecchio, Grotta dei 
Yasi Bij^inti. In the same class I would place the Grotta del 
Moribondo and Grotta del Pulcinella, asciihiug to them a some- 
what later date than to the foregoing. 

The second class compirehends the Grotta del C'itaredo (now 
reclosed), the Grotta del Triclmio, Grotta delle Bighe, Grotta 
Querciola, Grotta della Pulcella, Grotta del Letto Ihmehre, 
( irotta dei Gacciatori, Grotta I rancesca, and Grotta della Scrota 
Xera (now reclosed). 

In the third class are Grotta dell’ Grco, (irotta degli Scudi, 
( h'otta Bruschi (now reclosed), Grotta del Cardinale, and Grotta 
del Tifone.® 


' Ann. Inst. 1S63, p. 344 et scq. ; DulJ. 
In-t. 1>H3, p. 107, et seq. (HelMg.): Ann. 
In-t. ISgO. 1 '. 420 (lirnnn), For iihiftr.i- 
tifdis >ee ]\Lm. Ined. Inst. VI. tuv. 7t‘ — 
tar. tVa-g. M. 

® For able eritici>ms on the character 


an I antiquity of these paintcl tonib.s, see 
the aithh,-, in tlie Aiinal.-^ ot the Institute, 
I'p. 33fJ-3Gl) (Ileliii),^} ; 1800, pp. 
422-442 (Brunn) ; 187iJ, pi>. 5-74 (Hel- 
Thc.-'C <.li'-tirigui>hetl critics agree in 
the inain points of the elas-'ification, anil 
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To tlie ju’ecise date of these paiutinffs we have no direct clue. 
Those of the earliest class we can only compare with the archaic 
productions of Hellenic art, which extend hack to an undefined 
antiquity, and come down almost to the full develojnnent of that 
art in the fifth century n.c. Though we cannot fix the precise 
limits of the second class, we are not wholly without data for 
om- guidance. ^Ve can assert that they must be later than 
Poh’gnotus, who flourished about the middle of that century, 
because he was the first, Pliny informs us, to draw women with 
transparent garments, to r-epresent figures with open mouths, 
displaying the teeth, and to give expression and character to the 
countenance and we know that they must be prior to the sixth 
century of Rome, to which period we must assign the paintings 
of the third class. In this direction we have a landmark in tlie 
celebrated cista of the Kircherian Museum, which dates from the 
end of the fifth centiuw of Rome, and which, though found at 
Palestrina, displays an art almost imreR ( Ireek, sind yet so closely 
allied to Etruscan art on bronze works of the same description, 
as not to be distinguished from it.^ 


differ ijrinciptilly as to the position to le 
assigned to the Urotta clelle JUglie ; Bninii 
ranking it with the (irotta del Citaredo, 
Helhig placing it after the G. Tricliuio 
and before the G. Querciola. 

« Blin. N. H. XXXV., ‘25. 

^ Ann. Inst., 1S63, p. 357. Some have 
taken the beard a test of the antiquity 
of early Italian iiioniinients, on tiie ground 
that prior to the year of Uonie 454 theie 
were no barhj^rs in Italy ; for in that year, 
.s^ays VaiTo (<le Re Rust, II. cax>. 11), 
“ barbel's tirst came from Sicily, and that 
there were none in earlier time« is indicated 
T»y the statues of the ancients, which fur 
theinoNt part have large beard';. Comiwe 
(Jhry.sippus (,ap. Atheii. XIII. 18>, whotais 
the practice of shaving originated in the 
time of Alexander, and riiuy (X. H. YII. 
5b), Avlio adds that Scipio Afiicaims was 
the first Roman vho shaved daily. But 
this test, as applied to Etruscan monuments, 
is 111 t to be relied on. Not I'ccaii'-e the Etrus- 
cans aie known to Lave U'.cd depiiatoiies of 
pitc'Ii instead of razors, and to have ha I 
houses for tlie Tuni'val of the liair, as the 
Greeks h.id bailieis' shup.-. (Athen. XII. 14 ; 
iEIiaii. de Xat. Anini. XlII. 2* ). Rut be- 
cuise in sAine of the earliest monuments of 
Etnui.i, suyh a^ the p-iintlug' in tlie Giutti 


Campana at Veii, and the archaic of 
Chiusi, no beards are introduced ; while on 
others of late date, even of Romau times, 
like the Grutta Ripinta at Cervetri, figures 
are represented Mitli beards, and these not 
mytliological personages, like some who are 
bearded in the Orcus and Typhon-tombs 
in this necropolis of Tarquinii. j\loreover, 
it is highly probable that the figures in 
Etruscan scenes of festivity were often re- 
presenteil beardless, to indicate the eternal 
youth they were siqiposed to enjoy in Ely- 
sium, So that tlie fact of a moiiuiiient 
having all its male figures beardless, does 
not necessarily stamp it as subsequent to 
3U0 B.c. Notwithstanding tlie Meikdit\' 
authority of Dr. Rrunn in its favour ^Ann. 
Inst. ISdiq p. 43S), I cannot but regard 
this test of the ]>eard as a very unsafe 
guide to the relative antiquity of Etniscau 
monuments, whether of painting nr of 
sculpture, in comparison with that afibnled 
by the stile of art. 

In our impiiry into the antiquity of Greek 
monument', we have ceit iin grand lanil- 
nnuks inr om* guidaii'-e ; and though it niav 
well 1)0 that ait in Etruiia wa-, Gss rapid 
in its development than in Greece, yet, a^ 
we cannot doubt that in very e irly times 
it wa- -ubjr.-t-Ml ti' neUeni- inllucnei', 
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It vs ill be observed that the tombs of the tliird class differ from 
all the rest in makin" a direct reference to Etruscan mythology. 
The figures in the earlier sepulchres represent creatures of this 
world in the most joyous moments of life — feasting, dancing, 
hunting, sporting — though there are valid reasons for regarding 
such scenes as descriptive of funeral rites and customs. But 
the later tombs disclose another state of existence ; with few ex- 
ceptions, the scenes are no longer of this world — the principal 
actors are divinities or demons — the figures are disembodied 
spirits. Why are such representations not found in the earlier 
tombs ? It can hardly be accidental. The demonology of the 
Etruscans must have existed from the remotest period of their 
history, yet it is not set forth on their earlier monuments. On 
the most ancient pottery, whether relieved, scratched, or j^ainted, 
we rarel}' find more than detached figures of divinities — as fre- 
quently perhaps symbolised as portrayed. So also in the earlier 
works in metal and stone — the religious creed is rather hinted 
at, and obscurely, than clearly expressed. It is only on urns, 
sarcophagi, mirrors, and other monuments of later date, that we 
see genii or other divinities taking part in human affairs. 

The only solution I can suggest is, that in the earlier ages 
of Etruria the system of religion was thoroughly oriental — like 
her art, it savoured of Egypt — the people were so enthralled 
by the hierarchy, that they may not have dared to represent, 
perhaps scarcely to contemplate, the mysteries of their creed ; 
but that after their intercourse with Greece, their religion, as well 
as their arts, gradually lost that orientalism wliicli had charac- 
terised it ; the distinctions of esoteric and exoteric were in great 
measure broken down, and the people dared to look within the 
veil, hitherto lifted by none but the augur and aruspex. 

In contenqdating these painted walls, the question naturally 
arises — Are they fair specimens of Etruscan art ? — are we justi- 
fied in judging from them of the state of pictorial art among this 
ancient people, any more than we should be in drawing conclu- 
sions of modern Italian art from the painted decorations of 
chambers, from sign-posts, or from stage-scenery? Can we 
siqipose that any but inferior or provincial artists would con- 

wliether ve regard the recorded settlement ing to its productions the siuiie tests as we 
of Demaratus at Tariiuinii about 657 b.c. should apply to « oiks of ’(ireek art, niak- 
a.s history or fable, and that it continued ing such allowances for a .somewhat’ slower 
to feel those influences in a greater or less development, as we should make in the 
degree throughout the subsequent course case of works of art from Greek colonies 
of its existence, we are justified in apply- in other parts of Italy. 
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descend to apply tlieir pencil to the walls of a tomb, only for their 
work and their reputation to be buried from the world ? Micali 
thought all these wall-paintings were the work of provincial 
artists but I cannot agree with him. With regard to tliis 
individual site, it is the cemetery of Tarquinii, the ecclesiastical if 
not the political metropolis of Etruria, the source of her religious 
d(3ctrines and rites, the fount of the Etruscan Discipline ; the 
city which long maintained an extensive intercourse with Greece, 
and whither Eucheir and Eugrammos of Corinth resorted — 
whether actual beings or symbols of the arts implied in their 
names, it matters not. Here, if anywhere in Etruria, art must 
have nourished. Nothing can here he termed provincial. More- 
over, to take a more general view, there was a sacredness attaching 
to tombs among the nations of antiquity, to which we are strangers, 
and which must he realised by us before we can judge correctly 
on this matter. The Pyramids attest to all time the honour paid 
by the Egj’ptians to their dead. The Greeks, besides their recorded 
opinions, have left palpable memorials of the importance they 
attached to well-furnished and decorated sepulchres : to such a 
pitch, indeed, were they inclined to carry their extravagance, 
that their legislators were at times obliged to curb it by sump- 
tuary laws for the dead. The Piomans raised still prouder 
mausolea — such enormous piles as serve their descendants for 
fortresses and amphitheatres. Why then should not the wealth}" 
l^rinces of Tarquinii have engaged the most celebrated artists of 
their day, to decorate their family sepulclnes ? The}" finmished 
them with treasures of gold and jewellery, and witli the choicest 
specimens of fictile and toreutic aid — wliy should they have been 
content with inferior performances on the walls ? I see no reason 
to doubt that these jjaintings are the works of the Giottos, the 
Signorellis, the Raphaels, the Caraccis, of Etruria.^ Analogy 
confirms this view ; for Nicias, the Athenian, an artist of such 
eminence as to be extolled by Praxiteles,^ did not disdain to 
decorate the walls of sepulchres with his pencil.^ 


- Micali, Ant. Pop. Ital. II. p. 24*5. 

Gerhard (Bull. Inst. 1834, p. 12) is of 
opinion, from the stiong Greek, character of 
certain of these paintings, that they are 
the work of (xreeks resident in Etruria, 
influenced by the native taste ; and Bunsen 
(Ann. Inst. 1834, pp. 57, 74) thinks they 
are by Greeks, or by native artists who had 
studied in Greece, or in her colonies in 
Italy. 


^ Plin. XXXV. 4i). 

® Pausin. Vlf. 22, G. See irnge 3S of 
this work. IVe aie not told that Poly- 
gnotiis, the celebrated wall-painter of 
Greece, of whose w'orks at Delphi Pausanias 
gives a detailed account (X. 25 — 31), ever 
everoised his brush in the a'lorninent of 
tombs. From the paintings in certain of 
these tombs, how'ever, we may form some 
idea of the character and style of his works. 
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I have described all the painted tombs now to be seen in tlie 
necropolis of Tarquinii. Many others have been discovered in 
past ages ; hut some have been immediately ruined by the admis- 
sion of the light and atmosphere ; others have fallen more 
gradually to deca}' ; some have been wantonh' destroyed ; and a 
few have been re-closed, lost sight of, and forgotten. Some, 
again, of late years have been purposely closed by the excavators 
immediately after their discovery, as a future means of obtaining 
money. It is no uncommon thing for a stranger on making the 
tour of the Montarozzi to be accosted b}' some labouring man, 
who engages to open for him a ])ainted tomh. “ which nobody 
else has seen,” for a douceur of from 20 to 50 francs. In this 
way the disappearance of the Scrofa Nera and other painted 
tombs in this necropolis may be accounted for. Records of not a 
few lost tombs are in existence. Among the earliest found was 
one opened in 1699, close to the walls of Coimeto, in the tenuta 
Tartaglia, whence it has received its name. It was illustrative of 
the religious creed of the Etruscans, representing souls in the 
charge of winged genii. Three of these soi\ls, in the form of 
naked men, were suspended by their hands from the roof of the 
chamber, as appears in the copy that has been preserved ; and 
the demons stood by, one with a mallet, some with torches, and 
some with singular nondescript instruments, with which they 
seemed about to torture their victims. To a Protestant the 
scene was suggestive of the horrors of tlie Inquisition ; to a 
Roman Catholic of the pains of purgatory.® 

Another early account of the now lost tombs of Tarquinii was 
written about the year 1756, by an Augustin monk of Corneto, 
Padre Giannicola Forlivesi, who, at a time when Etruria was 
little regarded in Europe, interested himself in her antiquities, 
and wrote a minute account of the painted tombs of this necro- 
polis.'^ This work, which has never been printed, was some years 


® Pas^'eri (Parulii'om. aJ Deinpst., p. 139) 
vegardc<l it as a scene in tiie Kirnscan \»ur- 
gatory. ?^utice» ami illustrations of these 
curious paintings ’will he fouml in liuonar- 
roti, X). 4 * 2 , ad Denipst. II. tah. LXXXVIII. ; 
(jori, Mus. Etrus. III. i\ 91. 

* He described several tonihs no longer 
to be found. One 'wa.^ <le(.orated ■with a 
painting of Cylicle, with tiiircted. crown, 
and a spear in lier han<], seated on a car 
dnwn by four lions, and ])rec«.Mled by 
twelve musiciaiiSj with tiles, rinibals, ami 


tambours — prol.iaidy the Coi'vbantes or 
Halli, -who tlanced at her fe.stivals ; for 
they used such in.stiuiuents, though the 
former at least always danced aimed like 
the Cuiete^ of Crete.— Strab. X. p. 4tJ8, 
et .scf/. Cf. Horace, Oil. L xvi. 7. In 
.Giotlier t'''iub was dejdcted Ceres, drawn Ity 
a l»air of seri'eMit-'. hi a tliiid wun rt‘])ie' 
iitfd a galley, with (Eirs and sails, with 
•i king seated on the deck between two 
V .linen, while Tritons weie s]iorting in tlie 
\Na\e.'<, ami 1-1 iiig shell-ti limpets. In e. 
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since in the liands of Avvolta of Corneto; Lut he lost it hy lending 
it, and whether it was still in existence lie coiihl not tell. The 
marrow ol it, however, ha.s been extracted by (Tori, who acknow- 
ledges his obligations to the Augustin y and Avvolta also has 
given to the world a sketch of its contents.® 

In the work of Byres, already mentioned, plates are given of 
several other painted tombs, once existing in this necropolis, but 
no longer to be seen ; and the 2‘>eculiar characteristics of Etruscan 
art are better 2'reserved in these than in his illustrations of the 
Grotta Cardinale.^ 

Gther painted tombs, no longer visible, have been known in 
our own time. There was one thirty or fortv years ago near the 
Grotta del Morto, which had a 2)ilhir in the centre, niches around 
tlie tomb, and large figures 2niinted on the walls, with Etruscan 
inscriptions attached. The surface had so much decayed that 
the paintings were almost destroyed, but the figure of a woman in 
magnificent apparel, with a very remarkable head-dress, was then 
visible." The tomb is now lost sight of. 

Another painted tomb was opened, near the Grotta Querciola, 
in 1844 . It contained hut four figures, rudely executed — two of 
human beings, two of demons. The former were taking a last 
farewell of each other ; a grim Charun, mallet in hand, was 
seizing one of them to lead him away, while a similar demon 
stood at the gate of Orcus, resting on his hammer, which was 
encircled hy a serpent — a re2>resentation (2nite unique. The 
meaning of the scene seems to be this. One sonl is borne hv the 
messenger of Eeath to the other world; the other has 3’et to live 
awhile, as is gracefully indicated by the re2)ose of his attendant 
spirit. 'J'liis tomb was left o2ien hut a short time, during which 
n record of it was fortunately 2^reserved hy Dr. Henzen,^ and 
then it was re-clo.sed ; per le vir/nc - — “for the sake of the vine- 
yards.” 

Several other 2'aiuted tombs, 02iened of late years, and now 


foiirtli ^vas a tjf nine ‘'jn’iests/’ 

vTth lotiD-ticwor'^, biiil'’, or v.ixe^ in their 
li-inds. Uut tlio iiiu>t lemarkahle scene 
Je^cribc'l by the I’.i'Iie a man cro\vne<l 
\vitli laurel, seated on an ele]i}iant, mul 
attended by a number of spearmen on foot. 
Tlii.'' piobibly re]irc>ented tJie Indian 
IJaty hu-?. 

■' (joii, Mas. EtiiD, III. 90 ; cf. Maf- 
C>,s'>er\az. Litter. V, ]). 012. 

^ Lull. p. 91. 

VOL. I. 


^ For an account of tbc'C tombs, sec the 
-Appendix, Xote III. 

- Lull. Inst. 1SJ2, p 214. 

Lull. Iii'st. Ib44, p. I'T. This aiipears 
to be tlie same tumb described bv l)r. 
liiTinn, Ann. In^t. ISOfl, p. 43S, tav. 
d'A. AV., Iiut neither in the article nor in 
the illu.-tratioii is a serpent introduced. 
The tomb was npeued in lSa2, and it 
is po-'sible that after the laitvc of 34 years, 
tlie seri»eut may have been obliterated. 


C (.' 
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reclosed, have been described by Signor E. Brizio, in the Bulle- 
tins of the Arclneological Institute of Piome.^ 

It is worthy of remark, that all the painted tombs now open 
are beneath the level surface ; not one has a superincumbent 
tumulus, though such monuments abound on this site. ^lore 
than six hundred, it is said, are to be counted on the Montarozzi 
alone; and they ma}' be considered to have been 
originally much more numerous. They seem to have 
been all circular, surrounded at the base with masonry, 
on which the earth was }uled up into a cone, and 
surmounted probably b}' a lion or sphinx in stone, or 
by a cij^uts, inscribed with the name of the family 
buried beneath. After the lapse of so many ages, not 
one retains its original form, the cones of earth having 
crumbled down into shapeless mounds, though several 
have remains of masonry at their base. One is nearly 
perfect in this respect. It is walled round with traver- 
tine blocks, about two feet in length, neatly fitted 
together, but without cement ; forming an architectural 
decoration which, from its similarity to the mouldings 
OF THK of Xorchia and Castel d’Asso, attests its Etruscan 
MAusoLEo. origin. It rises to the height of five or six feet, 
and on it rests a shapeless mound, overgrown with broom and 
lentiscus.® The entrance is by a steep passage, leading down to 
a doorway beneath the belt of masonry. The sepulchral chamber 
is not in this case remarkable; but beneath a neighbouring 
tumulus is one of very i)eculiar character. The rock is hollowed 
into the shajm of a Gothic vault, but the converging sides, instead 
of meeting in a point, are suddenly caiiied up perpendicularly, 
and terminated by a liorizontal course of masonry. The form is 
very primitive, for it is precisely that of the Begulini tomb at 
Cervetri, one of the most ancient sepulchres of Etruria, and also 
bears much resemblance to the Cyclopean gallery of Tirvns in 
Argolis.® 



^ See Kute IV. in tbe Ai'i>yudix to this 
Chapter. 

This tmnh i.s y. tiled '‘II Mau'^oleo ” 
Other tuuuilij much akin thi-?, hut vtith 
some Tariety in the ina'.oiny, 's\’ere in 
exi.stence a few yeais since, Imt h tve Itceii 
destroyed by the pea-santiy, A\hi», it Ls to bo 
feared, Avill soon pull thi-s al'-uto pieces, for 
the sake of the hewn bloi.ks aiounil it. ( )iie 
had a cine cut into steit", like the toiub at 


liiedu, .shown in the woo<kut at p. 217. 

® A tomb has been found in this necro- 
l)oUs, Vci\dt<'<l oter with a lonitMl cupobi^ 
funned by the graiUial coiiveiun'iiyc of hori- 
zontal couiso^ of niy, exai-tly a-' in the 
Treasiiiy of Atreus at liry.tiia*. It was 
about feet in diameter, (r'dl, Ibnue, II. 
1 ». lUb; lued. Inst. I. tav. XL. b. 4. 
It h.t'. either been lerlovoil. up its site is. 
foigotteu. I have .sought it loii;^' in tain. 
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Tliese tumuli are probably the most ancient description of 
tomb in Etruria. Such, indeed, yvas the form of sepulchres 
among the primitive nations of the world. It varied in different 
lands. The Egyptians, Assyrians, and Hindoos assumed the 
pyramid ; while in Asia Minor, and by the early races of Europe 
— Greeks,^ Italians, Scythians, Celts, Scandinavians, and Ger- 
mans — the cone was preferred. The ancient tribes of America 



SI MAUSOLEO, OX THE MOXTARoZZI. 


also adoi)ted the same mode of seimlture ; and the vast pyramids 
rising from the idains of Mexico and Yucatan,* rivalling those of 
Egyjit in dimensions, and the conical mounds of Peru, seem to 


' Pyrantitl!;!, however, are foiin«l in 
(.Treeee, thou^'h of iiiucli inferior size to 
tho&e of Egypt. Paiisanias \II. 7) 
speaks of one e.xisting in his <lay on the 
roail from Argos to Epithuirus ; ami there 
are several still extfiiit, the best preserved 
of which is near Argos. It is 49 feet by 
89 at the base, ami btiilt of j>olygoiial 
masonry, inclining to the horizontal and 
rectangular. A plate and descrij)tion of 
it are given by Colfuicl IMure, in Ills very 
interesting Tour in tfreeco (11., p. et 

ae'i.), vho ascribes it to the same imimitive 
seliool of architects tliai liiilt the Trea.^ury 
of At re us. 

The two i-yrainids of the Sun and 


Moon in the plain of Teotihnacan, are 
particulaily renuu'kable for their size ; and 
one of them has shafts and galleries within 
it, like those wliich have been di.^coveretl 
in the Pyramids of Egyjit. A further 
analogy witli tlie cemeteries of the old 
world is displayeil in the multitude of 
smaller pwamids, all sepulchre.s, ranged 
in avenues or streets around these colossal 
monuments The counterpart of this Mi- 
coatl, or “ Path of the Dead/’ may be seen 
in the Moiitaiozzi of Tarquinii, but btill 
more strikingly in the Ibinditaccia of Cer- 
vetri. See Prescott's Hernan Cortes, 11. 
p. o.t 4-7, ami Stephems’ Yucatan for a de- 
scription ot tlieso Tran.satlautic monuments. 

c c 2 
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attest a relation between the people of the Ohl and New World. 
Tnmuli were in use among the To'diaiis, the traditional colonisers 
of Etruria, and the toinhs of the Lydian Kings described hy 
Herodotus and Strabo, which still in hundreds stud the hare 
ridges between Sardis and the Gygean Lake are — imujua com- 
poncre — just like the mounds of the Montarozzi. The 

Turks call the spot Bin Tepe, or the Thousand Hills. The 
largest of these tumuli was the sepulchre of Alyattes, the father 
of Croesus, and as described hy Herodotus it was very like the 
“ Mausoleo ” of the Hontarozzi ; “having a basement comirosed 
of huge stones, the rest of the monument being a mound of 
earth.” ® The description given hy Dionysius of the necropolis 
of Orvinium, a city of the Aborigines, a most ancient people of 
Italy, long prior to the foundation of the Etruscan state, answers 
so strikingly to the Montarozzi, that we might imagine he was 
writing of Tarquinii. His words are — “ The foundations of its 
walls are visible, and certain tombs of manifest antiquity, and 
inclosures of cemeteries lengthened out in lofty mounds.” ^ 

It was within one of these tumuli of the ^lontarozzi that 
Avvolta, in 1823, discovered “ the celebrated virgin tomb which 
gave rise to all the excavations subsequently made in the neigh- 
bourhood of Corneto.” The discovery was owing to accident. 
He was digging into the tumulus for stones to mend a road, 
when he perceived a large slab of )ieufro, part of the ceiling of 
the tomb. Making a hole beneath it, he looked in, and there (to 
give his own words) — “ I beheld a warrior stretched on a couch 
of rock, and in a few minutes I saw him vanish, as it were, under 
my eyes ; for, as the atmosjihere entered the sepulchre, the 
armour, thoroughly oxydised, crumbled away into most minute 
particles ; so that in a short time scarcely a vestige of what I 
had seen was left on the couch.-. . . Such was my astonishment. 


^ Herod. 1.93. Tlie tornii of Alyattes is 
extremely large — a mere mound of earth, 
or ratlier of uitificiid concrete — and lias no 
masonry now visible around its Lase ; Imt 
this may be concealed by the sinking of the 
earth from above. The other tumuli of 
the Bin Tepe aie of various sizes, though 
all save two much inferior to that of 
Alyattes, none of them now showing hase- 
ments of masonry. They are ull coniiiosed 
of artificial concrete, more difficult to 
I'onetrate than rock. I speak from exijeri' 
eiice, having spent a winter in exidoring 


them. Huge sei>ule]u’al mounds abound all 
along the coast of Asia Minor, from the 
Troad southward^. Many are still to be 
seen in the Moiea, uhich the Greeks of 
ohl asciibed to tlie Phrygians, who were 
traditionally l*elieved tt) luwe come to Greece 
with relo[»s. IIfracli<le.s, ap. Atlien. XIV. 
21 . 

^ Dion Hal. L p. 1-2, ed. Pylb. 

" Tlie .same .‘singular etiect of the atmo- 
sidiere is nairated of the Giotta Torloniaat 
Geivetii. — Vi-conti, Antichi Monumenti 
Sepolcrali di Ceii, p. 21. 
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that it were impossible to exju-ess the effect upon my mind pro- 
duced by this sight ; but I can safely assert that it was tlie 
ha2ipiest moment of my life.” ^ 

The contents of this tomb, so far as they can be judged of 
from Avvolta’s description, indicate a high antiquity ; and the 
golden crown and rich bronzes show it to have belonged to some 
l)erson of consequence. This tomb had evidently never been 
opened since the days of the Etruscans, and such sepulchres 
being exceedingly rare, are of immense inqjortance to the arclneo- 
logist. We visit Museums, and see the jiroduce of cemeteries in 
objects rich and rare, but as to their arrangement as sepulchral 
furniture we gather not an idea. Or even should we be ^’I’esent 
at the oiiening of a tomb, if it has been rifled in past ages, as is 
the case with the vast majority, we can have no confidence in the 
genuineness of the arrangement; we cannot regard it with the 
same interest as if we were convinced every object occupied its 
original position. Or, should we be so fortunate as to hit upon 
a virgin-tomb, it is not unlikely that it is full of earth — that the 
roof has fallen in, deranged the original collocation, and destroyed 
the furniture ; and liaj)!)}- shall we be if we can save anything 
uninjured from the wreck. 

The necropolis of Tarquinii was of vast extent. Avvolta 
assured me that it covered sixteen square miles. Others tell us 
it stretched eight miles in length and six in breadth * — an extent 
hardlj' to be credited. It covers not only the whole of the 
Montarozzi, which is so thickly sown with tombs, that almost 
every step you take is on hollow ground, but it extends far down 
the slojre towards the sea, and comi)rehends also Monte Quag- 
liero, on the o^^posite bank of the IMarta, and to the north of the 
ancient city, as well as the Poggio della Yi2:)era higher U2i the 
same stream. It is highly ijrobable that the heights around the 
city in every other direction would be found to contain tombs, for 
the Etruscans did not confine their cemeteries to one S2iot, but 
availed themselves of any advantages aflbrded by the dis2iosition 
of the ground or the nature of the soil, and sometimes quite 
encircled the city of the living with a “ city of the dead.” 

The necro2iolis on the slo2ie of Monte (juagliero was discovered 
only in 1829 . A sepulchral road, sunk in the tufo, crossed the 

^ For furtlier particulars of tliis toiiil', 1S'20, tav. il'aLfi:. r>. 

see Ann. Inst. pp. 'J5— ; ami for PacciaiUi, (luotc-l l)y Lanzi, II. ik 465 

the plan aii'l sections of the tumli, slmwing ef. Iii^diir. ^fon. Etr. IV. p. 111. 
the arrangemeut of its coutcnts, see Aim. 
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liill, and contained sepulchres in both its walls. Other tombs were 
sunk beneath the surface, for there were no tumuli on this si:)ot.° 

Excavations were cai'ried on in this necropolis pretty briskly 
some thirt}’ or forty j'ears ago, but the attention of the tomb- 
burglars has since been absorbed by the more lucrative opera- 
tions at Yulci and Chiusi. For, though tombs are so abundant 
that almost every step you take in the neighbourhood of Corneto 
is over a sepulchre, yet the cemetery has been so well rifled in 
bygone ages, that it is rare to find anj-tliing to rei^ay the expense 
of ex 2 doration. Certain excavators on this site are of o 2 )inion 
that this rifling took jdace in the time of Julius Ciesar, when the 
jjainted vases were much prized, and were sought for eagerly in 
the tombs of Campania and Corinth.® The reason assigned for 
this opinion is, that the more ancient tombs have been j)lundered, 
while those of later date have generally been spared. This, 
however, may be accounted for by the superior wealth treasured 
in the older seijulchres ; for these same gentlemen inform us that 
the i^oorer tombs of equal antiquity are often intact — a fact which 
is to be wondered at, seeing there is no external distinction now 
visible, whatever there may have been of old. Nor is there any 
local separation — nothing like classification in the arrangement — 
but sepidchres of all ranks and of various dates are jumbled together 
in glorious confusion. It seems as though, after the necroimlis 
had been fairly filled, the subsequent generations of Tarquinians 
thrust in their dead in every available s^mt of unoccupied ground ; 
and so it continued to a late iieriod, for there are tombs of 
Romans, as well as of Etruscans, and some apjrarentlj' even of 
the early Christians. From the number of jiainted vases yielded 
bj^ this necroj)olis, I should conclude that the rifling was of much 
later date than Julius Ca;sar; more lu'obably of the time of Theo- 
doric (A.n. 489 — 526), when grave-spoiling was general throughout 
Italy. For that monarch thought, with the AVife of Bath — - 

“ It is but waste to bury preciously,” 

and sanctioned the search for gold and silver, yet commanded 
everything else to be spared.'^ 

Taking all classes of tombs into account, those which are 
virgin or intact are said to be not one per cent. ; but those which, 
like Avvolta s tomb, contain articles of value, are in much smaller 
proportion. 

^ Bull. Inst. 1829, p. 8; Ann. Instit. » Suet. Jul. 81; Strab. YIII. p. 381. 
1830, p. 38— Westphal. 7 Cassiodor. Variar. lY. 34. 
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On the slope of the Montarozzi, towards the sea, there are 
some tumuli t)f great size, which promise well to the excavator. 
In this neighbourhood is a remarkable tomb, which, though now 
in a verj' dilapidated state, should not fail to be visited by the 
traveller. Let him leave Corneto by the Civita Yecehia gate, and, 
instead of pursuing the road to that port, let him take a lane a little 
above it, which will lead him through olive-woods, till, at the dis- 
tance of a mile or more from the city, he will enter a gi’ass-grown 
area, inclosed by low cliffs, which are hollowed into caverns. 
Some of vast extent. Among them is the tomb in question. The 
spot is called 

La Mercareccia, 

and the tomb is known bj' that name, or is called Grotta degli 
Stucehi. Its outer wall has fallen, so that the tomb is quite 
exposed. The walls of the first chamber have been covered with 
reliefs, now scarcely traceable, save in a frieze beneath the 
ceiling, where animals — apparently wild beasts — are represented 
in combat, or devouring their prey — a frequent subject on 
Etruscan vases and bronzes of archaic character.^ Among them 
is the figure of a boy distinctl}' traceable, who seems to be 
struggling with a huge beast like a Imena. Another animal on 
the same wall appears to be a winged sphinx. The walls below 
the frieze bear traces of figures almost as large as life — men and 
horses — now almost obliterated, nothing remaining distinct. It 
would be surprising were it otherwise, for the rock is a friable 
tufo, and the tomb, for the last sixty or eiglity years at least, has 
been used as a cow-shed or sheep-fold. The walls have been 
hollowed into niches for the lamps of the lierdsmen, holes made 
in the reliefs for their pegs, and the wliole tomb is blackened 
with the smoke of their hres. AVere it not for this, traces of 
colour would doubtless he discernible on the reliefs, as on those 
of Norchia.'* 

It is lamentable to see this, almost the sole instance known, of 
an Etruscan tomb with internal sculptural decorations, in such a 
state of ruin. Had any care been taken to preserve it, were it a 
mere door or fence to keep out mischievous intruders, the 
sculptures would in all probabilitj’ be still as fresh as the reliefs 


® This subject is very common on early Xanthus, in the liriti.sh Museum ; also the 

Greek works of art, the Doric vases to wit reliefs from Asso^ in Mysia, in the Louvre. 

— -and is also found on Lycian and Asiatic ^ A century ago, according to Gori, the 

Greek monuments. See Fellowts’ Lycia, cornice or fiieze was red, and the beams of 

pp. 174, 176, 197 ; and the reliefs from the roof red and blue. 
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oil the sarcophagi and ash-chcsts. How long it has been subject 
to neglect on the one hand, and wantoimess on the other, is not 
known. There is no record of its discovery. ^ A century ago, 
according to Byres, tlie sculptures were at least intelligible ; but 
even then the outer wall hud folleii, and the tomb was open to all 
intinders." From the sjurit and freedom evident in the remains 
yet visible, as well as from Byres’ plates, which betray too much 
inannerisin, we may learn that these reliefs belong to a late 
period of Etruscan art — a period ap2)arently agreeing with that of 
the best sairojihagi and ash-chests. 

The ceiling of tliis tomb is hewn into the form of a traiiezium, 
with beams on each of its sides, sloi)ing off from tlie centre, 
which is occupied by a square aiierture, tajiering iqi like a funnel 
through the rock for twenty feet, till it oiiens in a round hole in 
the surface of the plain above. In the sides of this chimney or 
shaft are the usual niches for the feet and hands. This can 
hardly have been the sole entrance, though tombs so constructed 
have been found— some in this very necrojtolis, illustrated by 
Byres, and described by 'Winckehnann, and others in tlie idain of 
Ferento already mentioned. A similar tomb has been discovered 
on the Aventine Hill, the necropolis of early Bome.'^ Yet it 
seems strange that a sei)ulchre so elegantly decorated as this, 
should be so carefully concealed — that tliere should be so much 
“ art to conceal the art.” It is worthy of remark that in its roof 
this tomb, which is uni(2ixe in this resi)ect, represents that sort of 
cavcedlum, which Vitruvius terms displuviatum,^ or that descrip- 


^ The earliest mention of it is hy Araftei 
(Osserv. Letter. V. p. 311), who jiublished 
in 1739. (irori in 1713 gave a »lestrii>fcion 
:ind illustrations Otus. Etr. HI. i). DU, 
class II. tab. 7, S). 

It is not impruliahle that this is the 
tomb reieiied to liy Pope Innocent \ HI. at 
the end of tlie tiitecnth centiiiy, in a letter 
which he wrote to the citizens of Corneto, 
about a certain ‘‘scpulcrnm marmoi’eiini 
just then discovered. This c ninot have 
reference to a marble sepulchie, sucb as 
flanked Roman roa'ls, for it was evidently 
subterranean ; it iiiu>t mcMn a toml> witli 
reliefs, Yhicli aic vuI^Mily de^i^oiated 
“ //I'’/?’?/?/ ” by the Italian<, jii^t as we 
speak of the “Ei.L^on marbles.’’ The tomb 
niiist liave I'ccn hiRdy adorned in it'-elr, 
and rich in furniture : for the Holy Father 
sent “a beloved .'-on" to Corneto expressly 
to see it, charging ihc authorities to show 


him the sepulchre ‘‘ in our name,” and to 
comijel those who had abvtracted the con- 
tents to restoio tlicm fortius ith. The civic 
po\ver>, it appeals, were theniJiolves the 
cuJi»rits, for they leplied that iiotliiiig had 
been found but some gflfl, which they had 
expen'ied on repaiiing the fortificatien.s. 
Hull. lust, IS-j'.’, p. i!P. ( tp this tcinb 
maybe the luonmnent vhiih is described 
in a poem of even CMibcr date, and wliii.h 
so astoiu.-'hod the natives -with its mag- 
iiificeuce as to be taken for the palace of 
Co7’\thus. The benalie-' around, the oaived 
ceiling, with it.s » iiininey, and the sridptnies 
on the walls here ile>Lube-l, all tally with 
the desciiption given in the j'oom. 

“ iLn-s, lI\pog,ei, ji.irt I. I'latcs 5 — ?. 

Piitoli, Sep<flcTi Autii-hi, tav. L. It 
was di'-covered in 11)1*2. 

Vitruv. VJ. 3. Xo specimen of a 
cnaOUna is, I beiic-ve, extant, but a 
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tion of court, tlie roof of which slopes from within, so as to carry 
the rain outwards, instead of coiiveving it into the ImjAuvinm cr 
tank in the centre of the atrium. It maj' he, however, that this 
opening re2)resents — what it more strictly resembles — a chimney ; 
for we know it was the practice of the Greeks of old to have a 
vent for the smoke in the centre of their ai)artments.’ 

A steep passage cut in the floor of the tomb leads down to an 
inner chamber, the roof of which is level with the floor of the 
first. Byres represents a ])rocession painted on its inner wall — ■ 
a number of souls, one of whom seems of princely or magisterial 
dignity, conducted by winged genii ; but hardly a trace of 
colour now reniains, and no forms are distinguishable.'' It is a 
fair inference, however, that a tomb so richly decorated with 
sculjdure and painting was not of the annmuitr vuhjus, but 
the last resting-place of some Lucumo, or prince of Etruria.” 

In the cliffs which surround the Mercareccia are the mouths of 
several caverns, which seem to have been tombs, subsecRiently 
enlarged into “ antres vast.” But between this and Corneto are 
others of much larger size. One day I joined a party on an ex- 
ploring expedition to them. AVe went provided with torches, for 
without them it were dangerous, as well as useless, to penetrate 
these caverns, sliag^ed witli horrid shades." 


The mouths of the caves are generally low and shai)eless, afford- 
ing no index to the extent and character of the interiors, which 
stretch far into the bowels of the earth, sometimes in galleries or 
passages, sometimes in spacious halls, wlmse loft}' ceilings are 
sustained by enormous pillars hewn out of the rock, iiresenting a 
rude analogy to the subterranean temples of Egypt and Hindustan. 
Their artificial character is manitest ; but whether they are 


painting of it may l>e seen on tlie TGilIii of 
tlie Casa tie* Capitelli Dijiinti, ainl also of 
the Ca«a tie’ Dius-eiui, at I’omjjeii. 

Orpli. Hymn. LXXXIIL 2; ct. Herod. 
VIII. 137 ; tliongii jJcLkcr fCliariek's Exc. 
I. So. HI.) caiiimt nii'lerbtantUhc/ca7rro5{J;^7/ 
heie as a legiilar chimney. 

'' As lOgaHis the relation xf the inner to 
the outer ehaiuher, tiii^ tuiiih is nt>tnuif|ue. 
The ta 2 u?'tiiu'l sejnilthre, iei'/esv.nteil hy 
Bvres, and now io-?t sight of, wa.s con- 
sti lifted oil the same 2 <]an, as k also the 
siiigidai ‘‘ Toml) of the Tar([uins at Cauc. 

' This tuinh was described and dr.awn by 
the Padie Forlive-i, to whom (loii (Mus. 
Et. III. p. hU) OAMi.s Iiim-'.lf indebted fur 


the materials he publisbel. According to 
las account, the l)eauis of the outer chamber 
were 2>auited red and blue — ‘‘a very 
2)leasant ettect.” The cornice ako was 
X'aiiited, as well a> some of the relief.s. Tlie 
inner wall of the ^econd chamber was 
jiainted almost as Eyres re^ireseiits it, 
though oath iignre had its name in Etrus- 
can letteis ; but the othtT walls ako h.ul 
^igule^. of men alteniataig with trec'i, as in 
many of the tomb.', of E'oincto. The men 
were all nakeil, sivo a light chlamii^ or 
S'-aif, and some had liiid'. in their hands 
one a lyie, and one was watering a tree 
from «t A. IS?. These '> 'em pj Iuiao di.^- 
a2>2'oaied liefoie Eyic''' time. 
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natural caverns, subseiiueiitly fashioned by man, or are ^vholly 
artificial, it is difficult to say. There is not enough regularitj' to 
evince plan, nor anything to indicate a definite object in the con- 
struction, so that I am inclined to agree with the popular belief, 
which regards them as quarries, opened for the building of 
Corneto. Nevertheless, Mheii we rememher what burrowers 
were the ancient Etruscans, the extent, number, and variety of 
their subten'anean works, we cannot despise the opinion, held by 
some, that these caverns are of very early date, and associated 
with Etruscan times and rites.'' 


APPENDIX TO CHAPTER XXY. 

Xute I. — CnAi-LErs ix Etruscax Tombs. 

The fro(iueut oecumuco of chaplets depleted on the walls of these tombs 
cannot fail to arouse imiuhy as to their signilication. If these sepulchral 
paintings be nothing more than representations of actual feasts, the presence 
of chaplets is sutticieiitly explained by the well-known custom of the 
ancients of wearing crowns and garlands at banquets and other festi\-e 
occasions. By both Greeks and Romans they were assumed after the meal 
and before the drinking-bout which followed ; wherefore to wear a garland 
was equivalent to being in cups (Plant. Amphit. act III. sc. 4. IG). By the 
fireeks they were generally composed of myrtle-twigs, as in the Grotta 
Querciola and other tombs of Taiquinii, or of ivy, both of which were 
deemed an antidote to the effects of Avine (Plato, Sympos. 37. Plutarch. 
S.Miipos, III. (p 1. 2. Athcn. XV. 17, 18); or of poplar (Thcocrit. Idyl. II. 
121) ; — sometimes hound with rihhons, and with tiowers. roses or A'iolets, 
interwoA'en. Hence Athens derived her cjiithet of “ violet-crowned,” 
{locrTf(pavot ' ASijmi — -Aristojdi. E<iuit. 1.323; Acharn. 038). The Greeks made 
them likewise of Avool, for crowns of victory (Pind. Isth. V. 79). Tlie 
Romans also made chaplets of the same simple materials — Xature's best 
ornaments — sometimes fastening tiowers to .strips of bast (nexpc pliilyra 
coronre — Hor. Od. I. .38, 2. (jA'id. Fast. V. .335 — 3.37) ; and likeAvise of 
wool hound round Avith rihhoiis, Avhich Avas the most ancient material 
(Festns A-. Lenmisci). That the Etruscans also Avore Avoolleu chaplets is 
shoAvn by the sarcophagi and urns Avhich hear tlic effigy of the deceased 
reclining on tlie fcstive-couch, for such seems to be the texture rejiresented. 
and that flowers Avere bound into them by riblions — leinnisri — is proved by 
many of the same monuments, especially those of terra-cotta. Of similar 
materials seem to he the chaiilets depicted in these tombs, Avhich often .show 
a i-ibbon tAvisted round them, the red or Avhite spots in them prcdiably 
representiiig flowers, or it may he gems. Of the same description are tlie 
longer garlands Avorn by the Etru.scau sepulchral statues on the breast, 

Urlicbs (Bull. Instit. 1839, p, 6/) con- Chapter XIV. p, Ifil. But those quairies 

siders these caverns to be the qnarrie.s are expressly stated to he near the lake of 

mentioned by Vitruvius and Pliny, under Volsinii. 
the name of Lapidiciuie Anitianie. See 
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equivalent to the vvoBvjxinitt of the Greeks (ITut. Symp. III. loc. cit. ; Atheii. 
XV. IG. 22), and the hreast-,£^arlan(ls of the liomans (Ovid. Fast. II. 739 ; 
Tiliul. I. 7, 52 : Hor. Sat. II. .3, 25G). It niaj' lie observed that in the 
earlier tombs, garlands of leaves are never repre.sented, hut always chaplets 
of wool. <Jn Greek vases the lieads of hanijneters of both sexes are some- 
times represented hound with iillets — Taiuiat, citUc — the lung ends of which 
hang down behind (iMon. Ined. Inst. III. tav. XII.), but in Etruscan scenes 
the males are never so represented. The Etruscans on triumphal or other 
solemn occasions wore chaplets of pure gold in the form of leaves, sometimes 
set vith gems, and terminating in ribbons of the same metal (Plin. XXI. 4, 
XXXIII. 4 : Appian. de Itch. Punic. LXVI. ; Tertul. de Corona Milit. XIII.), 
nearly such as are found in their tombs. But the liomans in the height of 
their luxury used golden chaplets at their entertainments, as well as on 
occasions of great pomp or solemnity. On a few of the latest Etruscan 
monuments these ornaments are gilt, but in the generality, which belong to 
earlier times and more simple manners, the chaplets represent wool or other 
primitive materials. 

AVith woollen wreaths, also, the ancients adorned their wine-vessels, 
especially those for mixing — Irateres, keleJnc — (Theoc. Idyl. II. 2), and, 
perhaps, also crowned them with liowers (Virg. Eln. I. 724 ; Serv. ad locum ; 
III. 525 : A'll. 147) : though some think these and similar passages in 
Homer mean only '• filling to the brim.’’ In reference to this custom we are 
said metaplioricallj- to — 

“ W reatlie the howl 
AVitli tiowers of soul.” 

An analogy to this may he observed in the Camera del Morto of 
Tarqniuii, where the /rr«tcr-like vase between the dancers is decorated with 
chaplets. 

But the chaplets in these tombs in.ay he more than festive — tliey may 
lia\'e a sacred and funereal import. If so, they liave an analogy to the 
inftihc of the Romans, which were used at solemn rites and festivals, 
suspended on the statues of gods, on altars, in temples or at their doors, on 
tlie ^•ictims to he sacrificed, or were worn by priests about their brows — or 
were used as sj-mliols of supplication. For authorities, see Sinitli’s Dictionaiy 
of Aidiquities, v. Inf ala, Vilta ; to which may lie added Varro, de Ling. 
Lat. A’ll. 24. and Frontin. Strut. I. 12, 5, who are the only ancient writers 
that mention infulo’ in connection with sepulchre.s. But the tamia;, wliich 
were aiudugoiis. are mentioned in such a connexion liy Ciecilms (ap. Festum, 
s. t-oce). who sjieaks of a tomb full of them, as usual.” Pliny (XXL 8) 
says that ” crowns were used in honour of the gods, of the Lares public and 
private, of sepulchres, and of the Manes ” (ef. Ovid. Fast. H. 537 ; Trist. 
III. 3, 82 : Tihnl. H. 4, 48) ; they were also offered to the Lares (Plaut. 
Aulul. jirol. 25, and II. 7, 15 : Tilml. I. 10, 22 ; .Jnven. IX. 138), whose 
images were even decorated with them (Tilml. II. 1, 60 ; Fest. v. Honaticae)- 
Tlie Greeks crowned the funer.al urns of their friends (Pint. Demetr. ad fin.). 
I’hilopi emeu’s urn was so covered with chaplets a.s .scarceh" to he visible 
(Pint. Philop. ad fin.) ; Hannibal crowned the urn of Alarcellus (Pint. Marc, 
ad fin.) ; and on ancient vases, funeral .s-fc/u; are often represented hung 
with chaplets or bound with fillets (Stackelherg, Graeher der Hellenen, taf. 
XLV. XLA’I. ; Millingen, Vases Grecs, collect. Goghill, pi. XXVI. ; Inghir. 
Mon. Etr. VL tav. L. 5). Even the dead themselves were sometimes crowned 
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(Eiiriji. Troad. 114G: Aii'tn|ili. Ecc-ks. : Lv'i't. G: 2 — 4: iiri> 

Elac. ;il : Tcrtul. di- ('cinii. X.; L'k-ni. Ak-x. I’aal.if:’. II. )i. ISl), i.,jiLcially 
when they liad acfitiiicil ni tln-ir lifttiiiic a ciuwn a.s a distiintiini (Cicero de 
Leg. II. iI4 ; Pliii. XXI. .”>). Cleiiieiis of Alcx.indii.i i x|d,diis this eiistoiii of 
crowning the dead, hy the crown hi iiig- a sMidioI id’ fieedoiu and deliveiy 
from every annoyance. Cl, Indian ( llaiit. Tro.'-i r]>. 11. dfd. ft i-eq.) represents 
the iManis tlieniselves feasting at a iMiiipiet, and decorated with clowns. 

As tliere is ahiuiihint ceidtnee th.it clowns and claiplets were used hy the 
ancient.s as .sejmkhi.d furniture, it is highly [irohalde that those depicted in 
thise tonihs, thoiigii jiriinarily fistive, had at the s.inie time a sacred inipoit 
— which is stioiigly intimated in the < indta del Iseii/ioiii. win re they are 
worn and eanied hy jniests and musicians in a Ihicchic procession. The 
only lines of which such ihnplets seem to have heen made, are white, juirple 
or red, and blue, in which case they were sacred to the iM.im s. and very 
rarely hlack. 

For the use of ft .stive chaplets among the (irecks. sec the Fifteenth Book 
of Athemens' l>eipnosophista‘, which is devided to this suhjeit ; and lor the 
use of chaplets hy the Homans, see I’lin. X.it. Hist. XXI. 1 — 10. 

An erudite article on the tu'jihc represented on ancient vases, and their 
vai ions applications and .sig-nilications. will he found in the Ann. Inst. ISiW, 
p. .'lf*0, et seq., from tlie pen of Frofessor Welckcr. See also Becker's Gallus. 
Sc. X. excurs, 2. 

XoTE II. — Giiotta iiELLA SciiOFA Xeiia (sce p. "77), 

or '■ Tomh of the Black Sow.” This tomh had no (la.ssagc cleared down to 
its doorway ; but among the half destroyed tnmnli of the Montarozzi was a 
pit, sis o;' eight feet deei>, overgrown by lenti.seus ; and at the bottom was 
a hole, barely large enough for a man to sipieeze himself throngli. Having- 
wormed iipv w.;y thiougli this ai>ertiire, I found my.se]f in a daik, damp 
chamber, hali’-choked with the Jebria of tlie walls and ceiling.’ Yet the 
walls had not wholly fallen in, for when my eyes were accustomed to the 
gloom, I perceived them to ho p, tinted, ami the tajier's light disclosed on the 
inner wall a hanrpiet in the open air, for the ivy which forms a cornice rcminl 
tlie chamber is depleted springing fiom the groiiml in one coiner. The 
painting is so much injmed that some of the tigiires are almost ohliterateil. 
I made out. however, three- .sejiarate lecti on this wall, each with a pair of 
ligures ; one only of whom, on the central coiieli, is a wom.iii, distiugui.died 
hy lier wliite flesh : the rest are males. Fimu the ahsi nce of other women, 
and of the tables, the usual concomitants of the hanr|uct. this s 'enis to be 
ratlier a .p/mpc.sdiw or diinking-hont, than a regular fk/pwm. This view is 
i oiTohoi ated hy anotlicr feature : in limit of the couches, hc.sidis the usual 
male attenchant. haie from the waist iipiwanis. .stands a woman playing the 
lyre, her locvcr limbs v, rajiped in hlue richly houh led robes, Imt lii r shoiihh is 
and liosoiu hare. Ih r i’oot n st.s oil a low tripod stool. T his is the oidy iii- 
stnnec 1 lememhcr of a scmi-nucle fcm.de introduced int.i th.- niuial jiaintiiig.s 
of Etruria. Beneath the cimeh stand some donicstie fowl ; and one of the 

’ This tomh is 14 ft. 0 in. long, hv 11 rafters iiulieated v. itli reel p.aint. Tlie 
ft. 5 in. cviile. It has the laoa'l hc.mi of tieme.s cii the valk aie about h ft. h in. 
the ceiling painted with red ciic;e.s, audtbe high. 
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]iii;'i'(ins iits an iii'itaiKM' of tli.xt ciiriims f nv^a irt.-iiiim' of aniinaL, 

wliich i-J Hat tiiiconinion on liI:ivk-lij;uK il v.is. Imt !-< rar.-ly to Lo ;.ooii in 
the painti-d toiiili-; of Etniria. Of tho eio’ht fixtures in tiii.s scene only two 
retain tlieir le ad' : lait tlr-s' enalile iis to jii'l"’ ■ of the elriraeter and e.epn‘S- 
sioii of the |iaintiiiy in its ony,'iiial state. The dr.i|iery of the eouehes is jiai- 
ticnlarly woitliy of notice, lieiiiif marked with stripes of different eolonr.s 
crossiiyo- ea<li other, as in the Hiifhlaiid plaid ; and those learned in taitanoloyy 
may possildy tnonounee which of tlie IMacs has the .stroiitjest claim to an 
Etruscan origin. 

The hanunet was continued on the wall to the left, hut there it is now 
almost ohliterated. It was continued also on the w.ill to the light, hy another 
couch with two male llgures, each raising- aloft a lujlix he has just emiitied ; 
andhoth. as well as the other revellers whom Time has not beheaded, having 
tlieii brows liound with blue wreaths of myrth'. They are attended by two 
servants. <ine of whom is biinging- a fresh sup|dy of wine. Tho scene seems 
to have terminated on this wall in a hunt, pnibably of tlie wild boar, in all 
ages the favouritt' sjiort of the inhabit. lut.s of tlie Etiusean Mareinma. Xo 
such beast is visible in the present dilapidated state of the wall, hut there is 
a man in a grove of trees Imrling his long lanee, and having his 
womid romid his left arm for a shield, as tlie Ilig’hhmder uses his jdaid, and 
the Spaniard his mantd. 

The same sport is represented in the iiedimeiit above the banquet, where 
an enormous sow, not such as met the eyes of vEiieas on the wooded shore, 
with tliiity little ones as white as herself, hut hhiek as night, with crimson 
dug's and mane, is attacked in front hy a huntsman with knotted lanee, and 
from hchind hy several dog.s, which another huntsman is setting upon her.- 

Iii this toml) there is nothing Kgy[)tiaii or arehaie in the eimnteiiances, or 
the forms, as in the neighhouring Grotta del Ihirone. Tlie features liere are 
Greek, though with miieh of an Etriiseaii eharaetcr. The eyes arc in profile, 
and not in full, as in the cailier tomhs. There is an aliscnee of rigidity, a 
freedom, and Correctness of design, which show an advanced state of the art, 
and which cannot belong to .a very remote a,ge. This is particularly visible 
in the limbs of the man attacking the sow, which display, not merely in out- 
line. hut ill the modelling of the mu.seles, no small aeqiiaiiitanee with 
anatomical design. Tills tomb, then, must he classed among those of more 
recent date, such as the Lighc and tho (Inereiola — yi t lonsiderahly earlier 
than the Cardinal and the Tyidimi. It belongs to the latter jiart of the 
.second period, when Etruscan art had not wholly lost its archaicism and dis 
tiiictive fe.itiircs, hut was aeqiiiiing a moie full developmont under Hellenic 
influence. 

The site of this tomb is not known even to the cnstorle, and I fear it will 
now he vain to seek it among the cimntlcss mmiinls and [litfalL which chequer 
the surface of the IMuntaiozzi. 1 know not why it was not furnished with a 
door at the time of its discovery. It can lurrdly he on aeeouiit f>f the some- 
what ohseene eharaetcr of uiic of tin- figures, or tin- same cause should render 
two other of these painted sepulchris unlit for ivl-- [lolitc,-* 

- This may iierliaps repiesciit Tiiesens at the brute. The same .subject tvas repre- 
aiid the Snw of Ci'ieiiinvoii, a not uiifie- seiiteil I'li one of tlie s.in oph e-i iu the 
tpieiit sidjcct oil tho ii.iiiitc'l i.ises, aliere tlrotta llipint.i, JJoiiiai/o, and a cone of 
the hero, iiowcver, is sometimes armed metal, s ili-. iu weiglit, w.is found within 
With neither sword nor shield, hut with a the tonih. 

conical iiui" of stone, which he is luuling Ivuuud this tomb, as round inanv otlicrs 
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Note III. — Lost Tombs deliseatei> by Byres. See p. 385. 

One of the painted tombs illustrated by Byres (part I., plates 2. 3, 4) was 
unique in character. It was somewhat on the plan of the Grotta Tifone. 
surrounded by a double tier of rock-benches, having' a massive square pillar 
in the centre, and divided by a partition-wall of rock, into two chambers. 
The dimensions of the entire tomb were not less than 59 feet by 53 ft. G in., 
which surpass even those of the Grotta Cardinale ; so that this was the 
largest sepulchre yet discovered in this necroj>oIis. The interior chamber 
was surrounded by a double border of vine-leaves above, and of the wave- 
pattern below. In one pediment was painted a rabbit between two triple- 
headed serpents ; and on the wall below was a long inscrij)tion in four lines 
of Etruscan characters, scarcely legible in Byres’ plate, which, fortunately, 
is not the oidy record of it in existence.'* The inllar, like that in the Grotta 
Tifone, had a colossal ligiire, ten feet high, painted on at least two of its 
sides. One was a young man, naked, save a cloth about his loins, holding a 
bough. llis full face, foreshortened limbs, and correctly drawn figure, 
prove a late date — certainly not earlier than the days of Roman domination 
in Etruria. The other figure was that of a winged genius in the act of 
running. He was bearded, and draped with a short tunic worn over a 
longer one reaching to his feet ; his brow was bound with snakes, a jjair of 
the same reptiles formed his girdle, and he brandished a third with one 
hand, and held a rod in the other. 

Another tomb represented by Byres (part IV., ])lates 1. 2, 3) displayed 
two figures of opposite sexes, one on each side a moulded doorway contain- 
ing a niche, and each holding a pair ot snakes, which tlie man controls with 
a wand, the woman with an olive branch. The walls of this tomb were 
painted with an imitation of tapestry, fastened up by nails, hanging in folds, 
and terminating below in a vini'-lcaf border. 

A third painted tomb given by Byres (part IV., i')lntes 4 — 8) was adorned 
with banqueting-scencs. On each side-wall were two couches, each bearing 
a pair, of ojiposite sexes. One of the fair ones wore a Phrygian cap, and, 
turning round to her mate, seemed to be pressing him to drink ; another 
was quaffing wine from a rhi/ton. and her companion from a phiale ; the 
third was chatting about a fillet, which her fellow was about to bind on her : 
and in the fourth scene, the man had a lute, and the voman held up to his 


in Etruscan ceineteiies, may be oltserverl 
nails, much rusted, on ■whicli articles of 
pottery or bronze were suspended against 
the walls. Land (11. p. 2i37) and Jnghi- 
rami {IV’. p. 112) tliought tliey origiii.dly 
supported aulccn. but though the Etrii,'.- 
eans piobably decorated their apartments 
with such hanging.*, their funeral feasts are 
generally represented as — 

C'cnie sine auhei.s — ■ 

perhaps because they were held in the open 
air. In one tomb only, tlie <trotta del 
Letto Funelire, are curtains pamte I on tie 
■wall over the funeral bau(|uet. 

■* This is cle.rrly the same tomb de.scribed 
by jMatiei (t)s.seiv. Letter. V', ]c dlo) and 
(iori {VIus. Etrus. III. p. 8'Ji, who gives an 


inscription of four lines (class II. tab. VII. 
3), and vouches for its correctness, as it 
was carefully copied a few days after the 
tomb w.xs opened. Goii says it is iu the 
Montarozzi, four miles from Corneto. He 
gives a second inscription of two lines on 
tlie Ojiposite wall. (Cf. Inghir. Jlon. 
Etrus. 1\. tav. lb.) Tlie first begiins with 
the name of “ Ramtha Matiilnei'’ — the 
second v.ith •' Larth. Ceisinis.” A lady of 
this family, L’lesennia, ns uieutioued ly 
Cicero (pro Cieeina, IV.) as being of T.ir- 
i|umii and the -nife of hns client Caciua. 
The name of “ Ceise.s ” also occurs on a 
toiali at Pastel d' Asso (see page l.siJl, 
uliich i.s worthy of notice, as Ca'senuia had 
■in estate at L'asteilum Axi,i. 
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view a drawing of a boar-liuiit, which she had just unrolled. Thi.s was a 
reiiiarkahle scene — quite unique. At one end of each couch was a slave — ■ 
ahoy by the man, a girl by the woman — briiiging wine-jugs or chaplets; 
and on the inner wall were other slaves at a sideboard, or tending a 
candelabrum, luirning among the tree.s. In spite of the manneiism of the 
artist, there was a nujre archaic character about the paintings in this tomb, 
than in any other he h<as illustrated. 

Inghirami (Mon. Etrus. IV. tav. 29, 30, 31) give.s some interesting 
coloured friezes and architectural ilecorations from certain lost tombs of 
Tarquiuii, which attest their origin by Etruscan inscri[itions. 

Xoi'E IV. — Tainted Tombs, opened of late, and reit.osed. See jr. 380. 

( If the Grotta Bruschi, alre.ady mentioned, a description will be given in 
the next chapter, when I treat of the Museo Brusciii, where fragments of 
its paintings are preserved. 

Gther painted tombs, discovered m.any years since, but immediately filled 
with earth, have been re-opened within the last three or four years by Signori 
Rosa and Brizio, on behalf of the Government, and the latter gentleman 
has preserved records of the .sulijcets depicted on their walls, from which I 
have gathered the following brief notices. Tlic tombs were in so ruinous a 
condition, that they were re-closed almost immediately. 

I. — A tomb of very small size, and simple decoration.s, at the extremity of 

the Montarozzi, about three and a lialf miles from C'orneto. On each side of 
the door was depicted a pugilist in tlie attitude of boxing, and in the pedi- 
ment above, a pair of pantheis. In the ojiposite l>ediment were two lions 
devouring stags. Of the other figures three only remained distinguishable. 
Two were dancers, the man girt round the loins witli a red cldamije ; the 
Woman, wearing a light vest, witli a red also aliont lier liips, and 

adorned witli disk-earrings and snake-bracelets : she was dancing with lively 
steps to the rattle of her own castanets, and to the musie of a lyre, played 
by a citharu’ihis on the adjoining wall. The .style was archaic, very similar 
to that of the Grotta del Vecehio and Grotta de’ Vasi Dipinti, and the paint- 
ings eA'idently belonged to the .same early period of Ktruscau art. Bull. 
Inst. 1873. pp. 194-fi. 

II. — A tuiiih .about thirty p.aces from the Grotta del IMorlhoiido, having- a 
false door on its inner wall, painted to resemhle lironze. Here three figures 
oiilv \\'cre extant. On each side of the saiti door was a cithai'o'tbjs crowned 
with laurel, playing a heptachord lyre, and dossed in tunic, mantle, and 
sharp-toed hoots. The mantles had a tricolour huriler, red, white, and green. 
A man naked, save <a chhiiiiii^ about liis loins, w.is daneiiig to their music. 
These figures were all stunted, their limbs thick and chinisy. verv unlike the 
slender ami graceful forms usually depicted on the walls of Etruscan tomhs. 
The art here had not much of an archaic char.u ter. and bore considerable 
resemblance in some respects to that in the (iiotta del Gitaredo. Bull. Inst. 
IST.S. pp. 200-4. 

III. — Another tomb in the slope o]'iposite Tarquiuii, about two miles from 
(oji'iieto. The culoiirs had here faded to a gre.it extent, so that the figures, 
whieii represented tlie usual g'ames and d.uu es. ev. n- but dimly visible. Tin- 
best preserved eras that of a milfutri c, deseiib'-d as tiulv lieautil'ul. lier long 
black hair f.illiiig on her shoulders, ami her .ittuiid.- full of .spirit and anima- 
tion. Then there were elauce-rs of the male sex : one tlouiisliing a goblet ■, 
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another V itii a Inickkr on liis arm : a tliinl iiaki d, daiiciiif; tlic Pynliic dame, 
vitli helmet, siiear. and sliield ; two jnigilist-i coiitemlin.r;' ; and two musieiant; 
with tlie doiibk-jiiin-s. Tin se paintings showed a stage of developim nt in 
whieli art, freeing- itself from aiehaic trammels, was a.'Simiing a broad and 
grandiose style, as in the (iiotta Qiiereiola, ami (iiotta I'l anee.se a. liull. Inst. 

1874, pp. 90-102. 

IV. — Xear the last was another tomb, wliieh from the inscriptions on its 
■walls, seems to have belong-ed to the family of ■' Kizenes.” Here a soul was 
depicted between two elemoms, each hearing a hammer in one hand, and a 
snake in the other, with which he was threatening his victim. The design 
wa.s coarse, vulgar, and cojivcntioiial ; showing the hand of an aitisan, 
rather than that of an artist. Hull. Inst. 1S74. pp. 102-4. 

Other painted tombs, referred to at p. dUh, are ot even more recent discovery. 
They have neither been de.seribed, nor illustrated, and as 1 found them in 
June. 187G. temporarily re-closed, I am indebted for the following brief 
notices to the intelligi-nt observation of xVnt<mio Erangioni, the cicerone. 
These tomhs all lie close to the road, and in the near ncighhonrhood of the 
Gtotta Tricliniu. One. which was opened on Idth Xovemher, 1874, displays 
a bancpiet, or rather .'yin2m«ium, for on each side-wall four men are recliniti.g 
in pairs, muUr green coverlets, the conches being se2iarated by red columns 
— a novel feature. On the wall facing the entrance .stands a large winc-jar, 
in the midst ot a gioup of dancers of both sexes, one of whom plays the 
hn'e, another the double-pipes. In the j)edimcnt above them arc two large 
lionesses, from which Antonio designates tlie tomb. From his de.scri23tion I 
gather that the art liere disidayed is of archaic character and date. 

Very near the last is a tond), opened 5th April, 1875, which, from the 
description Antonio gives, must he well worthy of jinservation. It contains 
some eighteen or twenty figures, amtnged almost precisely as in the neigh- 
bouring Grotta del Triclinio, and as the style of ait, so far I can leani, and 
the decorations of the tomb are also similar, there is n great prohahility that 
the paintings arc liy the same hand. On the wall facing the doorway are 
three pairs, of opposite sexes, reclining at a hnniinet. waited on liy two naked 
hoys. In the pediment above this scene arc two iiauthcrs painted to the 
life. On each side-wall .are five dancers, male and female altcninfing, 
separated by trees. One of them liolds a cup and a winc-iug, and another 
plays the dunhle-pipe s. All the Hgurcs are sahl to he of heantiful design, 
and. with the cxeejiticm of throe flancer.s, in excellent preservation. Copiits 
have already been made tor the Archicological Institute of Home. 

Another tomb, adjoining that of the Triclinio. was opened 7th April, 1875. 
On the inner wall a pair of figures are reclining on a hanijucting-coiu h, the 
-rvoman wearing a tultihis, and both betraying a close analogy to the 
jiair ill the Grotta del Vccehio. On one side-wall a single figure only, that 
of a sii/ario, is extant i hut the wall fijipositc* show.s three men dancing-, one 
with a lyre, and all heaiiiig a strong rcsemhhmce to the .groiqi of baechanals 
ill the Grotta delle Iscrizioiii, From Antonio's di srri]itioii I gather that the 
ait lure is (piite archaic, and that this tomb is to he classed among the 
earliest in the nccrojiolis of Tanpiiiiii. 

It is to he hoped that these three tombs will soon ho fitted with doors, 
•and placed under Antonio’s iirotection. 




BHO.X/K WITH THK JIEAl* OL’ TllU Ilt.>UXED liACCUr‘=. 


CHAPTER XXVL 

COK N’ETO-TARaUlNIA.— TiiE Mt’SEUiis. 

**lieiunant« of things that Iiav’o away.” — BvRoy. 

Bi’ I'oval decree of 10 Septeiiiber, 1872, the town of Corneto 
assumed the above as her legal apjiellation. 

The Munic-ipalitv for 50 years past has permitted private 
speculators to excavate in the Montaro^izi. The art-treasures 
thus brought to light ivere dispersed to all parts of Italy and 
Kurope, while the spot that yielded them had nothing to show. 
Corneto has at length the good fortune to possess an enlightened 
and iiatriotic chief in its present Sindaco, Signor Luigi T)asti, 
who, determining to secure for his native town whatever monu- 
ments of value and interest may illustrate its ancient history, has 
not onlv put a stop to all i)rivate enterjn-ise in the Montarozzi, 
but has instituted systematic excavations on behalf of the 
iMuuicipality, and has moreover devoted a suite of rooms in 
the Town-hall for the exhibition of the articles that may be 
disinterred. 

The “ iMuseo Etrusco Muuicipale,” is quite in its infancy. It 
was commenced only in 1874, yet has already no mean show of 
antiquities, and with the measures now' taken to secure its enrieh- 

ViiL. I. D D 
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ment, it lias a fair prospect of possessing, in a few years, one of 
the most interesting collections of Etruscan relics to be seen in 
Italy. 

On the ground floor of the “ Palazzo Governativo," are some 
choice sarco 2 )hagi, the first fruits of the excavations of 1876. In 
one tomb, at the further extremity of the Montarozzi, were found 
no less than fifteen of these coffins, tliree of them of marble, a 
rare material in Etruscan monuments. 

Foremost in interest is the sarcojihagus of the “ S.vceiidote,” 
or priest, remarkable both as regards its character, and its admir- 
able state of preservation. On the lid reclines on his back a 
man of middle age, his right hand raised as if in the act of 
blessing, his left holding a small covered incense-iiot, coloured 
jellow, to resemble gold. His flesh is jiainted red, his eyes 
and hair retain traces of colour; his beard is crisp with curls, 
and he wears large rings in his eai-s. His long chiton reaches to 
his toes, showing his bai-e feet, shod with stout sandals. His 
skeleton was found within the sarcophagus, and his skull is 
lU'eseiwed in a glass case hard by, together with two spear-heads, 
much rusted. From an inscription on the lid, behind his head, 
we learn his name to have been '• Laris Ihirtiim ” — (Partiunus or 
Paidunus). 

The sarcophagus has no architectural decoration, but each of 
its sides is adorned with paintings, now dimly visible through 
a semi-transparent film with which the marble is encrusted. 
These paintings, so far as they can be discerned, display a 
strong resemblance to those on the celebrated Amazon sarco- 
phagus in the Etruscan [Museum at Florence ; indeed, as that 
monument was also found on the Montarozzi, they may well be 
by the same hand. I he subjects on three of the sides are the 
same— the combat of the Greeks with the Amazons— though the 
treatment is different. Here both jjarties are contending on foot, 
so there is necessarily less of that variety and striking contrast 
which characterize the other monument, where the Amazons aie 
depicted fighting either from chariots, or on horseback. Yet 
these scenes seem full of incident and spirit, so far as we can 
judge from the lower limbs only of the figures, not a single head 
being visible. At each small end of the sarcojdiagus an Amazon 
is le^iiesented on hoiseback, charging her foe, and these figures 
being more distinct give some idea of the character and beauty of 
the other scenes. On the second long side, the paintings are 
almost obliterated, but from the fragments discernible we learn 
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that tlie iigiires Jierc were of both sexes, ajjparently moving in 
procession. 

Another fine marble sareojiliag'us found in the same tomb lias 
been designated tlie “ Maoxate,” from tlie effigy of an elderly 
man who re250ses on the monninent which contains his remains. 
The inscri^itiou attached, whicdi sliows bis name to have been 
“ Yelthiir Partumis,” states him to have reached the age of 82, 
though the sculptor has rei>resented him .some 20 years younger. 
Ife holds a bossed pldahi in his right hand, as he reposes, as 
usual, half draped, on his left side. On the lid at the back of 
his head a female bust is jiainted to the life, whether rejn'esenting 
a woman or a divinity is not easy to determine. On each side 
of her, at the angles of the bed on wbich tlie old gentleman is 
reposing, crouches a little lion with a yellow maiie extending 
along his back in a double row of curls, quite to his tail. In 
corresiionding places at tlie foot of the couch, is a head of the 
horned Bacchus between two winged sjdiinxes. 

Each side of the sarc02)hagus is adorned with a hand of small 
figures in relief, and coloured on a dark grey ground, represent- 
ing combats — on one side of (Ireeks and Amazons, on the otlier 
of Centaurs and Lapiths. The art is of tlie Decadence and 
2)oor, yet the scenes are evidently copies of superior designs, the 
conqiosition and motive being generally good, and many of the 
figures dis2ilaying much S2)irit in spite of stunqu’ forms and 
nimkilful execution. The colouring is briglit and harmonious, 
the various hues heiug thrown out by tlie grey ground so as to 
Xiroduce an eftective whole, although the surface is somewhat 
waxy in a2)2>eariince. 

The scene which de2iicts the Centaurs and La2uths, comprises 
also two Furies brandishing torches and snakes, against two 
armed youths, who 2>ri>l)ah]y re2nesent Theseus and his La2iith 
friend Piritlious. 

A thu'd sarcophagus of white veined marble, without inscrip- 
tion or decoration of any kind, hears on its lid the efiigy of a 
most corpulent gentleman, a true nhrsust Ktrnscus, who reclines in 
the attitude of one satiated with his debauch, one hand sn2)2ioi-t- 
ing his head, the other resting on Ids belly. ^ 

In another room on the ground Hour are two sarcophagi of 
ni'iijh), recently discovered, with reliefs of an nnnsnal character. 
( )u the lid of the first, the effigy of the deceased lies fiat on his 

' For a ilescription of these .Nuvnphagi, see Dull Inst. ZSIiI, pp. 70 — 75, 'WTitton hy 
tlie Sindaco, Signor Luigi La-sti. 
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back, patera in band. On each side of the sarcophagus, a lion 
and lioness are devouring a stag ; at each end ai'e two winged 
sphinxes ; at each angle a Lasa or Fuiy draped to the 

feet hut with bosom hare, stands with wings upraised, brandish- 
ing a snake in either hand. The other sarcophagus, instead of 
the effigy of the deceased, hears that of Cerherus, very rudeh' 
carved on its lid, and at each angle a little lion devouring his 
prev. The relief on the sarco2)hagus itself is no less curious, 
representing combats of men with wild beasts. At one end a 
man kneeling on a rock seizes a hijiijogriff by the throat, and is 
about to stab it with his sword ; at the opposite end, a naked 
man armed with a lance combats a lioness or leopard. In the 
middle two men armed with shields ahme ai’e contending with a 
wolf; one of them has ffillen to the earth and covers himself with 
his shield, while the beast leajjs over him. A Lasa, or it may be 
a woman, lifts a stone to hurl at the wolf. This subject is repeated 
on the other side, but in a ruder style of art. Its meaning I am 
at a loss to understand. The contests of the ami^hitheatre are 
naturally suggested, but the in-esence of the female figure is 
opposed to s\ich an interpretation. 

In the court-yard are several other sarcophagi of nenfro, most 
of them 2)lain, but with e2)itaphs in Etruscan, — some of the same 
family, “ Paitunus : ” one with the novel name of “ Siumtus.” 

In the first room upstairs are several heads of nenfro, of life- 
size — [probably portraits — dug up in forming the Xew Cemetery 
on the Montarozzi ; i)ortions of figures in the same stone from 
the Grotta dell’ Oreo ; a lion rudely sculi)tured ; a slab with very 
archaic reliefs ; and anothei’, which rejiresents a man falling on 
his sword, jirobablv Ajax Telamonius. 

In another chamber is a large nen fro sarcojdiagus, on whose lid 
reclines an old man half-draiied, who from a phinhi is giving 
drink to a doe, which lies in Ids lap. This is a singular scene, — ■ 
though not quite unique. The reliefs on one side of the sarco- 
2)hagus show the favourite subject of the Greeks contending with 
the Amazons ; on the other side is also a battle-scene, but re- 
presented with so little sinrit, that the combatants seem rather to 
be practising the use of arms, than fighting in earnest. The art 
is of the Decadeiire, and the monument i.s evidently of the latter 
days of Etruria. 

Another room is hung with illustrations of many of the [laintcd 
tombs of the iNIontarozzi. 

On a central table in the third room upstairs stands a hijlix of 
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rare beauty and interest, brought to light in 1874. It is of large 
size, more than 21 inc-hes in diameter. The ligures are yellow 
on a black ground, yet the design is that of the black figured 
vases — severely archaic. Hound the bowl all the gods of Olym- 
pus, distinguished by their names as well as by their attributes, 
are depicted in appropriate j^ositions and relations. The names 
of “ Ultos ” and “ Euxitheos ” commemorate the artist and 
potter.^ These, like all the other inscriptions on the bowl, are in 
Clreek, but on its foot is an Etruscan inscription of 38 letters in 
one line, without the usual stops between the words, scratched in 
h}' some Etruscan wlio once possessed the vase. In Homan letters 
it would run thus — lTT-xTrr.TKEVEXKi..vTF.rax.\.STixAsKi,iNnARAS.'^ 

There are many other jiainted vases, chietl}' of a late period ; 
also a few articles of hucclu'ni, like the black ware of Chiusi, rarely 
found at Corneto, and only in tunnel or passage-like tombs, 
which are the earliest on this site. Among the painted vases, 
the following are the most noteworthy : — 

Two large o'ltochou', in the most arcliaic style, each with three 
bands of animals or chiimeras, on a i)ale yellow ground. 

Two amphone. with black figures, showing, one a Bacchic, the 
■other a Pyrrhic, dance. These are Etruscan imitations of Greek 
vases. 

KijUx, with yellow figures, of beautiful yet somewhat archaic 
design, disidaying a race of fifteen naked j’ouths on horseback. 
The ease and grace with which these boys sit their steeds, and 
the variety of action and sentiment they display, i-eiider this cup 
(juite charming. 

Kijlix. Of the same character as the last, in the best style of 
severe art. In the disk within the bowl a warrior, holding a 
nymph by the wrist, endeavours to lead her away ; that his per- 
suasion is not without efiect is ex 2 )ressed by the mingled coyness 
and coquetry of her attitude and countenance. On the outside 
of the cup are depicted Theseus and Ariadne. The “ beautiful- 
tressed” nymidi, with one arm over her head, is sleeping on a rock 
beneath the shade of a vine; over her hovers Eros, bearing a fillet 
or ribbon in his hands. The faithless Theseus is stooping in the 
foreground to pick up his sandal, and carries a short stick to 


- A ly/hc found at Viilci liears the same 
names, as tliosc of its painter and jtotter. 
Bull. Inst. I&r5, p. 171. 

^ This vase, wliicli is stjled by Br. Ilel- 
big the chtf-d'ceuvre of Euxitheos and 


Oltos, i.s fully desciibed Ity him in Bull. 
Inst. IS, 5, jip. in — S. Tile voision lie 
gives of the Etrusean inscription is not .so 
correct as that given above, as I have 
proved by a compari.son with the original. 
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mark his preparation for a journey. Behind him stands Hermes, 
■with his usual attributes, jminting outwards, as if to hasten his 
departure. Anotlier scene, on the same vase, represents Cassandra 
seeking refuge at an altar from tlie pursuit of Ajax, while 
Hecuba sits under a Doric column of the temple. ‘ 

Amphora ; with black figures. Hercules and Apollo contend- 
ing for the tripod. Minerva and ^’enus behind them. 

AmjAiora. Black figures. Achilles and Hector fighting over 
the bodj' o/ Patroelus. 

Ki/Ii.r. Small, ■\\ ith the head of a Satyr painted on it in yellow 
and white j^igments. 

Among the relics of Etruscan antiquity in other materials, 
notice, — 

In bronze— a disk, about a foot in diameter, with the head in 
relief of the horned Bacchus, or the river-god Achelous, in almost 
perfect condition, “ represented in the woodcut at the head of this 
chapter — a pretty female head in the same metal — a few mirrors, 
the best, gilt, representing the Judgment of Paris. 

A tiny flask of variegated glass, flat, with rings at the shoulders ; 
very delicate and pretty. 

The building in which this collection is exhibited was formerly 
the “ Ergastolo,” or prison and house of correction foi’ priests — 
the only institution of the kind in the Pa2')al State. It is a 
spacious building, containing about seventy cells, a few under 
ground, but the greater part s2)acious and airy enough, where the 
lieccant ecclesiastics, barring penances and want of liberty, must 
have been at least as comfortable as in a convent. 

M( sp;o BrarscHi. 

Count Bruschi, a landed projirietor of Corneto, has a large 
collection of Etruscan antiquities found at various jJeriods in his 
land, which he courteously allows to be exhibited to strangers. 
These treasures have not been subjected to any s\stematic 
arrangement, but are scattered throughout his palace, so as to make 
it no easy matter to give such a description of them as will serve 
for a guide. There are, however, two small cabinets devoted to 
these antiquities, where some of the choicest articles are dejiositcd. 
The first contains several vases in the earliest Greek style, and 

■* Thi-, Ijeantiful hilU is dfscril.eil i.y in iiiiitatioii of life. Those hronzcs are tuo 
Helbig, (Bull, Inst. 1875, j>j), 174 61 hut small and thin ever to have served as 

he attaches no names to the figures. shields, and were prohably .susiiended as 

■' The eyes are supijlied by some material ornaments on the wall of the toinh. 
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of iinususilly large size — amphovo-, oljxe, or cenochote — with bands 
of figures of animals and chirnferas on a very pale ground. Heie 
are also a few fine specimens of the black bucchero, or genuine 
Etruscan ware, found, though rarely, in this necropolis, with 
archaic figures in relief. In striking contrast with these are 
some vases of the latest Greek style, showing the debased art ol 
the Decadence ; but the greater part of the potteiy in this cabinet 
is of the Second, or Archaic Greek, style, with black figures on a 
3 ellow ground. I will briefiv point out s< 5 me of the most remark- 
able of these vases, premising that, where not specified to the 
contraiT, all those described are of the Second stvle. 

Two amplione, with Hercules overcoming the Xeniean lion, in 
the presence of Pallas and Hermes. 

Amphora. A spirited combat between a warrior in a quadr'vja, 
and two on foot. 

Amphora. Plercule.s overcoming the triple-headed Geryon. 

Amphora. Spirited contest between the Gi'eeks and Trojans 
over the body of Patroclus. <.)ne of the combatants has an octopus 
painted on his shield, as his device. 

Amphora. Hercules with the Centaur Xessus. 

Amphora. Apollo plaving the Ivre to two nym2>hs ; iSIercuri 
and Neptune standing b\’. 

Pelike. Birth of iNIinerva. 

Amphora. A spirited race oi (ptatlri/hc. 

Amphora. Ariadne seated on a goat, and holding a kylix. 

Amphora. Qaadriffa foreshortened, as in the well-known 
metope from Selinas. The inscriiitions are unintelligible, w'hich 
makes it ^u'obablo that this vase was an Etruscan imitation of the 
Greek. 

Amphora. I'eleus seizing Thetis round the waist. 

Kylix. Ill the Third style — the same subject ; the goddess 
having her name attached. 

Pelike. A horse's head onlv, on each side of the vase. 

These vases are mixed with others of dift’erent stvles and 
epochs, with articles in terra-cotta, bronze, ivoiy, glass, and 
alabaster. Among the bronzes are two di^ks, with heads of the 
horned Bacchus, like that in the Corneto Museum ; and among 
the terra-cottas there are jKUuegrauates, figs, quinces, and other 
fruits — veiy fair imitations. 

In various rooms, on the higher floors of the jialace, I noted, 
two aniochoce in the earliest stvle — two archaic heads of terra- 
cotta, — an ampdiora, in the Second style, showing Hercules eon- 
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tending with three Titans, Cerherus, with two lieads only, lying 
on his back between the combatants, — a small kjilix in the Third 
style, with a jiretty hath-scene, in which a number of youths are 

using the strigil ; a large skyphos, 
adorned with the figures of six guinea- 
fowls, an unique subject for a Greek 
vase ! — a small bronze pot, with beau- 
tiful figures in relief. 

In the gallery, above the principal 
saloon, is a sarcophagus of terra-cotta, 
with a female figure on its lid. A cu}) 
in the form of a negro's head. Kggs 
and chicken-hones, the relics of some 
Etruscan funeral feast. Two vei-y 
early pots, one of black, the other of 
yellow ware, with or naments scratched 
upon them. The former has an iir- 
scriirtion round the neck, in very 
ai'chaic (Pelasgic?) characters. 

The best vases are kept in a cabinet 
upstairs, and very choice and beautiful vases these are, mostly of 
the Second style, and not a few intact, 2 >erfect and fresh as when 
they were deposited in the tombs 500 years before Clnist. The 
following are all of the Second style, with black figures on a 
j'ellow ground. 

Amphora. Europa seated on the bull, and holding his horn. 

Amphora. 3Iinerva and Hercules in a quadriga vanquishing 
the Giants. There is another amphora with the same subject, 
treated with more sjririt ; on tire reverse, Hercules at an altar is 
Inlaying the lyre to Minerva, who stands opposite, armed. 

Amphora. Hercules overcoming Hi 2 q)olyta. The t^ueen of 
the Amazons is in Greek armour, but wears tight diaweis, 
decorated with the meander 2 aittern. 



^ Tlie strifjll was a metal scrappr used 
after Lathing to remove the }iersi)iration 
from the skin ; as a groom would remove 
the foam from a horse’s cout with a Lit of 
iron hoop. The curved part of the instill- 
ment is hollow like a boat ; either to hold 
oil to soften the effect on the skin, which 
was far from pleasant if the strigil was too 
often or violently used, as Augustus experi- 
enced (Sueton. Aug. SO) ; or to allow the 
grease scraped from the body to run off as 


by a glitter. Sec the Scholiast on Juvenal 
111., It was generally <<f bronze, 

sometimes of iron (r«rro dLstringrrr fer/o, 
Mart, XlV., ep. '>1), and, veiy larely, of 
silver. Tlie metal is always very thin ; 
and it i.s laie to find strigil.s iu a iterfect 
state. They are occasionally found l)euring 
Ktrusean in.^'criidions. liomaii stiigils 
■were of different forms, but tho.se of the 
Etui^^cans were invariably shaped like that 
in the above woodcut. 
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Amphofft. TLeseus slaying the iMinotaur. 

Amphora. Bacchus sitting, hintharua in hand, in a galle}', 
whose prow is in the form of a pig’s snout, the eye being promi- 
nently marked. The crew is comiiosed of Satyrs of very small 
size, one of them steering. Two Mienads are also on board, one 
of whom sits in the stern playing the lyre. The reverse shows a 
similar subject ■, hut here Bacchus is represented in pursuit of a 
Satyr in the bow of the ship, wliom a Mieiiad endeavours to stop. 
Behind Bacchus a Satyr is jila^’ing tlie lyre, and another, with 
arm raised, is heating one of the crew. In the stern sits 
another njuniih or iMienad, and below deck are other women with 
tiny Satyrs, sitting at the oars. This is a veiy curious subject, 
and, so far as I know, uni(j^ue. 

Amphora. X spirited scene of a warrior in a hhja, overthrow- 
ing his foes. Instead of the letters which sliould compose the 
names, there are mere siiots, which seem to mark this vase as an 
Etruscan imitation of a (.Irock original. 

Amphora. Bacchus, hantharas in hand, between two loving 
couples, each composed of a Satyr and a Mamad. 

Amphora. Three Mamads appear to have been dancing with 
castanets, when a Satj-r rushes in, and carries otf one of them on 
his shoulder. 

Amphora of small Arjc. Peleus seizing Thetis, whose attendant 
nymxihs rush away in alarm. A scene exquisitely elaborated. 

Amphora. X Panathenaic vase; Athene Promachos between 
two Doric columns, surmounted as usual by cocks. Xo inscrip- 
tion. On the reverse, a contest of pugilists. 

Amphora. Bacchus seated on a pUrat'dls, or folding-stool, be- 
tween two harpies. 

Dipt’, in the form of a negro's head. A Bacchic scene round 
the neck. 

Amphora. A very early and beautiful vase, but with a subject 
not easy of explanation. A woman, or goddess richly veiled and 
draped sits on a handsome chair, beneath which are a small 
sjihinx and a dog. .V mirror, suspended from the wall, shows 
the scene to be within doors, and in the fji/mckouitis. Before her 
stand Mercury- and Minerva ; behind her a naked man, wearing 
a chaplet, and another man draped, holding a spear and a fish. 
The vase was broken of old, but mended with many metal rivets. 
This is one of the best vases in the collection." 


■ Bull. In&t. 1SG9, !>. 170. 
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The follow ing are in the Tliinl shle : — 

Kratcr. A heantiful vase, showing “ I’elias ’’ on his way to he 
chopped and boiled. The old man, walking feebly with a 
stick, is dragged along b3' one of his daughters, who seizes him 
by the wrist with one hand, and carries a .sword in the other, 
with which she is about to i)ut into execution the advice of the 
treacherous Medea. On the reverse is another of his daughters. 
There is much character and truth in the figures and countenances. 

Kylix. Within the bowl, Hercules is attacking the Centaur 
Nessus, as he carries oft' Deianira. On the outside is represented 
the combat between the Centaurs and Lapitlne. in the fine style 
of Greek art. 

Kylix. Another, pi-ecisel}' similar, found in the same tomb. 

Kelehe. Apollo sitting on a rock, bough in hand, while a Muse 
oifers him a lyre. 

Kylix. Three Satyrs, one of whom has seized a Msenad, and 
is carrving her awaj’ on his shoulder, while she strikes at him 
with a thyrsus. 

Stamnos. Hercules and the Centaur Pholus at a large vase, 
into which the demi-god dips a w’ine-jug. 

Kylix. Ill the disk, within the bowl, an ephehus is admiring a 
suit of armour on the ground before him. (')n the outside are 
two combats, full of spirit and truth to nature. 

Kylix. Within the bowl a Discobolus with a (]Uoit. On the 
outside two combats, of equal merit with the last. 

Kanthariis. Bacchic revels. 

Lehjthus, with a single figure outlined in black, on a white 
ground. ^ ases of this class are so rarelv found in Btruria, that 
we maj' pronounce this an importation from Athens, or from 
Sicily. 

Phidla. Two bowls of this form, called oinphalihc, from the 
boss or navel in the centre, of black ware, each with reliefs of 
four (piadriyx. 

There are nianv small terra-cotta heads and masks around the 
walls. Ill a case are a few beautiful vases of variegated glass, 
called Babylonian, but found in Etruscan tombs. Of jewellery 
there is a choice collection, comprising, besides scanihei, speci- 
mens of almost every stage in the development of Etruscan gold- 
work ; but the most remarkable objects are three necldaces of 
gold, one composed of little bottles, like rinahircttrs ; another of 
small IjuIIk, and a thii’d of tini’ Jihulcr. A case of bronzes 
contains some choice works in this material, especially strigils. 
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and niirrors bearing mythological subjects, -with some female 
beads ; eandehihra ; elegant bronze bandies to caldrons, or to 
wooden furniture, wbicb ba.s long since perisbed; and several 




kreagra, or flesb-books, with six or eight long curved prongs, like 
grappling-irons, wbicb bave greatly juizzled modern sages.'' 


Tlic^o liiioks weic at fiiftt Mii>poseil to 
be instruments uf toi-ture, which tlie 
early Christians Iiatl their tlesh torn from 
their bodies. But being frequently found 
in tombs purely Etruscan, that notion was 
repudiated ; and it remains a que.stion 
whether they w'erc meie kitclien-ut-en'-iE, 
or implements u^rd in sacrifices, either for 
taking uj) or turning over the burnt flesh, 
as such instruments were employed by the 
Jew.s (I. ^^alll. ii. 13) — fur uficnng the en- 
trails to the divinity — or for putting out 
the tire by pieces of fat at the end of tho 
}troDgs— or were emjiloyed at the funeral 
}>yre for se[:u:iting fioin the embers tlie 
ashes of the deceased. Bull. Inst, lS4i), 
p. 39. There is im doubt that they are the 
krt<tgY>s — ftTrb too ra Kpia aypev^iy — re- 
ferreil to by Ari^ttqilianes (Equit. 77-), and 
described liv the .Scholiast (ad locum) as 
culinary instruiaciits ; though also men- 
tiuiie l by the great comedian (^Eccles. 10U2, 


^ esi>. llo.'h as serving moie general 
IMir]*o.ses of grajqding or holding fast. It 
lias I'eeii supposed, from tlie small ring h. 
which the lower prong is often attached, 
not clearly .shown in the above woodcut, 
fig. 2, — that they may have served as torch- 
hohleis. e.specially as the handle iirovccs 
them to have been generally attached t" a 
pole of wood. l>ut many are without this 
ling, and have a claw iu.stead, as sliown in 
fig. 1 • besides, it would 1*0 difficult t'* 
account for the prong.s at all on this sup- 
position. Fniii the jirougs being smuetim' s 
blunted, it is argued that they were for 
mere show, ami served no piactical piirpc)M'. 
Yet in almost all tho.se I have seen so 
blunted, it has !»eeu clear tliat this wms not 
their original foria, but that the prong-' 
had been broken off. These I'rea'jnv wti c 
called by the Romans h(/rpr(r/<,ncs ; and it 
must have )>eeu a similar instrument on a 
larger scale w'hich w-a'= used for grappling 
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Geotta Beusciii. 

Other most interesting relics of Etruscan antiijuity are pre- 
served in this chamber. These are portions of a painted tomb, 
discovered in 1864, on the Montarozzi, not far from the Grotta 
Cardinale. lYhen the tomb was oiiened, the paintings were in a 
ruined condition ; a gi-eat part of the figures had disai^peared, 
and what remained threatened, from the softness of the rock, 
.soon to fall irom the walls. After careful drawings had been 
made, the Count had the best preserved portions of the paintings 
detached from the walls and conveyed to his palace. Eroni the 
drawings, which have been i>ublished by the Archicological Insti- 
tute of Piome, we learn the character of these paintings and their 
style of art.''* The chamber was surrounded by a band (jf figures, 
beneath which ran a large Greek fret, with dolphins plunging 
above the waves. There were no banqueters at their revels, no 
funeral games, no scenes of joj’ and merriment. Long solemn 
processions of figures, robed in white, surrounded the tomb. On 
(jne wall was a large male figure on horseback, probably repre- 
senting the soul of the Etruscan here interred, attended by other 
figures on foot, all in white tunics, the foremost among them 
blowing a long straight trumiiet. In front of this t^i'ocession 
stood a woman, in long white or yellow chiton, with a dark mantle 
round her waist, a garland on her head, and a i)omegranate in 
her hand. Before her a slave girl, also draped in white, held up 
a mirror to her mistress. This i)air of figures also has been 
rescued from the tomb, and is preserved in this collection. On 
another wall, was another long procession of men, in white togas, 
or rather two processi(jns meeting. Those marching from the 
left, bore, some, cmcular horns, others, straight horns of the 
lituKs form, and preceded a figure of larger size, and more richly 
clad, whose epitaph was inscribed on the wall behind him. The 
cortege, was brought up bj' a black demon, with open wings, who 
aiqjeared to be dri\'ing the rest before him. A similar series of 
figures came from the right, all in white togas, :uid with inscrip- 
tions over their heads, in great part obliterated. Thev were 
headed by a small boy, and followed by a red dennm in a dark 
tunic, with snakes coiled round his legs for tnlarla, and a long 

Alps, an<l was sometimes teruieJ an “ iron wolf.” Ilesycli. y. Aukos. They are said 
liand "—ferrea (Liv. X.XVI. 39 ; to have been an invention of I’erieles. I’lin. 

ef. XXX. 10. Flor. It. 2. Frontm. Strat. VII. 5T, .ai (in. 

H. 3, 23. Lucan. III. 635. Dion Cass. '■» Ifou. Ind. Vul. Yill. tav. 36. 

XLIX. 3 ; L. 32, 34,) and figuratively ‘‘a 
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inscription by bis side. He b d a soul on borsebaek, draped in 
wbite, and indicated by a long epitaph. Tbis figure and bis 
attendant demon bave been cut from tbe walls, and are preserved 
in tbe Palazzo Brusebi. 

On anotber wall was a similar 2>i'ocession, beaded by figures 
bearing fasces and curved trum^iets, and in the centre walked two 
figures, male and female, of much larger size than tbe rest. All 
tbe figures described, which retained their beads, were rejn-esented 
in 2)rofile : but in one corner stood a 2)retty female figure, in 
wliite drapeiy, whose face was drawn in fidl ; while in the 02i2msite 
corner sat a hideous Cbariin, half-draped, and buskined, with 
monstrous nose and gaping mouth, and an enormous hammer on 
bis shoulder, a2)2aii’ently content to see bis realms so well 2)eo2')led 
with souls from the upper world. 

Tbe art in these paintings betrayed a late date, C2uite as late as 
that of tbe Orotta Tifone. The 2H‘ocessions, in fact, in the two 
tombs, bore a close resemblance in many res2)ects. There was 
nothing archaic here ; everything bes2?oke an advanced period of 
art, but there was a want of dignity in the conce2ition, and a care- 
lessness in the execution, that, in the 02)inion of a most com2)etent 
critic, stamp the art in these paintings as ‘■'altogether municipal.’'’- 

The Bruschi gardens, outside the city on the road to Civita 
Yecchia, are worthy of a visit, even from the antiquary. The 
2mrterres are adorned with altars, sarco2'»hagi, fragments of 
columns, and other relics of Etruscan and Roman antiquity ; 
and in the lower garden are some stone lions, of amusing 
quaiiituess. 

The brothers Marzi, of Coriieto, have a collection of vases and 
brcnizes, the fruit of their own excavations ; but it has not a 
2)ermanent character, being increased by fresh discoveries, or 
diminished by sales. 

In 1869 these gentlemen had the good fortune to disinter a 
singular and most interesting sarctq^hagus, eleven feet long, not 
Iviiig- in a tomb, but sunk beneath the surface. It contained the 
skeleton of a warrior, which fell to dust on exiiosure to the 
atmos2iherc, cased in his armour, with his wea2ions by his side, 
aiul the various ira2dements of his daily life around him, all of 
most archaic character, yet in exc!-llent 2>i’escrvation, There 
was his shouhler-stra2i (fij/aJun) of elastic bronze, retaining its 
lining of cloth ; his breast2>Iate ol the same metal, covered with a 

’ 11. Eriiuii, Ann. Inst ISoO. jip. I-jO — lAJ. 
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.sheet of gold decorated with hands of ducks and other figures in 
relief ; his circular shield, lined with leather, and stamped with 
archaic ornaments in concentric circles. No helmet, no greaves, 
no sword, but his dagger and his knife were there, with handles 
encased in ivory and amber; the head and tlie hut-end of his 
lance, and the heads of his double battle-axe. All these weapons, 
as well as most of the other articles, were of bronze ; no trace of 
iron or steel being found in the coffin. Among the objects of 
liersonal use or ornament were, a razor of the crescent form usual 
in very early times, a travelling-Hask, two horse-hits, sundi'y 
nhuhe of gold, silver, or bronze, rings of bronze, and an Egyptian 
scamhteus, set in, silver. 

Around the corpse wei'e numerous articles of domestic use — 
two large vases, made of bronze plates fastened together with 
nails, in the earliest style of metal-work ; many cups, pots, and 
plates of bronze ; two howls of quince-wood, studded with nails ; 
and several howls and a plate of silver. There were no Greek 
vases here ; only a few articles of pottery of very archaic amt 
oriental character, resembling the earliest ware of Rhodes and 
Cyprus. The most remarkable piece was a little guttus terminat- 
ing in a pig's head, and adorned with ducks and geometrical 
patterns, which, like the decorations on the breastplate, are said 
to bear an affinity to the ornamentation of Nineveh and Babylon. 
The contents of this sarcophagus mark it as unquestionably one 
of the earliest sepulchral inouuments yet discovered in this, or 
any other necropolis of Etruria. 

The articles in this “Warrior’s Tomb” were purchased in 
1873 b 3 ’]\lr. George Bunsen, hywdiom they have been transferred 
to the Museum at Berlin.- 


Painted pottery is far less abundant on this site than at Yulci. 
Tt is of various descrijitions and degrees of merit ; from the 
coarse, staring, figured ware of Yolterra, to the florid forms and 
decorations of Apulia and Lucania, and the chaste and elegant 
Attic designs of Yulci — which, in fact, is its general cha- 
racter. And this is singular, fur we might expect that the 
I'orinthian artists who settled here with Demaratus, the father of 
Tarquinius Priscus, would have introduced a Doric style of 

= For a detailed description of tlie con- —266 ; both articles by Dr. Helbig. For 
tente of this tomb, see Dull. Inst. 1S6!J, pp. illustrations see Mon. Inst. X. taw. .x-x'*. 
2o7— 260 ; and Ann. lust. 1874, pp. 249 
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jiottery ; whereas there is here little or nothing that reminds ns 
of Corinth or Sicj’on ; but much of the Attic character so pre- 
valent at Ynlci.® The best ware of Tarcpiinii is in no degree 
inferior, either in form, material, varnish, or design, to that of 
AAilci ; and, if there he a dillerence, it is that it is generally less 
archaic in character. 

Besides vases, many fine sarcophagi of nen fro and of marble 
liave been found here — “ ash-che^ts ” rarely; for the Tarquinians 
were accustomed to hin-y, rather than hiirn, their dead. Bronzes 
are not very abundant on this site ; yet I have seen some of great 
beauty, with reliefs of mythological subjects. In one tomb were 
found eleven bronze disks, about sixteen inches in diameter — 
seven of them with a lion’s head, and the rest with a face of the 
horned Bacchus, or river-god Achelous, in high relief, in the 
centre, hut none so perfect as that in the Municij)al Musenm. 

The most beautiful work in bronze, however, that this necro- 
polis is known to have produced, was a group (.)f Venus and 
Cupid, found in 185.3 b 3 ' Hignor Giosafat Bazzichelli of Viterbo. 
The laughter-loving goddess was sitting in a majestic attitude, 
while her son stood b^' her side in the act of drawing his bow. 
T'nfortunatelv the group was but a fragment ; the heads were 
gone, and the limbs of both were injured, yet even in its muti- 
lated state Dr. Brunn describes it as “resplendent with the most 
sublime Greek beauty.” He does not hesitate to compare it 
with the celebrated bronzes of Siris, now in the British IMuseum, 
and assigns it to the same period, that of Alexander. He cha- 
racterises the style as less severe and chaste, more broad, soft, 
and delicate, ^et notices the majestv, which, in spite of the 
pervading elegance, triumphs in the conception of the Venus; 
and pronounces the group worthy to be named by the side of 
those renowned works of Hellenic art.* 

At the same time and by the same hand were discovered, in a 
virgin tomb, which also contained some beautiful jewellery, four 
remarkable reliefs in ivory, which had formed the decorations of 
a wooden box or casket. These reliefs, which retained traces of 
colour and gilding, represented a ban([uet — a bh/u at full gallop 

■* Xieljulir (I. ji. 133) is iiii.Uakeii in Greek ait iu the vaae^ of Tarquieii, and 
a^scrtin^' tliat there is a strikin,;; ..-iinikirity tliinks, tlie .•oiiqianioii., of Demaratus were 
hetweeii the va.ses of Corinth and Taiquinii. w.iiker? iu metal, for wliicli lirandi of art 
Oeeasional re.'emhlances may oo-nr, lait the Uorians weie leiiowned. 

they are by no means cliaraeteiiuie. Ger- ■‘Ann. Inst. I'-iiO, pp. 4SD 403. 

hard (Ann. Inst. 1831, ji C13) lemarks M.in. Inst. Vi. tav. 47. d. 
that there is little like the infancy of 
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drawn by winged horses — a huntsman, winged, transfixing a stag 
—a marine demon, reclining on a couch, and holding a fish in 
each hand. They are said to bear much analog}' to the relief's 
of the temple of Assos, to be executed in the style of the purest 
and most refined archaicism, and to belong to an epoch in which 
Etruscan art still remained jierfectly unaffected by Greek in- 
fluences.'* 

I must not omit to mention that some of the best imitations of 
Greek vases I have ever seen are made by Signor Scappini, of 
Corneto, under the auspices of Monsiguor Sensi. 

^ Ann. Inst. 1S60, pp. 4rS- -4S3, Urunn. Mon. Inst. VI. tiiv. 4tl. 




HALF-BURIED GATEWAY I.N* THE WALLS OF TARQUINII. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

TARQUISII—Toe, City. 

Giace I’alta Cartago ; appena i segni 

Delle alte sue mine il li«lo &erl»a. 

]\Iiiojono le citth, muojono i regni ; 

Copre i fasti e le pomije arena ed erba. — T asso. 

That castle was the strength of all that state, 

Untill tluit state by strength >^ <18 imlled downe ; 

And that same eitie, so now ruinate. 

Had bene the keye of all that kingdomes crowne. — Spexser. 

After beholding the wonders of the Montarozzi, the attention 
is naturally dii-ected to the city from which these tombs were 
peopled. “ If such were its sepulchres,” we may exclaim with 
Lanzi, “ what must hare been its jialaces ! ” Its antiquity, 
power, and magnificence are naturally inferred, — what was its 
history ? 

The origin of Tarquinii is wrapt in the mists of fable. The 
story told by the ancients, is this Soon after the Trojan War, 
Tyrrhenus, son of Atys, king of Lydia, being compelled by 
famine to quit his natiye land, brought a colony to this part of 
Italy, and built the Twelye Cities of Etruria, appointing to that 
work his relatiye Tarchon, from whom the city of Tarquinii, 


one 
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of the Twelve, received its named From this tradition there is 
one dissentient voice, that of Justin, who says that TaK^uinii 
was built by the Thessali and Spinamhri,” or, in other words, hj’’ 
the Pelasgi.'^ This Tarchon was a man of such wonderful wisdom, 
which he had displayed even from his childhood, that he was 
traditionally said to have been horn with a hoary head.^ He it 
is who is introduced by Virgil as leading his forces to the assist- 
ance of -Fneas, against Turnus and Mezentius.'' 

Here, in the neighbourhood of Tarquinii, and about the period 
in question, it came to iiass, said the Etruscan tradition recorded 
in the sacred hooks of the nation, tliat as a certain peasant was 
ploughing the land, and chanced to make a furrow deeper than 
usual, up sprang a wondrous being, a boy in appearance, but a 
patriarch in wisdom, Tages b3' name, the son of a Genius, and 
grandson of Jove.® The peasant, amazed at this apparition, 
uttered a loud cry; a crowd gathered round; and, “in a short 
time,” says Cicero, who relates the story, “ all Etruria was 


1 Strab. V. p- 219 ; Hero.l. I. 94; Veil. 
Paterc. I. 1, Strabo calls the city Tap^upta, 
Stephanus Tapx<*>viov; Dionysius (III. p. 
184) Tap«uWot. So also Strabo, elsewhere 
(p. 220). From the Tomb of the Tarquius 
we may conclude that its Etruscan name 
was Tarchna. ^Vhethe^ Tarchon was the 
son or bi'other of Tyvrhenus ancient writers 
are not agreed iServ. ad Mn. X. 198 ; Cato, 
ap. Serv. ad ^n. X. 179; Lycoph. 1246; 
but Muller (einl. 2, 8 ; IV. 4, 2) regards 
them as identical — as respectively the 
Vitruscan and (jreek names of the same in- 
dividual. ^Iiiller’s theory is this : — A 
Tyrrhene is a man of Tjrrha, the Lydian 
Toirha ; the vowel was pronounced sliort, 
and therefore obscurely ; the Etruscans as- 
pirated strongly ; what was more natural, 
then, than that a Tyrrhene should be called 
by them Taiclmn ? That the Tyrrheni 
were Pelasgi from Tyrrha in the interior of 
Lydia, says (drote (History of (dreece, III. 
p. 239), “ is a point on which we have nut 
.'^uf&cient evidence to advance beyond con- 
jecture ; ’ and the evidence on -whieli Muller 
built “ seeni'. unusually slender.’^ 

“ Justin. XX. 1. 

^ Nielvuhr, I. pp, 36, 116, Miillcr 
(Etrusk. einl. 2, 7 ) also regards Tan^uinii 
as of I’elasgic origin, but thiiik.s that this 
Pelasgic colony came from the Lydian coa.st, 
thus reconciling the two traditiou.s. He 


fixes the date of this emigration about the 
year 290 before the foundation of Home, 
or 1044 B.C., which he considers the com- 
mencement of the Etruscan Era (einl. 2, 2). 
Herhard (Ann. Inst. 1831, p. 2U3) also 
thinks Tarquinii was Pelasgic. 

■* Strab. loe. cit. 

^ Aineid. VlII. 506 ; X. 153. Joannes 
Lydus (de Osient. HI.) speaks of two Tar- 
chons — one, the founder of the Etruscan 
state; the other, the ally of .51neas— and 
distinguishes them as the elder and the 
younger. 

^ Festus, V. Tages. The Etruscans, how- 
ever, regarded Tages as the son of Hercules 
and Minerva, as ve learn from an Etruscan 
mirror, confirmed by other monuments. — 
Ann. Inst. 1341, j). 94— Praun. An argu- 
ment confirmatorv- ef the Pelasgic origin of 
Tarquinii may be diawn from this very 
name. Tagus was tlie title of the chief- 
tain of tlie confederate cities of Thessaly 
(X'enoph. Hbt. (liioc. VI. 1 ; Pullux, I. c. 
1*6, whence Tanjuiiiii, accoiding to Justin, 
derived her origin ; and the word Thessali 
vas u.sed as a synonym v itli Pidasei (Strah. 
A - p. 22*)), the latter peoi'le having one of 
their principal soat^ in that lamb Groto 
(Hi^t. Greece, II. p. 373) slmws that the 
Title Tagus vas (mcc aptilied by a Ixuman 
coimul to the chief magistrate of the 
several cities of Thessaly. 
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assembled on the spot.” The mysterious boy then made known 
to them the practice of divination by the insiiection of entrails 
and the Hight of birds ; they treasured up all he had said or 
sung, and committed it to writing ; and these records formed the 
code of the sacred Discipline of the Etruscans, which regulated 
their entire polity, civil and religious, and was by them trans- 
mitted to the Domans.'^ Though all this is evidently fable,® yet 
through the mists of tradition we catch a glimpse of substantial 
forms; we can xierceive the high antiipiity of the city of Tarquinii, 
dating from the very foundation of the Etruscan state — its im- 
portance, in the derivation of its name from the mythical hero of 
the land, the founder of tlie Twelve Cities ; and as the s^iot 
selected for the divine revelation of the national sv'stem of iiolity. 
That it was one of the Twelve, none can doubt. Nay, it can 
urge claims to metropolitan supremacy ; and, if not the political 
head, it must at least be regarded as the ecclesiastical metropolis 
of the land, the city iieculiarly honoured by the gods, the spot 
where the religious system and the peculiar civilisation of the 
Etruscans took their rise.'-* 


’ Cie. tie Divin. II. 23, 39 ; Ovkl. 
^letam. XV. 553 — 9 ; Censoriii. de die 
Nat. IV.; Serv. ad Vllf. 398; 

Lucan. I. 63d ; Anirn. Mareell. XXI. 

1, 10 ; Arnob. II. 69; Isid. Urig. VIII. 9; 
Mart. Capella de Nu 2 it. II. p. 27 ; VI. p. 
134 ; Joan. Lydus de O.steutiai, II. III. 
I^liiller credits the version of the la'Jt 
named -writer, that the husbandman who 
idoiiglie<l up the oracular child was no 
either than Tarchon liiinself (Etrusk. III. 

2, 3). Elsewhere (III. 2, n. 14) he says, 
in reference to Tarchon’.s hoary head, “It 
is very clear tliat Tarchon and T.-iges were 
jicrsonages of the same legend, who niiglit 
be easily confounded.” Cluver (II. x). 

seems to regaid them as identical. 
Cicero (^de Div. II. 23) so regarded it, 
.-ind laughed to scorn any who should credit 
it. Muller considers thc-^o traditions of 
'TarLhon and Tages as h-c.d and genuinely 
Etruscan {Ktiudi:. cinl, 2, 1, and S ; IV. 
4, 2). Clurer (Ital. Ant. II. p. 52o) 
suggo-'t.s that the legend of Tages was a 
mere version of the '■•ication of Adam, who 
taught Ills Lliikli<.u and cliildreiTs 
(.hildien the 2>iactice, not of divination, 
but of all divine worshixi '-'-'•cre*! lites, 
which he had lOi-tdved fiuni Uod himself. 

^ It is nowhere expressly stated that 


Tarquinii was the chief city of the Con- 
federation, yet it is imidied in the fact of 
its l>eing the spot where tlio civil and 
religious x>olity of the Etruscans had their 
origin, xiud of its eponymns Tarchou being 
the traditional founder of the Twelve Cities. 
The mctroxiolis, in the xnimary sense of the 
term, it undoubtedly was. Muller remarks 
(Etrusk. einl. 2, 1, 2), that “the Etrus- 
cans tlicmselve.s regarded Tarquinii as the 
metroi>olis of their Twelve Cities.’* And 
again (ciril. 2, 16) — “ Tarquinii is that 
particular spot of Etruria, to which aio 
attached all traces of a ijermanent unity 
and a close connection of the Etruscan cities 
under one head.“ Cluver (II. xu 529) aUo 
thiuk.s the iiietroi>olitan supremacy of Tar- 
quinii is clearly implied. If tliis be so, it 
iiiu&t, ti pjrton'i, have been one of the 
Twelve, and no x-roof of this re(iuisite. 
Aet I may a«M tliat Pion voiiis (III. ji. 1S4) 
•mI]., it “a ^aeat and iluui i.sliing (.ity” ia 
tlie tiiiie of IVmavata.-^, tviiioli as Lnjiriimcd 
li.v Cicero, llepuli, II. 19. Its enmicace i.s 
ul-ii »troiiL;ly niiiilied ly its conduct in tlio 
wui with Servins Tullius (Dion. H.il. IV. 
i'. ill), and aei.un in the wai of 3y,s. «heii 
Tarc|uinii and r.derii took the lead of all 
the lltiii.s.Mn states (Liv. VII. 17). 


E E 2 
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Of the earlj’ history of Tarquinii we are utterly ignorant ; as 
we find no mention of it from the time of Tarchon till the close 
of the first century of Eome, when Demaratus, a wealthy mei’' 
chant of Corinth, being compelled to fly from his native city on 
the usurpation of Cypselus and the expulsion of the Bacchiads, 
migrated to Etruria, with which he had long been in the habit of 
commercial intercourse, and settled at Tarquinii. He married a 
lady of that city, and begat two sons.^ He brought with him a 
large band of fellow-refugees, among them two potters or workers 
in clay, Eucheir and Eugrammos — names indicative of their 
skill — and a painter named Cleophantos. Whether these were 
real existences, or mere symbols of their respective arts, the 
tradition obviously meant that Demaratus introduced the civiliza- 
tion of Greece and her refinement in the arts into the land of Ins 
adoption." He was well received by the Tarquinienses, — one 
account, indeed, represents him as attaining to the supreme 
power in that city, in consequence of his great wealth.’’ 

Lucumo or Lucius, the eldest son of Demaratus, and heir of 
his vast possessions, married an Etruscan lady of noble birth ; 
but though thus allied to their aristocracy, and himself a native 
of Tarquinii, he was looked down on by the Etruscans on account 
of his foreign origin. Unable to brook this wound to his pride, 
he quitted the city of his biiih, and seeking a fairer field for his 
ambition, migrated to Home, where his talents and wealth 
eventually raised him to the throne, which he filled as Tarquinius 
Priscus.^ ith his history after he quitted his native city, we 


^ Liv. I. 34 ; Dion. Hal. IIL p. 184 ; 
Strab. y. p, ; Cic, Tusc. V. 37; 

tie fiepub. II. 19 ; Macrob. Saturn. I. 6. 
Dionysius says be bad made bis immense 
fortune liy trading with Etruria alone. 

“ Plin. X. H. XXXy. 43. He says 
that tliese two iirtorcs br-'t introduced the 
plastic art into Italy. Tacitius CAnii. XT. 
14) says Demaratus taui;ht the Etni.scans 
alpbal)etieal writing ; ami according to 
Cicero (de Repiib. II. 19) and Dionysius 
(loc. oit.), he instructed his sons in all 
the arts of Greece, for which Koine "was 
indebted to Tarc^uin, who — (Tricenni in- 
geniimi Italicis artibus lui-scuis-et — says 
Florus, I. 5. 

Strab. yill. p. 37S. 

^ Liv. I. 34 ; Dion. Hal. III. p. 1S.7 ; 
Polyb. yi. 2, aif. Said, v, Aeu/cios. All 
this iiretty legend of Demaratus falls to the 
ground at a touch of the ciiticiU waul of 


Niebuhr, who shows (I. p. 372, €t 
tluit the chronological basis on which it 
re.>ts is utterly unbound. He does not 
positively deny the exis>teuce of such a man 
as DemaratU'^, but totally rejects his re- 
lationship with TarQuinius Priscus, wlioin 
he regards not as an Etruscan at all, but as 
a Latin — which he deduces from his co<j~ 
nomerij Prisciis. The two i)ntters he looks 
on, not as leal personage-^, but as syiiilioD 
of mouMingor i*ainting on clay. Yet thoo 
names were not always mere abstra.tions ; 
for I have seen that of “ Eucheir ” iiiM-ribed 
as the potter on a Greek va-e, and there is 
aX/,7/.r ill the P>riti''Ii ^Mu-^euin, with the 
inscription ETXEP02 EnOIE^EN. fuller 
(eiul. 2, IG, n. 32t agrees with Xiebuhr in 
Considering tho two leeends nf Deinaratii" 
and L. Tarciuinius as niiginally in no vay 
C!iunecte<L He regards (einl. 5, 4) the 
legend of DemaiatiH as piuely Coriiitliian, 
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have nothing more to do than to mention that, if chroniclers 
mav' be credited, he had his revenge on his fellow countrymen, by 
the conquest of the entire Etruscan Confederation, which sent 
him twelve fusees, and the other ins'ujnia of empire in acknow- 
ledgment of its submission to his authority.^ It may be, how- 
ever, that the legend of Tarquin’s migration to Eome and his 
attainment of the kingly power are merely significant of the 
conquest of that city b}’ an Etruscan prince, who introduced the 
institutions of his country, and made Eome the capital of a power- 
ful state in connection with the national Confederation. “ In this 
case we mav’ regard the legend of Tarquin's conquest of the 
Twelve Cities as significant either of the metroiiolitan power of 
Tarquinii over the rest of Etriu'ia," or as an invention of the 
annalists to account for the introduction of the Etruscan insignia 
of authority into Eome.® 

When Servius Tullius ascended the throne, the Etruscans, 
wlio had been subdued bj’ his predecessor, says Dionysius, 
revolted; and Tarquinii, with Yeii and Cicre, took a prominent 
liart in the war, which lasted twentj' years, and ended in the 
entire subjugation of the Confederation.® 


not Italian, and as showing, Y-Iiether true 
or fal.'se, the eaily cuniiucTce of Tuniuinii 
with Corinth. 

^ Dion, Hal. III. 2^- 1^5 ; Flor, I. 5. 
See Xiehuhr’s ohjeotions to this tradition 
of Tarquin’s conquest of Etruria, 1. 1 >. 
]\liiller(einl. 2, 16) also re^-ards tlii.s legend 
of Tarquin’s conquest as “ impo.«‘Sil>le ; 
for Etruria was then at the zenith of her 
2 JOwer. IMannert (Heog. i*. 333) also points 
out the iiii 2 io,>si})ility of this conquest, as 
being oiqiosed to all the occurrences of the 
later hi.stury of Etiuiia. Tlie silence of 
PolybiiLS, Cicero, and Livy, jn-oves— thinks 
IS’iebnhr — that they did nut ciedit it. 

^ Niebuhr (1. ji. 38 4) is of 02 >inion that 
tlie legend of the Tarqiiiniiis Priscus 
“ clearly im 2 >lics a belief that there wa.s a 
time when Pome received Tii.scaii institu- 
tions fiom a of Etruiia, and y.ls 

the great and siilendid caintal of a power- 
ful Etius.au .®'tate.” jMuIler (cinl. 2, 16) 
is niuch of the same cqhnion. Arnold 
(Hist, of Koine, I. 2 h 56) also considers the 
Etruscan dynasty of Rome to show the 
dominion of Etruria over the Latins, and 
the expiilsion of the Tarquinsto signify the 
decline of the city of Tar< 2 uinii, and the 
libeiation of Rome from the Etruscan yoke. 


" Huller (einb 2, 16) so inteiqirets this 
tiaditiou ot Tiinjuin’s conque’st of all 
Etruria. ‘‘If you will,’’ says he, “you 
may view the two Taiquin.'s. as regents of 
Tiirquinii m Rome ; but this seems in 
both cases open to doubt.’’ He would 
rather consider Pri-MUis and vSuperbii.s 
as names descrit'tivo of an earlier and 
later tyianiiy ; ami the two kings so 
specified as being in fact “nameless in 
Iiistoiy,’’ Niebuhr (I. 2‘' 3bo) sus 2 )ects 
a connexion between the Roman legend 
ui Tarquiu, being the supieiiie ruler of 
all Etruria, and the Etniscan one of 
Tarchoii, u ho comiuered that land and 
fi'Uiided the Twelve Cities. 

^ JStrabo (V. 2*. 220) ascribes the intio- 
dui'tiun of the Etiuscan ui.^vjuia into Ruiao 
to Tar< 2 uin himself, u ho bi ought them from 
Taiqiiinii ; Livy (1. to Romulus. The 
statement of Stmbo that “Tarquin adorned 
Etraiia” — wliicli from the context would 
.‘‘Gem to refer more particuhirly to his native 
city, Taniuiuii — “by means of re&iuirces 
derived from Rome,” seems U 2 ) 2 ' 0 scd to the 
tradition of his subjiigatinn of that laiul, 
and more coiwisjtent vritli his conquc.'^t of 
Rome as an Ptru-^can X'l’ince. 

® Dion. Hal. IV. xqx 214, 231. To this 
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After Tarquinii Siqierbiis had been expelled from Rome, he 
sought assistance from the Tarquinienses and Veientes on the 
plea of consanguinit}'. It seemed good to the people of Tarquinii 
that their race should reign at Rome, and in conjunction Yith 
Veii thej^ sent an army to reinstate Tarqiiin. In the battle 
■which ensued, the Yeientes, ivho had been often beaten by the 
Romans, timied and tied; but the Tarquinienses, “ a new enemv', 
not only maintained their ground, but even repulsed the Romans.”' 
This was the battle of the Arsiaii Wood, in which Junius Brutus, 
the First Consul, and Aruns Tarquinius fell by each other’s hands ; 
and the Etruscans had to learn from divine lips that thei' were 
beaten.^ 

We hear nothing further of Tarquinii for more than a century, 
till in the year of Rome 357 (397 n.c.), she took up arms to 
assist Veii, then closely besieged by the Romans, but was severely 
punished for her interference.^ 

The next mention we find of her is in the year 366 (388 n.c.), 
when the Romans invaded her territory, and destroyed the towns 
of Cortuosa and Contenebra.® 

In the year 395 (359 n.c.) her citizens retaliated by ravaging 
the Roman territory, routed their armjq and jnit to death in the 
Forum of Tarquinii three hundred and seven of the captives, as 
a sacrifice to their gods — the disgi’ace of the Romans being in- 
creased by the ignominy of tlie punishment.* In 397 the Tar- 
quinienses were joined by the Falisci,'’ and in the following year 
occurred that singular scene, already referred to, when the 
Etruscan priests, with flaming torches and seiqients in their 
hands, led the van of their force against the Romans, rvho, 
terrified at this charge ot I lines, at first gave wav' ; but being 
laughed out of their fears by their leaders, rallied, and put the 
foe to the rout. Hereupon the allied cities gathered all the 
force of the Confederation, and marched to the Saliine, at the 
mouth of the Tiber, where, being suddenly attacked by the 


conquest of Etruria by S. Tullius, tlie same 
objections will apply that are urged against 
that by his predeces>or, Niebulir (I. i>. 
3b7) rejects it as fictitious. 

^ Liv. II. 6, 7 ; Dion. Hal. Y. pp. 27i), 
288, et seq. Livy, in repiesenting Tarquinii 
on this occasion at war with Rome for the 
first time, is quite opposed to Dionysius; 
but seems to corroborate the opinion above 
mentioned of the early Etruscan conquest 
of Rome, and to show that the Tarquinienses 


regarde«I the eximlsion of the Tarquins as a 
rebellion against their authority in particu- 
lar. The expedition of Poisena seems, liow- 
ever, rather to indicate that it was reganletl 
as a rebellion against tlie entiie Confedera- 
tion. 

- Liv. Y. 15. 

^ Liv. YI. 4. 

^ Liv. VI r. 12, 15. 

^ Liv. YII. 10. 
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Romans, eight thousand of them Avere captured, and the rest 
slain or driven out of the Roman territoiy.'' But Tarquinii was 
not 3 'et subdued ; she continued the war manfully, and in the 
3 ’ear 400 (354 e.c.) sustained another signal defeat, in Avhich a 
vast number of her soldiers were taken prisoners, who Avere all 
slain in cold blood, save three hundred and fifty-eight of noble 
birth, who Avere sent to Rome, and there in the Forum were 
scourged to death, or perished bi' the axes of the lictors. Thus 
bitterlv did the Romans aA’enge the sacrifice of their countiymen 
in the forum of Tarqiiinii. Not yet, hoAvever, Avas the spirit of the 
Tarquinienses subdued ; thcA’ still maintained the Avar, aided by 
the Casrites and Falisci. But their allies of Ca;re proA'ed faith- 
less, and made a separate peace Avith Rome, and the other two 
cities continued a fruitless struggle, till in the A'ear 403 (351 b.c.), 
Avhen the Romans had laid Avaste their lands Avith fire and SAVord, 
“ doing battle,” as LiA-y says, “ Avith fields rather than Avitli 
men,” thei' besought and obtained a truce for fort}' years.^ 

At the expiration of that period they, in conjunction with the 
rest of the Confederate cities, save Arretium, again took up arms, 
and besieged yutrium, then in alliance Avith Rome, Avhich made 
A'ain efforts to raise the siege ; till in the folloAving year, 444 
(310 B.c.), Fabius routed the Etruscans Avith a shoAver of stones 
in the neighbourhood of that town ; and followed up his victory 
by crossing the Oiminian Mount.® Tarquinii, though not ex- 
pressly mentioned, doubtless took part in the great struggle and 
defeat at the Yadimonian Lake in 445 ; for in the next year 
she Avas compelled to funiish corn for the Roman army, and to 
lietition for another truce of forty years.® 

Though Ave find no further mention of Tarquinii in Etruscan 
times, there is little doubt that she took part in the final great 
struggle for independence, and joined her confederates in the 
second fruitless stand made at the Yadimonian Lake in the year 
471 (’283 B.c.j.i At AA'hat precise period she fell under Roman 
domination Ave knoAV not ; but it must have been at the close of the 


® Liy, VII. 17 ; Frontin. Strat. IT. 4, 
17 ; DioJ. Sic. XVI. p. 43-. The latter 
■writer &iiys nothing memorable was effecteil 
— only the a^er Faliicus was devastated. 
Yet Kutilus the dictator had his triuiaiih — 
Fasti Oapitolini, anno 397. 

^ Liv. A ll. 19—22. 
s Liv. IX. 32, 33, 35, 36 ; cf. Diod. 
Sic. XX. p. 773, ed. Rhod.; Fior. I, 17 ; 
Fasti Caidtolini, anno 444. 


9 Liv. IX. 39, 41 ; Diod. Sic. XX. p. 
7S1. Xiehuhr(III. p. 276) regards Tar- 
quinii the only bitter enemy that Rome 
X»os9essed among the Etruscans, after the 
fall of A'eii. 

^ Of this final -war we have but scattered 
notices. A connected and detailed account 
was doubtless given in the lost second 
decade of Livy. 
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fifth century of Rome. In the Second Punic ar she furnished 
Scipio’s fleet with sail-cloth.- The city was siihsequently a 
colony and a miniicqjiitm f and inscriptions found on the spot 
prove it to have been floiii-ishing in the time of Trajan and the 
Antonines. It is supposed to have been desolated by the Goths 
and Lombards in the sixth, and by the Saracens in the ninth 
centuri’ of oiu’ era, at which time its inhabitants removed 
to the oi323osite hill, and founded Corneto ; hut it was not finally 
deserted till the 3 'ear 1307, when its last remains were destroj'ed 
by the Cometans.^ 

The site of the ancient citv is still called Turchina,^ or Piano 
di Civita. From the ilontarozzi nothing is to he seen of it hut 
the high, hare table-land on which it stood, girt about with white 
cliffs. This table-land lies inland from the Montarozzi, and 
jiarallel to it, and rises five or six hundred feet above the sea. It 
is nearlj' two miles from Corneto, across tlie deep intervening 
valley ; and as there is no road or even track, the excursion 
must be made on foot or horseback — the latter being advisable 
for ladies, as the slope is steep and rugged. The highest part of 
the city is to the west, ojijiosite Corneto. Here and in many 
other jiarts around the brow of the cliffs are a few massive 
rectangular blocks, the foundations of the ancient walls, but other 
trace of a city, above ground, there is none — a long, bare plat- 
form, overrun with weeds or corn-stubble, meets the eye, with 
not a sign of life, on its mehincholy surface, or at most a few 
cattle grazing, and a loneh’ herdsman seated on some tirostrate 
block, or stretched beneath a lowly bush. Yet that this has been 
the site of a cit}' will not be doubted bi’ him who regards the 
soil on which he treads ; which is comjiosed of brick-bats, 
earthenware, hewn stone, and marble — ineftaceable traces of an- 
cient habitation. A jiractised eve might even jierceive in these 
fragments records of the ciG’s histoiw — ^that it was originally 
Etruscan is ju'oved hi’ the potteiy, which resembles that on 
liiireL' Etruscan sites ; while the intermixture of marble tells of 
the domination of the Romans, and the frequent fragments of 


-■ Liv. XXTIII. 45. 

“ riiii. III. 8 ; Friintin. de Col ; Cicero, 
pro Cfccinfi, cap. IV. ; Ptolem. Geog. 

72, ed. Bert. 

^ Garampi, ap. Tirabos. Letter. Ital. I. 
p. 50. 

This is very nearly the Etniscan ap- 
pellation, "fthich, as v'e learn from the 


Tomh of the Tanpuns at Ciere, must have 
been Tarciina. The name of “ Tiirohina ” 
i.s alhO given liy the Cornetani to a height 
halfway \ etween the ancient city and 
Monte Koinano, 'v\ hence vater is stiU 
hrought to Corneto hy the aqueduct. It is 
marked Itythis name also onCanina’s mail. 
Etr. Marit. tav. 74. 
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vercl-aiitique, and other rare and valuable stones, determine it 
to have been a place of wealth and consequence under the 
Empire.® 

The lover of nature will turn from these dim traces of anti- 
quity to the bright scene around him. He looks across the 
deep, bare, lonesome valley to the opposite height of the Mon- 
tarozzi, whose long, rugged mass bounds the view to the south 
and west, terminating abruptlj- in yellow clitfs, which are crowned 
by the manj' towers of Corneto. The lofty bare height to the 
north-west is Monte Quagliero, 2)art of the ancient necrojiolis ; 
the trees in the intervening hollow mark the course of the 
Marta ; and stretching away over a tract of level shore, the eye 
reaches the broad blue of the Mediterranean, and travels on to 
the graceful headland of Monte Argentaro, to the Giglio and 
Giannuti, its islet satellites, and if the weather be clear, to the 
peaks of Elba, dim and grey on the blue horizon. From this 
quarter round again to the south stretches the wide swee^i of the 
Etruscan plain, broken and undulating — no longer here richly 
wooded as in days of yore,' but for the most part naked and 
barren ; with the dark crests of the C'anino mountains on the 
north ; the giant mass of Santa Fiora, a wedge of snow, towering 
behind; Monte Eiascone rising like a long wave in the north- 
east ; the loftier double-iieaked Ciminian at its side ; and 
bounding the view to the south, the long, serrated, and forested 
ritnge of the Tolfa, sinking to the sea at Givita Vecchia. 

On the wa}’ from this 2)oint eastwai'd to a lofty 2)art of the 
ridge several remains are 2iassed — here mere substructions, there 
fragments of walling — here a well, there a vault (qiening in the 
&lo 23 e. Still more numerous are such vestiges on the summit of 
this height, which seems to have been the Arx of Tarquinii. 
Here are nothing but substructions, yet the outline of several 
buildings may be traced,^ — 2 ’''^'^il*l,'' tenqdes of the three great 
divinities, Ju2)iter, Juno, and Minerva, which were usual in 
Etruscan cities,'-' and vhich analogy teaches us to look for on the 
Acro2)olis, or most elevated 2msition. This S2>ot is known by the 

^ It i.s saM that scaraliei an-1 heantifnl ^ On the siile facini; the iMontarozzi, the 
cameob are often hiought to light by the bhicks are ananged in terrace^> down the 
plough. Ann. Inst. h'h slope, p- '"■ihly the &tej<s by which the .su- 

' Stat. Sylv. Y. 2 , 1 : ^ an'o, de Ke i)ernu imihent Ixiildings were ai'i'roaehed, 
Rint. III. 12. The latter wiiter si)eaks of but inure i»rubabiy .so placed for the sake of 
a park here, stocked with wild animals, not a firmer foundation, 
only deer, roebutk, and haie*, but also ^ Serv. ad Jin. I, 42d. 
wild sheep. 
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name of Ara della Eegina, or “ The Queen’s Altar.” It is three 
miles and more from Corneto as the crow flies, and double that 
distance by the high road. 

At a little distance behind these substructions, a semi-circular 
line of blocks is to be traced, which appears to mark the outline 
of the citadel. On tlie east of it are traces of a gate ; and on 
the o2iposite side, in the slojie facing the Montarozzi, is a half- 
buried arch, which must be an ancient gateway, now encum- 
bered with cU'hrig. It is shown in the woodcut at the head ot 
this chajiter.^ 

From the Arx the hill is seen to turn to the north-east, 
showing the form of the citv to have been that of an obtuse angle. 
The arm most remote from Corneto is bounded at the distance ot 
nearly a mile bj' a high sugai‘-loaf mound, and the intervening 
slopes are thinly strewn with blocks of the ancient walls — one 
stone rarely standing upon another. The conical, or rather 
wedge-shaped, height, called La Castellina, appears to have been 
without the limits of the city, from which it is separated by a 
hoUow.^ Were it excluded, the cit}' must still have been about 
five miles in circuit. 

Tlie line of walls may be traced in many detached portions by 
substructions. Hie blocks, though sometimes volcanic, are 
generally cut from the calcaieous clifls of the city, in dimensions 
and arrangement resembling the remnants of masonry at \'eii and 
Care, and with equal claims to be considered Etruscan. In fact, 
where the outline of a city is almost determined by nature, the 
original line of wall at the verge of the cliff may well have been 
preserved in all ages, and how often soever the uiijier jiortions 
may have been renewed, it is highly improbable that the founda- 
tions would have been disturbed. There seem to have been 


^ T}ie arch is only 6 ft. 6 in. in span, 
an<l about 3 ft. thick, inwards; so that it 
must have been a mere postern. Tlie depth 
of the Youssoirs is 21 inches, and of the 
courses in tlie surrounding masonry, 17 or 
18 inches. 

Canina gives an illustration of this arch- 
way (Etruria Marit. tav. 77), yet speaks 
of it as on the north side of Tarquinii, and 
as opening in the substructions of a cause- 
way, which crossed the valley in this direc- 
tion to the heights of Santo Spirito, and 
also sensed as an aqueduct to convey water 
thence to the ancient city (IL, pp. 35, 67). 
He was either misinfonned as to the posi- 


tion of the aicli, or if speaking from i»er- 
sonal observation, he must have referred 
to another similar monument, for the arch- 
^^ay mentioned in the text, and illustrated 
from a sketch }>y my own haiul, is on the 
south of the city, and was undoubtedly a 
gate in the city-w’alls. 

“ Westphal (Ann. Inst. 1830, p. 37) 
took this height for the acropolis. Its 
slope, indeed, bears fragments of ancient 
W'alling, but whether these belonged to a 
fortification, or mark, as C’aiiina supposes, 
the precinct of a temiile which crowmed 
the summit, now occupied by mediaeval re- 
mains, I could not determine. 
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many gates. The sites of some are very discernible — especially 
in that part nearest Corneto. 

The princii^al remains within the walls are evidently Eoman. 
Just under the Arx to the west are traces of Baths, excavated in 
1829. Little is now to be seen, but when opened there were 
painted walls, broken statues and columns, Latin inscriptions, 
beautiful mosaics, and other remains which told of 

"What time the Romaine Empire bore the raine 

Of ail the •world and florisht most in might.’ ^ 

Traces of other buildings have been discovered — a iiyinpJucum, 
temples, reservoirs — in fact, every excavation brings some ruin to 
light, for the entire surface of the hill is a thick stratum of 
debris ; but as such researches, however valuable to science, are 
seldom lucrative to the speculator, we cannot expect many exca- 
vations to be made.'^ 

In the winter of 1875-6, however, a compant’ of thirteen gentle- 
men of Corneto, with the Siiidaco at their head, intiuenced by the 
love of antiquarian research, rather than b}’ the hoi>e of gain, 
commenced excavations on the site of the ancient city. They 
continued their labours for three months, and though they did 
not find much of value to reward their enteiqnise, they had the 
satisfaction to disclose a large iiortion of the southern walls of 
the Arx, extending for at least sixty metres. These walls are of 
regidar masonry in six or seven coimses, each course being about 
eighteen inches in height. The blocks, which are of the local 
stone, are all aiTanged with their ends outwards, and often 
immediately over each other in a hap-hazard manner, as in very 
primitive masonry. In front of the wall ran an ancient road about 
ten feet wide, with a pavement of squared slabs laid diagonally. 
This is now covered up, as are also sundry wells or pits beneath 
the wall, the contents of which I could not learn from my guide, 
one of the excavators. AN ithiii the walls, were opened several 
subterranean structures, in which were found fragments of 
marble, terra-cottas, and articles in bronze and gold, as well as 
coins. One of these chambers contained a great number of 


3 For notices of tiie excavations on the 
site of Tarquinii, see Bull. Inst. 1S29, i>. 
197 ; 1880, pp. 72, 238 ; 1S31, p. 4 ; 
1835, p. 27. 

Micali (Ant. Pop. Ital. II. p. 222) men- 
tions a large cloaca, similar in construction 


to the Cloaca IMaxinia, at the foot of the 
hill of Tarquinii. I have souglit it in vain • 
nor is it mentioned hy any one but liimself. 
He can hardly mean the half-buried arch, 
of -which a -vvoodcut is given at the head 
of this chapter. 
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terra-cotta heads. Multitudes of large iron nails, probably used 
for fastening timber, which has long ago perished, lay in lieaiis 
on the ground, together with many fragments of glass, and of red 
Ai-etine pottery, with adornments in relief. 

A remarkable relic on the site of the city is a tomb, or what is 
precisely similar to those found in abundance on Etruscan sites 
— a chamber hollowed in the rock below the surface, of the 
ordinary size, with walls slightly converging as usual, and ceiling 
carved into beam and rafters. As it is in the very heart of the 
city, it natiirall}’ suggests a doubt if it were really a tomb, and 
not rather a cellar or underground apartment. But in the 
records of these excavations I find it mentioned as a tomb, and 
as containing, when opened, fragments of beautiful, painted 
vases, mingled with burnt hones. ‘ It must then be regarded as 
an exception to the rule of Etruscan burial — as the tomb of some 
illustrious individual, who was honoured with sepulture withm 
the city- walls. “ 

Such are the extant remains of the city which formerly 
occupied this site — a city among the most ancient, and once, it 
may he, the cliief hi all Italy — the metropolis of the Etruscan 
Confederation — which was in the zenith of her power and 
splendour when Borne was but a group of straw -built huts on the 
Palatine — which gave a dynasty to the Seven Hills, and ex- 
changed with the cities of Greece, even in that early age, the 
products of her skill and labour. Who can behold unmoved 
her iiresent desolation ? Where stood temjile and tower, jialace 
and forum, where shone the glories of art and the lavishments 
of wealth and luxury, nature now displays, as in niockeiy. 


Bull. Inst. 1830, p. 72. Instances of 
similar intramural sepulture 1 Lave ob- 
servetl on the site of tlie ancient Ca*ie. I 
am assured by Signor Luigi Dasti, the 
Sindaco of Corueto, that in the excavations 
made on the site of this ancient city in the 
spring of IS 70, several subterranean tombs 
were brought to light. I Ai^ited the spot 
in May, to assure myself of the fact, but 
found that all the.se structures Lad been 
reclose 1 with earth. 

" This was the custom with tlie Romans. 
"Cic. de Leg. II. 23 ; Pint, Publicola, ad 
finem. And in Greece, though in early 
times the dead were buried in their own 
houses (Plato, Minos, II. p. 31 5, ed. Steph.), 
and though in Sparta and some of her 


colonics it was usual to inter within the 
City (Pint. Lycurg. ; Polyb. VIII. i>. o33, 
ed. Ca'^aub. ; Pau.s. I. 43, 3), yet in the 
historic period it was the general custom 
to bury without the Malls, as at Athens 
(Che. ad L)iv. IV. 12), except M'hen 
l»eculiar honour was to bo shown to the 
deail : as when Themi.stocles Avas intcried 
in the forum of Magnesia (Pint. Tliemist. 
ad tin.), and Timuleoii m that of Syiacuse 
(Pint. Timol. ad tin.). Polybius (lie. cit.) 
telK us that at Tarentum the citizens al- 
Avays buried their dead within the walls, 
in fancied obedieme to an ancient oracle, 
which had declared tliat the city would Ite 
buppy and prosperous in proportion to the 
number of its inhabitants. 
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licr summer tribute of golden corn — series ubi Troja fuit. Or 
where the rock-strewn soil refuses to yield, all is a naked 
waste — 

“ The mighty columns are but sand, 

And lazy snakes trail o'er the level ruins.” 

The sage or artist from Athens or Corinth — the Egyptian 
priest or magician — the Phmnician merchant — the Samnite ally 
— the subject Umbrian — the rude Gaul or stern Koman marvel- 
ling at the magnificence — the stately augur — the haughty Lucumo 
— the fierce corsair — the crowd of luxurious citizens, the rank, 
the wealth, the beauty of Tarquinii — where are they? Your 
voice passes over the lonely waste, and meets not the wall of 
temple, mart, or palace, to echo the ciy, “Where are thej-?'’ 
The city is no more — one stone of it is scarcely left upon 
another. And its inhabitants ? They lie in the depths of 
yonder hill. Xot one abode of the living is left, but sepulchres 
in thousands. There lie the remains of Tarquinii and of her 
citizens, their treasures of gold and silvei', of bronze and pottery, 
of painting and sculpture, all they prized in life, lie not here, but 
there — buried with them. Strange that while their place of 
abode on earth is mute, their sepulchres should utter such 
eloquent tmths ! 
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InJe Graviscariun fastigia rara 

Quas premit arstivje sa-pe jjaludis odor. 

Sod loemorosa viiet densis vicinia hicis, 

Pineaque e.xtremis tiiKtuat uruJ'ra fretis. — Rutilitts. 


As Tarquinii carried on an extensive commerce with foreign 
countries, yet was situated some miles from the sea, she must 
have had a port. This is nowhere expressly named hy tlie 
ancients, yet as the only town on this coast below' Tarquinii was 
Graviscffi,! said by Luy to have belonged to that citv,“ it is 
highly probable that Graviscte was its port. 

01 Graviscie a few' scattered notices only have come down to 
us. AVe have no record of its foundation, yet we learn that it 
was of high antiquity.® It was probably a colony of Tarquinii, 


^ Called also Gravisca, and Graviseiinn. 
Plin. III. 8 ; Strab. Y. p. 225; :Mela, 11. 
4 ; Ptolein. p. GS, ed. Eeit. 

" Liv. XL. 20. 

^ ^ X. 184) mention.s it amon" 

the Etruscan cities of the time of Jineas. 
yil. Italicus (VIII. 475) characterises it as 
— Yeteres Gravisc^. 


There aie ceitain coins — with the legend 
rPA, ami the head of Jupiter^ two eagles 
on a. thunderbolt, and two dots as the sign 
of a — uliicli have been attributed 

to Graviycat. Lanzi, Sagg. II. pp, 2b, GS. 
Hut numismatists now refer them to Acragas 
ill Sicilv. 
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established solely for purposes of commerce ; and it must have 
folloived the fortunes of its mother-citj-. Yet it fell into the 
hands of the Romans at an earlier period, for it was taken from 
Tarquinii. In the year 573 (181 n.c.) it became a Roman 
colon}', ^ and it apiiears to have been in existence a.s late as 
Trajan,^ but in the time of Rutilius it was in utter ruin, and 
scarcely a vestige of it was vi-sible.® If tliis were the case nearly 
1500 years since, what can we expect to find now ? Its general 
jiosition on the coast below Taripiinii is pretty clearly indicated 
by the geographers and Itineraries,^ but its precise site has not 
been satisfactorily determined, — most antiquaries placing it at 
or near the Porto San Clementino, between the mouths of the 
Marta and Mignone ; some at the mouth of the latter stream ; ® 
AVestphal alone pomting out a site on the right bank of the 
Martad I have visited all three spots, and am of opinion that 
the last is the true site of Graviseie, or at least of the port of 
Tarquinii. 

S. Clementino, or Le Saline, as it is called from the neigh- 
bouring salt-works, is a small port, four or five miles below 
Corneto. Though called a port, it is scarcely a village — a large 
Dogana, a puny fort, and a few hovels inhabited by the labom’ers 
in the salt-works, being its sole ingredients. A little commerce, 
however, is carried on, for it exports salt to Fiumicino for the 
capital, and corn in some quantities to France and England, as 
in ancient times to Rome.' This is in the cool season. In the 
summer months the place is well nigh deserted. Xot a soul 
enters this fatal region, save under imperious necessity. The 
docjaniere turns his face to the rvaveless, slimy expanse, which 


Liv. loc. cit. : t-f. Falirctti, X. j>. 74S. 
Frontinus (tie Coloiiiis) 8|)eaks of a later 
edlouisation of <fravi*'Cio Fy Angu-stu^, autl 
says that Tiberius iiiaikeil out it-s wjer I»y 
Inline stones. 

Tills is leariieil from an iiiscri})tion 
fouii'l at Tarij^uinii, Aliieli lefer.s to 
GraviMTR. Ann. In^^t. 1832, ic 152. 

^ Kutil. Itiu. I. ' 2 ^ 1 . 

~ Ftiubo (h'O. cit ) tlc'-eiibe': it as 300 
stadia {'37 I^ile^’) from < 'oai. an*l '•ojnewliat 
Ipss than 1^0 mile-) iioiii Tyriri. The 
^Maritime Itiiiciary of Autoiiiim- ^ives the 
.li^taiice fioni Pyi-A ~~ mih-. The 
rt‘utinL(eiian Table i< Oefeinve in the 
di-taiiccs uu thi^ '■i'lo of (.rj avi•^' ai, but '^tates 
that from Cu-a to be -1 niil«*->, which is 
mip:h too small. Ptolemy iiplieates it a» 


lying Itctween Cosa and Ca.strnin Xovuuj. 
Precision in distances is not to be looked 
for from the ancient geo^'nqihers, on account 
of tlieir iun»erfcct means of information, 
nor from the Itineraries, becau.se of tlie 
great facility for the commission of errors 
in the transcribing of figures. V7e must 
be content m ith an approximation to ti nth. 

^ Ciuver, II. p. 484. Cramer, Ancient 
Italy, I. X'* lb7. iMicali, Ant. Poxi. Ital. 
J. x» 14tb Abeken, IMittelitalieu, x'- 3d. 

'■* Canina, Pnll. Inst. Is 17. p. 02. Tliis 
view is ba^ed on the Itineraries. 

^ Aim. lu-t. ISo'b x'p. -8, 30. 

“ Liv. IX. 41. I cannot Ic, uni that coral 
iinind on this cust as in ancient timc'. 
— Pliii. XXXII. 11, 
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mocks his woe with its dazzling joy, and sighs in vain for a 
breath of pure air to refresh his fevered brow ; — the lonely 
sentinel drags liis sickening form around the pyramids of salt 
which stud the shore, using his musket for a staif, or he looks 
out from his hovel of reeds on the brink of a salt-jnt, to the hare 
trembling swamp around, and curses the fate wliich has con- 
signed him to this lingering death. It is a dreary spot, where 
danger is not masked in beauty, but comes in its native deformity. 
Such has ever been tlie character of this coast. Virgil describes 
it as most unhealthy — and the very name of GravisciU, accoi'ding 
to Cato, is significant of its heavy pestilent atmosphere.® The 
curse on Moab and Ammon is here realised — Salt-pits and a 
peii^etual desolation.” 

These salt-works produce annually eight pyramids, each con- 
taining nearly a million of pounds. It is strange that none of 
this salt is consumed at Corneto, which receives her supply from 
France — the heavy duties on the native jiroduct, still, as in the 
days of Porsena,'* a government monopoly, making it more 
expensive than that imported. 

At San Clementino are traces of ancient habitation — two vaults 
and a sewer of Koman date, and fragments of pottery mingled 
with the soil. The space thus strewn is very circumscribed; 
nothing above ground is of Etruscan character, and no remains 
of an ancient port are visible. Yet traces of Etruscan burial 
have been found in the neighbourhood which favour the view, 
though they do not warrant the conclusion, that this is the site 
of Gra\iscae.® 

Three miles along the shore to the south, stands the lonely 
Tower of Bertaldo, at the mouth of the Mignone.® It is more 
commonly called Sant Agostino, from a legend of that saint. 
The holy man, as he once strayed along this shore, was ponder- 
ing on the mysteries of the Trinity, and doubts, suggested b}" the 
evil powers whose attacks he deplores in his “ Confessions,” were 
arising in his mind, when on reaching this spot, he beheld a 


^ Virg. .31ii. X. 184 ; Serv. inloc. ; Eutil. 
I. 2S2. Cato, ap. Serv. loc, cit. 

Liv. II. 9. 

® ^Y’estphal is in error in <lenying the 
existence of ancient remains on this site. 
Aim. In&t. 18oU, p. 28, Painted vases 
have been found here, not in tombs, but 
in sarcophagi of stone or earthenware, 
hnried at a very little dejjth below the sur- 
face, and in a circumscribed spot of giound. 


In one were found all the bones of a horse, 
and (as if the owner had left to his steed 
the of linnour) liy its side lay a humai. 
skeleton of gigantic size. Ann. Inst. 1829, 
p. 9.1— Avvolta. 

® Anciently the Minio, mentioned by 
Virgil, rPn. X, 183 ; Serv. in loc. ; 

II. 4 : Eutil. I. 279. Cluver (II. p. 483) 
regarfls the Eax'inium of the Maritime 
Itineraiy as a corruption of Minio. 
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child busied in filling with water a small hole in the sand. 
St. Augustine asked what he was about. “ Trying to put the 
sea into this hole,” replied the criatura. “Impossible!” cried 
the saint, laughing at the boy’s simidicity. “ More easj' tliis,” 
said the other, who now stood confessed an angel, “than for thee 
to comprehend those sublime mysteries thou art vainly seeking 
to penetrate.” This cannot have been the site of Graviscie, which, 
as we learn both from Rutilius and the Itineraries, stood con- 
siderably to the north of the Minio. It jJrobably marks the site 
of Piapiniuin, a station on the Via Aurelia, half-way between 
Centum Cellie and Gravisc®. 

To reach the site on the right bank of the Marta, it is 
necessary on leaving Corneto to take the road to Leghorn, as far 
as the Marta, two miles distant ; then, crossing the bridge, turn 
at once to the left, and after a couple of miles in a country- 
road, you will reach some Roman ruins by the way-side. A few 
furlongs bej’ond is an eminence, some thirty or forty feet high, 
on and around which are scattered sundry large blocks of tufo, 
and fragments of travertine columns. Tliis I take to be the site 
of Gravisc®. That more than a temple or villa occupied it is 
clear, from the extent of the broken pottery, and from several 
circumstances presently to be mentioned. True, it is almost two 
miles from the sea, yet scai'cel}' a furlong from the Marta, which 
here swells into a respectable stream, and bears palpable evidence 
of having been of much more importance in ancient times than 
at lU’esent, and of having been in direct connexion with this 
eminence. 

To discover these traces of antiquity, you must follow^ the 
course of the stream from the iioint where you first meet with 
the Roman ruins ; and at the distance of two or three furlongs 
you will come upon some large blocks rising from the soil. 
Further examination will show them to be the crest of an arch. 
Look over the bank — you will perceive the vault beneath you ; 
and if you clamber down, you will find it to be one of the finest 
specimens of an ancient arch in all Etruria. My astonishment 
on making this discovery was great. A friend who had previously 
visited this site, had remarked the blocks rising from the soil, but 
had not perceived the grand relic of antiquity at his feet. Grand 
it is, fur the vault is not inferior to the Cloaca Maxima in span, 
or about fourteen feet, while the masonry is on a much larger scale.® 

? The roi'ssnirs are fruin five to =ix feet scarcely tivo feet .and a half ; hut thcie i.-= 
in depth ; theoe of the Clea.M f>Ian.uia are a triple row of them. 
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The arch oi)ens in a long embankment of regular niasomy, which, 
rising some twenty feet above the stream, extends in frag- 
ments a considerable distance towards the sea. The masonry of 
both arch and embankment is of tufo, nnceinented, and is ot 
manifest antiquity. The vault must be the mouth of a sewer or 
stream, as is clearty shown bj’ the mound of earth which chokes 
it. "W'ere it not for this, and the trees which have taken root in 
it, the arch could not be examined from this bank ; and to the 
boughs of the said trees I acknowledge my indebtedness for 
the sketch which is coj^ied in the woodcut at the head of this 
Chaj)ter. 

riemounting the bank, I descried a double line of substructions 
stretching awav in connection with the arch, in a direct line 
towards the height of the town. I traced it across the plain, till 
the modern road, which skirts the base of that eminence, oblite- 
rated its vestiges. It was obviously the ancient road or causeway 
from the stream to the town. Scarce a block of the pavement 
remained, but the skeleton — the double line of kerb-stones — 
was most palpable. This causeway explained the long embank- 
ment to have been a quay, and a port was at once confessed.'^ 
I could not doubt that this was a quay, for the opposite bank 
was very low, and e^itirely without masoniy. I’he whole seemed 
the counterpart of the Pulchrum Littus and the Cloaca Maxima ; 
the embankment being of the same height, the vault of the same 
dimensions, and the object being doubtless similar — to drain the 
low grounds on this bank,® to iiermit vessels to lie alongside, and 
to serve as a barrier against occasional floods — the Marta being 
the natural and only emissary of the Lake of Bolsena. This 
must have been one reason, added to the all-cogent one of 
superior salubrity, which led the founders of the town to select 
a site, not on the sea-shore, or on the banks of the stream, but 
on the first convenient eminence, though it were two miles inland. 
This quay, sewer, and causeway, prove to a certainty that this 


® Tile river would not serve as a port 
now-a-days, but must have been quite deep 
and broad enough for the galleys of the 
ancients. The causeway may possibly have 
formed part of the ancient Via Aurelia, 
but the absence of all traces of a bridge 
across the ]Marta at this point seems opposed 
to that view. 

^ The arch may have been a bridge over 
a small stream, which fell into the Marta, 
but no traces of a channel could I perceive 


in the plain. The proprietor of the ground, 
Signor Falzacappa, of Conieto, is of opinion 
that the arcli, called by the peasantry II 
Pontone, is a bridge originally crossing the 
!Marta itself, which has since changed its 
course. But the comparatively narrow 
span of tlie arch, the absence of all ves- 
tiges of a former channel, and the long 
embankment, forbid me to entertain tlus 
view. 
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site, whatever may have been its name in ancient times, was the 
port of Tarquinii.** 

West of the town is a rising gi’ouml, in which are some caves, 
and here, it is said, tombs have been found. Sepulchres richly 
decorated and furnished, are not likeljq however, to be discovered 
here ; for tliis town can have been httle more than a place of 
business to the jiarent city — a landing-iilaee for goods — where the 
merchant princes of Tarquinii had their warehouses and offices.* 
No one would have dwelt in the pestilent atmosiihere of this 
swampy coast, wlio could have afforded a residence on the com- 
paratively salubrious heights of Tarquinii. The fever-fraught 
climate of the summer months is the only feature which the site 
retains of its ancient character. Nothing can be more dreary and 
desolate than the scene around. The sun calls forth no beauty ; 
the showers no verdure or luxuriance. Of the dense 2)ine-groves 
which overshadowed the waves of old," not a tree remains — the 
vineyards which still earlier gave Graviscie renown,® have now no 
existence, — a patch of corn here and there in the 2 )li^iii> and the 
gi'ey olive-woods on the distant slo2)es of the Montarozzi, are the 
only signs of cultivation within view. 


' I stated my opinion th.vt this was tlie 
site of Grraviscaj in Bull. Inst. 1S47, p. 92. 
To this, Canina, who placet! that town near 
the mouth of the Mignone, which site, he 
says, agrees with the distance of rather Ic^s 
than 180 stadia, laid down by Strabo as 
that between Pyi-gi and Gravisete, objectetl, 
.and pronounced the remains discovere<l by 
me to belong to a station on the Via Aurelia, 
indicated in the Maritime Itinerary under 
the name of IMiiltanuin, wliicli, he thinks, 
from the agreement of the other Itineraries, 
.stood precisely at the mouth of the Marta. 
Vowtlie Itineraries, to which Canina a}»j)ear.s 
to have yielded imjjlicit ciedence, are often 
in error, or widely at variance — as a com- 
parison of them in this very instance will 
attest. The jjrineipal objection to this being 
the site of Gravisete is tlie position to the 
soutli of the Miiida assigned to that town 
by the Itineraries. (See Westplial's observa- 
tions on this subject. Ann. Inst. 1830, 
M. 32.) On other points I may appeal to 


them in support of my view that this is the 
site of Graviscie. For if, with Canina, I 
cite the Maritime Itinerary in evidence, I 
find Graviscie placed 12 miles from Cen- 
tumcellfe, but the Mignone, where Canina 
places Gravisc?e, is only 7 or 8 miles dis- 
tant ; the Saline, where others have placed 
it, is but 10, whereas my site is just 12i 
miles from that port. And while Strabo s 
distance of 180 stadia from Pyrgi is better- 
answered in the Saline than in either of the 
other sites ; the Maritime Itinerary in 
stating it at 27 miie.-5, favours the site on 
the right bank of the Marta. This shovs 
how little dependence is to be placed upon 
tlie Itineraries for precise information. 

‘ It was probably, like Alsium and Pyrgi. 
a mere — oppidum parvum (Rutil. I. 224); 
for Strabo (V. p. 223) and Pliny (III. S) 
assert that there was but one Etruscan ciC^ 
on this coast — Populonia. 

3 Rutil. Itin. I. 2S3. 

^ Plin. X. H. XIV. 8 , 5. 
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(Continued from paje ‘22(1.) 


Asiosine Itixebakv. 

Pectingebian Table. 

P\Tgi 


Pyrgl 


Castro Xovo 

M.P. VIII. 

Punicum 

— 

Centum Ccllis 

V. 

Castro Xovo 

M.P. VIIII. 

Jfartha 

X. 

Centum Celias 

nil. 

Forum AureJii 

XIIII. 

Minilo tl. 

— 

Cossam 

XXV. 

Grayisoa 

— 



Co 

— 

Axtoxixe JIarithie Itinerary. 

Tabell.aria 

V. 

P.TTgi 


Marta 

II. 

Panapionera 

M.P. III. 

Foro Anre'ii 

III. 

Castrum Xoviim 

VII. 

Armenita tluv. 

nil. 

Centum Celias 

V. 

All Xonas 

III. 

Algas 

III. 

Sueeosa 

II. 

Kapinium 

III. 

Coiam 

II. 

Graviscas 

VI. 



Maltanum 

III. 

Some of the distances given after Centuin 

Qnintianam 

III. 

Cell.'p are very incoiTect, and show that 

Eegas 

Amine flnv. 

VI. 

III. 

the Table in this part is not to be trusted. 

Portum Herculis 

XXV. 



For a continuation of the Via Aurelia from Cosa to Luna, 

see Chapter XLV. 
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rVLCL 

Ruine di cittadi e di castella 

Stavan coa gran tresor quivi sozzopra. — A riosto. 

M'hat sacred trophy marks the hallowed ground ? . . . 

The rihed urn, the violated mound. — B ybon. 

A^ulci is a city whose very name, fifty yeai's since, was scarcely 
known, hut “ which now, for tlie enormous treasures of antiquity 
it has jieldecl, is exalted above every other city of the ancient 
world, not exce2iting even, in certain resjiects, Herculaneum or 
PomiJeii.”^ Little is to be seen, it must be confessed, on its site ; 
vet a visit to it will hardly disajtpoint the traveller. It lies about 
eighteen miles north-west of Corneto. The road, for the first 
eleven or twelve, or as far as Alontalto, is the coast-railwaj' from 
Iiome to Pisa, and follows the line of the ancient ATa Aureha ; 
traversing a country bare and undulating, and of little beauty. 
Let the visitor descend at the station of Alontalto, about half a 


^ Dr. Braun, Ann. Inst. 1842, p. 39, 
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mile from the town. This is a small, dull jilace, with no attrac- 
tion beyond a tolerably comfortable inn. It is supposed to be 
the site of the Forum Aurelii, a station on the Via Aurelia.” At 
the mouth of the Fiora, on which it stands, are a few Roman 
remains. On the shore, about three miles to the south-east, stood 
Regie, the site of a veiy ancient Pelasgic settlement, Regisyilla, 
whose king Maleos, or jMalieotes, the legendary inventor of the 
trumpet, abandoned his throne, and migrated to Athens.® The 
site is now called, from its prominent rocks, Le Murelle.* 

Yulci lies near the Ponte della Badia, seven or eight miles 
inland from Montalto, and is accessible in a carreiino, or light 
vehicle." All this district is a desert — a desert of corn, it is true, 
but almost unmhabited, so deadly is the summer-scoui’ge of 
malaria. One house alone is passed on the road to the Ponte 
della Badia, and that is a little mill, on the Timone, which is 
here sjianned by a natural bridge, called, like that of Yeii, Ponte 
Sodo. Beneath it is a cavern, grotesquely fretted witli stalactites. 

C)n passing the I’onte Sodo we entered on a vast treeless moor, 
without a sign of life, save a conical capnnna of rushes here and 
there rising from its surface, and a dark castle, standing in lonely 
imnip in the midst, nearly three miles before us. .All this moor, 
from the other side of the Ponte Sodo, up to the castle and far 
beyond it, was the necropolis of Vulci ; but no signs of sepulture 
were visible, except one lofty tumidus — the Cucumella — half-way 
between us and the castle. As we 2’i‘oceeded, however, we 
observed numerous pits, mai-king the sjmts where tombs had 
been recently oiiened, and partly reclosed with earth. 

AVe alighted at the castle-gate. It is a fortress of the middle 
ages, and in most other lands would be a jiiece of antiquity. 
Here it is a modem work, with little interest beyond its jiic- 


- Cluver. II. p. 4S5 ; Alannert, liowever 
(Geog. p. 370), places Forum Aurelii at 
C’astellaccio, near the mouth of the Arrone, 
half-AS'ay between the Fiora and the Marta; 
a site more in accordance with the Peutin- 
gerian Table. The Fiora is tlie Armenita 
of the Table, and the Arniue of the Mari- 
time Itinerary. Some singular Etruscan 
monuments have been found in the neigh- 
bourhood of Montalto — Jlicali, Mon. Ined. 
p. 195, tav. XXXIV.; p. 403, tav. LIX. 

^ Strab. V. p. 225 ; Lactant. ad Stat. 
Theb. IV. 224. Miiller (Etrusk. einl. 2, 
0) thinks he derived this name from the 
headland of Malea in Liiconia. Regisvilla 


is piobably a Roman corruption of the more 
ancient name of Regie, which afterwards 
came again into u.se. Welcker (cited by 
Gerhard, Ann. Inst. 1831, p. 205) derives 
it fix)m pTiyai, clefts, a name indicative of 
its situation. 

■* Holsten. Annot. ad CluA^er. p. 34 ; 
AVestphal, Ann. Inst. 1830, p. 30. 

® Tliere are two roads from Montalto to 
Vulci, both practicable for light vehicles. 
The shorter runs on the right bank of the 
Fiora, but that on the left bank is pre- 
ferable. This it is which is described in 
the text. It is marked in the Map. 
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turesque cliaracter. AVlien I fii’st knew it, it was a Papal custom- 
house ; and a few dojanieri mounted guard liere over the neigh- 
bouring frontier, and took toll on the cattle and goods which 
crossed it. The castle stands on the verge of a deej^ ravine 
which is here si^anned bj’ a narrow bridge, fenced in with jaarapets 
so tall as to block all view. Not till I had crossed it had I any 
idea of its character ; and then, from the slope below, it bm’st on 
me like a fresh creation. It is verily a magnificent structure, 
bestriding the rockj' abj’ss like a colossus, with the Fiora fretting 
and foaming at a vast depth beneatli.® But what means this 
extraordinary curtain of stalactites which overhangs the bridge 
on this side, depending in huge jagged masses from the parapet, 
and looking as though a vast cataract had rolled over the top of 
the bridge, and been petrified in its fall, ere it could reach the 
ground ? One might almost fancy the bridge had been hewn out 
of the solid rock, and that the workmen had abandoned it before 
its completion, — like Michael Angelo’s statues with unfinished 
extremities. How else came this rugged appendage fixed against 
the very top of so lofty a structure ? The onlj’ solution is — it is 
the result of an aqueduct in the parapet. I observed the rocks 
around fretted in the same manner, and then comprehended that 
the water flowing from the table-land of the necroi^olis, charged 
with tartaric matter, in its passage through the aqueduct had 
oozed out of its channel, and b}' the precipitation of the earthy 
matter it held in solution, had formed this j^etrified drapery to 
the bridge. The stalactites stand out six or seven feet from the 
wall, and depend to a depth of fifteen or twenty feet. Indepen- 
dently of their remarkable conformation, their colouring — a clear 
creamy white — combines, with the grey or reddish masonry, 
to add to the effect of the bridge. The solemn castle, high on 
the cliff by its side, rearing its dai'k-red tower against the sky — 
the slopes clothed with the ilex and shrubs — the huge masses of 
rock in the hollow — the stream struggling and boiling through 
the narrow cleft — the steej) frowning cliffs seen through the arch 
— are so many accessories in keeping with the principal object. 


® The height of the arch above the stream 
is said to be 96 French feet, and its span 
62 feet. The width of the bridge is only 
10 feet, and its entire length 243 feet. 
Ann. Inst. 1&32, p. 261. There is a second 
arch, only 15 feet in span, formed merely 
to lighten and strengthen the long •wall of 
masonry on the right bank. It has a draped 


figure in relief on its key-stone. There is 
a third arch, still smaller, close under tlie 
castle, not perforating the structure, but 
merely recessed in it. Being on the southern 
side of the bridge, it is not shown in the 
annexed woodcut. A view of the bridge 
from that side is given in IMon. Ined. Inst. 
I. tav. 41. 
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forming with it as striking and liicturesque a scene as I remember 
in Etruria. 

Wliat is the date of the bridge, and by whom was it constructed ? 
Signor Vincenzo Campanari, who first made it known to the world, 
took for granted that it was of Etruscan architecture ; ^ but M. 
Lenoir, who exercised a more critical eye, entertained doubts of 
this. The truth is, that the bridge is of different periods. It 
has tlu’ee projecting piers of red tufo, much weather-worn, which 
are obviously of earlier construction than the neat and harder 
neiifro masoniy which encases them. Both the tufo and nenfro 
IJOX'tions are in the same emplecton style, like the walls of Sutri, 
Nepi, and Falleri; and the latter portion is, in jiart, rusticated. 
This stj’le, having been adopted by the Homans, affords no de- 
cided clue to the constructors of the bridge. The return-facing 
of the arch, however, is of travertine, and may with certainty be 
referred to that peoide, as it possesses features in common with 
bridges of undoubted Eoman origin — the Ponte d’Augustoat Xarni, 
and the celebrated Pont du Crard. The aqueduct, also, I take to be 
Homan, simply because it passes over arches of that construction ; 
for the skill of the Etruscans in hydraulics is so well attested, as 
to make it highh' probable that to them were the Homans indebted 
for that description of structure.® The tufo buttresses are very 
probably Etruscan, for they are evidently the piers of the original 
bridge ; and may have been united, as Lenoir suggests, by a 
horizontal frame of wood-work, a 2)lan often adojjted by the 
Homans — in the Sublician bridge, to wit — which subsequently 
gave place to the nenfro masomy of the time of the Heiiublic, and 
to the arches. This seems a plausible hyi)othesis ; and, in default 
of a better, I am wilhng to adopt it. The nenfro and travertuie 
portions are, iu any case, of Homan times, whatever be the 
antiquity of the tufo i^iers.'-’ 

The enormous masses of stalactite which drape the bridge 
seem to indicate a high antiquity for the whole structure ; and, 
doubtless, they must have been the formation of centuries : yet 


” Ann. Inst. 1S29, p. 195. 

^ Caniua takes the aqueduct to he of 
Imperial times, and probably of the time 
of Claudius, iu -Nyhose reign the jjreatest 
arched works of the Komans were con- 
structed, and to have been made to convey 
water to the Thermte iu the city, which are 
unquestionably of Roman origin. To the 
same period he also refers the bridge, but 
does not notice the difference in the anti- 


quity of tlie projecting piers. Etruriiv 
Mant. II,, pp. 87, 92, lUl. 

^ These piers are merely encased, not 
connected with the rest of tlie structure. 
Lenoir immts out an analogy, as regards 
these tufo piers, between this bridge and 
the Ponte JS'onuo, on the Via Pnenestina, 
near the site of brabii, which is known to 
he of high antiquity. Ann. Inst. 1832, j). 
2(31. 
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we need not refer them to too remote a jieriod ; for, in a 2)arallel 
ease at Tivoli, a vault in the face of a clitf, lined with Homan 
reticulated work, has had its mouth blocked by an immense sheet 
of this fantastic formation, man}' tons in weight. 

About a mile below the bridge, on the right bank of the Fiora, 
stood the ancient ciH’ of Vulci. It occiqiied a platform of no 
great elevation, and, except on the river side, not defended by in- 
accessible clitl's ,• yet it is the onlj' height in the wide jilain at all 
adajited to the site of a city. Its sm-face is now sown with corn ; 
and, besides the usual traces of ancient habitation in broken 
liottery, there are ruins of extensive baths, and the wreck of a 
small tenqde, with cella and niches still standing, and the statues 
ef its divinities and the columns which adorned it lying in 
shattered fragments around.^ All these are Homan, and of 
Imperial times. Of the Etruscan city there are no traces, beyond 
jiortions of the walls, of tufo blocks, on the brow of the cliffs to 
the south and west. The sites of five gates can be recognised. 

The city was of no great size — not larger than Fffisulae or 
Kusellse, or about two miles in circuit.- Yet, at the period of its 
greatest prosperity, it must have been extremely populous ; for 
its sepulchres disclose this fact. Its vast wealth, which is learned 
from the same source, must have been obtained by foreign com- 
merce ; yet the position of the city, seven or eight miles from the 
sea, and on no navigable stream, is such as could have been 
chosen only b}' agriculturists. 

It is a remarkable fact, and one which proves how limited is 
our acquaintance with antiquity, that though this city, from its 
liopulation, wealth, and magnificence, must at some jieriod have 
been among the first in Etruria, we have absolutely no account 
of its history in Livy, Dionysius, or any other ancient writer — 
nothing beyond a bare record of its existence in the catalogues 
of geograjdiers.® The history of Vulci is chronicled in its 


^ From the y.iriety in these fragments, 
in size, &tyle, and materia], it would seem 
that feeveial pulilic huildings had occupied 
this site — all of the Empire. For notices 
of the remains on tlie site of the city, see 
Eiill. Inat. 1835, p. 177; 1S30, p. 36; and 
1835, p. 122 : where an account is given 
of an ancient furnace, containing fragments 
of pottery — suggesting a native manufactory 
of vases. 

Micali, Ant. Pop. Ital. I. p, 147. 
Some have thought it once spread over the 
ailjacent heights. The Prince of Canino 


imagined it to have occupied Loth hanks of 
the river, and that its two parts, thus 
divided, were connected by bridges. 
jMuseum Etrusque, p. 16. 

Pliny (III. 8) mentions its inhabitants 
as — Voicentini, cognomine EtriDci, — and 
states that Cosa was in their territory — 
Cossa Volcicntiuin. Ptolemy (p. 7-, ed. 
Pert.) calls it OvoKkoi, and Stephaniis .says 
— a city of Etruria ; actunling to 
Polybius, VI., the name of its i>eople was 
'OA/cif/Ta* and ’OKklus. The name has 
been siqiposed of Greek origin, yet its 
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seiiulclires. Were it not for these, and the marvellous secrets 
they disclose, Vulci might have remained to the end of time in 
obscurity — its site unheeded, its very existence forgotten. ‘ 

The only event in the annals of Yulci, which has come down 
to us, is recorded in the Fasti Consulares, preserved in the 
Capitol. It is the defeat of its citizens, in concert with the 
Tolsinienses, by T. Coruncanius, the Roman Consul in the year 
474 (b.c. 280).^ This date proves the power and importance of 
Yulci, that, after the disastrous defeats the Etruscans had experi- 
enced at the Yadimonian Lake, in the 3’ears444 and 471, where 
the strength of the nation was completelj^ broken, Yulci could 
still make head against Rome ; and its conjunction with Yolsinii, 
which at that time must have been one of the mightiest cities in 
Etruria, is a further evidence of it.s importance.® It is even 
probable that at this late period of the national independence, 
after Yeii, Falerii, and other cities south of the Cirainian, had been 
conquered, Yulci took rank among the Twelve.'^ That it was 


g?niuTie Etruscan character is evident at 
a gLinoe. Its initial syllable places it in 
the ^ line cate^^Diy with Volaterne, VoUiiiii, 
Voltumnck* Fciniim, Felsina, Falerii, and 
the names of munerous Etruscan families — 
f.ome of which bear a close anala.i^y, as 
^’elo^a, Velscia, Phelces or Phelcia, Velclias, 
VeloUna^, Velczua, Velzina. The IM. Fill* 
ciniu't of Tarpaiuii, whom Cicero (pro 
CiecitiA, IV,) speaks of as owner of an 
estate near Ca^tellum Axia. seems to have 
derived hi-; name from Vulci. 

(Torhard (Ann. Inst. 1S31, p. lOt) is 
inclined to date the foumlation of Vulci 
aftir tlio battle of Ciirna, or about the year 
of Rome *27'^; but, I think, %vitbout 
<ade jiuite reason. His arguments are, the 
sileiT’s of ancient writers, the dose A’icinity 
of Tarquiuii and Regisviila, the former of 
whii'li lie imagines began to dedine in 
poY’er about that peiiod, leaving Vulci to 
rise into importance. Put if Cosa, as some 
siippo-c fiom riinyV mention of it, were a 
colony of Vulci, the latter must have 
existed in very early times. 

The similarity between the names of 
Void or Vult.i, and Volsci or Vuisci (i>ic 
Cato. .q> Fi'i'-eian. V, 12; VI. 8), is very 
apparent. Bat what real connection ex- 
ited m lint -n ca^y to determine. AVe 
knoY- tlia* the land of the Volsci, as avell 
as all C.rii’‘.aiP, was at one period subject 
to thn Et.o-'vai.s (Cato, an. Serv. ad fEn. 


XF. 5'>7 ; ai (Icorg. II. 533 ; Strab. V. 
p. 242; Polyb. II. 17, 11; and thence 
Idicali (Ant. Poix Ital. L p. 140) infers 
that a colony of Volsci may have settled 
at Vulci during that domiiiition. Xiebiihr 
(I. p. 12 b of. p. 7n) thinks, from the 
mentim by Livy (XXVir, 15), of a people 
bearing almost the same name, the Vol- 
centos, in connection with the Lucani and 
Hirpini, that there is sulKtautial ground 
for conjecturing that the Vukiontes were 
not Etruscans, but an earlier people, who 
had kept their grouirl agaiii'-t tho^c in- 
vaders ; or, in other wor<ls, that the Etrus- 
cans, by their conquest, separated tv-o 
portions of the same primitive Italian race 
— just as the Gaels of .Scotlind were widely 
severed from their Celtic bretlireu of (raul 
by the Roman and Toutoiiic conrpaests of 
Britain. If A’icbuhr (I. p. 72) be correct 
in supposing a close aihiiity between the 
name^ and races of the Fali'x.i and Volsci, 
the same may als*> liave exi.•^ted between 
the Kalisci and Vulciente^. 

•* The Fa^ti, which fulluw the Catonian 
{era, have it 473. ,>cc Grater, p. 206. 

® Muller, Etrusk. cinl. 2, ] 7 ; II. 1, 2. 

' Thi-5 view, whi'di is fivoured by the 
immense treisures of it'i n Topolis, is al- 
nio.st odabiBliod by a m aium.'iit di=.:overcd 
a few years since at Cervetr;, and now 
preI^erYcd in the Lateraii .Mu'eum. It is a 
bas-relief, Yaidi seem-; to have formed one 
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not at its conquest destroyed, as has been supposed,® is proved 
by the Roman remains — baths, statues, inscriptions, coins — 
which have been here brought to light. Rlmj' and Ptolemy 
prove its existence under the Empire ; and coins of Constantine, 
Yalentinian, and Gratian, show it to have stood at least as late 
as the fourth century after Christ.® 

The name of the ancient city has been preserved traditionally ; 
and this site has been known, from time immemorial, as the 
Pian di Yoce.^ Yet the Prince of Canino, Lucien Bona2iarte, 
who owned the gi’eater jiart of the necropolis, fancied this to be 
the site of the long-lost Yetulonia, on whose ruins rose the city 
of ^’ulci.® The Prince, however, had but shallow ground for his 
conjecture, and stood almost alone in this view; the general and 
better siqijiorted ojiinion being, that Yetulonia occuiiied some site 
on this coast more to the north. 

The city of Yulci stood on lower ground than its necropolis ; 
not so much therefore is to be seen from its site, as from the 
opjiosite cliffs, from which siiot the stern grandeur of the scene 
is most imposing. The wide, wide moor, a drear, melancholy 
waste, stretches around you, no human being seen on its expanse; 
the dark, lonely castle rises in the midst, with the majestic bridge 
spanning the abyss at its side ; the Fiora frets in its rocky bed 
far beneath your feet, and its murmurs conveyed to your ear by 
the taU clifis you stand on, are the sole disturbers of the solemn 
■stillness. Deep is the dreariness of that moor. Not the Landes 
of Gascony, not the treeless jdains of the Castilles, not the shores 
of the Gygiean Lake, suiqiass it in lifeless desolation. The sun 


side of a marble tlirone. On it are tliree 
■feeparate figures, each with the name of a 
people of Etruiia attaclied — Vetulonesses 
— . . . cENTANi— and TaR(^ciniexses. The 
middle word can have been no other than 
Vulcentani : there is just room for tlic 
three initial letters in the space wliere the 
inscription is defaced. It seems higlily 
probable that the names of the Twelve 
people of Etruria, and their several devices, 
were rccorde<l on tlii^ monument. Ihill. 
Inst. IStU, p. (Canina) ; Ann. Inst. 
1842, pp. o7 — 40 (Braun), andtav. d’ Agg. 
■C. Even Annio of Titeibo made a liap>i>y 
guess at this eminence of Vulci, and in 
his Comments on his Catonis (>rigines, 
•called “ Volcen” one of the Twelve. 

Bull. Inst. ISul, p. IGS — Gerhard. 

® Bull. Inst. 1835, pp. 121, 177; cf. 


(miter, pp, 301, 447, 1. Tom}>s purely 
Roman have also been di.'^coveied, and 
some even with Christian in.scriptions. 

^ Alicali (Ant. Fop. Ital. I. ji. 147) 
claim.s the merit of having first pointed out 
this as the site of Vulci, yet Ilolstenius 
(Annot. ad Cluver. p. 40) more than a cen- 
tury before, had mentioned this as the 
Piano di Volci — the site of the ancient city. 
All doubt of its identity has now been re- 
moved by the discovery of Latin inscriptions 
on the spot. Bull. Inst, 1835, pp. 11, 121. 

- Ann. Inst. 1829, pp. 188 — 192 ; Mus. 
Etr. pp. 13, 1G3. His ojunion was based 
principally on an inscription on a vase 
found in tliis necropolis — VI0AONOXEJ, 
written against a figure in a Bacchic scene. 
See Bull. In&t. 1829, p. 14u ; 1830, p- 
187 ; Ann. Inst. 1831, i». 186. 
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gilds but brightens it not. The dark mountains, which bound it 
on the noiih and east, are less gloomy in aspect, and afford a 
pleasing repose to the eye wearied with wandering over its 
surface. 

“ All is still as night ! 

All desolate ! — Groves, temples, palaces — 

Swept from the sight ; and nothing visible 
Amid the sulphurous vapours that exhale. 

As from a land accurst, save here and there 
An empty tomb, a fragment like the limb 
Of some dismembered giant. ” 

Can it be that here stood one of tlie wealthiest and most luxuri- 
ous cities of ancient Italy — the chosen residence of the iirinces 
of Etrmia '? Behold the sole relics of its magnificence in the 
stones scattered over yonder field on one side, and in the yawning 
graves of the vast cemetery on the other, a surer index than the 
crumbled city iiresents to the civilisation once flourishing on this 
site, but long since extinct — the one desolated, the other rifled — 
both shorn of their glory. The scene is replete with matter for 
melancholy reflection, deepened by the sense that the demon of 
malaria has here set up his throne, and rendered this once 
densely-peopled spot “ a land accurst.” 

The remains of two bridges, it is said, may be traced, connecting 
the citj- with the necropolis ; but none could I perceive, though 
it is high!}' probable that there was some more direct communica- 
tion than the distant Ponte della Badia. Were it so, it maA’ have 
been at a spot called II Pelago, vdiere the stream Avidens into a 
small lake or jiool, and its banks lose their precipitous character. ' 
It is a spot Avhich has claims on the artist as Avell as the anti- 
quary. The range of lofty cliffs, fretted Avith stalactites, feathered 
Avith hanging Avood, and AAashed by the torrent, presents, in con- 
junction AA’ith the distant castle, the broken ground of the city, 
and the wild mountains, rare morsels of form and colour for the 
portfolio. 

In the cliffs near the Ponte is a natural caA^ern, scarcely worth 
the difficulty of the descent to it. 

Fifty years ago the existence of this A’ast cemetery Avas utterly 
unknoAvn. In the early part of lfl*28 some oxen Avere ploughing 
near the castle, Avhen the ground suddenlj' gave Avay beneath 

The Piince o£ Canino ai^serts the oxiht- more than a mile below the Ponte della 
ence of two bridges in inains (Ann. Inst. IJadia, which agrees with the position of 

lS-0, p. 192) ; IVestphal {Ann. Inst. 1830, II Pelago- It is marked S in the Plan, 
p. 40) speaks of the remains of one only, 
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them, and disclosed an Etruscan tomb with two broken rases. 
This led to fm-ther research, which Avas at first carried on un- 
known to the Prince of Canino, but at the close of the rear he 
took the excavations into his oAvn hands, and in the course of 
four months he brought to light more than two thousand objects 
of Etruscan antiquity, and all from a jilot of ground of three or 
four acres.'*' Other excaA'ators soon came into the field ; every 
one who had land in the neighbourhood tilled it for this novel 
harvest, and all with abundant success; tbe Feoli, Candelori, 
Camjianari, Fossati, — all enriched themselves and the Museums 
of Europe with treasures from this sepulchral mine. Since that 
time the Prince or his widow has annually excaAuited on this site, 
and neA’er in vain ; and the glories of ancient ceramogi’aphic art, 
which he thus brought to light, and ditfused throughout Europe, 
have made the name of Lucien Bonaiiarte as well known, and 
AviU, perhaps, win for him as lasting a renown as his conduct on 
the 19th Brumaire, or the part he played in the councils of his 
Imperial brother. 

The necropolis embraced both banks of the Fiora. In the 
tract between the city and the Ponte della Badia, on the right 
bank, known as the teniita Camposcala, excavations were com- 
menced by the C'aiupanari in 18*28 ; and thence came most of the 
vases in the Vatican and the British Museum. Of the multitude 
of tombs here opened, few remain unclosed ; but of these one, 
cliscoA'ered in 1830, and called Grotta del Sole e della Luna — 
“ Tomb of the Sun and Moon,” particularly deserves attention. 
It has eight chambers ; the walls of some are curiously adorned 
Avith jianels, and the ceilings with mouldings in regular patterns, 
all carved from the rock, in relief, in eAudent imitation of Avood- 
work. One of these ceilings has a singular fan-pattern," the 
coimterjiart to which is found in tAA'o tombs at Ceiwetri; whence 
we may conclude it was no uncommon decoration of Etruscan 
houses. In this same tcmita, under the AA'alls of the city, Avas 
found in 1833, a painted tomb of remarkable character, the first 
discovered on this site. It is iioaa- utterly destroyed, but a record 
of it has been preseiwed, and copies of its pamtings now in the 
British Museum rescue it from obliAion.® 

** iluseum Etrusque, p. 12. . usual Etruscan form, is painted witli leJ 

= This pattern is given in Alon. Ined. and black ribands, diagonally, so often seen 
Inst. I. tav. XLI., together mtli the plan in Egyptian door-mouldings, 
anel sections of tLis tomb. The moulding ** bora description of it see the Appendix 
rounel one of the doors, besides being of the to this chapter. 
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In April 1857. iinotlier iiaiiitecl tomb of still greater interest 
and imj)ortance, was discovered in this necropolis, by Signor 
Alessandro I’rancois, from wliom it takes its name. On the 
banks of the I’iora, on the verge of the cliffs opposite the ancient 
city, and at the height of 100 feet above the stream, Francois 
found a jiassage cut in the rock, which he followed out until it 
led him to a magnificent tomb of eight chambers, hewn in the 
travertine. Two of these only were painted; the central 
chamber, and the inner room beyond it, which however had only 
floral decorations ; but the principal chamber, which was 23 
feet by 20, was surrounded with scenes of striking interest. On 
the left half of the walls was represented the sacrifice of Trojan 
cajitives to the shade of Patrocliis, Achilles himself and Ajax 
being the butchers. M. Xoel des Vergers, under whose auspices 
Francois was excavating, calls this scene an Etruscan translation 
of Homer’s description of the sacrifice, and not a faithful transla- 
tion either, since personages of the Etruscan spirit-world are 
here mixed up with th(;se of the Greek mythology.^ Oliarun with 
his hammer and a \\ inged Lasa are present at the slaughter ; and 
the shade of Tatroclu.s himself, as he appeared to his friend in a 
dream, stands watching the sacrifice offered to his manes. Other 
scenes of slaughter were there : Ajax about to murder Cassandra ; 
and the Theban Brothers dying by each other’s hands. The 
other half of the chamber exhibited scenes no less sanguinary, 
though illustrative not of Greek, but of Etruscan traditions. 
Here was Mastarna, better known by his Homan name of Servius 
Tullius, cutting the bonds of his friend Cades Vibenna ; here 
was Tanaquil, the wife of the first Tarquin ; and “ Cueius 
Tarquinius of Rome ” meeting hi.s death from the hands of an 
Etruscan ; and here were other scenes of blood, in which unarmed 
men were falling beneath the sword — victors and victims all 
designated by Etruscan appellations. I merely mention in this 
place the discovery of this wonderful tomb, as nothing is now to 
be seen on the sj'ot. Prince Alessandro Torlonia, to whom the 
ground belongs, had these frescoes detacdied from the walls, and 
removed to Pome, where after lying in his imlace for manj- years, 
they have very recently been transferred to the Collegio Romano. 
They will be further described when we treat of the Museo 
Kirclieriano, where they are now exhibited. 

It is on tile left bank of tlie Flora that most of the excavations 

’ I’tnirio ct le's lU. i>. IS. For ilUHtratk'n-i of thc'sc see the 

saiil work, plAiielie’' XXI — XXX. 

■\<i, 1 . 
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have been, and are, annnaUv made. Here, about a mile from the 
castle, towards the Cucumella, we came upon a gang of ex- 
cavators, in the employ of the Princess of Canino ; most of the 
necropolis on this bank of the Fiora being her property. And 
a pretty proiierty it is, rendering an excellent return to its 
2'iossessor; for while her neighbours are contenting themselves 
with well-stocked granaries, or overflowing wine-jiresses, the 
Princess to her earlier is adding a latter harvest — the one of 
metaphorical, the other of literal gold, or of articdes convertible 
into that metal. Yet, in gathering in the latter harvest, the 
other is not forgotten, foi', to lose no surface that can be sown 
with grain, the graves, when rifled, are re-fllled with earth. On 
this account, excavations are carried forward only in winter. 

At the mouth of the jiit in which they were at work, sat the 
cfqjo, or overseer — his gun by his side, as an in terrnrem hint to 
his men to keep their hands from jiieking and stealing. We 
found them on the point of opening a tomb. The roof, as is 
frequently the case in this light, friable tufo, had fallen in, and 
the tomb was filled with earth, out of which the articles it con- 
tained had to he dug in detail. This is generally a process re- 
quiring great care and tenderness, little of which, however, was 
here used, for it was seen b}' the first objects brought to light 
that nothing of value was to be expected — /me miaerce plehi stahcit 
sepulcrum. Coarse pottery of unfigui’ed, unvarnished ware, and 
a variety of small vases in black clay, were its only jiroduce ; and 
as they drew them forth, the labourers crushed them beneath 
their feet as things “ cheajjer than seaweed.” In vain we pleaded 
to save some from destruction ; they were rohi di sciocciiczza — 
“foolish stuff” — the cajw was inexorable; his orders were to 
destroy immediately whatever was of no j^ecuniarv value, and he 
could not allow us to carry away one of these I'elics which he so 
desinsed. It is lamentable that excavations should be carried on 
in such a spirit ; with the sole view of gain, and with no regard 
to the advancement of science. iSiich is too frequently the case. 
Yet they are occasionally conducted by men whose views are not 
bounded by money-bags, but who are actuated by a genuine love 
and zeal for science. The man to whom the Princess had in- 
trusted the superintendence of her scavi was “ a lewd fellow of 
the baser sort,” without education or antiquarian knowledge, 
though experienced, it may be, in determining the localities of 
tombs, and the pecuniary value of their contents. Excavations 
were differently conducted during Lucien’s hfetinie, for he per- 
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sonally superintended them.'* Since the period of wliich I write 
anattei's have much improved. The jireseiit gc^vernment of Italj’' 
watches more carefully' over antiipiariau researclies, and appoints 
experienced men to superintend tlie progress of scari in the 
vaiious districts of Etruria, wlio note the character of tlie 
sejuilchres, tiie nature and arrangement of their contents, and 
rejiort all discoveries of importance, to the Commission of An- 
tiquities at Rome. The additional light thus thrown on anti- 
quarian science is most valuable. As it was, facts, often, it may 
be, of great importance, were umioticed and unrecorded. A’e 
saw, in the Museums of Europe, from Paris to St. Petersburg, 
the jiroduce of these Vulciau tombs, we admired the surpassing- 
elegance of the vases and the beauty of their designs, and 
marvelled at the extinct civilization tliey indicate ; but they 
•afforded us no conception of the in wiiich tliey had been 

lu-eserved for so mam- centuries, or of theii- relations tliereto. 
Besides the official record, notices of the discovery of remarkable 
tombs or objects are given jieriodically in the iiuhlicatious of the 
Arclueological Institute of Pome, and of otlier anti(2uariau 
.societies of Italy. 

In watching tlie excavations at Vulci I learned that the con- 
tents of adjoining tombs often difiered widely in antiquity, st3'le, 
and value — that sepulchres of various ranks, and different jieriods, 
laj' mixed indiscrimiuateli-, and that the same tomb even some- 
times contained objects of several ages, as tbougli it bad been the 
vault of one famil_y tlirougli maiyy generations. 

The external ditference between tlie cemeteries of Tarquinii 
and Yulci is sti-ikiug euongli. Tliere voii liave a hill studded 
V itli seimlchral mounds, and distinguisliahle afar off hj- its rugged 
Mutline ; here is a vast uniform level, witli scarcelv an ineqiialit3^ 
on its surface — one loft3' barrow alone rising from it, to mark, 
like tlie tumulus on the ^liain of Marathon, or the lion-crested 
mound on that of AVaterloo, tliat tliis is a field of the dead. The 
tombs of Ahilci are sunk beiieatli tlie level siirtiice. The3- 
not ill general of large size, and are usually of oblong form, 
surrounded with benches of rock, on which the dead were laid, 
geiieriill3- without an3' iiiclosin-e or covering be3'ond their armour 

* (ierhartl (Bull. Inst. 1S31, p. 8S) com- tlie same comlemnation. The mercenary 
plains of the incivility and v.iiulalisiii of cliaracter and huharisin of Italian excava- 
iiK.st of the excavators at Vulci, making a toi-s are notorious, and prompt one to cry — 
.particular exception in favour of the Prince. Uesine scrutari quod tegit os.sa solum ! 

Bunsen (Ann. Inst. 1S3I, p. 8h) pronounces 
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or liabilinients. Yet some sarcopliagi of great beauty and interest 
have been found here. The abundance of bones, and the rarity 
of cinerary urns or vases, show that interment was more in 
fashion than cremation. The doorways to the tombs are of the 
usual Egyptian form, and, though sunk deep beneath the soil, 
are often adorned with the square lintelled moulding so common 
at Bieda. Some thirty years ago, it was calculated that more 
than six thousand tombs had already been opened in this 
necropolis ; “ which iminber had increased in 1850 to more than 
15,000.1 


L.V CuCfMEI.I.A.l 

This singular tumulus, which, standing in tlie midst of the 
bare jdain, is visible at the distance of manv a mile, is a vast cone 
of earth, like Polydore's tomb — inrieits agiierittir tumiilo tclln.'f — 
above two hundred feet in diameter, and still forty or fifty in 
height, though much lowered from its original altitude by tinit' 
and the spade of the excavator. It was encircled at its base by a 
wall of masonry, which was traceable by Ifnginents in 1830, 
though not a block is now left. The mound was opened by the 
Prince of Canino, in 1829. Above this wall were found sundry 
small sepulchral chambers, as in the tumuli of Cervetri and 
Chiusi ; but all are now re-closed. They were probably tombs 
of the dependents and slaves of the great personage or family for 
whom the mausoleum was erected.'^ 

In the heart of the mound were unearthed two towers, one 
square, the other conical, both between thirty and forty feet iu 
height, of horizontal, uncemented masonry, hnt extremely rude 
aud irregular, and so loosely put together as to threaten a speedv 


Micali, Mull. Ined, p, 

^ Xoel ties A'cnger^., Btrurie, 111. i». 1<». 
“ CucuTuella — ppoLuldy cocmninc — i-' 

a term coinmonly ai>i>lietl in Central Italy 
to a mound, hillock, or hadiow. This 
Vulcian tinaulu-i is called the Cmiimella, 
ptrr exceUtnct', as theie is no othei on thift> 
site to rival it. There may he some affinity 
in the word to the Etruscan, fur we lind 
the proper miiiie of “ Lari’*. Ciiciima,'’ on a 
tile in the Fa'^ipiini collection at Chiusi. 
Mils. Chul^. II. p. 124. 

^ Micali (M in. Ined. p. SOI) regards the 
tumulus as a mark of distinction and di^- 
aity. It may he in this case, hut c.ui 


hardly he so at Tarquinii aud Crere, vhere 
tumuli are so ahuinlant. lvuai)p ^Auu. 
Inst. 1832, ji, 28(1) accounts fur the iiencivd 
adoption of the tumulus on certain 
hy the inferior hardness and romiiactiicss. 
of the rock in which the tumhs were ex- 
caiated, But this notion is (piite up^et h\ 
an extended siew of Etruscan cemeteries. 
For in the friable arenaceuiLs earth of Chiusi 
and its neighbourhood, artificial tumuli are 
never found, whereas at Cervetri, wliciv 
tlie tufo is as hard as on any other site, they 
are most nninerons. The reason of this 
I'eculiarity certainly docs not lie in a con- 
struoti\o necessity. 
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fall.'*' Tlie Cijnical tower appears to have been hollow ; but 
neither this, nor the other, has aiij' visible entrance ; and it 
seems probable that they served no more practical purpose than 
to support the figures witli which the monument was crowned.' 

At the foot of these towers is now a shapeless hollow ; hut 
here were found two small chambers, constructed of massive 
regular masonry, and with doorways of 2 >rimitive style, arched 
<jver by the gradual convergence of the horizontal courses. They 
were aji^iroached by a long 2 >assage, leading directly into the 
heart of the tumulus ; and here on the ground lay fragments of 
bronze and gold jilates, very thin, and adorned with ivy and 
myrtle leaves. Two stone siihinxes stood guardians at the 
entrance of the jiassage, and sundry other quaint effigies of lions 
and griftons were also found within this tumulus.'' Xo other 
furniture was brought to light ; whence it was evident that tho 
tumulus had been rifled in by-g<)ne ages. The masonry of the 
towers, the jirimitive doorways, and the character of the few 
articles found, tend to prove this tomb to be of very ancient 
date — much f‘-> the generality of seiiulchres in this 

necroiiolis.” 

Signor Francois, the great exidorer of Etruscan cemeteries, 
persuaded that the real sepidchre, over which the tumulus had 
been raised, was still concealed, made excavations in 185G for its 
discovery, in connection with TL Xoel des Vergers. lie ran a 
trench completely round the base of the mound, but without 
success. He fell a victim the year following, to the deadlj* 
atmosphere of the site, and " the Cucumella still rears its head 
.like the mysterious sphinx of these dangerous solitudes.” 

This tumulus bears a striking analogy to that at Sardis, known 
to be the seimlchre of Alyattes, king of Lydia, and father of 
t'rmsus. which had a basement of huge stones, surmounted by 
a mound of earth. Five ttniiini — ovpoi — stood on the summit, 

Geiliia’il (Hull. lust. y. 51) Aim. Iii'-tli. p. 271. 

.:ii eouutti fui the iTulcuess ot this lu.i'koiiry ^ F'*i an uc'-uimt ot the openiug of this 
hv Mippo'-iu^ it to have heeii idfcl, i'lohahly tmualus, see HulL lu'-t. 1S2L>, j*. nil, U 

V ith metal, as marhle >va.s not iisc«l in (Ueihaiil) ; ami ^Iieali, op. cit. 111. p. 94. 

Tichitectuie by tlie Ktruscaiis. Thi-s suit- Imu* a plate '»f the uu-iumient, see -Mon. 

pusition is rpaite iiimeee'>'^ary, for the towers Iii-st. I., tav. 41, 2, an<l !MioaIi, oj). 

Avere not iiitemlctl to be ''ceu, being hiuieii cit. tav. ‘>2, ^\ho repiesouts the ^(iuare 
in the eaith. towel with d ib»»r. 

■* AccordiiiLj to Mieali (Ant. Pop. Ital. ® Xoel des Yei^'ors, Ktrurle, III. p. 15. 
)). lli^) seveial spliinxei weie louiul on the llhistiatiouft of some of the fruits of !M. des 

summit of tho towers, and it may he i>re^ Veiger-.’ exeavations at Vulei, are given in 

slimed that they were lor the exteinal de- Ms ]»eautiful v\oik. 

ooratioii of the tumulus. 
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saj’s Herodotus, and on them were carved inscriptions, recordiii^>: 
the construction of the monument, and that it was raised princi- 
pally hy the hands of young women. The tumulus was six 
stadia and two pldhra (3,842 ft. 8 in.) in circumference, and 
thirteen plethra (1,314 ft. 1 in.) in diameter.® As the Lydians 
are traditionally the colonisers of Etruria, when we find similar 
monuments in this land, we may regard them as strengthening 
the prohahility of the tradition, and may assign them an early 
date in style, if not always in actual construction. The tumulus 
of Alyattes was six or seven times as large as the Cucumella, yet 
the affinity is not the less striking. But there are scores of 
sejnilchral mounds on the Bin Tepe at Sardis, whose dimensions 
agree with those of the Cucumella. It is in character and 
arrangement alone, not in size, that the mound of Alyattes is to 
he regaixled as a type of Lydian tombs, for Herodotus specifies 
this as among the marvels of the land on account of its size — 
fpyor TToWbv piyinTov — inferior only in magnitude to the works of 
the Egyptians and Babylonians. The five termini on the Lydian 
monument are not clearly and definitely described ; but the 
inscriptions on them show an analogy to the stclee of the Greeks 
and Etruscans ; and as they could not, consistently with the 
rest of the monument, have been on a small scale, the probability 
is that they were either cones surmounting towers, or the termi- 
nations of such towers, rising above the body of the mound. ^ It 
is a remarkable fiict, that the tomb of Porsena, at Clusium, the 
only Etruscan sepulchre of which we have record, bore a close 
affinity to the onlj- Lydian sepulchre described by the ancients — • 
the sc]uare merely taking jilace of the circle ; for it is said to 
have had ‘‘ five pyramids ” rising from a sijuare base of masonry, 
“one at each angle, and one in the centre..'’- And the euriou.s 
monument at Albano, vulgarlv called the tomb of the Horatii and 
Curiatii, has a square basement of masonry, surmounted by four 
cones, and a cylindrical tower in the midst.'' I’ive, indeed, seems 


» Herod. 1. f>3. 

^ ^VlleI^ ■writing the above, I Tvas not 
aware that anvtliin^^ remained outlie tumu- 
lus of Alyattes to verify the statement of 
Herodotus ; ljut having since jfasoetl a 
v.'inter on tlie Bin Tc])e, encamped beneath 
the shadow of this gigantic mound, I can 
testify that on its summit still lies ashape- 
less fragment of one of the which 

decorated its ciest ; but I failed to perceive 
in it any resemblance to a phoHos, such as 


Von Prokescli and Von OIfers■\^]io cites him 
(Lyd, Koiiig'-giaber bei Gardes) apitear to 
have rc"ogmsetl. It is about ’J feet in 
diameter, and beais not a ve>tigc of an in- 
scrijjtioii, not answering in this re>2'eet to- 
tlie dcM.-ription given by Heiodotu.-'. 

- VaiTo, ap. Pliii. XXXVI. li’, 4. 

It is supposed l-y some to 1)0 tlie sejuil- 
chre of Pomiiey the (xreat, ereete<l here- 
abouts by his wife Oorneliu — Pint. Poin- 
peius, ad finem. To this opinion ('aniua is 
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to Imve been the established number of cones, jiyramids, or 
columnar cippi, on tombs of this description; whence it has been 
suggested that three other towers are probably buried m the 
unexcavated part of the Cucumellad 

Southward from this is a much smaller mound, called ‘“ La 
Cucumelletta,” because it is a miniature of the other. It was 
opened by the Prince in 1832, and was found to contain five 
chambers. 

Still nearer the Cucumella is a low tumulus, called “La 
Ilotouda,” about thirty feet in diameter, and walled round with 
a single course of travertine blocks. The cone of earth which 
surmounted it is now levelled to the to 2 ) of the masonry. There 
is a trench and rampart aiouiid it, as in the conical rock-hewn 
tomb of Bieda. The chamber is now choked with earth ; but hi 
it were found vases (.>f great beauty. “ 

Another tumulus, on the right bank of the Fiora, near the 
site of the ancient city, was ojiened by Campianari, in 1835. In 
the middle of the chamber, stretched on the ground, lay the 
skeleton of a warrior, with helm on his head, ring on his finger, 
and a confused mass of broken and rusted weapons at his feet. 
Against the wall of the tomb, depending from a nail, which, from 
rust, could hardly support it, hung a large bronze shield, lined 
with wood. An elegant bronze vase and a tripod were also 
there, but no I'* adjoining chamber, however, 

where articles of jewellery, strewed on the ground, indicated a 
female occuxiant, there were some beautiful xiainted vases.** 

These warrior-tombs are not uncommon, scattered indiscrimi- 


iuclinel — Ann. ISo”, 2,11.57. Othei>. 

re^'ar*! it as tlic toinli oi Amns, son of 
Poi-bena, wlio fell at Aricia, contendin^^ 
•with the Ctixek’s or runia in the veai 250 of 
Lome (Liv, II. 14; DionvH. Y. dO: VII. 5). 
Pinine.''i hist started this ttpinioii, ami m 
&n 2 )lH'rled in it Ia' Yihlty, (lell, and the 
Due de Luynes, Ann. Ill'll. lc>2t>, p. 

TUit theie i'' 11 " valid rca-'on for re.traiding 
this tomb a.s of very early date, or uf Etrus- 
can eoiistiuctihiL The basement as facet! 
with cni/jitrrou masonry, now destroyed Ity 
the recent lepairs, but above this, ^\liere 
the oiiginal “^tnitturo is di'-th>''ed. it Ls &een 
to be of opVi) in .strata alternatiD;^ 

with coil rsC““^ of in.C'Oiiry. This stamps it 
as Koiiian ; no instance of suili a ennstrue- 
tiou havin'^ been I'dind in genuine Etruscan 
iiiouument-'. The m"iiMin;is also, asCauina 


ol».8ervcs, mark the latter days of the Re- 
imblie. It mu■^t be a Roman toml)— in 
mutation of those in use in the early da\s 
of Italy — whetJier Poiapey, or ot .some 
other wealthy Roman, is a matter of more 
••iiiijeotuie. The ytim Punipri’i^ Imwevei, 
had an Etru.sc.in ori^iiii, as we learn from 
the llrotta del Tifone at Corneto ; and the 
^reat Pompey is known to li.ive possessed a 
•s ilia near All)a. Pint. Pomp. loc. cit. 

Ann. Inst. I''d2, p. 274 — ^Lenoir. I 
much doubt thi". Tlieie may ])0 one or 
two nnne, but fiuiii the podtion f>f the tli>- 
closed towers in the mound, there eaii 
hardly have been five. 

'* Ann. Inst lSd2, p. 277. Mon. Ined. 
Inst L, tav. 41, 2. 

® Ruil, lust. p. 204, ct sf'p 
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iiately among those of men of jieace. In some are found arms of 
various descriptions, the iron generally much oxydised, the 
hehnets frequently hearing marks of the battle-fray, in “ good old 
blows ” of sword or lance, and sometimes encircled with chaplets 
of ivy, myrtle, or oak-leaves, in pure gold, of the most delicate 
and exquisite workmanship ; as if to show that the departed had 
fallen in the moment of victory, or, it may he, to typify the state 
of triumphaut bliss into which his spirit had entered. Not 
always are there remains of the corpse itself. When the soil is 
unusually dry, bones may be found not entirely decayed; hut it 
more often happens that on the rockv bier lie the helmet, 
breastplate, greaves, signet-ring, weapons — or, if it be a female, 
the necklace, ear-rings, bracelets, and other ornaments, each in 
its relative place ; but the body thev once encased or adorned, 
has left not a vestige behind. In some of the warrior-tombs of 
this necropolis, as also on other sites, the bones ol a horse and 
dog have been found by the side of those of the man whence we 
may infer that the Etruscan believed in a future state of existence 
for the brute creation, 

“ And thought, admitted to that equal 6kj- 
His faithful dog wouM hear him company 

a doctrine held bj' the civilised nations of antiquity, as well as by 
“the poor Indian; for ^'il•gil j'ictures the souls in Eltsium as 
practising equitation; and Homer mentions the sacrifice of 
horses and household dogs at the pyre of Patroclns.'' 

Among the tombs, in that part of the necropolis to the south, 
called the Camjm Worto, are scattered liere and there sundry 
square areas paved with large Hags, and surrounded by walls of 
regular masonry. It seems jirobable that they were uatrlnu', or 
spots approiniated to the bui'iiing of the dead, which, though not 
a common custom with the Etruscan inhabitants of Yulci, may 
have prevailed among their Homan successors.'^ 


~ Lull. Instit. Ill'-', fit. 

^ TI. floo. Hom, II. XXilf. 

171 — 4. LiiLian (ilo Liutu, j». 810, ed. 
Bourd.) tliat and coiiciddiies 

^\ere sometimes slain at the funeral pile, 
and dotlie.s were east on it, or buiied with 
the dciunct, a.s though he would use sueli 
things in the other world as he had been 
wont to enjoy in this^. 

^ The aatrlnn or v&trhmm dift'ered from 
the haxtiun ur t^UjSos, in ]>eing the place 


wheie the » oqt>e wa'^ Ijiunt alone, wliereas 
in the haafnm it was alx* Iniiicd. Fc.stns, i\ 
The he.'t of <in u-'-triua 

extant is th.it laige ijiiadiaiigle on the Vi.i 
Ajjjaa about four <»r five miles fioin Rome, 
which dell took to he the Canijnis Sacc-r 
Iloiatinuini, mentioned by Martial (III. 
epig. 17. 8). A detailed de.seiixdion of it 
5 " i^i\en h\ I’ahietti (Insciiic Ant. III. ]>. 
■ioU). 
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GiioTTA d’Tside. 

One of the most reiiiarkiible tombs discovered in Etruria was 
opened in 1839 , in a part of this necropolis called Polledrara, to 
the west of the Ponte Sodo. In interest and importance it 
rivalled the Piegiilini-Oalassi tomb at Cervetri ; tor, besides 
objects of native art, of very high antinnity, anterior to all 
Hellenic intlnence, it contained articles purely and unequivocally 
Egyjhian, attesting the very early intercourse between Etruria 
and Egvpt. This tond> had nothing" remarkable in its con- 




struction; it was hollowed below the surface, like the other tombs 
of Yulci, and had an antecliamber and three inner chambers. 
From the character of its contents, it received the name of the 
*■ Tomb of Isis ; ” but it was really the sepulchre of two Etruscan 
ladies of rank, whose effigies are still in existence, though nearly 
three thousand years may have elapsed since their decease. 

Tlie tomb is now reclosed, but its contents have been fortu- 
nately kept togetlier. d’hey were once in tlie possession of the 
Prince of Canino, son of Lucien P>onaparte, but have now passed 
into the P>ritish IMuseum. All have a strong Egyptian or oriental 
I'haracter ; but with the exceiition of those evidently imported 
from the banks of the Nile, they are Etruscan imitations of 
Egyptian art, with the native stamp more or less strongly marked. 
The genuine Egi’pti.m articles consist of si.x: ostrich-cggs,’^ one 

Imitatious oi o«.trp-li in terra Yuki Tiieil. p. ,"7^ 

have keen r\ninil iii ihc temhs of >eeui‘' to iiiiluMto tlait they wpie t»f tunere.il 
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painted with winged camels shown in the woodcut ; four carved 
with figures in very low relief — griffons and other chinneras, or 

wild heasts fighting or de- 



vouring their 2>i'ey ; and the 
sixth with a warrior in his 
attended hv another 
chariot, and four horsemen, 
carved in the same manner 
on the shell. The eggs have 
holes in them, as if fur sus- 
pension, and bring to mind 
the great rock's egg of the 
Arabian Nights ; or, rather, 
recall the fact of ostrich- 
eggs being suspended in 
mosques at the jiresent day. 
Genuinely Egyiitian also are 
five vases of greenish enamel, 
fiat -sided like ^lowder-fiasks, 
and with hierogly^jhics round 
the edge." But three alabtisti, 
terminating above in female 
busts, with hands on the 


cxfanxi-i'OT ix iiii: hjuii .'i-’ .v wuma.n-. bosoiiis, are mere imitations 


of Egyiitian articles; so also 


are two unguent-pots, in the shape of small sitting figures of 
women, about six inches high, one of them shown in the above 


ai'plication, ami tliat the demand 
greater than the supidy. Yet the eggs nf 
hinaller hiids, imitated in that mateiial, 
have also lieen found in tliis necioimlis. 
Ann. Inyt. 1843, 2’- 351, We knenv that 
the eggs of the o>-tiich ■vs ere .''Ometiiiiefe imed 
as vases hy the ancient.;. Plin. X. 1. Hens* 
egg.'; are often found in tomhs, not only in 
Etruria, but in Greece and her colonies, 
and aie sometimes inclosed in vases. They 
aie not alwuy.s fragile, for many museums 
in Italy contain specimens of this singular 
septilchral furniture. \Vhether mere relics 
of the funeial feast, or intentionally left in 
the tomh vith the "wine, honey, milk, &c., 
as foo(l for the Manes, or for some i)iiicly 
symbolical purjjose, it is not easy to deter- 
mine. The signification tpf feitility, erdi- 
narily attached to eggs, can liaidfy apply 


t(i asexndehrc. The egg 'vvas more in-obaMy, 
in this case, an emblem of re.'.urrectinn. 
It uas u.sed hy l.otli Greeks and Komans- 
in lustrations. (Lmian. L)i<'g. et Poll. 2'. 
114, ed. Pourd. ; .Tuven. bfat. YI. 51S : 
Ovid. Ais Amat. II. 3'J9). y>y the latter 
leoide it was .-ometimes su 2 ' 2 ' 0 .''ed to 2 ' 0 s>e.ss 
stiange efficacy: for Livia Augusta, -when 
pregnant with tlio Enqiernr Tibeiius, iii 
order tiiat lier child might prove a male, 
hatched an eeg in her own I'u.sum. Plin. 
X. 76. 

See the woodcut on 2 *. 45". Thehieifp- 

gly['lncs have heeu dec‘i 2 >heicd, and ‘‘con- 
tain invocations to tlie g'-ds to grant a 
ha 2 'tiy New Year tu the owner of the vase.’ 
^ases of ];ieciscly similar cliaiacter, I'lund 
III Egy 2 itian tombs, are also to he seen in 
the Ihitisli i\Iuseuiii. 
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woodcut ; and a vase with many colours, which is unique in 
litruscan pottery — the ground being dark-grey, and the tigure.s 
black, red, blue, yellow, and white. So Egyptian-like are the 
chariots, and the procession of females painted on this vase, that 
the general observer would at once take it for an importation ; 
yet the learned have pronounced it Egyptian only in character, 
and native in execution, 
thougli of most archaic style 
and early date,'' the myth 
which represents Theseus 
and the Minotaur being 
purely Hellenic. 

The effigies of the two 
ladies differ in material, as 
well as in taste. t)ue is a 
full-length tigure of stone, 
two feet nine inches high, 
clad in a long chiton, reach- 
ing to her feet, and over it a 
shorter tunic open in front 
and clasped at the waist, 
sandals on her feet, but no 
ornaments beyond those with 
which nature honoured her 
head — two long tresses being 
left on each side of her face 
to fall to her bosom, just 
such as are cherished uow-a- 
days by misses in their teens ; 
and her “ hack-hair ” being 
jilaited into a number of 
tails, clubbed together at the end. What magic power may 
have lain in her eyes, we know not, as they have been taken 
from their sockets, probably being of some precious material. 
Nor can we compliment her on her form, which is stiff and 
masculine, though such may have passed for elegant among 
the daugliters of Ham, to wliom she bears a striking re- 
semblance. The above woodcut gives a front and back view of 
this fair Etruscan.* 

^ iVIkali, Mnii. Iue<l. je -11', tav. iV. 1. art, anti amon;^' tlie eariie.st examitles- 

TIun tliniioli E, i:\ptiaii in dia- exuiiit. 

raetcr, ij' uduiitte'l to he a work of Etimsc.in 
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If we cannot say of this 

“ Swc< t Tijrrh' iii' maid, a Terr shower 
Of beauty was her earthly dower,” 

no more can we declare her companion to he — 

“■ -V lovely lady, garmented with light 
From her own beauty."’ 

She had lier hnst taken in bronze, and being of x'ainer mood than 
her fellow, and less modest withal, bad it represented bare, taking 
care to put on her best necklace — and a 
gorgeous one it must have been, though 
stiffening her neck like a warrior’s gorget — 
and to have her hair carefully arranged and 
curled when she sat to the artist. And she 
seems to have worn a broad gold frontlet, for 
such an ornament, embossed with figures, 
Avas found in the tomb. Then she affected 
modesty, and with a gilt bird on her hand, 
thought to make herself more engaging. Yet 
posterity, xvliom she intended to enchant, will 
hardly accord this Etruscan Lesbia credit for 
great charms; and will be apt to e-xolaim xvith 
Juvenal, denouncing bedizened dowagers — 

Intolerabilius nihil e.st quam femina dives. 

The 2'cilestal is in keeping with the bust, 
being richly adorned Avith tigures of lions, 
siihinxes, and chariots. 'The antinnity of 

Bll'rVZK lll's'C OF .iX ‘ ^ 

FTi’.rscAs LAiiY, tlus hust is jiroA'od, not only by its style, hut 
by its Avorkmanshi}) ; not being cast, but 

formed of thin ^dates of bronze, hammered into shape, and 

finished AA'itli the chisel — the earliest mode of Etruscan toreutics.’ 

Thu eailiust of thu <h‘eeks in io) us tli.-it the itit ot rastiug j-tatiies in 

hroii/e must li.ive hcuu ''O loiiiicl, l'<»r \\u iuonzu — w.is iii\untu'l ItYKhiucus 
know that the nio>t ancient >t.itue in hronzu «>f Sunin>., ^\]>o Inilt thu jircat temple of 
- that of Jupitei mi the Aciopolis of ^^iKiitii lleia in ilmt inland (Herod, Jil, hu), and 
was Yj’oiight ill suiiarate piece.'', nailed who is lelicACil to have flouri'.hed hefore 
together (Pauwan. HI. 17, t>'. ihis ham- (jiin j* u. (hi the revival of the aits in tliu 
iiiercd Work — bphiirthiiuit — ran liurdly middle age^ Ntys [Mie.-di (Hmi. ine*l. p. 
have keen latei than the Iieginnin- of the .7-2), theeaille-t i^tatucs in hionze, as that 
.sixth century n. e., hecaiise Ihiusanias ot Jlitniface VIH. in Jlologua, erected iii 

{\ III. llj 8 ; X. 8S. 0 ; cf. Pliii. XXX\ . l-ltii^ were tonned of plates. 
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In the same tomb xvere fomid two oblong bronze cars, on four 
wheels, ami with a horse’s fore-C[uarters springing from each 
angle. They must have been for fumigation, and may have been 
dragged about the tomb to dispel the etHuviiun, on the occasion 
of the funeral feast, or the annual pnreniuli<( , and were probably 
equivalent to the focolari, so common in the tombs of Chiusi. 
There were also found sundry quaint vessels in bronze, xvitli 
some tripods and a lamp — all of mere funereal use, being too 
thin and fragile to have served domestic purposes — a spoon cif 
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ivory, and some plates and vessels of alabaster, which were 
probably used at the funeral feast, and left as usual in the 
tomb together with an abundance of the green pri-sgc, of which 
the Egyptians made necklaces and bracelets to adorn their 
iniunmies.® 

On the painted pottery, found at A’ulei. it were needless to 
expatiate. Every Museum in Europe proclaims its beauty, and. 
through it, the name of Yulci, little noised in classic times, and 
well nigh forgotten for two thousand years, has become immortal, 
and acqiiired a wider renown than it ever possessed during the 
period of the city’s existence. Yulci has none of the tall black 
ware with figures in relief, so abundant at Chinsi and its neigh- 
bourhood ; but of painted vases there is every variety — from the 
earliest, quaintest efforts, through every grade of excellence, to 
the highest triumphs of Htdleiiic ceramographic art. Of tlu' 
early, so-called Doric, pottery, little is found at "Shdci ; nor oi 
the Perfect style, which is predominant at Xola, is there so great 
an abundance here ; the "reat mass of Yulcian vases beins of 
the Attic style — of that severe and archaic design, which is always 
connected with black ffgnres on a yellow ground." The best 


For an turount ut the articlo'i in tiii" 
tomh, sec 7l--7;‘» 

— Urlichs ; ^Ucali, Mun. Ined. pp. — 71, 
tnv IV. — VIII ; Ann. Iii'.t. 1 ji. 

Hull. Inst. IS 14, p. lOc — lirann. 


‘ A of the 2'Dttery fouii'l at 

Yulci an<l Tarquiiiii is -trcatly in favcair dt 
tlie fnriuer. llie .suhjoined table .''huv. 
the i.oiii 2 '.uatiYc jicr coiita^^^c of each <h.- 
scription oi ym'-d-,. 
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vases of Yulci, in the chaste simplicity of their style, closely 
resemble those of Xola and Sicily ; yet there are characteristic 
shades of difference in form and design, which can be detected 
by a iiractised eye. On this site, more than on any other in 
Etruria, have been found those singular vases painted with eyes, 
so common also in Sicily, the meaning of which continues to 
per23lex antiquaries. Specimens of them are given in the annexed 
woodcut, and in that at the head of the following chapter — the 



KVLIX, OR DKi:lKIXO-BOWL, FBOII VULCI. 


former, a hylix, or drinking bowl, in the possession of the 
Marquis of Northampton ; the latter, a scene copied from an 
amphora in the British Museum. 

I cannot here enter into further details of the vases of Yulci ; 
for a description of them would be almost identical with that of 
the painted potteiy of Etruria. It would not be too much to assert 
that nine-tenths of the jiainted vases, that have been brought 
to light m Etruria, are from tliis site. The extraordinary 
multitude of these vases, bearing Greek subjects, of Greek design, 
and with Greek inscriptions — the names iif the potter and [lainter 


T.ir- Vulci. 
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Painted va.'»c.s, with figures, ) 
{i.e., the two best classes) ) 
Painted vases, with animals, \ 

4 

16 

45 

10 

the Eg}*ptian style) ) 

Painted va.ses, with mere ) 

20 

5 

ornaments . . . ) 



Plain, uncoloured ware 

. 10 


Black ware, with leliefs. 

1 

4 

Bitto, varnished 

. 5 

— 

Bitto, unvarnished 

. 44 

34 


100 

100 


•The average produce of excavations on this 
site is said to be thirty times greater than 


at Tarquinii. At Vulci virgin-tombs are to 
the rest as 1 to 90. In eight months of 
excavation, Fossati found but three intact, 
containing painted vases, thougii more than 
twenty intact with ordinaiy black ware. 
Ann. Inst. 18*20, p. 128. 

Cxerhard considered the painte<T va.ses of 
Vulci to l)elc)ng to a iieriod not earlier than 
the 74th Olympiad (484 b.c. ), nor later 
than the 124th {284 b c.), or between the 
third and fifth centuries of Rome — aa 
opinion founded on the forms of the vases, 
the sulqects rein-eserited, and on iiaimo- 
graphic evidences. Bull. Inst. 1881. p- 
lfi7. But the Boric vases are certainly 
eailier than he supposed. 
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being also recorded as Greeks — lias suggested the idea that Yulci 
must have been a Greek colony,® or that a portion of its inhabi- 
tants were of that nation, living in a state of isopolity with the 
Etruscans.® But these views are opposed by the fact that nothing 
found on this site, except the painted vases, is Greek ; the tombs 
and all their other contents are unequivocally Etruscan. On this 
site it is that the very few vases, bearing Etruscan inscriptions 
and subjects, have been found. The kratev at the head of this 
cha2)ter, which bears the strange scene that forms the frontis- 
jiiece to the second volume, is a notable specimen of this class of 
vases. ^ 

Although thousands on thousands of jiainted vases have been 
redeemed from oblivion, this cemetery still yields a richer harvest 
than any other in Etruria. Xo site has been so well worked by 
the excavator — none has so well repaid him ; yet it seems far 
from exhausted. Xor is it rich in vases alone. Bronzes of 
A'arious descriptions, mirrors with beautiful designs, vessels, 
tripods, camlddhra, weapons — are iii’oiiortionately abundant, and 
maintain the same relative excellence to the xiottery. That 
exquisite cista, or casket, with a relief of a combat between Greeks 
and Amazons, now in the Gregorian Museum, and which j'iehls 
not in beauty to any of those rare relics of ancient taste and 
genius, which the necroi)olis of Prreneste has i^rodiiced, was 
found at Yulci. Xo site yields more superb and delicate articles 
in gold and jewellery — as the Cabinets of the Yatican, and of the 
brothers Castellani at Borne can testify; none more numerous 
relics in ivory and bone, or more beautiful si^eeimens of variegated 
glass.” 

To this we may add that no cemetery in Etruria has yielded 
more beautiful examjdes of statuary in terra-cotta than that of 
Yulci, though such woiks of art are of rare occurrence in 


^ (Terhaul, Ann. Inst, 1S'31, pp. 

107. He subsequently (IJull, Inst. 1S32, 
]>p. 76, 7S) rejecte'l this hYi»othe'5is in 
favour of that of an isopoUtyof (rieeksaiul 
Etruscans. 'Welcker (utcO in Ann. Inst. 
1834, pp. 43, 2S5) thinks this colony wa.s 
one of potters, living as a .sejtarate boily for 
ages, preserving their peculiarities of 
religion and rites. 

® Ann. Inst. 1S34, p. 45. 

^ The fullest account of the vases of 
Yulci will be found in Gerhard s “Kap- 
porto Vulcente,” Ann. Inst. 1S31. See 


al'O some a'lmirable papers, by Bunsen, 
Ann. Inst. 1834, pp. 40—86. Opinions 
of IMulier, Boeckh, Banofka, and (.ferliard, 
on various points connected with this sub- 
ject, will aUo be found in Bull. Inst. 1832, 
iq>. 65 — 104. But every work on ancient 
vases, that has aiq)eared during the last 
fifty years, treats more or less of the pottery 
of Yulci. 

- For notices of the beautiful works in 
bronze and jewellery found on this site, see 
the Annali and Bullctini of the Archteolo- 
gical Institute of Rome --passim. 
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Etruscan tombs, .save in the shape of portrait-bu.sts, modelled 
from the life. 

Among the choice and bizarre objects in this material, and a 
hybrid between sculpture and pottery, is a beautiful omochoe, or 
Avine-jug, from the tombs of Vulci, now in the British Museum. 
The body is in the shape of a female head, probably representing 
Pallas Athene, highly decorated, and Avearing a helmet, the crest 
of AAdiicli forms the spout of the A’ase. The jiot has a double 
handle, the loAver one for iiouring, the upper for caiTA'ing. 

The helmet,” says Mr. NeAvton, “is ornamented on each side 
Avith a seated female figure in relief, and in front Avith a female 
head issuing from lea\’es ; OA'er the forehead is a roAV of rosettes ; 
the earrings are in the form of Avinged female figures, sur- 
mounted by rosettes ; the necklace is formed of pendants ; the 
Avhole has been coloured, and the earrings gilt. The design of 
this vase is bold and original, the modelling excellent, and much 
taste is sheAvn in the application of the ornaments. It is further 
intere.sting from the correspondence in form of the jeAvels Avith 
tliose found in Etruscan tombs of the Macedonian period.” 
Such graceful freaks as this are rare in Etruscan pottery, though 
not uiifrequent in that of Magna Griecia, from Avliich this is 
distinguislied by its air of superior solidity. An illustration of 
this fantastic jug is giA’en in the AA'oodcut oppo.site, though no 
engraA'ing, it has been truly said, can conA’ey the jAolychromic 
charm Avhich belongs to the original.'' 


APPENDIX TO CHAPTER XXIX. 

Xirn;. — Tin: t'.vAii'AXAiu PAi.\Tia> Tiaaiu .vi Vu/.n. Sin p. 4tS, 

Tills tuiiil), Avlu'ii (ipiiicil. w.is in a a'l-i'v JiLipiiLitcil coiulitiun ; lunch of 
till Mirfacu of the Avail hail fallen, and the extenial air .speedily affected the 
rcniaindcr. Caiupanaii. who discoA-ered the tunih. made an attempt to detach 
the fast perishin.i;' painting' from the damji. cinmlding w.dls ; lint, at the A'ery 
commencement of the jn'occs.s. the stucco, rotted by the humidity of twenty 
centuries, gave way, and the painting fell in [de-ees at his feet. He had 
jireviiiusB'. hoAVCA’ei, had a copy made of it. whieh is iimv in the British 
Museum, and engravings of the same ha\'e heeii puhlished in iMoii. Ined. 
Iiistit. n. tav. .53, 54. Heseriirtions are also g-iveii in Bull. Inst. Is:!.'!, pp. 77 
— ,S 1 | — Kestiier; Ami. Inst. 1S36, pip. opj — -jyj — S. e. Caupiauai i. Fiom these 
sunrees I ohtaiu the following deseription. 

2 Ann. Inst. 1 S 72 , pp. 357 — -360 (Braun'. Muii. In-it. V. tav. 4 S. 

AV.I. I. II H 
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On the outer wall of the tomb, on one side of the door, stood the lif^uro of 
(liarun, or, as the iiiseription attaehed styles him, •■CiiAur,” with liideons 
visage, leaning on his mallet. Within, on the opposite wall, sat, on an 
elegant cnrule chair or throne, a king arrayed in Tyrian jnirple, with crown 
on his head, and long sceptre in his hand, tipt by a lotns-tlower. llefore him 
stood his (lucen, in lung clntoit^ mantle, and veil. This pair, in all probability, 
represented the king and ipieen of the Sha<les, Hades and Perse])hone, or, as 
the Etruscans called them, “Aite” and “I’hersijinei.” Behind the throne stouil 
three draped male tignres, whose venerable aspect seemed to mark them as 
the judges of the dead — ilinos, ^Haens, and Khadamanthiis. On either hand 
was a jirocession of tignres, of both sexes, going towards the throne, snpjiosed 
to he souls proceeding to judgment ; though there was nothing in dress, 
appearance, or attributes, to mark them as of the lower world. The group 
on each side the throne was very similar ; in fact it has hei n considered tlu; 
same family — in one case ,goin,g to judgment, in the other entering the abodes 
of the blessed. The tignres were as large as life, except (.'harun. who was 
hut half the size. 

The style of art was more advanced than in any of the tombs (jf Tarquinii, 
not even excepting those of the Caidinal and Typhon. The paintings were 
quite Roman in character, and could hardly he earlier than tlie frescoes of 
Pompeii, which they resembled in freedom of design, truth and nature of the 
attitudes, and mastery over those difficulties whieb in every land attend the 
early stages of art. Yet the Cliarun rvlio stood sentinel over this tomb was 
in a veiy different and more archaic style. He may have been painted at 
the first formation of this sepulchre, and the other figures added in the days 
(if Roman domination, or the archaicism of his figure may he a conventionality 
of a later age. Another feature of late date was a ma.ssive column of pejj^rino, 
supporting the ceiling, with a romarkahle capital of the composite order, 
having head.s, male and female, between the volutes. Campannri removed this 
to Toscanella, where it is still to bo seen in liis garden. See the woodcut 
at page 481. 

This sepulchre seems to represent the lower world, — t ’harun mounts guard 
at the entrance, the King of Hades sits on his throne within ; but the ah.scnce 
of Furies, as well as of Genii and Jnnones, essentially distinguishes this from 
the infernal .scenes in the Pompey and Cardinal tombs of Tarqninii, as welt 
as from those, to which in other respects it hears more affinity, in the 
Grotta deir Oreo in the same necropolis, and in the Toniha Golini at 
Oivicto. 
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CANINO AXD MUSIGNANO. 
sfat nominis umbra. — L ucax. 

Qaicquitl fiul> terrA est in ain'icuin proferet fetas. — H grat. 

Three or four days may be pleasantly spent at Yulci, in ex- 
ploring the neighbourhood and watching the progress of the 
excavations ; returning every evening to Montalto, to secure tlie 
two greatest by-road luxuries in Italy — a decent dinner and a 
healess bed. Let no one conceive that he may pernoctate at 
the Ponte della Badia with iinpunitj-. My fellow-traveller, on a 
previous visit to Yulci, laid been induced to take up his quarters 
for the night in the guard-room of the castle, where the soldiers 
did their best to accommodate him ; but he was presentlv attacked 
in his camp b}' legions of sharp-shooters, sure of aim and swift of 
foot — who compelled him, sighing for the skin of Achilles, to beat 
a jjrecipitate retreat and take up a position in the court-yard of 
the castle — sub Jocc frigido — for the rest of the night. As the 
nearest resting-places are Montalto and Canino, both seven or 
eight miles distant, and as in the latter village the traveller will 
tind only a hospitium miserahlle, with but slight diminution of 
the said annoyances, his better plan is to drive back nightly to 
iMontalto, and comparative comfort. 

Let the traveller also provide himself at the inn with such cold 
viands as he may, for the sustenance of his inner man during 
these day-long excursions. Xot a mouthful will he otherwise 
procure for love or money ; and a keen appetite, be it remembered, 
is the perquisite of hunters of antiquities and the picturesque, in 
(•(million with their brethren in quest of igiiobler game. With 

u II 2 
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■\vliat relisli, ■when the hour of twelve arrived, were we wont to 
throw our portfolios aside, and reclining in Etruscan fashion on 
our elbows, fall to our humble banquet t)f hard-boiled eggs, cold 
chicken, or cutlets, basking all the while “in the blue noon 
divine ! ’’ and we would jiledge one another in draughts from the 
Fiora, with as much gusto as ever Etruscan prince or Lucuiuo 
emptied his pnirra of choice Graviscan or Candtan, or ns luxurious 
Iioman quaffed 

“ His -n-ines of Setia, Gales, and Falerne, 

Ghio.s or Crete.” 

Among the ridemht of this neighbourhood, Musignano, the 
villa of the late Prince of Canino, and afterwards the residence 
of his widow, claimed a visit. Our road thither from Ahilci lay 
across the plain, a treeless expanse of pasture c>r corn-land, till 
we approached the hills at whose foot lay the villa, embosomed 
ill dense groves. These hills, called Monti di Canino, rise nenrly 
1500 feet above the sea, an isolated limestone mass in the midst 
of the volcanic plain — an inferior and tamer Soracte. As it was 
late in the day we passed the villa, and continued to Canino two 
or three miles further. This village, which gives its name to the 
princqiality, is of considerable size, the abode chiefly of those 
em 2 floyed in the iron-foundries in the neighbourhood. It is built 
on the verge of a ravine, bearing in its cliff's traces of tombs, 
which mark the site of an Etruscan town, wliose name has long 
been forgotten. The only accommodation for the traveller is a 
miserable “ Locanda,” the resort of carriers and iron-smelters, 
where, in the midst of a thousand discomforts, we were fain to 
jiass the night. ^ In the morning we drove back to Musignano. 

The villa is a very jilain building, with no pretensions to exter- 
nal magnificence. It was originally an abbey, giving its name — 
Ea Badia — to the famous bridge, and it retains a gloomy monastic 
air. AVere it in England, it might pass for a mad-house. Tlie 
2 )onderous gateway was flanked by Etruscan lions and giiff'ons in 
stone, and in the quadrangle within were several similar t)hjects 
of antiipiity — relics from the Cucumella. Signore Ahdentini, the 
son-in-law of the Princess, received us courteously, and showed 

^ r.y leaving Montiilto early in tlie daA% liim, on aliglitini; iit Mii-ionano, send his 
the traveller Avill have lunplc time to A'isit Aohn-Ie on to (’aiiirio to halt tlie hoiso, and 
Musi.i^nano, and letnrn the same night, or he ran tulinw on foot at hi.s leisure. It ii> 
to push on to Tohcanella — the ne.vt bite of a pleasant ualk tlinu gh the grounds. 
Etruscan intere-st. In the latter ca''e, let 
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us wliat vases and other relics her cabinet at that time contained. 
Few of the treasures of this unrivalled mine of Etruscan wealth 
were retained on the s^jot. The finest vases, as soon as dis- 
covered, were bought hx' the Poxie for the Gregorian INIuseuiii, 
or found their way uito foreign museuius ; and the richest and 
rarest articles of gold and jewelry met with readj' purchasers in 
the Cavaliere Campana, and a few other kindred collectors of 
antique treasures. 

The few vases in the Princess’s cabinet were such as could not 
find a read}' sale on account of their imi)erfect state. INIost of 
this pottery had been found in fragments, and had been cemented 
together by an artist in the jjay of the Princess. Articles thus 
restored are not materially lessened in value, if the paintings 
themselves he not injured ; and even when these are imperfect, 
if the part deficient be not so large as to destroy the whole 
beauty and meaning of the subject ; or if it he such as may he 
easily restored by a skilful pencil, the vase will not he greatlv 
depreciated. Articles in a very imperfect state will sometimes 
fetch enormous prices. tSo skilful are some of these restorers, 
that they will make imperfect vases pass for perfect, so as almost 
to deceive the best judges. 

Several of these vases had the mysterious eyes painted on 
them, which are so often found on the pottery of Yulci ; and a 
curious specimen of which is given in the woodcut at the head of 
this chapter, copied from an amjdiora in the Britisli Museum.^ 

The bronze articles in the cabinet, though not numerous, were 
in excellent preservation, and some of great beaut}' ; indeed the 
bronzes of Yulci are inferior to none in elegance of form, and in 
the design and execution of their adornments. 

But the most interesting feature of this mansion was its gallery 
of family portraits. There was Lucien himself at full length, the 
original of the well-known prints — his lady — and their handsome 
children, in family groups. There was the great Corsican in 
various periods of his career — the venerable Madame Letizia, 

- This scene is remarkable, inasmuch as himl at his feet ; and behind them are 
the eyes are made to reiiresent the 'winged Diana with lier bow, and Aleicury with his 
bodies of monsters, conventionally called petosua, mdaccus and tnlaria. On the 
tSireiis, though here of both sexes. Such other side of the anqthora, the pair of 
Sirens are coiiiinonly supposed to he eni- laiman-hcaded, cye-hudied birds rejieated, 
blems of souls ; but Micali ^Ant. Pop. It-il. but between them is the favourite subject 
III. 1 ). 129) considers them in this instance of Peleus and Thetis (see [Micali, op. cit. 
to represent Dyechus and Libera, or the tav. LXXXIV. ), For further remarks on 
gieat infernal deities. between theni the eyed vases, see the Appendix, Note I. 
stands Apollo playing the lyre, with the 
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whose remains lie at Coineto — her brother, the Cardinal — the 
beautiful Pauhne — and all, or nearly all, the members of this 
renowned family. In 1854 the villa passed into the hands of 
Prince Torlonia, and it has now lost its attractions. 

The grounds attached to the villa are laid out in the English 
style ; and the park-like scenery tempts the traveller to linger. 
Here, among the scattered sarcojdiagi, whose recumbent figures 
accord with the repose of the scenery, was one which arrested 
our attention. It bore a female figure, as large as life, rudely but 
boldly executed, not reclining as usual on her elbow, but stretched 
on her back, hke the effigies on medueval monuments. The bas- 
relief below displayed one of those scenes of domestic bereave- 
ment, so frequently and touchingly represented on the Etruscan 
urns of Yolterra and Chiusi. Two winged genii, ministers ot 
death, whose office was betokened by the snakes twisted round 
their arms, have seized upon a young girl — the same probably 
whose effigy rechnes on tlie lid — and are about to lead her away, 
when a majestic figure, her father it must be, inteiqmses, and with 
outstretched hands seems imidoiing them to release her ; while her 
mother, with younger children in her arms and at her side, looks 
on in motionless woe. On one side of this group, but in a sepa- 
rate comjjartment, stood a winged Charun, resting on his oar, as 
if awaiting the arrival of the soul : and at the other side stood a 
similar figure with hammer ui)lifted, ready to strike the fatal 
blow.® 

Two large sarcophagi of nenfro with male figures on the lids, 
and Etruscan inscriptions showing them to have belonged to the 
family of “ Tute,” are from the excavations made by Prince 
Torlonia. The relief on one disidays the deceased in magisterial 
attire, standing in a Uga, preceded by two lictors with /dsccs, and 
followed by two apiHiritorcs or servants, one bearing a large 
writing-tablet. The procession is moving to the music of two 
trumpeters. The subject, as well as the style of art, betrays the 
period of Roman domination.^ 

Two other sarcophagi of singular interest were also formerly 
at Musignano, and may still perhaps be seen at the Villa. They 
are described in the Apijeudix to this Chajiter. 

^ Jticali has described and illirstrated .305. — liraini. I liave leasoii to believe 
this sarcophagus. Sion. Ined. p. 303. tav. that it has been removed from Musignano. 
XLVIII. 1. See also Ann. In.st. 1S43, p. ■* JJull. lu.st. 18G9, le 172. 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER XXX. 

Xcjtk I. — Ey],^. (ix jiih rAiMi:i> Vasi.s. See p. 409. 

Thh meaiiUJi; of these eves on the painted vases has not been satisfactoiily 
determined. 'i’liev are g'eneridly teniK'd ■■ niystie," and they are at least 
mysterious. Tliey are found not only on vases of undoubted Greek origin, 
a.s on those of Xula, Sicily, and Adria. hut aie also (pften scr, itched on the black 
relieved ev. ire of Chinsi and Sarteano. which has every evidence of a purely 
Etruscan character. It has been thoug-ht that they have a Bacchic import — 
an opinion which tiuds support in the liguics oi sulijects with which they are 
often connected ; such as vine or ivy biatiches — bunches of grapes — the god 
of wine himself standing, goblet in band, between the eye.s. or his head alone 
in that position — Satyrs and M.euads d.incing — Silcuus on his ass — Gorgon.s' 
heads, which arc symbols of the infernal Bacchits — or subjects hearing refer- 
ence to some one or other of the attributes or to the varied cliaracterof this great 
divinity of the aiuients. They have been found also in the form of pnnthei.s' 
heads. The Bacchic nature of the scene in the woodcut at page 4li7. andtlu' 
relation of Hermo.. Apollo, and Artetnis to Dionysus, are set forth by Jlieali 
(Ant. Pop. Ital.. lit. p. I'i'.t). But the subject is sonictiiui’s .such as cannot 
easily he interpreted as Bacchic — warriors, represented siiigl.v or in combat, 
on horseback or in chariots — the deeds of llereules. or other Greek myths — 
chitineras — Pegasi — athletes e.xereising — Eitiies, or other winged deities, as 
shown in the woodcut at p. 402. 

There is sotiie plausibility iti the opinion that thise eves were ehaniis 
agaittst the evil eye. in which the aiieients helii-vcd as strongly ns the modertt 
•sotithrotis of Europe. 

Nescio qui.s teiieros ocidus luilii f.iseinat agno- — ^t’lrg. Biie. III. 104. 

\V e know that the tiorg’onion was supposed to have the jiower of .averting 
evil (Lucian. I’hilopati'is. p. 1120. ed. Boiirdel.), and those eyes may be those 
of Gorgons, for they are evidently intended to repiesent a face, the other 
features even being sometimes introduced. Mieaii opines that the eyed vases 
were Swpa oirTqpia — presents made by the 1 iriilegroom on seeing his bride 
unveiled (Yon. Ined. p. 200). 

The introdiu'tion of eyes in such eases may perhaps he more satisfaetoril v 
accounted for by the rpsenitdance and relation of vases to boats. The 
presence of eyes on the hows of aueient vessils, perhaps originating in the 
fancied analogy with fish, or to intimate the vigilance necessary to the julot, 
is well known. The names of several sorts of goblets — such as a-Kv(j)os. 
(TKittprj, Kuv6apos, Kvp^q^ KcTreXXor, Kap^pjiov^ uKarov, ukutlov — are eouimoii to 
them with boats ; and it is on vases of this description that eyes are most 
frequently painted. This analogy between boats and cups is greatly coii- 
lirmed by the fables of llereules crossing the sea to Spain in a g’oldet 
(Apollod. II. p. IdO. ed. Ib'.lh ; Athen. XL .“Ix. .7J : XIacrob. Saturn. V. 21) — 
the prototype of St. luiymund. 
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XoTE II. SIXGVI.AR SARCOPHAni. St'C ]>. 47C'. 

Thkse two saroopliagi were foiiiul at Vulei, in the winter of lS45-4(), .anil 
thence transported to Mu.signano. They are about seven feet in length. 
One is of a material unusual in this part of Etruria — a semi-transparent 
marble, often mistaken for alabaster, which Canina ]ironounees to come from 
the Circman proinonteuy It bears 011 its lid not a single tignre as usual, but 
a wedded trair, clasped in each other’s arms — 

gi-emio jaeuit nova nupta laariti — 

lying half-draped in that loving posture, described in the Canticles — " His 
left hand is under my head, ajid his right hand doth tnihrace me." Satisfac- 
tory, doubtless, to their Jlanes was this j)etriticatiun of their conjugal fond- 
ness, hut imsterity could have taken it for granted — rib s intnule hate. This 
unusual attitude seems to hint at some tragical event that cut down both at 
one stroke. The relief below reju'csenls. as if for contrast, a combat between 
Greeks and xiniazons ; and at the end.s of the monununt are liotis and 
griffons devouring cattle. 

The other sarcojihagus is of pfjirrino, and bears a similar pair on its lid. 
Its relief is in a superior style of art. It evidently represents a nuptial 
scene, for in the centre stands a female tignre, embracing a youth. Utlier 
figures stand on either side. Bchinel the bride is a vonthful slave who 
holds a large umbrella over her head ; then another woman bearing a hydria 
on her head, ami a prot-hous in her hand ; a third with a large fatt (pmis — 
Jiaiellunt), exaetl}’ like the Indian fans of the lucsent day ; and a fourth 
with lyre smA plectrum. Behinel the youth stands a man with a folding-stool 
(cud^abias — pUcatilbi) ; another with a lituus or augur'.s wand ; a third with a 
large circular curvecl trumpet ; anel a female fitite-jdaycr with donble-pijus 
anel a chaplet, or it may be a captblnnu, in her hand. At one end of the 
momimeiit a fond cotij)le aie .sitting in a liya under a large umbrella, and 
in the act of emhracing^ which .suggests, even moie strongly than the recum- 
bent figures on the lid, that the deceased pair were cut off at once ; for the 
chariot indicates the j)assage to the other world, while the fatal event is also 
svmholised ly a vinged Fate or Fury with snakes round her aims, who 
accompanies the liya. At the cuher end a man of magisterial dignity is 
in the act of mounting a biga, aceomjianied by his upparitur with wand ami 
lituus. At each end of the liel are three female heads, .set in lioweis. 

These monuments are described in Bull. In.st. Ih4fi, p. I'll ; critically 
examined by L)r. Braun, Ann. Inst. ISOb, pp. 244-252 ; ;,nd illustrated in 
Mon. Ined. Inst. VIII. t.av. 18-20. 




THE SAUCUi*HA<JUS OF THE N'lUBIOS. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

TOSOANELLA.— rr,SCJ*V2.rl. 

Vetlenio Tifeoanela tiiito anticlia 
Quauto alcuu altra ile iiiie.-'tu paoe. 

F.uxiu Uberti. 

About nine or ten miles to the east of Canino lies Toscanella, 
an Etruscan site of consuterahle interest, wliich maj' be readied 
in a carriage, either from A'iterho, (.'orneto, or Canino. This 
jiart of the great plain is diversified by oak-woods, which ati’ord a 
jileasing contrast to the naked sweeps nearer the sea and the 
Ciminian Mount. Toscanella, with its many lofty towers, is the 
most conspicnous object in the tliinly-peupled jdain, and may be 
descried from a great distance. Yet it stands on no eminence, 
but on the veiy level of the idain, nearly surrounded by profound 
ravines. It is a mean, dirty town ; and its interest lies in its 
picturesrpie situation, its Etruscan remains, and its churches, 
which are choice specimens of tlie Lombard style. Here and 
there in tlie streets is a rich fragment of medireval architecture. 
The walls of the town are of the same period ; no traces of the 
ancient fortifications remain, except on the adjoining height of 
San Pietro. 

In such a by-road town as this, it were folly to expect a good 
inn. On my first visit to Toscanella, I procured tolerable accom- 
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inoilation in the house of a hntcher, and aftenvai ds in a little inn 
kept hy Filippo Panclolfini, who served me with a clean bed and a 
decent meal. At that time Toscanella had interest as the 
residence of the brothers Campanari, whose names are known 
throughout Europe, wherever a love of Etruscan anti(pxities has 
penetrated. The two brothers whoiii I knew are no more, but I 
recall with respect and gratitude the many pleasxxrahle axxd 2>rotxt- 
iible hoxxrs I have si>ent in their society, and I take this oppor- 
tunity of Scxying a xvord in tribute t(x theix’ mexiioi’y. 

Cai'lo Canuxanaii, the eklest, was well knoxvxi ixi Englaxxxl by 
his collection of Etruscan antiquities whicli he exhibited in Ia)n- 
don some forty years since, and great p:irt of which was eventually 
pxu'chased by the Biitish Museum, h'or many years he was the 
active director of excavations, xshich he commenced in conjunc- 
tion with his father. Signor Vicenzo, also an ardent laboxxrer in 
Etruscan fields, and greatly has the woiid benefited by his 
patient and persevering labours, and by the light they have throxx n 
on the history, customs, and the inner life of the Etruscans. To 
him am I indebted for inxxch courtesy and kindness, and for his 
readiness at all times to impart the results of his long exixerience. 
Secondiano Campanari did not take so active a part in excava- 
tions as his elder brother, but devoted his attention to a critical 
examimxtion of Etruscan monuments ; and many valuable iiapers 
has he ixublished, principxdlv in the recoi’ds of the Archxeological 
Institute. Domenico, the youngest brother, at the period re- 
ferred to residetl in London, Avhere he acted as the agent for the 
Institute in England, as xvell as for the sale of the articles trans- 
mitted by his brothers. T’hixs, in this I'raternal triumvirate, the 
old adage xvas verified : 

Tre fratelli — 

Tre castclli. 

Besides their society, xvliich rendered Toscxxnella at that period 
a place of much interest to the antixpxary, these gentlemen had 
many things rich and rare, the produce of their ticaci, to otfer to 
the ti'aveller’s notice. Their house xvas a musexxm of Etruscan 
antiqxxities. In the vestibixle were stone sarcophagi xvith figixres 
I’eclining on the lids ; and sundry bas-reliefs in tei ra-coita were 
embedded in the walls. Their garden nas a most singular place. 
You seexxied trans2)orted to some scene of Arxihian ixmiance, where 
the ixeojxle xvere all turned to stone, or lay sxxell-boxxnd, awaiting 
the touch of a nxagician’s Avand to restore them to life and activity. 
All roxxnd the garden, xxnder the close-emboAvering shade of 
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trellised vines, Leiieatli tlie drooping boughs ot the weeping’ 
willow, the rosy bloom of the (deander. or the golden fruit ot the 
orange and citron, lay Tjncnmones of aristocratic dignity — portly 
matrons, bedecked with jewels — stout youths, and graceful 
maidens — reclining on the lids of their cofSns, or rather on their 
festive couches — meeting with fixed stare the astonishment of the 
stranger, yet with a distinct individuality of feature and expres- 
sion, and so life-like withal, that, like Pygmalion’s statue 
waking,” each seemed to be on the point of warming into 
existence. Lions, S2dnnxes, and chimseras dire, in stone, stood 
among tliem, as guardians of the i)lace ; and many a figure of 
([uaiiit character and iietrified life, looked down on you from the 
vine-shaded terraces, higli above the walls of the garden. 

In the garden wall was a doorway of Etruscan form and 
moulding, surmounted by a cornice bearing the formula “Ecasr- 
THixnsL ” in Etruscan characters — all taken from a real tomb. 
The door opened into what seemed an Etruscan sepulchre, but 
was really a cavern formed in imitation of the said tomb, and 
tilled with the identical sarco2)hagi and other articles found 
therein, and arranged jiretty nearly as they were discovert'd. It 
was a siiacious vaulted cliamber, and contained ten sarcophagi — 
a family groui) — each individual reclining in effigy on liis own 
coffin. It was a banqueting hall of the dead ; for there tliey lay 
in festive attitude and attire, yet in silence and gloom, eacli with 
a goblet in his hand, from which lie seemed to be pledging his 
fellows. This solemn carousal, this mockery of mirth, reminded 
me of that wild blood-cui'dling song of Procter’ .s — 

•• King’ Death, was a rare old fellow ■ 

He sat where no sun could shine ; 

And he lifted his hand so yellow. 

And poured out his. coal-black wine I 
Hurrah ! hurrah I 
Hurrah for the coal-black wine ! ” 

In truth, he must have been of stern or stolid stuff whose fancy 
was not stirred at the sight of this frozen bam^uet. 

The figures on Etruscan sarcoj.hagi and urns are, with very 
few^ exceptions, represented as at a banquet — generally with 
patera in hand, but the women have sometimes an egg, or jnece 
of fruit instead, as on the walls of the jiainted tombs ; sometimes 
tablets ; or a fan of leaf-like form, like our own Indian fans ; or 
it may be a mirror, which with their rich attire and decorations 
betrays the ruling passion strong in death. In a few instances I 
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have seen a bird in the fair one’s hand — dclic'ue i^uelUe — 
and more rarely a drinking-cup, which, wlien we call to mind the 
character the Greeks have given them, we might expect to find 
of more frequent occurrence.^ The men are generally only half- 
draped, and have torques about their necks. — 

Flexilis obtorti per collum it circulus auri — 

or wear the long breast-garlands worked round with wool, which 
were worn by Greeks and Eomans." The ladies have sometimes 
torques, sometimes necklaces, long ear-rings of singular form, and 
biacelets, and both sexes have often many rings on their fingers 
• — ceiisii O2)uno d'K/itos oncraiido — a custom which Rome it is said, 
derived from Etruria.' The Etruscans, indeed, seem to have had 
an oriental passion for jewelry — a jiassion which was shared by 
the Romans,^ and has been transmitted to their modern represen- 


^ Tbeopoitiims (ap. Atlien. XII. 14) de- 
ficrilies the fair Etrui?cans us ‘‘terrible 
women to drink, pledging any man who 
happens to be present,*’ and lie adds, as if 
to qualify his censure, “ and they liave very 
beautiful faces.” 

' Called viro6vfxid^€s. Atlien. XV. 16. 

^ Floras (I. 5). Livy {[. 11', and 
Dionysius (II. p. 105) ascribe the use of 
jings in veiy early times to tbe Sabines, 
riiriy, however, asserts that tlie custom of 
wearing rings was derived from the Greeks. 
He adds, that none of the sbitues of the 
early kings, save those ot Xunui and S. 
'Tullius, -vs ere representeil witli them, not 
even those of the Tarquiiis (XXXIII. 4, 6). 
at vhich he gieutly maivels. Itis x^i’obable 
tliat the custom was introduce<i into either 
<jreece or Etruria irom the Eitst. AVe leain 
fiom these seijulehial statues that jiiigs 
were usually worn by the Etruscans, as by 
the Greeks and Romans, on the fouitli 
linger of the left hand (A. Geil. X. lU ; 
jMacrob. Sutiini. A’^II. l.j ; Isidor. Orig. 
XIX. 82) ; the reason of uhich is said to 
be, that tbe Egyidiuns had discovered by 
dissection, that a certain nerve — Isidoie 
says a vein — led from that finger to tlic 
heart ; and that digit uas singled oi.t for 
distinction accordingly. Ateiiis Capito (ai>. 
Mucrob. loc. cit.) gives u more plausible 
reason. 

In early times the Remans emulated 
F^aitaii severity, and woie iion rings for 


signets. It was long eie the senators 
circled their fingei*s with gold. Iron was 
emphatically the metal of the stern Romans 
of old, and it was a sense of the degeneracy 
induced by luxury that made Pliny (loc. 
cit.) exclaim: — “His was the greatest 
crime in life, wlio first ainiyed liis tingeia 
in gold.” Even M.irius in his triumph 
over Jugurtha though an Etruscan crown 
of gold was held over bishead from bebind, 
vorc a ring of mere iron ; and a similar 
ling, as Pliny remarks, was i»roba}iIy on 
tbe hand of the conqueror, and of the slave 
wlio held tlie crovn. At fiist it was dis- 
graceful for a man to wear more tlian one 
ling, and women wore none, except vhat a 
^i^giIl lecei^ed from her betiotheil, and she 
might weartwo gold ones. (Isid. (liig. loc. 
cit.) But, in after times, with the excess 
of luxury, the Romans used not only to 
wear a ling on evciy finger (Mart. A\ cq>ig. 
6, 5), but many on each joint (Mart. Y. 
ex»ig. 11) ; and to cover their hands with 
them, so that (Quintilian (XL 8) vas oidiged 
to caution would-be orators on this sulgcct. 
Martial (XI. ei>ig. 5‘J) sjieaks of a man who 
wore six oil eveiy finger I and recommends 
another, vho hail one of a monstrous size, 
to wear it on his leg instead of his hand 
(XI. exdg. 87). To such extravagant eti'e- 
iiiinacy was this habit carried, that even 
slaves, like Crispinus, had a diffeient set 
of rings for summer and for v inter, those 
for the latter season being too heavy for hot 
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tatives, as a Sunday’s walk on the Corso will abundantly testify. 
These figures all rest on their left elbow, suppoi’ted by cushions, 
and the sarcophagi beneath them are often hewn to imitate 
couches. Thus, as in the painted tombs, they are represented in 
the height of social enjoyment, to symbolise the bliss on which 
their spirits had entered ; ^ or, it may be, to describe their actual 
liursuits in another world ; ami these effigies may image forth not 
the men but their ntaiies, at the revels in which they were believed 
to iiidulge. 

Pallida la0tatur re" io, gentasque sepulta' 

Luxuriant, epulisque vacant genialibns umbra;. 

Grata coronati peragiint eonvivia Manes.'* 

These figures are of nciityn, coarsely executed, yet bold and 
full of cliaracter, and are umnitestly portraits. The tlesb of the 
men was originally painted a deep red — the line of beatification 
— their drapery puiple, blue, yellow, or white, and their ornaments 
yellow to represent gold ; even the difterences of complexion were 
marked, some having eyes of cerulean hue, and others, like 
Hoi ■ace’s T.yciis, 

— nigris oculis nigroque 
trine decori. 


This varied colouring was eonipletely preserved at the time of 
their discovery, but was exchanged, in those wbicli lay in the 
garden, for an nniforiii weather-staining of green." 

The principal figure in the tomb was the patriarch of bis race, 
whose name was set forth as “ tipixanas vei-tiiui: velthurts 
AYiLS Exv." iiliicli would be Latinised by “ Yibenna A'oltur Yol- 
turiiis (Yeturiiis ?), vi.xit annos i.xv.”® Then there was a matron, 
some twenty years younger, iirobably bis wife, with features 
worthy ol a Cornelia ; and various jiiiiiors of the familv, among 
them a foppish youth of twenty, with twisted torque about liis neck. 


Avcatlicr. JuYcn. Sdt. I. *28 • — 

Veiitilot ic^tiYuui (U^itis hu lantilus 
aumm. 

Nec v'suliuiie t^ueat luajoiis ponJtru 

AVcll iiii.irlit Juvenal a Ll — 

Dirticile satirani lu-n sont>ere. 

•’ Tlii> wM'* lu’ol.al'ly the convent i.. n il 
inoilo ex|trebiing apotheosis. 

Horace (OJ 111. :j, 11 Uvpieseuts AtigiwtUxj 
tlioiiuhi hYiii;_L as a reclinin;^ with 

PulluY aii'l IleiLiiles : — 


Quos inter AuYU-'tus rceunihens 
Piupuieo bibit ore nectar. 

ChuiLlian Pro&crp. III. 82':. 

^ i>uil. In-it. lbj‘8, p. 24. One li.ifure is 
sahl to have ].ecn itaiute l hlack, and to 
have harl nei'ro'N feature-:. 

^ This rei)etiti(>ii oi the nanie with an 
addition in>t uniiiue. It is found also on 
an urn at Perutria — ‘"Ls Tama Vanias 
Ateial.'’ Veriiiii:!. Sepolcro .Ic' Vulurini, 
p. a2. So imcasionally in Poinaii names - 
L. Sevtiiis Sextliuis ■ (^uiuctius 

OinLiuii itU'. 
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his hair hound with a fillet, and the effects of earl}>- indulgence 
visible in his bloated frame ; his sister, a jiretty girl of fourteen, 
and another sweet damsel with (Irecian features. Yerih’, if these 
be faithful portraits, Italian beauty has not improved in the last 
three or four-and-twenty centuries ; and the Etruscan fair pos- 
sessed other charms than those exerted b}' Tanaquil and Begoe.® 

The walls of the tomb were hung with vases, jugs, goblets, of 
bronze as well as earthenware, while tall amphorne, and full- 
bellied jars of unglazed clay, with a rabble rout of jicts and pans, 
and sundry bronze (-(indehibni , strigils, flesh-hooks — lay about in 
glorious confusion. 

In the centre of the chamber was a lidless sarcophagus, with a 
relief of a human sacrifice — a subject rarely met with on Etruscan 
monuments, except as illustrating the myth of Iphigenia. 

I was surprised to hear that the greater part of these sarcophagi 
•came from a single tomb. It was opened in 1839, in a spot called II 
T'alcarello, and contained no less than twenty-seven of these large 
•coffins ; those of the women forming a circle in the centre, and 
those of their lords arranged in a larger circuit around. The 
■ceiling of the tomb had fallen in, though supported by three 
columns, which were not able to uphold the weight of a superin- 
cumbent pavement of large rectangular blocks. On this pavement 
lay a flat circular stone, like a solid wheel or thin millstone, with 
an Etruscan inscription round its edge, showing it to be the 
<ippus, or tomb-stone to the sepulchre.^ 

One of these ncnt'ro sarcophagi was among the finest I have 


® The beauty of tbe Etruscan \\<uiien is 
attCi^teJ by Theopompuai (ap. Atlien. XI F. 
A*. 14). Be^'oe was an Etruscan nym]>h, 
■who wrote on the Ars Fulgiiritaniin, or art 
■of divination from things struck ])y light- 
ning, and her books were iireserved at 
Home, in the Temple of Apollo (Serv. ad 
VI. 7’2). Liietuntius {ad Stat. Theb. 
IT. old) speaks of an Etruscan nymph, 
who performed such feats as would have 
nipde Sullivan the Whisperer stare with 
astonishment. She whisi>eved the dread 
name of <iod into the ear of a bull, and be 
fell dead at her teet. This nympli Aluller 
(Etrusk. III. 4, 2) thinks was no other 
than Begoe. Geihard (Gottheiten der 
Etrusker, p. 44) suggests the same. T<ina- 
(luil’s i»owers of divination are well known. 
'Liv. I. 34 ; Arnob. adv. Nat. V, IS ; 
i-'laudian. Laus Sereme, Id. Her magic 


zone, with its amulet properties, is nicn- 
tuuied by Festug, r. Priedia. 

* See the ■w’oodcut atp. 4S1. This disk- 
like ^'ippus, which Canina takes for an 
Etrusco-Doric capital, calls to mind the stone 
laid on the tumulus of Phocus in *Egina, 
with which Peleus, according to the legend, 
using it us a disrus, struck Pliocus and 
"lew him. Pausan. II. 21^, 9. 

The inscription on this r/p/ms* is EeA. 

LARTHI.tL. T.VR . . . . S SvCNIV. 
The foui-th word, which is the gentilitial 
name, was most probably “ Tarcliiuis.” or 
Tarquinius, for there is just space sutbeient 
for the missing letters. This seems to in- 
dicate the existence of a branch of ti e Tar- 
«iuin family at Tuscania, as well as at (Isere, 
where their tomb bas been discovered. 
Kellermann, how^ever, reads the name 
“ Tai-salus.” Pull. Inst. 1833, p. Cl. 
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seen executed in this eoavse material.' On the lid lay a man 
of middle age, a true ohesas Etniscns — tiiiyidas cpuUa, reclining, 
half-draned, on the festive couch. His face, as usual with these 
sepulchral effigies, had so much individuality of character, that 
none could doubt its being a portrait. A striking face it was, 
too, — with commanding brow, large aquiline nose, mouth speaking 
intelligence and decision, though somewhat sensual withal, and 
an air of dignity about the whole countenance, marking him as 
an aristocrat — one of the Patres Conscript! of Tuscauia. No 
inscription set forth his name, pedigree, or age. 

His sarcophagus bore a bas-relief of the slaughter of the 
Niobids. At each end sat one of the avenging deities, speeding 
the fatal arrows. In the centre of the group stood a bearded 
man, in tunic and buskins, perhaps Tantalus the father, but 
more probably Amphion the husband of Niobe ; and at his side 
stood the fond mother herself, “ all tears,” vainly seeking to 
shelter her children with her garments, — 


Tota vestii tegens, Unam, miuimamque relinque 1 
Do raultis luinimam po.-ioo, clamavit, et unam ! 


She was not represented, according to the received version — 

Tra sette e sette .suoi fi<fliuoli spenti. 


for their number was here but six, three of each sex, which is at 
variance with all the Glreek and Latin authors who have recorded 
the myth indeed, it is rarely that tlie Etruscan monumental 
versions of well-known traditions agree in every jiarticular with 


those recorded by classic writer; 
was a Centaur contending with 

- All ilhistratiou of it is given in the 
woo lent at tlie head of this Chapter ; but 
the bas-relief is in a mucli better style of 
ait than is there exhibited. The monu- 
ment is about 7 feet in length. 

Lasus (ap. ^Uan. Y. H. Xll. e. 30), 
Apollodoriis {III. 5, 6), Ovid (^tet. Y[. 

and Hyginus (Fab. IX, Xf. ), give 
iier seven children of each sex. The same 
is implied by Euripides (Ph-en. 10*2). 
Homer (11. XXIV. 004) says they were 
twelve in number — 

fifv OjyaTepeSj S' vliss ri^jcovres. 

Eiu^tathius (ad locum) and Propertius (11. 


. At one end of the sarcopihagus 
two Lapitlue, and at the other, 

eleg. 20, 7) follow liis version. Sappho 
(up. A. Uell. XX. 7) increases them to 
eighteen; Hesiod (ap. Apollod. loc. cit.) to 
twentv, in which he is followed by Pindar 
and iliinnermus, (ap. .Elian, loc. cit.), and 
l>acchylidc'5 (A. Hell. loe. cit.). Aleman (itp. 
.ElLin. loc. cit. ) reduces the number to 
half. Herodotus (ap. Apollod. loc. cit.) 
alone makes the number less than is repre- 
sent<‘d on this sarcophagus — two sons and 
three daughters. This di^crepa^cy is cited 
by A. (Tclliiis a.s an instance of the strange 
and ritliciilous diversity in (xreek poetii* 
fables. He adds, that some say there were 
only three children in all. 
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Achilles was dragging the corpse of Hector round the walls of 
Troy ; hut instead of the body being attached to the chariot h}' 
the heels, as Homer represents it, it was here fastened by the 
neck — a fuilher instance of discrepancy between Greek and 
Etruscan traditions.* The style of art marked this sarcophagus 
as of no early date. It was probably of the time of Human domi- 
nation, perhaps even as late as the Empire." 

There is good reason for believing that the sarcophagi were not 
in general made expressly for the individual whose remains they 
inclose, as the lids must have been. From the symbolical or 
mythological character of the subjects in the bas-reliefs, ■\^hich 
rarely bear any apparent reference to the indi\ idual interred, and 
from the frequent recurrence of the same scenes, it seems probable 
that the sarcojihagi were manufactured wholesale by the Etruscan 
undertakers, and when selected by the friends of the deceased, 
they were fitted with efligied lids to order ; or the recumbent 
figures were rudely struck (jut, and finished into likenesses of the 
departed. This will account for the not unfrequent incongruity 
betAveen the two parts, which are sometimes even of a difierent 
stone. The likeness may have been taken after death, or from 
those small terra-mtta heads so often fijund in the tombs, and 
AA'hich Avere probably moulded from the life. Sarcophagi and urns 
of terra-cotta are frequently found at Toscanella, but are generally 
very inferior in style of art to those of stone, displaying much 
uncouthness and exaggerated attenuation — caricatures of the 
human form ; yet some have been found of great beauty, as that 
of the Avounded youth, commonly called Adonis, in the Gregorian 
Museum. These eaidhenAA-are coffins are often found Avith those 
of nenfro, Avhence it would appear that the difference Avas a matter 
of choice or expense rather than of antiquity.*' The former Avere 
used principally by Avomen. It is clear that iuterment Avas much 
more general at Tuscania than cremation; yet large jars con- 
taining the ashes of the dead are often foiuiAl in the same tomb 
Avith sarcophagi. 


^ <)ti an Etruscan ahiphorn, once in 
Camiiaiiui 1 & |)os.ses&i<iii, was a fetill iiioie 
singular versiuii (tf Acliilles’ triumph. His 
cluiriut chugging tlic coipsc was driven hy 
his (lari'ja round the toinh of Putrochis ; 
Mhile he, though completely armed, and 
though the steeilsMcre at full gallo]», 
giving proof of his “ sMift-footed poweis, 
hy ruiiiihi'j at its side, looking hack outlie 
mangled corpse of his foe. Hull, iiist. 


1S41, p. lo4 — Eiauii, 

Fiom coins of Augu.-.tus and nthoi' 
Roman remains found in the* tomh, thi^ 
saicoidiagus hu'' heeit eoiHidtred a-' lute as 
that Enipemr. Ihill. Inst. LSdP, p 4g. — 
Ai-eken. rSee aho iS-jU, p. lid —J, din. 

riiiiy (XXXV. h;i loiiiavks tliat many 
people piefoiTCAl heiiig inteircd in eodiu^ ul 
LaithcuMaio — iktililiu., solii-,. 
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In this garden ivas a singular capital of a composite column, 
taken from the painted tomb of Viilci." It was ot pi'per'uio, and 
between eacli pair of volutes was a head, male and female alter- 
natebv From the Phrygian cap of the men, the relic recdved 
the name of “the column of Paris and Helen.” Such capitals 
cannot be of very 
early date. There was 
a finish and free- 
dom about this which 
would not allow ns to 
claim for it an origin 
prior to the Roman 
conquest of Etruria. 

The other fragments 
shown in the annexed 
woodcut, are the disk- 
likeci'ppi/.sfound above ' '‘'5^ 

the tomb in the Cal- . 

carello, and a portion 
of the masonry which 
encircled a tumulus, 
interesting as a spe- 
cimen of Etruscan 
moulding. 

Signor Lorenzo Ya- 
leij, the spczialo or 
apothecary of Tosca- ,, • 

nella, has a collection 
of Etruscan aiitiqui- etkcsc.cn c.vi-it.vl, cin-ua, and moulwxo. 

ties for sale. As a 

man of ex23erience and researc.li, his acquaintance would be 
valuable to tlie visitor curious in Etruscan matters. 

Several Etruscan sarco 2 >hagi of interest are to be seen at the 
Spedale, near the Viterbo Gate. 

Of the origin and history of Tuscania we have no record. The 
only mention of it in ancient writers is found in Pliny, who classes 
it among the inland colonies in Etruria and in the Peutingerian 

' See p. 40(1. The column on which the of Uerlin (Bull. Inst. 1830, p. 136 ; Jlon. 
capital rests in the above cut does not ined. Inst. II. tav. 20), a fourth has been 
belong to it. .Several capitals of .similar discovered by Jlr. Ainsley, at Sovana (see 
character have been found in various parts p. 512); and fragments of others have been 
of Italy — one at .Salerno, another at Cora, tound .at Rome and rompeii. 

third, w ithout volutes, is in the ilusenm “ Plin. HI. S. 
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lable, which shows it to have been on the Tia Cloclia, between 
Blera and Saturnia.“ It is from its tombs alone that we know 
it to have existed in Etruscan times ; yet it must have been a 
place of interior importance, and was probably dependent on 
Tarquinii. 

Of the original town there is no vestige beyond some substruc- 
tions of the walls of emjilecton masonry, and some sewers, cut in 
the cliffs beneath the height of San Pietro. Here, too, are traces 
of the Eoman colony, in fragments of reticulated walling ; and 
remains of a circus were discovered, some years since, in the 
ravine beneath.^ The ancient town must have been larger than 
the modern, for it comprehended the height of San Pietro, 
which is without the modem walls, and which, being rather 
more elevated than the rest of the town, and at the ex- 
tremity of the tongue of land, was evidently the Arx of 
Tuscania. That it was continued as a fortress during the 
middle ages, is proved by the tail, square towers of that period, 
which encircle, hke a diadem, the brow of the hill. Eight are 
still standing, more or less impaii’ed. They are double, like 
certain of the Pound Towers of Ireland — a tall, slender tower 
being encased, with little or no intervening space, in an outer shell 
of masonry. Lest some should be led away by tliis analogy to 
cherish the idea that they are of very ancient construction, or, by 
a bold leap, should arrive at the conclusion that tlie Etruscans 
and Irish had a common origin, I must repeat that the masonry 
of these towers stam^^s them as indubitably of the middle ages.' 

The richest jewel on this tiaraed height is the church of San 
Pietro, one of the most interesting ecclesiastical structures of 
Central Itah'. The style is Italian Gothic. Though this church 
cannot compete in grandeur or richness with the celebrated 
Duomi in the same style, at Pisa, Siena, and Orvieto ; yet, in 
the small and snug way, it is a gem, and will repay the lover of 
art for an express visit to Toscanella. Its charms lie chiefly in 
its facade, which, though rich in the general effect, is most 
grotesque in detail. Beasts, bh-ds, and reptiles move in stone 

^ See pp. Cl, 490. Tc^tiges of this tuound, similar to the Cucumella at Yulci. ” 
road are to be seen in tlie glen beneath S. — Seimlclires of Etruria, p. 3’26. Nothing, 
Pietro towards the Marta. however, more improbable. This height, 

^ Bull. Inst. 1839, p. 'IS. fromits relative position, its local character, 

- They have, however, been taken for and tlie ancient walling ami sewers, wa 
Etruscan, and supposed to have been built obviously a portion of the Etruscan town — 
over Etruscan graves, and to “have formed most probably the citadel, 
the centre of some immense sepulchral 
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about the marigold window, the round-arched doorways, and the 
arcaded galleries — here stejiping foi'tli from the masonry, there 
chasing one another up and down the facade. Scarcely a square 
foot but displays some grotesquely in high or low relief, some 
grinning head, some uncouth form, some fantastic chimiera. 
The whole facade is teeming with life. This is not in harmony 
with the reiiose of architecture, still less with the solemnity and 
dignit}’ of ecclesiastical edifices. Perhaps it was to qualify this 
profane character that a sprinkling is introduced of angels, saints, 
men, and devils. But what can we say of trifacial heads — grim 
caricatures of the Trinity — more than once seen on this facade ? 
— or of artisans and tradesmen at their resiiective avocations, all 
in caricature ? Y^et such in a band of reliefs siu’round the 2^orch 
of San Pietro. 

The aisles of the church ai‘e divided by two rows of massive 
columns of Homan antiquity, probabl}’ from some temple which 
stood on this height. Beneath the choir is a crypt, siqiported by 
twenti’-eight slender columns of no uniformity. 

Of the same style as S. Pietro, inferior in richness of decora- 
tion, yet still more grotesque, is the church of Santa Ylaria, in 
the hollow at the back of San Pietro. 

The necropolis lay in the broad, deep ravines round Toscanella, 
and on the opposite heights. There are many tombs in the cliffs, 
not with architectural facades, as at Castel d’Asso or Xorchia, 
but with simple doorways, and interiors presenting little variety 
— unadorned chambers surrounded by rock-hewn benches. The 
most remarkable tomb on this site is in the cliffs below the 
Madonna dell’ Olivo, about half a mile from the town. Here, a 
long sewer-like iiassage leads into a sj^acious chamber of irregular 
form, with two massive columns sujjporting its ceiling, and a 
rude jjilaster on the wall behind. But the peculiarity of the 
tomb lies in a cuniculns or jaxssage cut in the rock, ju.st large 
enough for a man to creep through on all-fours, which, entering 
the wall on one side, after a long gyration, and sundry branch- 
ings now blocked with earth, ojiens in the ojijxosite wall of the 
tomb. Fonnerly, this was the only instance known of anything 
like a subterranean labyrinth in an Etruscan seimlchre, but it is 
now quite eclqxsed by that in the singular Poggio di (iajella of 
Chiusi. Be it remembered that the only Etruscan tomb described 
by the ancients, that of Porsena, at Clusium, is said to have con- 
tained a labyrinth." Let the traveller inquire for the Grotta della 


^ riin. Xat. Hist. XXXVI. IP, I. 
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Itegina, and let him provide himself, at Toscanella, with tapers 
and matches, or his excursion Avill be in vain.^ 

In the cliffs round the town are several instances of columbaria. 
They are large chambers in the rock, filled from lloor to ceiling 
with small niches, like jiigeon-holes, capable of holding an urn or 
pot, but differing from the niches in Homan culnmbaria, in the 
absence of the olla-hole. One of these tombs, in the cliff above the 
Viterbo road, is remarkable for its size, and its division into three 
chambers, with a massive pillar of I'ock supporting its roof. It is 
shown in the opposite woodcut, with Toscanella in the distance. 
The nearer height with the towers is the hill of S. Pietro. As 
the Romans seem to have taken the idea of their columbaria from 
the Etruscans, it is difficult, in the absence of all sepulchral fur- 
niture, to pronounce on the origin of these and similar tombs ; 
yet I think it probable that these niched sepulchres were— in type 
at least — Etruscan.® 

Most of the tombs of Toscanella, however, are sunk beneath 
the surface of the ground, as at A'ulci. Campanari’s excavations 
were principally in the table-land on the west of the town. Here 
it was that the tomb with the Xiobe sarcophagus and twenty-six 
others, was discovered. 

On my first visit to Toscanella, Signor Carlo Camjianari was 
excavating in the tenuta of the Marchese Persiani. Here, in a 
shallow pit, he found a chest of stone, in size and form like a 
large dog-kennel, yet an evident imitation of a house or temple ; 
for it had a door moulded at one end, and a gable roof, with 
beams beneath the eaves. It la_v so little below the surface, that 
it was surprising it had not been brought to light by the plough. 
The form of this urn is not uncommon. What was most remark- 
able was, that it did not contain the ashes of the dead ; for they 
lay on the ground hard bj', covered by a tazza. It Avas merely 
a mommiental stone. 

After Avitnessing at Vulci the ruthless destruction of every 
article which bore no pecuniary value, it Avas pleasing to observe 
the different spirit in Avhich the excavations at Toscanella Avere 


* The tomb receives its name from the 
figure of a female found jtainted on the 
wall, when it was opened ages since, but 
now utterly obliteratetl. A plan and plate 
of this tomb are given by Micali, Ant. Pop. 
Ital. tav. LXIIL, and by Canina, Etr. 
M irit. tav. XC. 

Alek.cn, while holdingthe same opinion, 


regards these Toscanella vdinnharta as 
Homan, ahnut the fourth century of tlie 
City. Mittelitalien, ]i. 258. Similar 

colundKirm have been discovered beneath 
the surface at Toscanella, but witiiout in- 
s<criptioi!s to determine their antiquity — 
nothing beyond small cinerary pots. 




Dmunhs/j’.Ucnnis. COLUMDAniUM, WITH A DISTANT VIEW OF TOSCANRLLA. 
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conducted. Here, every article, eveiy fragment, was carefully 
laid aside by the workmen, to be submitted to Campanari’s 
insijection. 

The Etruscan pottery found at Toscanella is of very inferior 
quality. The beautiful painted vases, unearthed in thousands at 
Vulci, are never found in this necropolis. ATt the distance is 
but fourteen or fifteen miles. Are we to sufipose that the Tus- 
canienses could not afford to purchase such valuable furniture ? 
That Tuscania was not poverty-stricken, is clear from the rich 
bronzes, gold ornaments, and jewellery, foimd in its subterranean 
chambers. We must rather regard such differences in seirulchral 
matters as the result of fashion, jrrejudice, or caprice. 

Many j-ears since. Signor Campanai’i, wishing to carry on his 
excavations on a larger scale, set about forming a society or com- 
pany for the irurpose, when the Papal Government, suspicious of 
all associations whatsoever, stepped forward and at once opposed 
and furthered his design by offeriirg itself as his coadjutor. In 
Italy then, as in Spain — • 

Alla van leyes 

Do quieren reyes — 

“ Laws go as sovereigns please.” So he accepted the offer, — 
and on these terms. Exi)enses and returns to be shared equally; 
but Campanari to receive a stated annual sum for liis personal 
superintendence and direction. In tlie partition of the spoil one 
party was to make the division, the other tlie selection ; and as 
Campanari knew the value of such articles better than most men, 
the Government left the division to him, and reserved to itself 
the choice. Thus he laboured for some time in the Tenuta di 
Cainposcala at Yulci ; and the result was — the Gregorian Museum. 
The Government used to exchange with him the least valuable 
articles which had fallen to its share for others of greater beauty 
and rarity ; for its aim was to form a perfect museum, which, 
while comprehending sjjeciinens of the various objects found in 
Etruscan tombs, should contain articles of first-rate excellence as 
works of art, or of superior interest as illustrative of the manners, 
customs, and creed of the ancient inhabitants of Italy. 

The man of antiquarian tastes might spend a week or so of 
winter pleasantl3^ enough at Toscanella, watching the jirogress of 
the excavations, exploring the sepulchres and the picturesque 
ravines, examining or sketching San Pietro and Sta. Maria, and 
the singular relics in Campanari’s garden ; and such quiet pur- 
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suits might he diversified hv excursions to fihices in the neigh- 
hourliood, or by an occasional hoar-hunt, in company vith the 
squirearchy of Toscanella. 

A ride of fifteen or sixteen miles will take him to Montefiascone, 
hy a road too rugged for carriages, yet abounding in beautiful 
scenery — of which the wild open plain, with its belt of mountains, 
robed in snow, groves of picturesque cork-trees, a 

mediieval castle in ruins, and the lovely lake of llolsena, Avith its 
fairy islets, are the principal features. Viterbo is somewhat 
nearer, and the road is carriageable, though A’ery inferior in 
beauty Vetralla is about eighteen miles distant, hut the road is 
a mere bridle-path. Castel d’Asso, Norchia, and Bieda, are also 
within an easy distance, hut not of easy access, owing to the 
numerous, perplexing ravines Avhich intersect the plain ; and a 
guide is indispensable. To Vulci it is fourteen or fifteen miles ; 
and to Corneto about seventeen — both carriage-roads. So that 
within a morning’s ride or drive lie all the most interesting sites 
of the great Etruscan plain, 

* At a spot, called Cippolara, about half- See Santi Paitoli, Sei'olcri Anticlii, tav. 
way between Toscanella and Viterbo, arc XCVII. Thi.s site lic.s to the north of the 
many tombs; and here Eaonarroti, in 1 69-1 road. Musarna lies off the road a mile or 
(p. 99, ap. Dempst. de Etr. Keg. II.), two to the south ; see Chapter XVII. 
found urns and clpjn with inscriiffioiis. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

ISCHIA, FAEXESE, AND CASTED. 

Url)C.s eon^tituit letas, bora disbolvit. — Stxlca. 

A tliousaod years scarce seive to form a state. 

All hour may lay it in the dust. — H yroa. 

Koeth of Toscanella lies a group of Etruscan sites. Tlie 
road, -nliich is scarcely carriageable, passes through the villages 
of xii'lena, Tessenano, and (Jelere, none of which betray an 
antiquity higher than Roman times, and at the distance of twelve 
or fourteen miles reacdies Ischia, whose position on a tongue of 
land between profound ravines, full of tombs, marks it as of 
Etruscan origin. There is nothing of interest, however ; the 
tombs are utterp- defaced by their application to the uses of the 
inhabitants. The ancient name of the place is unknown. It was 
a small town, probably dependent on Tarquinii or Yulci. Its 
Etruscan character is not generally recognised ; yet Campanari 
made excavations here some j-ears since. 

Four or five miles north of Arlena, and about the same distance 
from Ischia, lies Piansano, among the hills to the west of the 
Lake of Bolsena. On a height to the south of the village, 
excavations made a few j'ears since by Count Cini disclosed the 
remains of an Etruscan town, or, at least, of a fortress, the 
periphery of whose walls can be traced, and the site of a gate 
recognised. Tombs also were found in the cliffs below. On an 
opposite hill were discovered the remains of an ancient building 
constructed of squared blocks of nciifro, and traversed by a canal. ^ 

As Ischia is on the way to Pitigliano and Sovana, it may be 
well to state that accommodation is to be had at the house of 
Sabetta Farolfi — tolerable enough considering the intense squalor 
of the town ; 

— quis enim non vicus abundat 
Trist-bus obscoenis ? — 


' Bull. Inst. ISGO, 1 ). 174. 
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for here you meet ivitli clean sheets, foul tables and tongues, 
unbounded civilitj" and scanty comfort, -wretched meals and 
good society. The house is patronised by the aristocracy of 
Ischia, and is the evening resort of the archju'iest, the medico, 
the speziale, and other conscript fathers of the town, who showed 
their politeness by urging me, though imprcDisiis and way-worn, to 
a rubber of whist. 


Two or three miles west of Ischia lies Fariiese, a village in a 
similar, though less imjiosing, situation, and bearing the same 
evidences of Etruscan antiquity. As general on ancient sites 
where poinilation has never ceased to exist, the sepulchres in the 
cliffs here have had their oidginal character destroyed by their 
conversion to cattle-stalls and hogsties. Campanari has made 
slight excavations in the jdain around Farnese. The village is 
more decent in appearance than Ischia, yet its oatcria loses in 
comparison even with that of La Fai-olfi. The Chigi palace here 
was occupied, at the time of my visit, by Marecbal Bourmont, 
the hero of Algiers. Exiled from his country for the part he 
plaj-ed in “ the three great daj's of Julj’,” he fixed his residence 
at Farnese, exchanging the stuTing life of tlie camp, and the 
brilliant saloons of the Tuileries, for the seclusion, monotony, 
and death-like tranquillity of this Italian village. 

The antiquity of Farnese has long been acknowledged. Mannert 
and Cramer take it to be Matemuni, a station on tlie Via Clodia ; ^ 
Cluver holds the same opinion, but inclines to think it identical 
with Sudertum, a town mentioned onlj' incidentally b}' ancient 
writers, without any hint as to its locality.® This is mere con- 
jecture, for no remains which throw light on the subject have been 
discovered on the spot. 

Two or three miles west of Farnese lies Castro, another 


Etruscan site. The path to it runs through a ravine, and at one 
point i^asses over a hill, -whose entire slope from base to summit 


is strewn with huge masses of lav; 

• Mannert, Gfeog pp. 3S4, 3^ . Cramer, 
Ancient Italy, I. p. 245. Matemuiu is 
thus marked in the rcutin^'erian Table : — 


Foro Clodii 
Blera 

XVI. 

]\Iarta 

VIIJI. 

Tuscana 

— 

iVtaterno 

XI r. 

Satumia 

XVIII. 

Succosa 

VIII. 


^ Liv. XXVI. 23. Pliny III. 8 ; Ptol. 
Georg, p. 72, ed. Bert. Cluver. Ital. Ant. 
11. p. 517. Holstenius (Annot. ad Cluver. 
p. 41) tliinks !Madernuiu the same as the 
Sudernum mentioned hy Ptolemy, and says 
the site is now called “Maderni,” on the 
left bunk of the Flora, a few miles below 
Castro, and Las many remains. I regret 
that I have not been able to verify this 
statement. 
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“ Crags, knolls, and mounds confusedly hurl’d. 

The fragments of an earlier world.’’ 

Castro lies in a ■wilderness — it is a citi' of desolation. You 
mount from the ravine to the plain, and see before you a dense 
wood, covering a narrow ridge between steep precipices. A'ou 
enter the wood, not to thread your wav over smooth turf or fallen 
leaves, but to scramble over hea^is of ruins, broken columns, 
capitals, and rich cornices, mingled with coarser debris ; through 
all which vegetation has forced its wa}', and is striving in turn to 
conceal the wrecks of art which had displaced it. A truer picture 
of the place can hardly be given than that Bj'ron has di’awn of 
the Palatine. 

All this devastation is but of modern date. Little more than 
two hundred years since, Castro was a flourishing city ; the capital 
of a Duchy, which comprised the greater part of the Etruscan 
plain, and which gave a title to the king of Naples ; but in 1647, 
Pope Innocent X. rased it to the ground, because the bishop of 
the see had been murdered — it was supposed by the Duke 
Earnese, lord of Castro — and the bishopric was transferred to 
Acquapendente. 

Castro, as usual, stands on a tongue of land between two glens. 
Descend into them, and here, if a lover of nature, you will be 
charmed with the bold forms and rich colouring of the ilex-hung 
cliffs — with the varied covering of the slopes — with the pictur- 
escpie windings of the sheep-tracks, the only signs of life in these 
wilds — with the meanderings of the rivulet, which “ singeth its 
quiet tune,” now to the darkling canojiy of foliage, now to the 
bright blue skj-. Or it a lover of antiquity, you will find interest 
in tombs hollowed in the rock — some of several chambers, some 
full of pigeon-holes, as at Toscanella, others mere niches, or 
long shelf-like recesses, one over the other, as in the necropolis 
of Falerii — in fragments of rock-cut cornices — in the ruins of two 
bridges — and in vestiges of an ancient road. 

High in the clift’, opposite the extremity of the town, a hundred 
feet or more above the stream, is a circular hole, inaccessible 
from below, which seems to be a window to a tomb sunk in the 
plain above ; or it may be the mouth of a sewer. 

The columbaria are generally in the cliffs immediately beneath 
the city-walls. Of the ancient fortitications I perceived no 
fragments, but considerable remains of medijeval date are extant 
on the south side, in small cemented masonry cut from the 
yellow tufo cliffs on which they stand. In these walls are sundry 
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apertures like tall arched doorways, which, from their position, 
can only be the mouths of sewers. More ancient drains also are 
not wanting, of the usual U2)right form, cut in the cliff itself, and 
determining the antiquity of the town. 

I left Castro vdth something lilie disa2)i)ointment. Not that 
it is not worthy of a visit ; hut my expiectations had been too 
highl}' raised, and I looked for more numerous and curious relics 
of Etruscan autiqmty. Tet the only verbal reports of it that had 
reached m3' ears were from the j’easantiy of the neighbouring 
villages, since I had never met with an3' autiquar',', native or 
foreign, who had visited the spot ; and as to written descrijitions, 
the most recent I know is more than two hundred v-ears old, from 
the i^en of Cluver, which is but a translation of that hv Leandrc* 
Alberti, who wrote nearl}' a centiiiy earlier. “ Castro,” says the 
latter, “is so encom2)assed about with rocks and caverns, that it 
seemeth to them that behold it, rather a dark den of wild beasts, 
than the abode of domesticated man.”* To this Cluver adds, 
that similar caverns and marvellous fissures are to be seen at 
Earuese.® Now the truth is that there are conij^aratively tew 
rock-sepulchres around Castro — not half so many as aroimd 
Norchia, Bieda, Toscanella, Pitigliano, Sovana, and other Etrus- 
can towns, similarl3' situated ; and such as are found here are 
rude, and roughl}' hewn, and in no wa}' remarkable. Yet the 
descriirtion is so fiu- true, that Castro is a jnost gloomv' site — one 
of the gloomiest I remember in Etruria. It is not its desolation 
alone, — Cajmna, Norchia, Ferento, Tarquinii, Ynlci, and other 
sites, are also uninhabited and deserted. It is not its overgrowth 
of wood, — Busellie and Cosa are simiharly covered. It is its 
general asjject. Nonhere is the wood more dark and dense — 
nowhere are the clifts blacker and more frowjiing — nowhere are 
the ravines more solemn and apjrarentE endless, more im2)res- 
sivel}' lonesome and silent — nowhere is there a more utter absence 
of habitation within ken — on no site does the Past becloud the 
S2)irit with a dee2mr awe. 

To the Etruscan name of this town we have no clue. Its 
25reseut a2)23ellation seems to indicate its importance as a fortress 
in Homan times. Cluver regards it as the site of the ancient 
Statonia, but gives no satisfactory reasons for his 02)inion;*' and 

De&crittione d'ltiilia, p. 58, e<I. 1551. ^ Cluver, Ital. Ant. II. p. 51S. 

It imi&t be remembered tluit in Alberti’s ® Cluver, II. p. 517. His opinion rests 
and even in Cliiver's time, Castro was i>rinci 2 *aily on the vicinity of Castro to the 
inhabited. La; 3 ^o ^lezzano, which he says is without 
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until we have some more definite evidence, we must he content 
to remain in the dark as to the ancient name of Castro." 

If not on this site, where shall we place the ancient Statonia ? 
It is a question not to be answered easily. Pliny indicates a site 
not far from the sea,^ though not actuall}" on the coast.” From 
his and other notices of it in connection with Tarquinii, it seems 
highl}’ ^u'obable that it stood close to, if not actually within the 
territoiy of that city, as ^'itruvius appears to intimate.^ There 
is every reason to believe that Statonia stood somewhere in this 
northern district of the Etruscan plain, but to which of the 
ancient sites in this quarter, of undetermined name, to assign it, 
we have yet no means of deciding. 

Four or five miles nortli-east of Ischia lies Yalentano, on a hill 
of black ashes, part of the lip of the great crater-lake of Bolsena. 
It is larger than Ischia or Farnese, but can ofler no better accom- 
modation to the traveller. From a terrace outside the walls a 
magnificent view of the lake is to be had, but I saw it in lowering 


cloulit the Lupus Statoniensis of antiquity. 
Supposing him to he correct in tiiis par« 
tioular, Ca&tro is not so near that lake as 
Ischia, FiUTiese, PitigUaiio, Sorauo, anti 
Grotte San Lorenzo, all Etruscan sites, any 
one of >vhich has on this score a stronger* 
claim to he considered the representative 
of StatonitL Then he says that ancient 
inscriptions have heeii discovered at Castro, 
which prove its antiquity ; hut he does 
not tell us that any one of these bears 
reference to Statonia. An additional reason 
urged by him is that here, a.s well as at 
Farne.se, are quarries of white rock, which 
lie identities with the lapidlchtcc of silex, 
of which Vitruvius (II. 7) and Pliny 
(XXXVI. 49) speak as exi.sting in the 
territory of Statonia. This stone, as already 
mentioned (Chai>. XIV. p. 161}, was proof 
against the action of tire and frctst, peculiarly 
adapted to moulds for metal-casting, aivl 
of such hardnes.s and durahility as to render 
it invaluable for statues and architectural 
adornments. Now it is true that there ai'e 
clitfs of a whitish rock to the east of Ca.stro ; 
but they prove nothing a.s to the identity 
of that town with Statonia ; lir.st, because 
the rock is not describeil by Vitruvius as 
•white, hut like the Alban stone, or pepe- 
rino, that is a greenish grey, though Pliny 
seems to have blundered in copying from 
Vitruvius, albl for Albani ; and next, be- 
cause the rocks at Castro are of a soft, 


volcanic character, with none of the pro- 
jierties of the niltx — a term usually applie.l 
by the Homans to the lava or basalt of 
tlieir paved loads (Liv. XLI. 27. Tibul. 
I. 7, GO), and occasionally to hard lime- 
stone, <as in the well-known inscription on 
the walls of Ferentinum. It would nut 
seem that the — viridis .silex iiu.Mpiam co- 
piosus, et ubi invenitur lapis non saxum — ■ 
mentioned by Pliny in the same chapter 
with these quarries, vas also in the neigh- 
bourhooil of Statonia. The said quarries, 
again, are not said to have been at the town 
of Statonia. hut merely in its uc/n’t just as 
tliose round the VoUiniun lake were in the 
uf/cr of T.irquiiiii. 

' Mannert (Geog. p. 3SS) places Statmila 
either at Castro or at Farnese ; Cramer 
(I. p. 2'i3)a!id Abekeu(MitteiitalieD, p. 34), 
following Cluver, recognise it in Castro. 

^ Pliii. XlV. S, 5. He records the 
renown of its wine. 

Pirn. ni. S ; cf. Strab. V. p. 226. 

‘ Vitruv. II. 7 ; Plin. XXXVI. 49 ; 
Varro, de Re Ru.st. HI. 12. The last- 
named -wu-iter say.s there were immense 
preserves of hare>«, stags, and wild sheep, 
in the aycr of Statonia. Cluver thinks 
that Statonia could not have stood in the 
direct line between Tarquinii and the lake 
of Vohinii, because the Qfjer Tarriuinkusls 
extended up to that lake. 
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weatlier, when the clouds lay like a grey pall on its waters, and 
only when they occasionally broke could I catch a glim 2 :>se of its 
broad, leaden surface, with its two islets of fabulous renown, and 
the headland of Capo di Monte apiiearing like a third. I could 
perceive no traces of anciejit habitation on this site, Etruscan or 
Roman, nor could I learn that such exist. The walls are wholly 
medifeval, and of tombs, there are none ; in truth, the volcanic 
ashes and scorite of which the liill is comj^osed would render it 
impracticable to construct tombs here in the usual manner of the 
Etruscans.^ 

Canina would claim Valentano as the site of the Fanum 
Voltumnaj, the celebrated shrine at which the jirinces of Etruria 
were wont to meet in council on the affairs of the nation. Not 
that he cites the authority of ancient writers, or monumental 
evidence, in sut^port of this collocation, but taking it for granted 
that the Fanum must have stood in the territory of Vulci, and 
yet near the A’olsinian Lake, he selects Valentano as the most 
likely spot to answer these requirements.® Any site we may 
assign to the Fanum must be conjectural. But a strong objection 
to Valentano lies in the absence of all traces of ancient habita- 
tion on this height. 

From ^'alentano there is a track, a mere bridle- 2 )ath, t() Fitig- 
liano, about t^velve miles distant to the north-west. About 
midway it passes the Lake of Mezzano, a small 2^16^6 of water 
embosomed among wooded hills, which is pronounced by Cluver 
to be the Lacus Statoniensis.^ That lake, however, is said by 
Pliny and Seneca to have contained an island, which this ot 
Jlezzano does not, so that we must either reject Cluver s conclu- 
sion, or suppose that the island has since disap 2 ^eared. As there 


' Tliis town is siipjiosetl uy Cluver (11. 
p. 516) to be therepresentative of Yercntuin, 
a place of which no express mention is 
made, but which he conjectures to have 
existed, from the persuasion of a corruptiun 
in the text of Pliny. Bat I cannot see that 
he has adequate ground for this opinion. 
Hethinks that in Pliny's catalogue of Roman 
colonies in Etniria(III. 81, the “ Veientani ” 
of the ordinary version should be “ Veren- 
tani," as some readings have it, Both be- 
cause it comes next in the list to Vesentini 
\ esentum being the island Eisentino, in 
the lake of Bolsena — and because Veii had 
cea&ed to exist before Pliny’s time. But I 
must venture to differ entirely from Cluver : 
Pliny’s list is clearly alpliabctical, and has 


no reference to topo^raiiliioal relations ; 
and Veil, a century before Pliny's day, 
liail been recoloni-sed by the Romans, and 
H-a.s then existing as a muniriijiinn. The 
balance is also greatly in favour of ‘ ‘ Peien- 
tani.” inasmuch as Pliny in hi.s catalogue 
would sm-ely not omit all mention of that 
colony, which was the r,eare.st of all, 
almost within sight of tlie Seven Hills, and 
whose past history was so intimately inter- 
w'oven with that of Rome. If this be the 
correct reading, there is no proof of the 
existence of such a town as Verentum. 

^ Etruria Marittima 11., p. lOl. 

■* Cluver, II. p. 517. Mannert (Geog. 
p 35S) and Cramer (I. p. 223) agree with 
him. 
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is no other lake in central Etrui'ia which can answer to the 
Statonian, we must take the alternative, and consider the island 
to have floated, as it is described,^ and to have become eventually 
attached to the shores of the lake. Such seems to have been the 
case with the A'adimonian lake, which is now almost choked by 
the encroachment of its banks on the water ; and a similar 
process is going forward in the Lacus Cutiliie, in Sabina, and in 
the sul2ilmreous lakes below Tivoli ; where masses of vegetable 
matter, floating on the water, assume the aii^iearance of islands, 
and having had their ci uise awhile, become entangled at length 
by some prominent rock or tree on the shore, attach themselves 
Xiermanentlv to it, and settle down into respectable jiortions of 
terra firm a. ^ 


^ Plin. II. 90 ; Seueca, Xat. Quicst. III. 
25. There are only four other lakes in 
Etruria ■which contain, or aie said to have 
contaiued, idands — the VoUiuian, the 
Vadimonian, the Thra'^ymeuo, and the 
Lacus Aprilis or Prelius. Tiie lirst two are 
mentioned by Pliny, and the second ]>y 
Seneca, in addition to the Lake ot Statoiiia, 
so that it cannot be confounded with them. 


The Thrasyineiie is too much inland, seeing 
that Statoiiia was not far from tlie coast. 
And of the Lacus Aiirili-s, now Lago Casti- 
glionc, may he said, what will apply -with 
equal force to the Tlirasymene, that it is 
much too remote from Tarquinii ; for 
Statonia, as already shown, was either close 
to or within the a;/er of that city. 

® See Chapter XI. p. 144. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

riTIGLIANO AND SOE.1NO. 

Xiliil privatini, niliil puMiee stabile est ; tain liominuni, {piain iirbiiira, fata volviintnr. 

Skneca. 

Ay, now am I in Arden ^ wlicn I was at liome 1 was in a bettor iilace ; but travellers 
must be content. As You like it. 

PiTiGLiAxo, an Etruscan site, and the principal town in this 
jiart. of Tuscan)’, lies about twelve miles to the N.W, of Yalen- 
tano. With a competent guide it may he reached also from 
Castro or Farnese, twelve miles distant. When I first knew this 
road it was on the border between the Roman and Tuscan States, 
and had a had reputation as the resort of outlaws from both 
States. But these are Will-o’-the-Wisp perils, ever distant when 
approached. The appearance of the country, however, is not 
suggestive of security, — dense, gloomy woods alternating with 
open moors, and not a house by the wayside, save one farm on a 
green spot, half-way to Pitigliano. 

This town stands on the northern limits of the great Etruscan 
plain, wliich is here bounded by a range of mountains, among 
which the snowy peak of Monte Amiata towers supreme in the 
north, and the nearer heights sink gi-adually in the east to tlie 
long-drawn ridge which girdles the Lake of Bolsena. In the west, 
a line of mist marks the course of the deep-sunk Eiora, and leads 
the eye southwards across tlie plain to the bare crests of the 
Monti di Canino, which rise like an island from a sea of foliage, 
with the blue Mediterranean gleaming beyond on one liand, and 
the grey mass of the Ciminian bounding the horizon on the other. 

At a little distance, Pitigliano seems to stand on the unbroken 
level of the plain, but as usual occupies a tongue of land, flanked 
by ravines ; so that when you seem just at its gates, a deep 
chasm yawns at your feet, wliich must be traversed to its lowest 
depths ere you can reach the town. When you have surmounted 
the long steeji, and passed the line of fortifications, which, as at 
Nepi, cross the root of the tongue — nature on every other side 
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xiffoi-ding sufficient protection — seek incontinentlj' II Bimbo. 
This “ Baby ” is no painted effigy of sucking liuiuanit}", rocked 
by the breezes — nor even a living specimen of that “ best philo- 
sopher, mighty prophet, seer hlest,” whom Wordsworth apostro- 
phises — but is represented by the mature and portly person of a 
respectable townsman, Giuseppe Bertoeci. 

Bitigliano is a place of considerable importance, with some 
3000 inhabitants, of whom more than a tithe are Jews, led to 
congregate here, as at Gibraltar, by the anno 3 'ances and persecu- 
tions the}' were formerlj' subjected to in the neighbouring State. 
In spite of the wealth thus created, Bitigliano is a mean and dirty 
town, without any interest inside its gates. A glance beyond 
them will convince 3 'ou that it is an Etruscan site ; though being 
never visited bj' antiquaries, it has not been recognised as such.' 
Its ancient name, even under the Romans, is quite unknown 
and its very existence is unrecorded before the eleventh centurjq 
when it is mentioned in a Papal bull as Pitilianum. 

There is a fragment of the ancient walls on the northern side 
•of the town ; and if you leave it by the Porta di Sotto, you have, 
immediately on I’our right, a fine fragment of emplccton masomw 
•of tufo, eight courses high — precisel}' similar to the walls of 
Sutri, Nepi, Falleri, and Bieda. As you descend the steep road 
you have tombs on eveiy hand — from the brow of the town- 
crested height, down to the banks of the stream, and again up 
the opposite side of the ravine — slope, cliff, and ledge are honej'- 
conibed with sepulchres. Here too are portions of the ancient 
road, sunk in the tufo, with water-channel at its side, and niches 
in its walls. The tombs here, bej'ond the culumhavia, which are 
imusuall}' numerous, are not now worthy of particular notice. 


* Even Repetti, who in liis atlmirahle 

Dizionario della To&cana,” gives a de- 
tailed account of the place, is at a loss to 
determine its origin ; but he relies on 
literary, not on monumental evidence. 

- Bertius in his edition of Ptolemy 
^Geog. p. 7*2) marks it as the site of *'Hi8a 
— a colony mentioned by that geograidier 
as in the neighbourhood of Saturnia and 
Suaiia. But may it not be Caletra, which 
must have been in this district ? Satumia 
is said by Livy (XXXIX. 5.5) to nave been 
■ — in agru Caletrano ; and Bitigliano is but 
ten miles from Saturnia, as the crow Hies, 
and is bynatuie the most inii>oitant Etrus- 
can site in this vicinity. Cluver (IL i). 515) 
suu'gests Monte Pu, near Scans.ino, as the 


site of Eba. Cmmer (I. p. 222) follows 
him. Canina (Etr. Marit. II., p. 95) 
suggests Oupalbio, thirteen miles to the 
westofVulci. Neither offers anything as 
to the site of Caletra. Or may not Piti- 
gUano be Statouia .'—it is but a few miles 
from the Lago !Mez/.ano, and its wine is 
celebiated in this district of Italy. It is 
singular that it is the only recognised Etrus- 
can site, mUosc modern name possesses all 
tlie elements of the ancient and long-lost 
Vetuloiiia — P. 1. 1. n. =V. 1. 1. n. — but this 
analogy can ]»e but accidental, as the posi- 
tion of Pitigliano is much too remote from 
the sea to answer to the site of that early 
and maiituue city of Etruria, 


VnL. I. 


K K 
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"Whatever may have been their decorations within or without, 
some two thousand years of pi-ofimation have well nigh effaced 
their original character, and left them as problems to be solved 
only by the antiquary. Thus it alwaj's happens where population 
has most flourished and longest endured. It is at the long-de- 
serted sites of Castel d’Asso and Xorchia that the seimlchres are 
best preserved. Man is ever the worst foe to the works of man. 

The table-lands around Pitigliano are full of tombs, especially 
on the west, where for miles the plain is undermined with them. 
No excavations have been made; but accident, from time to time, 
brings sepulchres to light.® 

Though there is little to interest the antiquary at Pitigliano, 
there is food enough for the artist. Few towns in volcanic 
Etruria are more imiiosingly situated, and in the midst of finer 
scenery. The spot that produced and inspired a Zuccherelli 
should have some claims to beauty. Its ravines, tliough darkly, 
damply profound^ — grand as are their tall imxiending cliffs — 
gloomy and solemn as are their silent recesses — are at all seasons 
highly picturesque, at some even truly beautiful. In what rich 
and hai'monious colouring were they decked when I beheld them ! 
The many-tinted rocks had their blended warmth cooled and 
shadowed by the drapery of foliage — the tender green of the 
budding vegetation, the darker verdure of the ilex and ivy, the 
pale blue of the aloe ; while, like silver bands on a mantle of green 
velvet, the streamlets flowed through the wooded hollows, here 
spanned by a rustic mill, there by a ruined bridge. One of these 
rivulets leaps at one bound from tlie plain to the depths of the 
ravine. Omit not to visit this “ Cascatella; ” it is worthy of a jdace 
in your sketch-book, and cascades do not often adorn the plains 
of Etruria. Though little more than a brook, the stream makes 
the most of itself in its plunge, and roars, raves, and foams in 
decent imitation of its betters, wliicli make more noise in the world. 
At some distance, however, you perceive not this assumption, but 
have a waving sheet of foam, murmuring on a dark wall of rock. 

On this height, called the Poggio Strozzoni, once stood the 
villa of the Counts Orsini, for more than three centuries the 
feudal lords of Pitigliano ; but not one stone of their mansion now 


^ At Ponte di S. Pietro on the Fiora, traces of an Etruscan town, with rock-liewn 
Letween Pitigliano anti Manciauo, Campa- sepulciires anti niche.s aroiiipl it. 
nari lias matle aliglit 1-iit in-oiiiusing exca- llepetti says they are lSt> hvicrhi, or 

vations. On tlie heights on tlie opposite iic.uly feet, deei). 
side of the liver I observed ime-piivocal 
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remains on another. Vestiges of former magnificence, however, 
mark the spot, in two colossal recumbent figures hewn from the 
living rock. The popular voice calls them “ Orlano (Orlando) 
and his wife,” — the Iloland of chivalry and of song — he rvhose 
brand “ was worth a hundred of Death’s scythes,” — he who 

'■ With many a Paladin and Peer, 

In EoncesvaUes died — ’’ 

These, however, are not chivalresque hut allegorical figures, of 
cinqiu'centu times. “ Orlano ” has not Durindana but a cornu- 
copia by his side, and spills nothing hut fruit and flowers. There 
are bas-reliefs of the same date on the rocks hard hj'. Tradition 
thus accounts for the ruin of the villa : — - 

The last Count kept a mistress at Soraiio, j'et was extremel3' 
jealous of his wife. She, fond and faithful, viewed his visits to 
the neighbouring town with great suspicion. On his return one 
day, finding her from home, he went to Titigliano to seek her, 
and met her on the bridge which crosses the stream, just above 
the cascade. “'What have the\’heen doing at Titigliano to-day?” 
asked he. “!Much the same as at Sorano, I suppose,” was the 
innocent replju A guilt}’ conscience and his jealous disposition 
caused him to misinterpret this answer, and regarding it as a 
confession, he seized her in his rvrath, and hurled her into the 
torrent. He fled, and was never heard of more ; and his villa fell 
into utter ruin. So saj’s tradition — histoiy may tell another tale.“ 
Titigliano, like Toscanella, is an excellent jioiai d’appai, whence 
to make excursions to the neighbouring sites of interest — Saturnia, 
Sovana, Sorano, Castro, to wit ; ® and is fortunate in having a 
decent hospitium. “The Bab}'” belies his name, for he is a 
stout fellow, equally removed from first and second childhood ; 
and his wife, Lisa, is one of the most lively, obliging landladies 
that ever welcomed traveller, or ruled the frying-pan — 

Che donna fu di piu gaia sembianza ! 

Their house is no inn — such a convenience exists not at Titigliano ; 
it is a casa particolare, where you may be entertained for a con- 
sideration, moderate enough. 

The traveller will not fare so well at Sorano, another Etruscan 
site, four or five miles to the north-east of Titigliano. Inn, of 
course, there is none — for who visits this secluded spot ? — but 

For a sketch of this quiUTeI&ojne,tyraii- 5 fioiu Sorano, 12 from Ca'^tro, 10 from 
iiical family, and theii doings in this part M-im-iaiio, lt> from Saturnia hy the high 
of Italy, sec llepetti, r. Titigliano. load, 3^ from Orhetello, 35 from Grosseto, 

Titigliano is 2.^- miles from Sovana, IS trom Acquapendente. 
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there is its usual substitute, where shelter may he had for the 
night. Ask lor the house of La Farfenti, dctta La Livornesa. 
Here, one large smoke-dried room serves for kitchen and Halle a 
manger; and on the upper floor a single chamber, crowded with 
beds, accommodates the family and guests. I turned from the 
door to seek more comfort elsewliere, but in vain ; the rain was 
descending in torrents, and I was fain to return, stipulating for 
the sole possession of one of the beds — a fantastic demand, which 
excited great ridicule at my expense, and was not granted without 
much hesitation. But with a proverb I carried my point — Le 
ortichc non fan biiona salsa, e due jnedi non istan bene in una 
Scarpa — “ Nettles don’t make good sauce, nor can two feet stand 
well in one shoe.” Here accordingly I passed the night, in com- 
pany with eight men and two women — the former being knights 
of the spade and plough, who, reeking from their labours, shuttted 
otf their habiliments, and kept up a tuneful chorus of such tihue 
pares as nature had furnished them with, till daylight recalled 
them to the field. Travelling, like “ misery, acquaints a man 
with strange bed-fellows.” 

Let me however do La Farfanti justice, as I did the supper she 
provided, which would have done credit to the cuisine of the first 
hotel of Livorno, her native town, and went far to atone for other 
discomforts. “God never strikes with both hands,” says the 
Spanish proverb. Rarely indeed does the by-way traveller in 
Italy meet with such 

JIuudas sub lare pauperum 

CoensE, 

as fell to my lot at Sorano. 

Sorano stands on a tongue of land at the extreme verge of the 
Etruscan plain. Cross the deep ravines around it, and you are 
at once among the mountains. On this side you have volcanic 
formation — on that, aqueous deposit. Its elevation preserves 
Sorano from tlie jmstiferous atmosphere, which has depopulated 
the neighbouring Sovana. The town is small, mean, and filthy, 
with streets steep, narrow, and tortuous. In the centre rises a 
j)recipitous mass of rock, whose summit commands one of the 
most romantic scenes in this part of Italy, — the town clustering 
round the base of the height — the grand old feudal castle, with 
its hoary battlements, crowning the cliffs behind— the fearful 
precipices and profound chasms at your feet — and the ranges of 
mountains in front, rising in grades of altitude and majesty, to 
the sublime icy crest of iMonte Amiata. 
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The picturesque beauties of Sorano are not less ulien seen 
from below ; esjieciall}’ from the road leading to Castel Ottieri, 
whence the view of the town and castle-crowned cliffs can hardly 
be rivalled in Italy — that land of rock, ruin, and ravine. 

Of antiquities, Sorano has little or nothing to show. There 
are some traces of an ancient road sunk in the rock beneath the 
town, which has been supplanted by a modern corkscrew gallery. 
There are vestiges also of a Homan road in the hollow, in blocks 
of lava, which lie in the stream. Tombs are not abundant, and 
with the exception of adinnharia, which are unusually numerous, 
often at inaccessible elevations in the cliffs, they are of little 
interest, beyond serving to establish the Etruscan antiquity of 
the site. Most of the tombs are so defaced as to be hardly dis- 
tinguishable from natural caverns. In the ravine to the west is a 
narrow ridge of rock, perforated, as at Norchia, so as to assume the 
appearance of a bridge ; whence its vulgar name of II Pontone. 

In the neighbourhood of Sorano, in the direction of Sovana, 
was found a few years since one of the most beautiful mkrors of 
bronze that ever issued from an Etruscan tomb. The figures it 
bears are in fiat relief, exquisitely chiselled, and reiiresent the 
Judgment of Paris — a subject of common occurrence, but here 
treated in a peculiar manner. This mirror is now in the posses- 
sion of the Marchese Strozzi of Florence, and will be further 
mentioned when we describe the monuments of Etruscan art in 
that city.'^ 

"What ma.y have been the ancient name of Sorano, we have no 
means of determining. Cramer conjectures it may have been 
Sudertura ; ^ but Cluver, with equal probability, places that town 
at Famese.® 

The attractions of Pitigliano and Sorano to the traveller lie in 
their sceneiy alone. At no other ancient sites in the volcanic 
district of Etruria are the cliffs so lofty, the ravines so profound, 
the scenery so diversified, romantic, and imposing ; and it may 
be safely affirmed that among Etruscan sites in general, though few 
have so little antiijuarian interest, none have greater claims on 
the artist and lover of the picturesque.^ 


^ See Vol. II. Iu6. 

^ Cramer, Ancient Italy, I. p. '2‘2’X 
9 Cluver, Ital. Ant. II. p. ^17. 

^ About two miles or nioie fiom Sorano 
to tlie east, is a 0eserte<l ami ruined town 
called Vitozzo. I saw it only from the 
opposite side of a wide ravine, and can say 


notliing as to its antiquity ; except that 
the abund<nit iTiin^s on the site seem to 
maik it cir^ cliietly of mediievul times. The 
lieu'-aut" tell you it extremely ancient, 
hut they know' no more of comparative 
antiquity than of c<jmiMrative anatomy. 
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Page 154, 
Page 185.- 
Page 2G4, 

Page iCG, 

Page 358, 
Page 3GG, 


to note G . — Lanciatii places the Faiiiiin FiTOiiiiv on the hill of 
Sant Autiuio, near Xazzano, wlu'ro iu 18(>H the remains of a nohle 
temple of the lonie order ^vere discovered, of circular form, 
20 lueti-es in diameter. Fnill. Inst. 1.H70. p. 30. 
to note 9. — la the F>a^!;iehelli Collection rv.rs the celebr.rted v.ase 
of F.nthymides, son of Folios. Ann. Inst. 1870, pp. 2G7— 271. 
Kltiginaim, tnvv. d’agg. o, e. 

—In the castle and fosse of Castel d’Asso, many mi.ssiles of tin a 
cotta in the form uf .icorns have hecn foiniil — huger than those 
of lend, and of extremely liard day. Full. Inst, 1K7;5, p. iD'.h 

to note 8, — I5ut 0 )i a illustrated in ihm. Inst. vi. tav. s. 

on ivhieh I’idloctetcs is represented as hitten hy the serpent, and 
rolling (,n the gronml in agony, ,a "Yxlde.ss of very similar 
charaetei-. and with her hands in the same laisition, is introduced, 
standnig eii a pedestal, with tire on the ground hel'oiv her. An 
inscription designates her as “ C'hiy.se.'’ 

to 4. — Professor Ifelhig' takis the lh‘g'nlini-(i'ala^.>i tenth t(/ hi 

coiiteiiipoiarv with the sepidchre at I’.alestiina, which has receiitlv 
jiclded even mure wonderful hnt similar treasures in the precioe-- 
mctals and hron/.e, and he would refer both tombs to nhont tlu 
middle of the seventh cetitury, it.r. He pronoinices the silver 
howls found in both tombs to he not ligyptitin, but Fhieiiician 
imitations, and tliinks they must have been imported into It sIx' 
hy the Carthaginians about G.lO n.i;. Sec his ;trtiele on Photnici.m 
art, Ann. In.st. 187G, pj>. FJ7 — 257. 

Just line . — -The llaps or lappets of her fotuliis are prohahly tin 
KgfjSepva of Homer, Odys. 1. 334 ; vi. 100 ; xvi. 41G. 

to note 8. — The hjialus seems to have la-en also a Fhienid.in 
head-d)cs.s. See Layanl’s Xineveh, II, pp. ilSG. .dfsh, where women 
wearing' the tntnlvi arc reprcseJited se.rted in Tyrian boats. 
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discovered and de- 


ge Iviii, note 0, fur Samothr^j” retf^ “ Samothnu’C." 

Ixxiii, ,, 1,/or ‘^^iXorexPnt^ rfnrl “ tfnAorext^i/* 

,, cxxvii, line 7, for ^‘Iiis discovery,” reoil “this discovery. 

,, C'xxviii, „ 15, /or “discover<%'* mu/ “ maile known,” 

,, ,, last lme,/or “diseo\^ftd by Mr. Pullaii,” n’tul * 

8cril)**d by Mr. Ftillaa.” 

,, 11, notee, last line, /or “p. >9,” rearf “ p 80.** 

,, 21, „ 7,'/br “ TreXarot,*’ rectd “ ircAaTai.” 

,, 32, lutflf9lM6m the bottom, dele “late ” 

,, 42, ,, 1, /or “ bronze mirrors/’ “bronzes,** 

„ 55, ,, 22, for “ with the tall catni>an>le,'' lewl “ and tall cuuiiynlh’.” 

,, 00, ,, 13, /or “ coins,” read “ money.” 

,, 60, ,, 15, for “ money,” rmd “ coinage.” 

,, S3, note 3, line 11, for “ The discovery since tlieir day,” rertil “ The recent discovery/* 

,, 103, line 10, for “jet,” rend “jut.” 

,, 112, note 11. , line 4, for “ its size, much superior,” trad “ it>?.izc, in which it was uiuch superior/* 
,, 130, line 10, for “ being struck,” rewl “ having been struck.” 

„ 135, note 7, line 3, for “ 95,” read “ 05.” 

,, 172, „ 6, ,, 17, /or “also,” rc<td “however.” 

,, 200, „ 2, ,, 10, /or “eiucvicXot,” JW'/ “cuicw#tXoi.** 

,, 208, line 5 from the bottom, /or “ were wont to recline,” rend “ were reclining.’* 

,, 249, ,, 23,/or “ the late Marchese Campanu,” re'u/ “ the Marciiese Campana.” 

,, 250, „ 11 from the bottom. fraju»/x)<e, ond plnce “and each pilaster bears a shield carved in 
relief,” ot the end of the sentence* 

,, 274, „ 11, dde “ late.” 

,, litfoi' “ Since his death,” reiul “ Of late years.’* 

,, 277, ,, 4, /or “ is name,” iwtl “its name.” 

,, 304, „ 11, /o^' ” the Cathedral,” rea l “Santi Maria in Castello.” 

„ 323, „ 7, add “ Cf. Aristoph. Ramc, 154—157.” 

,, 324, „ 8, add “For binls in FJysium. see Tibul. I. 3, 59.” 

,, 338, „ 1, /jr “ three figures,” >w'</ “ four ligures.” 

,, 353, ,, 6, c//er “So far,” in<erf “exceptingthe scene from the Odyssey.” 

, 308 „ 2 from the bottom, /or “ wliicli seems to mark/’ read “which has been supposed to 

mark.” 

,, 375, last line, for “ makes/’ read “ nnke.” 

,, 3&8, hue 5, /or “Gygean,” rend “Gyg.iMU.” 

,, 390, last line, for “ fowl,” read “ fowls.” 

„ 398, note 3, last line but 2, after “ In one tomb oidy,” insert “ now open ” 

„ 405, line 7, for “ Euxitheos,” rend “ Faichsitheos ” 

,, 405, note 3, for the concUidiny rentenee, “ The version he gives," &c., read “ and by Heydemann, 
Ann. In.st. 1875, jip. 2)4—267. See Mon. Inst. 1875, t iv. 23, 24.” 

,, 40<}, line lS,/o/' “representing/’ rr 4 td “ erroneouslv suppt>sed to rei>resent.” 

408 , 6 after “ six guinea-fowls,” i/i.<e// “ probably representing the sisters of Meleager.” 

,, 422, note 4, dele “ 12.*’ 

4)9 , 3, “ Helbig takes them for Pliceiiiciaa or Carthaginian imitations. Ann. Inst. 

1876, p. 241.” 

„ 401, „ C, add “ Ann. Inst. 1866, p. 400.— Brunn.” 

,, 463, line 21, /or “ yields not,” 7v«d “ sc.arcely yields.” ^ ^ 

,, 472, ,, 20,/or “hiidrU'," tend ” 

„ 489, note 1, add “It is supiiosed to Ue an Eiruscaii fountain j8i¥l lavatory..^ IhS^ ] 
pp. 227—231, tav. d’agg. K.” 
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